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other difficulty, we have to ſtruggle with, is education : which, tho 


HERE are ſo many obſtacles in the way, which hinder 
both authors and readers from making their labours pro- 
fitable either to themſelves, or to the reſt of mankind, 
that it is as hard a task to preſcribe rules to the one, as it is 
* to pleaſe the other. So many things happen to byaſs 
our opinions, and viciate our taſte ; that the ſtrongeſt reſolu- 
tions of impartiality will prove inſignificant, unleſs we be carefully 
guarded againſt thoſe temptations, whereby men are not only daily 


ſurpriſed, but, as it were, driven into errors and miſtakes. Igno- 


rance, education, religion, paſſion, and party-diſputes, are in a kind 
of confederacy to ſeduce mankind. Under their influences we be- 
come both writers and readers; and place ourſelves on the bench 
of judges: though for the moſt part but very indifferently qualified. 
Three things are required to complete the character of a judge. 
Authority, skill, and integrity. Without authority, his ſentence is 
void; without skill, it is raſh; and without integrity, it is unjuſt. 
I will not diſpute the common right of opining, where nature ſeems 
to have given a general commiſſion : but the other two qualifica- 
tions are frequently wanting. 5 | 

TRE firſt impediment, in the ſearch of truth, is ignorance ; which 
few are willing to own; but all are made ſenſible of by daily expe- 
rience. The uſual method, we take, to avoid this inconvenience, 
is to appeal to what we call Reaſon. Reaſon, indeed, is a no- 
ble gift: and, when under good management, not only hugely ſer- 
viceable to all the purpoſes both of this life and the next, but a 
ſufficient criterion in all enquiries whatever. But, as it often hap- 
pens to be under the direction of our paſſions, there is no folly 
nor error in life, to which it may not be an introduction. An- 
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it is deſigned to cultivate and improve our ignorance; yet it has 


very often a contrary effect. As the products of the earth become 
r from the qualities of the ſoil: ſo the mind is reple- 


rich or 


niſhed with uſeful or pernicious ideas, according to the diſpoſitions 


of thoſe, by whom we are documented. I own there are ſome com- 
mon notions of truth grafted by nature: but they are ſo very few, 


and ſo eaſily put into confuſion by an improper education, that the 


pupil appears in the world with a vaſt number of prejudices, which 
are daily ſtrengthened and multiplied by the divided intereſts of man- 
kind. The next obſtruction, we meet with, is religion: which, Being 
a ſuperior conſideration to all others, may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to 
have the ſtrongeſt influence over human actions. Now religion is an 
enemy to partiality: and they, that make it the only teſt of hiſ- 


torical facts, may be ſaid to labour under an invincible prejudice 


every man is apt to ſuſpect his neighbour's veracity, who worſhips 
not God after the ſame manner: and by this means perſons of dif- 
ferent perſuaſions, in matters of religion, ſeldom do juſtice to one 
another upon the foot of common honeſty. The pretended ad- 


vantage of religion is a foreign conſideration, where matters of fact 
are under debate. The caſe is then between the honeſt man and the 


knave; the man of capacity, and one that is unequal: to his task. 


Again; paſſion, or violence of temper, is to be avoided, as one of 
the greateſt enemies, we have to engage with. Virtue and truth can- 


not lie under a greater ſlavery, than where perſons are not only 
tempted, but hurried into vice and errors. By paſſion, I do not 
mean that ſtrong affection, we have for the common cauſe, either as to 


in favour of themſelves. Yet ſuch are our corrupt inclinations, that 


religion: or politicks; but the extravagant tranſports of a writer, whoſe 
affections and averſions are under no management; whoſe labours are 


all fubſervient to private and domeſtick views; where pride, inte- 
and revenge are the only ſprings he moves by in his pre- 


hy, tended zeal. As th party-diſpures ; when party-men defire to be heard, 


the reader is to hold the ſcales continually in his hand; to look 


goods, that are expoſed to ſale. Were thoſe, who daily appear in the, 


© -world in the quality of authors, diſpoſed to ſtcer their courſe by this 


into intentions, as well as words; to the bag, as well as the 


compaſs, «they probably might avoid thoſe rocks they commonly ſplit 


7 


upon q and the world be better informed by their Iabous. 


Fon my own part, though I do not pretend to be entirely free from 
the prejudices I have mentioned: yet fo far I have endeavoured 
at it, as not te precipitate myſelf upon the preſent undertaking, with- 
out ſome foreſight and. apprehenfion of the danger, to which I was 


, #2 the 


going to expoſe myſelf. If the world requires an apolog. y fot the 


l liberty L take in deſiring theit attention: I appeal to the generoſity 85 
"" 25 > n ppeal to the generoſity 
* of the preſent age, which allows authors to be heard L 22 


ay terms, This conſideration has encouraged me to lay hold of 
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the indulgence, with hopes of having it further extended, if I 
anſwer not expectation. I own, when I firſt laid down the plan 
of this work, ſeveral things occurred to deter me from it. I con- 
ſidered mankind under the two oppoſite diſpoſitions of indolence and 
curioſity. The one threatening me with inſipidneſs more inſup- 
portable than the ſevereſt criticiſm : the other ſo full of expecta- 
tion, that an Angel could not pleaſe. To redeem myſelf from this 
perplexity, I was prompted to have recourſe to thoſe popular me- 
thods of beſpeaking the world by proteſtations of ſincerity, appeals 
to conſcience, and diſclaims of partiality. But too much of this kind 
of courtſhip diſcovering an inclination to deceive, made me appre- 
henfive of the expedient. Theſe reflexions have given ſome eaſe to 
my mind, as to any extraordinary ſollicitude, concerning the ſuc- 
ceſs of my labours. However, that J may not ſeem to negle&, much 
les to deſpiſe the candid and judicious reader, it will be proper to 
offer ſomething towards removing prejudice, and rendering my en- 
deavours acceptable. | | 

Tux firſt demand the publick may have upon me, is to be ac- 
quainted with my ſufficiency ; and what ſtock I have, towards carrying 
on ſo great a deſign. For the ſubject, I have made choice of, being 
very extenſive (like a merchant who deals wide) I muſt be provided 


with variety of matter to anſwer a general call. Now the method 


I propoſed to myſelf, was this: Beſides above thirty years converſation, 
I have had with perſons of good reading, and ſome curioſity, I per- 
uſed the beſt Hiſforians of our country both Catholicks and Proteſtants. 
To theſe I joined thoſe Biographers, who deſignedly gave account of 
ſuch perſons, whoſe lives I intended to publilt : and, that I might 
not be carried away by party accounts, and deceived in the true 
tendency of matters of fact, I was adviſed to have my eye conſtantly 
upon the publick records of the nation; which would enable me to 
diſtinguiſh between the intention of the /zgiſlazure, and the partial 
inſinuations of private perſons. To this purpoſe I had frequent re- 


- courſe to Journals, Statutes, Proclamations, and generally to all ſuch 
papers, as came forth with the ſtamp of publick authority. 


THis appeared to be a good foundation; but it was far from 
either ſatisfying my curioſity, or coming up to the demands of the 


ſubject. The publick hiſtories of the nation were in every body's 


bands; and, - excepting ſome ſingularity in the method, I could 
pleafure the world with nothing new from that ſource. This put 
me upon ſearching after more choice materials, which I rightly judged 


| muſt be lodged in Cazholick hands; eſpecially what related to their 


ſtory, ſince the reformation. But here, again, ſeveral difficulties of- 
fered themſelves, not eaſy to be got over. The treaſures, I was in 
ſearch after, were either reſerved in colleges and monaſteries abroad, or 
concealed in private hands at home; and perhaps in the keeping 
of perſons not very communicative. There was a conſiderable charge 
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= The PRE FACE. 
chat attended the ſearch, and great uncertainty in the ſucceſs. The under- 


taking appeared fo unmanageable from theſe apprchenſions, that, had 1 


ielded ro the ſuggeſtions of ſome of my friends, I muſt have dropp'd 
= pen, and _—_— the weight of the idea. I rather chaſe to 
embtace the advice of a few, who, having conceived a favourable opi- 
nion of my induſtry, encouraged me to proceed, and carry on the en- 
quiry, as far, as circumſtances would permit. By theſe advances, I had 
made in the opinion of ſome, I was led on to hope for the like ſuc- 
ceſs from all others, who were inclined to favour ſuch kind of under- 


takings. Wherefore I reſumed the task, and after ſeveral Eſſays flattered 


myſelf, that I ſhould become ſufficiently maſter of my project. | 
In the firſt place, as it was requiſite for me, to go abroad, in order 
to collect materials; ſo I was particularly careful, not to be impoſed 
upon by hear-ſays, or ſecond-hand intelligence. I was not only favoured 
with the fight of very valuable records, but was permitted to read over 
the journals, or had authentick abſtracts from our co/leges and mo- 
nafteries; many of which places I viſited in perſon, and by my cor- 
reſpondents received ſatisfaction from others, that were at too great a diſ- 
tance, Where I found perſons had been either careleſs in continuing their 
journals, or unwilling to communicate them; 1 was able to make good 
ſuch deficiencies from the records of the Engliſb college at Doway 3 
which, being the firſt community eſtabliſhed abroad after the reformation, 
and a nurſery to moſt of the reſt, afforded intelligence both as to per- 
ſons and facts relating to the whole Engliſb miſſion. But among all 
the records I met with, none gave me more ſatisfaction, than the-origi- 
nal letters of many eminent Ca:holicks, who oppoſed the reformation 
in the beginning of queen Z/;/abeth's reign: from whence I drew ſe- 
veral uſeful hints, as well towards compleating the lives of particular 
perſons, as for illuſtrating many obſcure paſſages in our Church Hi 
tory of the two laſt ages. zo „„ | | 
"By this additional help, I was enabled to acquit myſelf with ſome 
kind of reputation in the preſent undertaking. Bur ſtill new difficulties 
ſtarted up before me. A work of this kind being liable ro many ex- 


ceptions, no {mall pains were to be taken, in order to reconcile different 


humours and intereſts to my good intentions. This obliged me to a great 
deal of caution, and to provide myſelf againſt a general attack. For both 
Proteſtants and Catholicks might expect to hear ſome accounts not very 
much to their advantage, Prozeſtants may be apt to arraign the de- 
ſign in general, upon a pretence, that it cannot be carried on with- 


out detriment to their cauſe; and extolling thoſe, whom they not only 
diſregard, but often look upon with contempt : that to exhibir ſuch an 


appearance of learned men, who conſtantly kept their adverſaries in play, 
5 inſulting the eſtabliſhed church: that I ſhall frequently be put upon 
juſtifying: Catholichs, as to ſeveral facts, wherewith they are * 


che generality of Prote/tant writers. But as I have no inclination to 


give offence; ſo J perſuade myſelf; ſuch kind of exceptions will not be 


made 
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The PREFACE © Vu 
made by any judicious perſon of the church of England. My deſigu 
not being to enter into the capital quarrel about religion, I preſume 
all mankind are upon a level, as to perſonal merit. And if I either extolſ or 
depreciate particular perſons, I am only accountable to juſtice and decency 
in my characters. Nature has very little regard either to religion or el 
mate. She deals her favours with an impartial hand: wit and beauty, 
with other accompliſhments of body or mind, are found, under any la- 
titude; and the moſt ſhining qualifications under a wrong direction. 
Are we not daily influenced by ſucceſs alone, as to the opinion, we 
entertain both of perſons and cauſes? True merit ſtands not upon any 
mens opinions, but upon more rational proof. The inſtruments of a 
prevailing, nay even of a lawful power, do not always behave themſelves 
with n to thoſe that ſer them to work. For tho ſubmiſſion to lawful 
powers be a duty; both prudence and juſtice may be wanting in the 
adminiſtration; and it is no leſs unreaſonable to imagine, that every 
one, that is happy in having a good cauſe to defend, has capacity and 
learning to defend it after the beſt manner. Now, if the Catbolicis of this 
kingdom (conſidering their ſmall number) do make ſome kind of figure 
in hiſtory, it is a fact I cannot conceal : and, indeed, it ought to paſs 
as a high compliment to the church of England, when. their champions 
ſhall be informed, that thoſe, they engaged with, were not deſpiſable ad- 


verſaries, but perſons of skill and courage; and if they happened to be 


worſted, a credit to the conquerors, by whoſe hands they fell. As for 
thoſe facts, in which truth will. oblige me to appear an advocate for the 
Catholicks, 1 apprehend neither danger nor inconvenience from the ſincere 


and candid writers of the adverſe party; whom I ſhall quote as bac 4 


tionable vouchers, upon ſeveral occaſions, where either honour and co 

ence have eee them, or providence has guided their pens, to do 
juſtice to thoſe, that labour d under calumnies. As for others whole ex- 
aſperated minds incline them to take up calumny upon truſt; and to 


whom it is a piece of adn; not to be truly inform'd, whereſoever 
they have conceived a prejudice: it is a ſufficient juſtification, as well 


as puniſhment, to leave them under the deluſion. I ſhall-be extremely 
well pleaſed, if theſe reflexions will ſet me right with the Proteſfant 
reader; as indeed there is no reaſon, why a method ſhould not be ap- 
proved of, where juſtice is done, tho to an adverſary. Neither ehwrcb 
nor /taze can ſuffer in their juſt claims, by repreſenting a Carbokick hand- 
ſome, learned, or patient under afflitions. *Tis depriving Gd and 
nature of their due, not to acknowledge and bow to excellences, 
whereſoever they are found; and an inſtanceof a forriſh partialiry ro confine. 
them within the limits of our idle ſpeculations. E D230, 


: 


As to the exceptions, which may be made by Casbulicls, there wil, | 


perhaps, be more difficulty in removing the ſcruples ariſing from chis un- 


 dertaking ; which (as may be pretended) will reveal their ſecrets, and 


become prejudicial ro the common cauſe, by producing a body of men. 
continually labouring againſt a church eſtabliſhed by /aw + and in con- 


Ah. 
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ſequence of this, awaken the government, co be more inquiſitive about 
their methods. Now, either I am a ſtranger to what Cazholicks call their 
| Secrets; or what they mean, may be conſidered under theſe three heads: 
Doscrrine, perſonal Behaviour, or the Methods, whereby they propagate 
the intereſt of their religion. I dare make bold to fay, they are under 
no apprehenſion: of having their Do&rine detected. For if I miſtake 
not their caſe, they ſuffer more by concealment and milſrepreſenration, 
than by an open and candid declaration. As for their Behaviowr , if 
either the whole body, or particular perſons, have injured their faith by 
an improper carriage; it is to be hoped, they do not expect panegyricks 
on that . If it is the part of a Chriſtian neither to juſtify nor to 
palliate evil practices; it is in like manner the duty of an hiſtorian, not 
to be afraid of committing to paper, what he is obliged to think 
and ſpeak : and tho ſilence, in many caſes, may be commendable ; yet 
in many others, it is an enemy to truth and ſincerity. I own, I can- 
not wind myſelf up to that extravagant pitch of prudence, as ro bury 
thoſe practices in oblivion, which ſome have been charged with, and others 
legally convicted of. No party will ſuffer a jot for their ſincerity in this 
reſpe&t ; whereas a contrary behaviour betrays a diſpoſition not to act 
fairly. Beſides, it is a certain way to ſeduce poſterity by lame and im- 
perfect accounts; and puts them out of a capacity of judging truly either 
of perſons or of cauſes. Catholicks therefore, have nothing to fear from 
this kind of freedom. If the juſtice of a cauſe depended upon the be- 
haviour of particular perſons, Chriſtianity itſelf would feel the weight 


of the charge: the whole church might be reviled upon account of u- 


dass treachery : the body of Catholicks would become anſwerable for the 
Gunpowder-plot, and the murder of king Charles I. be made an article 
of the Proteſtant creed. If in theſe, and ſuch like inſtances, I do juſ- 
tice to whole bodies, and only charge thoſe with misbehaviour, who were 
legally convicted; I expect thanks from all lovers of truth and ſincerity. 
Now as to the other exception, which may be mede by Cazholicks 
concerning the Method of ſupporting the intereſt of their religion by the 


conveniences of colleges and monaſteries, it is ſo far from bein ga ſe- 


cret, that Doway and St. Omers are as well known, as Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and it would be a very ſtale information, to acquaint the go- 
vernment, that there are ſeveral Engliſh convents abroad; which the na- 
tion is already as well convinced of, as that they have boarding-ſchools 
of their own. Again, it is very obvious to imagine (and I believe the 
wiſdom of the nation might hit upon it without any ſuggeſtion from 
me) that ſuch a number of perſons cannot ſubſiſt without bread; and in 


port them. But it is all ſpeculation, to infer from hence, that the go- 
vernment will enter upon any new project againſt Catholicls. What I 
hall have occaſion to produce in relation to theſe matters, I am confident, 
will have a contrary effect: and rather contribute to make the govern- 
ment eaſy and propitious in regard of thoſe poor eſtabliſuments, and free 
n | the 
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the party from all apprehenſion of being diſturbed; eſpecially, when it will 
be made appear, that the chief of thoſe colleges and communities at 
Doway, Rome, St. Omers, Liege, Valladolid, Lisboa, &c. were founded 
by foreigners, and ſtill are chiefly ſupported by the ſtrength of the ſame 
benefaction. The ſame may be ſaid of the convents for religious women 
to whoſe eſtabliſhment the purſes of — were willingly unſtrung : 
which, with ſome trifling allowance from their parents, by way of portion, 
affords them a bare ſubſiſtence. And ir is well known to our Proteſtant 
nobility and gentry, who have been abroad, that the Muns continually 
work towards their maintenance: that their way of living, both as to dreſs 


and diet, is very mean, and below envy ; that they content themſelves 
5 * 


with bare neceſſaries; which not only anſwers the ends of their religious 


call, but makes them become leſs burdenſome to their friends; and, it is 


to be hoped, leſs obnoxious to a government, which may ſuſpect itſelf 
injur'd by remittances towards their ſupport. That ſome remittances are 
now and then made, is what may eaſily be imagined : but then they 
are ſo very inconſiderable, that I may preſume to ſay; any two or three 
noblemen of diſtinction, who make the tour of France and Italy, draw 
more money out of the nation, than what is annually remitted towards 


ſupporting the colleges and convents abroad. And if this repreſentation. 


is not credited, I believe, I am able to produce diſtinct and convincing 
proofs of it. 985 

THESE exceptions, that are, or may be propoſed by Carholicks in 
general, bring into my mind what may be alledged againſt this performance 
by particular dies of that communion; who will be apt to think, I 


am too ſparing in my paneg yricks on their predeceſſors; and too frank 


in diſcovering the foible of their pretenſions: eſpecially, it may be ſuſ- 


pected, that I ſhall renew litigious matters, ſcandalize Proteſtants by re- 


porting them, and perhaps be too partial in my deciſions. But theſe 
. are ſoon removed, when the caſe is truly ſtated, Tis a hap- 
pineſs not to be expected in human life, to be entirely free from conten- 
tion: but the bare reporting of our forefathers contentions, does not 
prove any inclination to quarrel upon the ſame ſubject. Has it not al- 
ways been cuſtomary, to tranſmit ſuch accounts down to poſterity? The 


debates among the Apoſtles concerning the ceremonies of the old law; the 


oppoſition St. Peter met with from St. Paul, with the party · diſputes eon- 
cerning the widows that were employ d in adminiſtring the goods of the 
church; are carefully recorded in the holy Scriptures : the ſame liberty 
(if it may be called ſo) was taken in the account we have of the warm 
controverſies between pope Victor and the Afan biſhops concerning Eaſter - 
as allo between pope Stephen and the African biſhops concerning bap- 
tiſm. And if we look but into the hiſtories of former times, what are 


are they, but a continual narrative of certain diſputes, that happened 

among the faithful in every reſpective age? Have not Baronius, Matalis 

Alexander, Du Pin, &c. improved the world by their hiſtorical labours, 

wherein they publiſh not only the facts, but the pretenſions, 3 
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of hiſtory require ſuch particulars. There can neither be pleaſure nor 
rofit, where an hiſtorian is no more, than a mere ſournaliſt; and 
all thoſe circumſtances are buried in oblivion, whereby future ages might 
form their conduct, and avoid thoſe rocks, which many have ſplit upon. 
Now a man muſt be an entire ſtranger to the methods of divine provi- 
dence, to take ſcandal at the common frailties, which are incident to 
human nature: nor do [I believe any perſon of judgment will have a 
worſe opinion of the Cazholick cauſe, upon that account. What greater 
token can there be of a want of good ſenſe, than to draw diſadvan- 
tageous conſequences from mens paſſions or from quarrels, that happen 
within the pale of the church? Conſiderate perſons will rather improve 
themſelves from ſuch controverſies; and admire the goodneſs and wiſdom 
of providence, which contrived, to diſcover the fort and the foible of every 
cauſe; and yet make up differences, before they came to an open rupture. 
The only apprehenſion, therefore, particular 5odies of the catholick com- 
munion can lie under, upon the preſent occaſion, is, leſt I ſhould be 


ei in my deciſions. I have no other way of giving content upon this 
ea 


d, but by providing myſelf with autbentich records; being true to 
them; and ſo let every one taſte of the fruit of their management. To 
reveal private intrigues, eſpecially where morals are concerned, is the odious 


character of a libellen; but when an Hiſtorian ties himſelf up to publick 


facts, and the rational claims of parties, which they themſelves thought 
proper to aſſert and maintain, while the controverſies were on foot, a 
very flender apology will juſtify his conduct; and a contrary behaviour 
will be cenſured, as a culpable omiſſion, and an injudicious piece of 
ſcrupuloſity. | | | 

Bxsines theſe imaginary difficulties, which proceed rather from a ca- 
villing diſpoſition, than from a true judgment of matters, I am, in the 
next place, to make mention of ſome others, which are inherent to the 
performance itſelf ; and have ſomewhat of reality in them. I am told, in 
a friendly manner, that, after all the ſearch, I have made, the work 
will ſtill be imperfect; and many perſons left out, who have a right to 
be remembered. 1 own myſelf affected by this admonition : but it is not 
in my power, to pleaſure perſons of ſo vaſt an expectation. If what 1 


have done will prove a handſome attempt, and an inducement to better 


performers; it is the utmoſt of my ambition. I am willing to ſit down 
in the uſual poſture of a Projector; to be improved and built upon 
by poſterity. However, if I am to be charged with involuntary omiſ- 
ſions, fo far I own myſelf guilty. For the truth is, it may perhaps 


be my misfortune not to anſwer the expectations of ſome ſort of per- 


ſons, whole merits, for want of more intelligence, may not be ſuffici- 
ently; taken notice of. But as this was entirely owing to their prudence 
in refuſing it, I may venture to make mention of it by way of ex- 


cuſe. Let 1 Hatter myſelf, that I have done them juſtice, in many 
particulars, to which they themſelves were ſtrangers. And as their fore- 


fathers 


and politick methods of every contending party? And, indeed, the laws 
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fathers have been eminently ſerviceable ro the common cauſe by their 
virtue and learning; ſo I have related ſome paſſages, that will add a 
luſtre to their characters ; and if I have related no more, they alone are 
anſwerable for that deficiency. | 
AGAIN ; I have been put in mind, that my labours would have been 
much more valuable, had I taken in the Lives of Prozeflants as well 
as of Catholicks. But as my deſign was chiefly to entertain the reader 
with ſomething new, and the lives of Proteſtant writers have been fre- 
uently publiſhed by other hands; it fully anſwered both my deſign, and 
the demands of the ſubject, if I confin'd myſelf to one party. Yer I 
have ſo far entered into thoſe gentlemens ſentiments, that very many 
Proteſtants are taken notice of in a ſatisfactory way, both as to their 
wricings, as far as they were engaged with Catholicle, and as to other 
matters. I was farther adviſed to produce vouchers, to ſupport what 
advanced; and juſtify my accounts by diſtinct and authentick quota- 
tions. This was a proper and ſeaſonable inſinuation. For quotations, 
in many caſes, are not a mere complement, but the ſtrict duty of an hiſ- 
torian; eſpecially in an age, when the credit of authors runs fo low, 


and bankruptcies in point of veracity are fo very frequent. I might, 


indeed, plead the privilege of ſome late writers, Burner, Echard, &c. 
who have ventured into the world, without the ceremony of quotations. 
Bur he, that has not the convenience of a party, to ſupport him, muſt 
appear better guarded. As to the thing itſelf, if I have a right no- 
tion of it, quotations may be either neceſſary or ſuperfluous, according 


to the exigency of the ſubject. Some authors relate what happened in 


former times, others relate what happened in their own time. Now 
both are , upon the ſame terms, as ro what regards vouchers. In both 
caſes an author is capable of impoſing upon the world. All, in a great 
meaſure, depends upon the credit of the reporter, where authentick re- 
cords are not produced. For a hear-/ay has no more weight, when it 
is taken from the mouths of the living, than when ir is tranſcribed from 
the writings of the dead. What appears very reaſonable upon this occa- 
ſion, is, to diſtinguiſh between notorious facts, which cannot be called 


.- 


into queſtion, and ſuch, as are uncommon, ſurpriſing, or may be con- 


teſted. In the firſt caſe vowchers are a load of rubbiſh upon every page. 
What occaſion is there for proofs, that the Spaniſh armado attempted 
this iſland in 15882 of the reſtoration in 1660 ? or the revolution in 
1688 2 Suitably to theſe obſervations, I have not omitted quotations in 
general; or more diſtinctly, as the ſubject required: and have taken 
care to produce whole records, rather than the point, to which they 
were a reference, ſhould not be throughly underſtood. 
lx theſe conſiderations are judged fufficient, to procure me a protec- 
tion from well diſpoſed readers, I ſhall be glad to embrace the favour, 
However, in ſome other caſes, I find myſelf obliged to ſubmit entire- 
ly, and acknowledge my inſufficiency. The difadvantageous circum- 
ſtances, which Catholicis have lived under, fince the Reformation, Tre 
render 
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rendered them incapable to furniſh an author, ſo as to write with exact- 


neſs upon their affairs. Some were afraid of making journals, leſt they 


ſhould fall into improper hands ; and thoſe, that have ventured to be curi- 
ous in that way, have met with the uſual fate of having their papers 
loſt, plundered, or ſo damaged, as to become unſerviceable. Their learned 
men, and mifſoners, by changing their names, have left us in the dark, 
as to their families, education, places of refidence, and ſuch like cir- 
cumſtances. I have taken no {mall pains to rectify ſome miſtakes of 
this kind: but have left many more to the reader's indulgence. But as 
I can have no intereſt in committing errors of that nature, I may rea- 
ſonably expect to be charged no farther with them, than what is cuſ- 


Wuar I have farther to add, are a few reflexions concerning the zitle 


of this work; with a word or two of directions to prevent the reader 
from miſtaking my deſign. In the firſt place, T am charged with ſtiling 


Proteſtants Reformers : whereas they ought not to be called Reformers, 
but pretending Reformers : alſo, with inſerting ſeveral writers, who ap- 
pear not to have been in communion with the church of Rome : and 
with taking the ſame liberty, as to ſome foreign divines 5 who, though 
they were in communion with Rome, had no right to be taken notice 
of, on the preſent occaſion. In fine, that where I pretend to give an 
account of Pedigrees, I have not done it to ſatisfaction, omitting ſe- 
veral families of note. Theſe ſcruples offering themſelves at my firſt 
drawing up the title of the work, I ſatisfied them within myſelf upon 
the following reflexions. 1 obſerved, thoſe, that deſerted the communion ofthe 
church of Rome, are pleaſed to give themſelves the title of Reformers. Now 
whether they really did reform the church, or only pretended to do it, is a 
matter of conteſt, I ſhall not directly engage in. In hiſtory and converſation 
we commonly make uſe of ſuch appellations, as will ſufficiently diſtinguiſh 
perſons and parties, without entering into the merits of the cauſe : and as 
zſurpers are treated with, in articles of peace, upon the ſame foot with 
lawful ſoveraigns; ſol was willing rather to follow that method, than 
detain the reader by trying titles. As for inſerting perſons of another per- 
ſuaſion and communion ; I have, indeed, ſometimes taken that liberty, 


eſpecially during the ſtruggle of the two parties in the latter end of Hen- 


7y VIII reign, under Edward VI. and the firſt of queen Eliſabeth. Re- 
ligion, in Tok days, was in no fix'd ſtate, The old. and the new 
were ſo blended together, both as to doctrine and practice, that, almoſt 
every month, it put on a new face. And when the Legiſlature was 


at a ſtand, where to fix the terms of communion, particular perſons 


could not be very explicit in their belief. The generality of the people 
in thoſe days, by their complaiſance, and niet comply with every 
change, ſeem to have been of any religion, that was capable of ſecuring 


their property: ſo that both Prozeflanrs and Carholichs, by what I can 


find, had an equal claim to moſt of them. But as to the nicety of this 
enquiry, I ſhall let it paſs : my purpoſe being to take notice of them 
4; BO Gs only 
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lities and learning, I thought it more adviſeable, to give them a place 


in theſe collections, rather than deprive the reader of the ſatisfaction of 
being acquainted with ſeveral particulars concerning them; without which, 


the ſtory of thoſe days would not be fo fully underſtood. As to foreign 


writers, I found myſelf, now and then, obliged ro take notice of them, 
upon account of a certain affinity, they had contracted with the Eng- 
fb Catholicks by their joint labours. What I have mentioned concera- 
ing Pedigrees is altogether incidental. I touch them only as they fall 
in my way: and if I have omitted many families, and ſpoke with leſs 


exactneſs of others, it was becauſe the matter was foreign ro my main 


« 


delign. 3 3 
To conclude : I, have no occaſion to acquaint the publiol, that they 


are not to expect from me, upon the preſent occaſion, what moſt per- 
ſons ſeem to be much delighted with, I mean the entertainment of 


ſtile and fine periods. For as I have frequently been obliged, to break 


off the thread of a diſcourſe, and throw in the rubbs of names, years, 


and quotations ; this will be a conſiderable abatement to the pleaſure, 
the reader might otherwiſe find in a ſmooth and uninterrupted ſtory. 


However, the author and reader will fare alike. It has been porters 
work, to make theſe collections; and I am ſorry, that thoſe. I defign 


to oblige, ſhould ſhare of the drudgery. Still I am in hopes, this per- 
formance will come up to the demands of the title I have given it; and 


ſufficiently anſwer both the expectation and the expence of the curious, 


1 might alledge, how imperfect all other attempts of this kind have 
been: whereas here, I offer a complete abridgment of the Exgliſb Church 
Hiſtory, of the two laſt ages; eſpecially of what relates to Catbolicls. 
It will alſo ſerve as a key to Proteſtant hiſtorians, who frequently make 
mention of ſeveral perſons; but either for want of proper records, or 
becauſe they are not willing to be called off, from the ſubjea they are 
engaged in; leave the reader in the dark, to ſeveral paſſages con- 
cerning them; which I have clear d up from nemorialt, they could not 
be favoured with. I alſo flatter myſelf, that matters of fa&# will be placed 
in a better light, than hitherto rhey have been, by many of our hiſto- 
rians, whether Catholicks or Proteſtants : who have frequently impoſed 
upon the credulous and unwary, by conjectures and partial inſinuations. 
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4 LIST of ;he Hiſtorians and Manuſcripts made 272 


of by the Author. 


CArHOLICEK HisTORIANS. 


Au William, Apolog. pro Semin. Mont. 8 vo. 1581. 

Epiſt. de Daventriæ rend. Cracov. 8. 1588, 
Allegambe Philip, De Script. Societ. Jel. Antv. fol. 1643. 
Baccatellus Ludovicus, Vita Cardinalis Poli. Venet. 8vo. 1563. 
Bacon Thomas, Vindiciæ Nich. Smith. Leodii, 8 vo. 163 1. 
Bagſhaw Chriftoper, A Relation of the Faction in Wiſbich. 470. 160 1. 


Declaratio Motuum inter Jeſuitas, &c. Rhot. 4b. 1601. 


An Anſwer to Father Parſons's Apology. Paris, 8 vo. 1603. 


Baily Thomas, Life of Biſhop Fiſher. Lond. 8v0. 1655. 
Barnſtaple Obertus, Defen. Mariæ Reg. Scot. Colon. 8 vo. 1628. 


Bartoli Padre, Hiſt. della Comp. de Gieſu in Inglet. Rome, 1667. 


Barkley John, Hiſtory of the Gun-powder Plot. Oxon. 12mo. 1634. 
Barns John, Examen Trophzorum Bened. Angl. Rhem. 8 vo. 1622. 
Brichley William, The Chriſtian Moderator. 1652. Three Parts. 
Bombinus Paulus, Vita Edm. Campiani. Antv. 12mo. 1618. 

Boſſuet Faques, Hiſtoire des Variations, &c. 4 Paris, 8vs. 1688. 
Bouchier Thomas, De Martyrio quorundam in Angl. Pariſ. 8vg. 1586. 


Blount Thomas, Boſcobel; or, King Charles II's Eſcape. Lond. 8 vo. 1660. 


Bridgwater Fobn, Concert. Eccl. Cath. in Angl. Trov. 4to. 1594. 
Campion Edmund, Narratio de Divortio. 1ngol/?. 8 vo. 1602. | 
Carr Thomas, Pietas Pariſienſis. Pariſ. 809, 1666. | 
Carrier Benjamin, Miſſive to His Majeſty. Liege, 40. 1614. 
Cavendiſh Thomas, Life of Cardinal Wolſey. Lond. 1590. 
Cellier Ehſabeth, Malice defeated. | fol. 1660, 5 
Champney Anthony, A Letter to a Disjeſuited Gentleman. 470. 1602. 
Chauncey Maurice, Hiſt. Martyr. noſtri Sæculi. Colon. 8 uo. 1608. 
Colleton Fobn, A juſt Defence of ſlandered Prieſts. 40. 1602. 
Con George, Vita Mariæ Stuart Reg. Rome, 8vo. 1624. bh 
Davenport Chriſtopher, Hiſt. Provinciæ Min. Angl. Duaci, 16 1. 

13 Supplementum ejuſdem Hiſt. Duaci, 1672. 
Dempſler Thomas, Hiſt. Eccl. Gent. Scot. Bononiæ, 40. 1627. 


Ely Fumphfrey, Notes on Father Parſons's Apology. 80. 1602. 


Eudezmonioannes, Apolog. pro Hen. Garneto. Colon. 8vo. 1610. 
Fenn Fobn, Vitz Martyr. in Angl. Colon. 15991949. 
Fitzberbert Nicholas, Vita Card. Alani. Roma, 8 vo. 1608. 


Fitaberbert Thomas, A Defence of the Catholick Cauſe. Sz. Omers, 470. 1602. 


Floyd Fohn, Apolog. Sedis Apoſt. Rhotom. Bo. 1637. 

' © Spongna contra Decretum Sorbonne. ann 
An Anſwer to the Biſhop of Chalcedon's Inſtructions. 

Genmngs Fobn, The Life of Edmund Gennings. 40. 1617. 


Good William, Eccl. Angl. Trophæa. Rome, 1584. | 


Grand Foachim le, Hiſtoire du Divorce, &c. d Paris, 3 Vol. 809. 1688. 


Harpsfield Nicholas, Dialogi ſex. Antv. 40.” 1566. 

kb 4 Hiſtoria Eccl. Angl. Duaci, fol. 1622. 
Hodgson Fobn, The Life of Sir Thomas More. Lond. S vo. 1602. 
Holland Hugh, Horologia Angl. 1620. | | 
Keep Henry, Monumenta Weſtm. Lond. $0. 1682. 

Leech Humphfrey, Triumph of Truth. Doway, 8 vo. 1609. 


A Lefley Fobn, De Jure Succeſſionis apud Scot. Rhem. 1580. 
Tiepburn George, An encyclical Anſwer. Doway, 40. 1661. 


An Account of his Agency in Ireland. Lond. 305 472 2. 
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7 Baker Richard, Chronicles. fol. 1684. 11% bi 2309 on 2 8 
Bale John, De illuſt. maj. Brit. Script. Weſel. 1549. 
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Lilly George, Eulogia viror. Illuſtr. Venet. 8 vo. 1548. 
Luton Edward, The Life of Mr. Carr. Paris, 1674. 
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From the Year 1 500, to the Year 1688. 


2 4 32 2 


PART I. 


Book I. 


—_y 


— — 


AuT. I. 4 Wee Idea of the State of the Church, under the Britons, e ond 
Normans, from the jirft Converſion, to the beginning of the 16th Century. 


An r. II. The Origin, Progreſs, and final Determination -4 the Controverſy concerning 


the Divorce of Queen Catharine. 


AR T. III. The Steps that were taken in renouncing the Pope's Supremacy, and the Manner 


how Spiritual 1 was aſſerted and aſſum'd by King Henry VIII. 
10 


Abi: IV. The Viſitation and Diſſolu 


n of Monaſeries, and other Plots Foundations. 


ART. V. An Account of various Attempts for lr: the Reformation. 
ART. VI. The Character of King Henry VIII. | 
ART. VII. 4 W Account bf Occurrences in his 1 202 


— — , _ 


ART I 5 E 
A general I dea of the State of the Church, under the Britons, Saxons, 
and Normans, from the frf Converfi on, till abe . of” the 


Sixteenth Century. 


—— IS obſerv d both by Hiſtori- 
ans and Moraliſts, that there 
ſeldom happened any con- 
ſiderable alteration either in 
the management of publick 
affairs, of private life, with- 
out ſome previous matters which diſpoſed 
and made 'em fuſceptible of 
ſuch impreſſions. Upon this reflexion, I 
am induced to believe, that ir will neither 
be unſeaſonable, nor diſpleaſing to the 
Reader, if I give him an idea of the ſtate 
of Eccleſiaſtical affairs in the Britiſb, 
Saxon, and Norman reigns, where he may 


* 


meet with an account of ſome controver- 
ſies, which very probably might be a kind 
of introduction to that ſurpriſing revolu- 
tion which happened in the reign of king 


| Henry VIII. and by comparing times paſt 


with thoſe preſent, be more capable of 


judging of the equity of the caufe. 
| Records being very imper- 


The Britiſh 
fe, all we can gather from thence is, that 
this land was acquainted with the truths 
of Chriſtian religion in the earlieſt times, 
or (a) apoſtolick age; bur through what 
channel this happineſs was derived, is not 
diſtinctly made appear N any of our 


(a) Certum tamen _ Britannos in ipſa Ecdeir infantia Chriſtianam' Religiotiem imbibiſſe. Card. Brit. p. 45- 


Fatt. 1594. 
Vor. J. 
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that. Saint (% Peter, When he was upon ian Religion. But whoever was the firſt 

his mifſion in the weſt, paſſed over into planter of Chriſtianity among us (which in 

Great, Britain; others imagine, that we itſelf is no very material point) I cannot HJ 

once were fayour'd. with a viſit from Saint but take notice of the motives which have Y 

(c) Paul. And again, there are (d) thoſe | induced ſome writers to make choice of = | 

who give us the names of ſome that were one opinion rather than another. Some 9 

diſciples to. che 22 and who, AS tis | are willing to deprive Saint Peter of the 1 

pretended, were ſent hither, as miſſioners glory of this work, out of a particular 

of the Goſpel. But the beſt atteſted ac- | reſpe& they have for his Supremacy, and 

count is, 2 Saint (e) Foſeph of Arima- for fear they ſhould become indebted to 

thea, with ſeveral companions and fellow- | the ſee of Rome upon that account. The 

labourers, laid the foundation of the firſt like inducement they have, not to allow | 

Chriſtian church of this iſland at Glaſton- | of the ſtory of Saint Foſeph of Arimathea, 1 

bury in Somerſetſhire, as both ancient mo- ſo early an inſtance of | monaſtick diſcipline 1 

numents, the tradition of the Britiſb and | not being very conſiſtent with the œco- 1 

Saxon churches, and the generality of our | nomy of our modern Churches, who ſtile # 

hiſtorians both ancient and modern do give | themſelves reformed. They ſeem more 1 

teſtimony. But whatever may be alledged | diſpoſed to give the honour to Saint Paul, 

in proof of theſe particulars, and whether. or any other apoſtolick preacher, where 

all, or only ſome of 'em perform'd their | they don't lie under the like apprehen- 

miſſion among us (both which may be | fions. | 

maintain d without any inconſiſtency) tis To proceed to the ſecond Century. We 

an eaſy. matter to account in general for | may very rationally ſuppoſe, that thoſe who 

the means whereby we might come to the | came over to plant the Goſpel in this iſland, 

knowledge of the true faith in thoſe early | made ſome ſort of progreſs, fo far as to 2 

times. For in thoſe days, as the Roman inſtruct ſeveral particular perſons and fami- 1 

Hiſtory informs us, there was a continual | Iies; nay, we have very good grounds tio 

correſpondence between Great Britain and | think, from what happened not long after, 

Rome, to which city the Britons were | that the generality of the inhabitants had 

ſometimes carried priſoners, whilſt others | conceived a favourable opinion of the Chri/- 

travell'd thither out of curioſity, and many | tian Religion from the preaching and beha- 

were obliged to appear there to. tranſact | viour of thoſe holy labourers. For in this 

the affairs of their nation with the Romans, | age, a Britiſh king called (g) Lucius, ſent 

to whom they were become tributary. | agents to Eleutherius Biſhop of Rome, upon 

' 9 Now, as there were a great many Chri- the ſubject of his converſion, which was 

1 | ſtians at that time in Rome, among whom effected by Fugatius and Damianus, and 
ſome were (J) perſons of diſtinction, and other preachers who were appointed for 8 

| +» belong'd to the court, the Britons, that that work; by whoſe means, not only 33 

I 3 reſorted thither, could not want an op- king Lucius was reconciled to the Chriſt ian == 
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3) Metaphraſtes, Baronius, Parſons, Alredus in vita | ui 30 annos vitam monaſticam hic egit, in ſua prodidit © | 
S. Edward. nfinnated by Innoc. I. Epiſt. ad Demetrium. Epiſiola : nec eſt quod de hac reambigamus. : : —- 't 
Gildas de Excid. Brit. p. 31. Euſeb. I. 2. Hiſt. Eccl. c. 11. | () See Tacitus, Martial, I. 11. Epig. 54. and I. 4. = 
& 13. S. Epiph. bzreſ. 27. John Stow, Chro. p. 34: Epig. 13. And St. Paul, 2 Tim. 4. v. 21. where mention - F 
(c) Venant. Fort. 4. 3. de vit. S. Martini. 'Tranfiit ad | is made of Pomponia, Grecina, and Claudia, one a Roman, =! 1 
oceanum, - & qua facit inſula portum, Quaſq; Brutus habet | the other a Britiſh Lady, who probably were Chriſtians z = 
terras, & ultima Thule. Inſinuated Rom. 15. where he de- and Philipp. 4. tis ſaid, Some were Chriſtians de doms 
hgn'd to go into Spain. And that he preached there, and | Czfaris. | | a | 1 
in the Weſt, tis affirm'd by Clem. Epiſt. ad Corinth. St. (g) Gildas, p. 9. & 11. Nennius Hiſt. c. 18. Bede, I. 1. 227 
=. 0. 7 Aman Athanafius, Cyril. Hieroſol. Epiph. | Hiſt. Eccleſ. who gives particulars, and ſays, That by his- be. 
en — oretus, Gregor. Mag. &c. | | [Elutherius's] commandment, he [Lucius] might be made | R 
(4) Dorotheus in Synopfi, Meneolog. Græc. who name | a Chriſtian. The ancient book of Landaff, or of St. Teilo, N 1 
Ariſtobulus and Simon Zelotes. | Caius Hiſt, of Cambr, Parker's Antiq. Brit. Dugd. Monaſt. . B 
8 ; 
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41 F reculphus, Leland, Bale, Uſher Dug- | Uſher. de prim. Eccl. Britan. Leland, Bale, the Saxon and oh 

terv of. Fido [ am. de Antiq. Glaſton. Three royal char- | Norman Hiſt. in general, Godwin de Præſul. in Paulino, £3 

ME fe, 8 N 52 II. & another in Dugd. Monaſt.] Abp. of York. It cannot be denied, but Eleutherius, Biſhop 1 

l amd. Br. p. 162. in Edit. 1594. In hac [So- | of Rome, at the requeſt of Lucius, Ic. Fuller Chur. Hiſt. £11 

dum anti ] =: pres eng Glaſtonbury, quod admo- 1. 1. p. 10. However learned men differ in date, they agree 8 fi 

thenki) 1 1 i Ch ri Sen a Joſepho (ſcilicet Arima- | in deed. Collier Eccl. Hiſt. B. 1. c. 14. That there were 8 jr 

Philippus Gait . ſepulero mandarat, quemq; Britiſh Biſhops in Lucius time, is without queſtion. Collier So z 
bras Gallocum Apoſtslus in Bricanniam miſit, ut Chriſ- | Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 1. B. 1. p. 13. It ſeems to have been the = 


dam predicaret. Hoc enim & antiquiſſima hujus monaſterii original Tradition of the Britiſn Church. 4 | 1 
1 ith, 


Monument teſtantur, ut Patricius Hibernenſium apoſtolus, 
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- authentick hiſtory, ancient and modern, 
and the conſtant tradition of the Britiſb 


to be met with in any hiſtorian before his 
time. I own, Geoffrey Monmouth's credit 
is but very indifferent among the critics, 


ſtance of a fact (in which he agrees with 
others of good reputation) upon aceount 
of his ſuperſtructures. 
Monmouth has his advocates as well as an- 
tagoniſis in many points, wherein the cri- 
Tics call his veracity and judgment into 


hiſtorians whoſe works are now loſt, as (i) 


— WWE CE ety of = —— . ——— — 


faith, but it was attended with a kind of 
general converſion, and an Ecclęſſaſtical 
Hierarchy was eſtabliſhed under the di- 
rection of biſhops and inferior clergy. All 
this is atteſted by ancient monuments, good 


church; whereby we are informed, that the 
Britons flouriſhed with Chriſtian diſcipline 
till the next age, that they were under a ge- 
neral diſaſter from the Drocle/ian perſecu- 
tion; and queſtionleſs the ancient (5) fa- 
thers Tertullian, Origen, and Theodoret, 
had a regard to this converſion, when they 
ſignify'd, that Great Britain had embraced 
the Chriſtian religion before their time. In- 
deed, our ancient Hiſforians are very con- 
ciſe in the account they give of king Lucius; 
but Geoffrey of Monmouth, an hiſtorian of 
the 12th Century, has given us many par- 
ticulars. He tells us, that in king Lucius's 
time there were founded three archiepiſco- 
pal, and 28 epiſcopal ſees, and that the 
former were placed at London, York, and 
Caerleon, with ſome other particulars not 


yer we are not to quarrel with the ſub- 


Beſides, Geoffrey 


queſtion. And as to the preſent cafe con- 
cerning his additions to the account of king 
Lucius, it may be alledged in his favour, 
that he quotes Gildas and other Britiſb 


Gildas himſelf complains, that the records 
of the Britiſh church were in a manner all 
loſt or deſtroyed before his time. Again, 
the three cities Geoffrey Monmouth makes 
mention of, being epiſcopal ſees of the 
largeſt juriſdiction in the enſuing ages, 
and ſeveral ages after, is a circumſtance 


and both Gildas and Bede, ſpeaking of (C) 
28 cities among the Britons, tho they don't 
call em epiſcopal ſees, is another circum- 
ſtance not to be diſregarded by thoſe who 
pretend to expoſe Geoffrey Monmouth as a 
fabulous writer. But what grounds ſoever 
this hiſtorian might have for the particu- 
lars mention'd, he deſerves credit where 
he ſtands not alone as to the ſubſtance 
of his account, which ſome are pleaſed to 
attack from very weak conjectures. For 
inſtance, they wou'd. be inform'd, whether 
Lucius was ſole monarch of Great Bri- 
tain, or only one of the Petty Princes? If 
the firſt, how is this conſiſtent with the 

Roman Hiſtory, which tells us, that in 
thoſe days the iſland was ſubject to the 
Emperor ? If the latter, what authority 
could a Petty Prince have to eftabliſh 
Chriſtianity in provinces where he had no 
juriſdiction? Again, fay they, is at credi- 
ble that either the Britons or the Romans, 
who were generally Heathens, would ſuffer 
ſo univerſal a change in their religious wor- 
ſhip? The inſignificancy of theſe excep- 
tions will appear manifeſtly from what all 
perſons are ſuppoſed to judge in caſes of 
the like nature. Are hiſtorical facts, well 


ſupported in the main, to be rejected en- 


tirely, becauſe they don't tally with our 


idle ſpeculations, or becauſe we cannot be 
fully inform'd of every circumſtance that 
attended em? Every hiſtorian is not diſ- 
poſed to trouble the world with particu- 
lars; many records are loſt wherein thoſe 
particulars are mention'd, and tis by both 
theſe ways that we are deprived of a more 
ſatisfactory account concerning the conver- 
ſion of this kingdom under king Lucius, 
tho' the ſtory in ſubſtance is unconteſtable. 
If T may be permitted to ſupply all defects 
by conjectures which may be naturally 
made upon the ſtory, there is no incon- 
venience in allowing king Lucius to be ſole 
monarch of Great Britain, who at the ſame 
time might be tributary, and under ſub- 
jection to the Romans; for ſuch kind of 


favouring the account he gives of em; 


governments always were, and ſtill are in 


) Tertul. contra Judzos. I. 7. Britannorum inacceſſa 
Romanis loca, Chriſto vero ſubdita. Origen. Hom. 6. Virtus 
Domini Salvatoris & cum his eſt, qui ab orbe noſtro in 
Britannia dividuntur. Theodoretus Hiſt. Eccl. Sabellicus 
Eneid. 7.1. 5. Omnium provinciarum prima Britannia 
publicitus Chriſti nomen recepit. Euſeb. lib. 5. Hiſt. Eccl. 
C 20. | | 
(i Scripta patriz, ſcriptorumve monumenta, fi quæ 
fuerint, aut ignibus hoſtium exuſta, aut civium exulum 
claſle longius deportatz non comparent. Gila, Epiſt. de 
Excid. Britan, 

(%, See Gildas, Bede, Nennins, Matt. Weſtm. ad Ann. 


mention the 28 cities in Great Britain. Concerning the 
converſion of king Lucius, ſee Bede, I. 1. Hiſt. c. 4. Where 
he ſays, Cum Eleutherius (viz. Sanctus) Pontificatui Ronia- 
næ Eccleſiæ præeſſet, miſit ad eum Lucius Britannorum rex 
epiſtolam, obſecrans, ut per ejus mandatum Chhriſtianus effi- 
ceretur; & mox effectum piæ poſtutationis conſecutus eſt: 
ſuſceptamque fidem Britanni uſque in tempora Diocleſiani 
principis inviolatam integramque quieta pace ſervabant. 
Dr. Heylin, in his Help to Hiftory,. p. 65. {peaking of king 
Lucius, ſays, The faith of Chriſt was, it ſeems, conceal'd 
here, and hidden till the time of Lucius, who publickly 
making profeſſion. of it, procured three Archiepiſcopal Sces 


F233, and Cer in Prim. eccleſ. Brit. fol. 99. where they 


to be erected, at York, Caerleon upon Uſe, and Landon. 
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uſe in all parts of the world. But in caſe 


Lucius was only a Petty Prince (which 
ſeems moſt probable according to the ac- 
count which Julius Cæſar and other Ro- 
man hiſtorians give of the Britiſh govern- 
ment) he might make uſe of his intereſt 
to propagate the Goſpel in other petty king- 
doms where he had no juriſdiction, eſpeci- 
ally if other princes were as well diſpoſed 
as himſelf; a thing we may rationally 
ſuppoſe, conſidering that they came into 


his meaſures. I own, we are not able to 


ſatisfy every critick's curioſity how thoſe 
matters were brought about, yet we may 
be ſure it was a work of time. Hiſtorians 
often bring things into a ſmall compaſs, 
and a few lines contain what was halt 
an age before it could be brought to 
perfection. And tho upon ſuch occaſions 
che circumſtances of time, place, and per- 


ſons are omitted, they are always to. be 


ſuppoſed. And as to this point, there is 
nothing particular in the converſion of the 
Britons ; many other nations are unprovi- 
ded with records that can give a diſtinct ac- 
count of the firſt planting of Chriſtianity 
among them. From hence we may eaſily 
return an anſwer to the laſt query, How the 


- Britons and Romans, who were heathens, 
can be thought to ſuffer ſuch a publick 
alteration in their religious worſhip ? For 


tis probable that king Lucius, and the 
reſt that concurr'd with him, did meet with 
ſome oppoſition, as we find there was great 
oppoſition when the goſpel was planted at 
eruſalem, Antioch, and Rome; but we 
ve grounds to think circumſtances were 
more favourable when king Luciusattempt- 
ed that great work. The Britons were 
well diſpoſed to receive the Goſpel; and 
as for the Romans, they were not ſo ſolli- 
citous about the religion, as the riches 
and poſſeſſions of the inhabitants. Beſides, 
at that time the Emperor had ſet forth an 
edict in favour of Chriſtianity, which he 
was induced to upon account of a remark- 
able (J) victory he had obtain'd by the cou- 
rage and prayers of the Chriſtian ſoldiers 
that were employed in his wars ; of which 


antient writers, both Heathens and Chriſ- 


tians, give a particular account. 


Chriſtian Religion having thus got an 
eſtabliſnment in this kingdom in the ſe- 
cond century, it met with no interruption 
during the next age, as (m) Gildas and Bede 
relate, where they tell us, that the perſe- 


cution under Dicclgſian, which began to- 


wards the cloſe of the third century, raged 
furiouſly in the Britiſb church, and car- 


ried off thoſe eminent profeſſors of Chrit- 


tianity St. Alban, Fulius, Aaron, Ampbi- 
balus, &c, Bede, who ſeldom toucheth 


upon the Britiſh affairs (his deſign being 
only to write the Saxon hiſtory) yet he has 


given us ſome particulars concerning Saint 
Alban, eſpecially of the miracles that were 
wrought at his execution, vid. That the 
executioner's eyes dropt out, upon which 
he became a Chriſtian ; that a river was 
dry'd up for the people to paſs over; that 
a fountain ſprung up at his feet where 
he knelt down to pray before his execu- 
tion. The account of theſe Britiſb mar- 
tyrs is mention'd and approv'd of by the 
beſt (a) hiſtorians of our country, both 
antient and modern. | 

(0) St. Alban's ' martyrdom Bede has in- 


ſerted in bis Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory without 


making the leaſt queſtion of the. authority. 
This narrative uſed likewiſe to be read upon 
St. Alban's anniverſary in the Engliſh 
church before the Norman conqueſt, as ap- 
fears by the Saxon copy in the Cambridze 
edition of Bede 
concerning St. Alban, mention'd by Bede, 
agrees exattly with a very antient account 
written in the Verulamian, or Britiſh /an- 
guage, as Matthew Paris informs us. The 
account tranſlated out of” the Britiſh into 


the Latin by one Unwo a prieſt, may be 
ſeen in archbiſhop (p) Uſher, who lkewije 


fakes notice of an old inſcription dug up in 
St. Alban's church in the year 1257, with 
theſe words : In this Mauſoleum was found 
the venerable corps of St. Alban proto- 


martyr of Britain. This inſcription upon 


a leaden plate is thought to have been made 
in the reign of king Offa. The miracles 


of a fountain breaking out at St. Alban's feet, 


and the executioner's eyes dropping out, are 
unmention'd by Gildas, who only takes notice 


| of his drying up a paſſage in the river. But 


(7) Dio. in Marco Aurel. Xiphilinus. Euſeb. lib. c. 
c. 5. Hiſt. Ecel. Greg. Nyſſ. orat. in 40 Martyr. Tertofl 
Apolog. c. 5. & lib. ad Scapulam c. 4. | 

() Gild. de excid. Quæ pracepta—uſque ad Diocleſiani 
tempora permanſerunt. Bede 1. 7. Eccl. Hiſt. c. 7 The 
Rritons then [in king Lucius's time] receiving the faich, kept 
it ſound and undefiled until oclefian the emperor's time. 

6 Gildas de Excidio. Bede I. 1. Hiſt, Eccl. c. 7. 


2 


foreign writers. 


Camd. Brit. p. 305. in Edit. 1594. Verolamienſes ejus 


martyrium marmori inſeripſerunt, incenibuſque inſeruerunt; 
ſed poſtea cum immanitatem ma'tyrum tanguis viciſſet, 


Chriſtiani eccleſiam mirandi (ut inquit Beda) operis in ejus 
memoriam poſuerunt. Ao, Venantius Fortunatus, and other 
e) Collier Eccl. Hiſt. Vol. 1. B. 1. p. 22. 
(2) Her Antiq. Brit. Eeel. cap. 7. : 


Alſo this relation 
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then we are to obſerve, that Gildas is very 


brief, and does not ſeem to deſign a detail of 
circumſtances. And to ſhew that Bede is not 


 fingular in recounting heſe miracles, Ado 


Viennenſis, Rabanus Maurus, Notkerus, 
and Matthæus Florigerus affirm the ſame. 
As for St. Alban's miracles, being atteſied 
ſuch authors of antiquity and credit, I 
don't fee why they ſhould be queſtion d. That 
miracles were wrought in the church at 
this time of day, is clear from the aoritings 
of the antients. To ſupp | 
miracles but thoſe in the Bible, is to believe 
too little. Jo imagine that God ſbou d exert 
his omnipotence, and appear ſupernaturally 


for his ſervants in no place but Jewry, and 


in no age ſince the apoſtles, is an unrea- 


_ fonable fancy; for fince the world was not 


all converted in the apoſtles times, and God 
deſgn d the farther enlargement of his church, 
why ſhou'd we not believe he ſhou'd give the 
Pagans the higheſt proof of the truth of Chriſ- 
tianity, and honour his ſervants with the 
moſt indiſputed credentials * Now if this be 
very reaſonable to ſuppoſe, why ſhou'd Saint 
Alban's miracles be diſbelieved, the occaſion 


being great enough for ſuch an extraordinary 


znterpoſition? And to carry. the ſame re- 


flexion down to after-ages, where there was 
a a like occaſion for God to ſhew his power, 


and the general concurrence of hiſtorical 
credit to witneſs the facts, why may we 
not afford the ſame belief to thoſe won- 
derful operations which are recounted 
of St. Germanus, - when he maintain'd the 
cauſe of the church againſt the Pelagians? 
of St. Auguſtin, when he converted the 
Saxons? of St. Boniface, when he preach'd 


to the Germans? and of St. Xaverius, when 


in theſe latter ages he carried the goſpel 
into the Indies? To alledge, that upon 
theſe latter occaſions all was trick and 
contrivance to ſupport a party, is a deſpe- 
rate plea, not only rendring hiſtorical cre- 
dit uſeleſs, and expoſing Chriſtianity to 


the reproaches of Infidels, but even ſap- 


ping the foundation of all Chriſt's mi- 


— 


racles, which the Jews attack d by the ſame 


To ſuppoſe there are no 


— 


The perſecution, under Diocleſian hav- 
ing caus d a great deſtruction in the Britiſh 
church in the cloſe of the third, and begin- 
ning of the fourth century, it did not re- 
cover itſelf till the Emperor Conſtantine 
the Great, becoming a Chriſtian, by (9 
publick edicts ordered all the old churches 
to be repaired, and new ones to be built, 
with Permiſſion to the faithful to annex 
what lands they pleaſed to them, to- 
wards the ſupport of the biſhops and 


clergy, who now appeared out of their 
lurking- holes, and with great joy were 


recalled from the ſlavery and baniſh- 
ment they had been confined to during 
the late general perſecution. Great Bri- 
tain, among other parts of the empire, 
ſhared of this bleſſing; and though our 
records furniſh us not with many par- 


 ticulars, yet ſeveral perſons are made 


mention of, even in the beginning of 


this age, as eminent profeſſors of the Chri- 


ſtian religion. The firſt, Helena, mother 
to Conſtantine the Great, daughter of Coi- 


lus, a Britiſh prince. To her we may join 


(r) Conſtantius, father to Conſtantine, who 
towards the latter end of his days be- 
came a Chriſtian, and died at Vr. A- 
gain, we read of Iltutus and Gudwallys, 
two Britiſb biſhops, who. very probably 


were of thoſe prelates that had ſurvived 


the perſecution. Now alfo, we have an 
account of two monaſteries being fonnded, 
one at Wincheſter, another at Abingdon ; 
and if the monaſtery of (/) Glaſtonbury 
was not a religious community in the 
infancy of the Britiſb church, it was ſo 
at leaſt in this century; for St. Patrick 
a Briton was born about the year 361, 
and, as our antiquities give an account, 
had a great part of his education in that 
monaſtery, where he lived near thirty 
years. Towards the latter end of this age, 
as Bede reports, one (t) Ninian, a learned 
and zealous Briti/h prieſt, who had ſome 
time been educated at Rome, was ſent from 
thence to preach the Goſpel to the ſouth- 
ern Picts, which he performed with great 
ſucceſs; and having converted a vaſt 


| (9) Collier Ecel. Hiſt. vol. 1. B. 1. p. 37. Conſtantine the 
Great, about four years before the council of Nice, ſet 
forth the famous conſtitution extant in the Theodoſian 
code [16 tit. 2. I. 4.] by which, all perſons are left at li- 
berty to bequeath what they thought fit by will to the 
catholick churches of Chriſtians. Beſides what is here 
taken notice of by Collier, it may be farther obſerved, 
that Chriſtianity had got a pretty good eſtabliſhment be- 
fore Conſtantine, by the connivance of ſeveral emperors, 
eipecially of Philip, who about 246, was privately a 


£ 
. 
: 


Chriſtian, as ſeveral hiſtorians give an account. Vid. 
Euſeb. lib, 6: Hiſt. Eecl. c. 27, 29. Vincentius Lirinenfis 


Commonit. c. 23. Orofius I. 7. cap. 13. and others. 
r)] Euſeb. in vit. Conſtant. Zonaras I. 2. Ann. 


J Patricius Hibernenſium apoſtolus, qui 30 annos vi- 


tam monaſticam hic egit. Camd. 1 


(t) Bede, Harpefeld, Camd. Collier Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 2. 


B. 1. p. 43. He travelled to the holy ſee, where his learn- 
ing and holy life made the pope take notice of him, who 
is ſaid to have ſent him back into Britain. 
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number of the inhabitants, he became a 
Biſhop, and had his fee at a * in 
Galloway, formerly called White-bern, or 
Candida Caſa. (u) About this time alſo, | 
ſome pains were taken to ſpread the Goſ- 
pel in Treland, the inhabitants being then 
called Scoti; for when in the next age 
Palladius was ſent from Nome to inſtruct 
them, it appeared that ſome of them 
had a knowledge of Chriſtianity before 
he came among them. 

This is the account we have of the 
Britiſh church at home. But befides, we 
have ſome information from abroad, where, 
as authentick records report, ſeveral Bri- 
ti biſhops appeared, and fate in thoſe 
councils which were called in the (x) 
Eaſt to ſuppreſs the Arian hereſy. The 
fame hiſtorians inform us, that the Br:- 
tiſh Chriftians of the fourth century fre- 
quently viſited (y) Rome, Jeruſalem, and 
other remarkable places, whither the 
faithful of other nations uſually reſorted 


to pay their devotions; and particular 


mention is made of their travelling to 
have a fight of the famous (=) Simon 
Stylites, whoſe miracles and extraordinary 
way of living was a ſubje& of admiration 
to all parts of the world. But it proved 
very unfortunate both to the Britiſb 


church and ſtate, when about the year 379 


(a) Maximus the Roman governor carried 
out of the kingdom an incredible number 
of the inhabitants, in order to employ 
them againſt the Goths, who had invaded 
the Empire; for, as Gildas reports, they 
never ſaw their own country again; and 
it is thought ſome of them were placed 
in Armorica, now called Little Britain. 
Now the misfortune was, the drawing 
out of theſe Britons, and the Roman le- 
gions being afterwards called over to de- 
fend their own country, by this means 
the Britons were become incapable of 
maintaining their ground againſt the 
Pics, which obliged them to invite the 


Saxons over to aſſiſt them; and this piece 
of management proved at laſt to be their 
ruin. | | 
In the next place, let us take a view 
of the Britiſh church in the fifth centu- 
ry, which preſent's us with a diſmal 
ſcene of confuſion, when all matters both 
civil and religious were under ſo bad 
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entire deſtruction. The civil power was 
daily attacked by the P:#s; and the Ro- 
man forces, on whom they depended, 
were continually called away to obſerve 
other enemies who were much more for- 
midable. Pelagius had now begun to 
ſpread his pernicious doctrine in ſeveral 
parts of the church, and Great Britain 


was not free from the infection; and 


being unprovided with perſons of ſuffici- 
ent learning to detect the ſophiſtry of 


that ſubtle hereſy, the Gallican biſhops 


were applied to, to give them ſome aſ- 
ſiſtance. Accordingly, () Germanus biſhop 
of Auxerre, and Lupus biſhop of Troyes 


came over, and having confuted the Pe- 
lagians both by arguments and miracles, 


returned back into their own country. 
But in a little while Gernanus made the 


Britons a ſecond viſit, having for his 


companion Severus biſhop of Treves. The 
occaſion of this fecond viſit was, to clear 
the nation from the remains of Pelagi- 
aniſin, and reſtore eceleſiaſtical diſcipline, 
which had languiſhed for a long time 


engaged in againſt the Picts. Upon this 


a learned Britiſb prieſt, in the ſee of 
Caerleon, and gave directions for founding 
two monaſteries, one at Hent/and on the 
river Wye, the other at Mockreſs, By 
theſe regulations, the Britiſb church be- 
gan to be again in ſome repute, and, to- 
wards the latter end of this age, their 
monaſteries and ſchools for the educa- 


cation of youth turned out ſeveral emi- 


— 


01 q Proſper in Chro. who ſays, he was ſent ad Scotos in 
iſtum credentes: he alſo calls it an Ifland, which cannot 
be underſtood of Scotland. 

(x) Vid. Arles, Nice, Sardica, Ariminum. The names 
of the Britiſh biſhops were Eborius biſhop of York, Re- 
ſtitutus Biſhop of Lo and Adelphius biſhop of Co- 
lonia Londonia, which may be Caerleon. See an account 
of their ſitting in thoſe ſynods, in Concil. Gall. Sirmon- 
= tam. 1. P. 9. —_—_ __ I. 2. Hiſt. Sacr. Athanaſ. A- 
Polog. 2. and Epiſt. ad ſolit. vit. agentes. 

7 74 St. Jerome, | Norms &c. 25 

( Theodoretus Hiſt. Eccl. cap. 26. 

(4) Concerning this depopulation of Britain, ſee Gildas 
de Excid. Nennius Hit. Brit, c. 28. Sidonius Apollinaris 


i 


1. 1. epiſt. 7. and others. a 
(5) Conſtantius cotemporary in vita Germ. I. 1. e. 19. 
where he relates the miſſion and his miracles. Proſper in 
3 Nennius Hiſt, Brit. Bede 1. 1. Hiſt. Eccl. c. 7. Cum | 
rit. p. 305. in edit. 1594. Tanta religionis opinio Vero- 
lamio 928 +} ut hic — * anno mundi * 429 
haberetur, cum Pelagiana hereſis per Agricolam Severiani e- 
iſcopi filium in hac inſula repullulaſſet. Britannicaſq; 
ccleſias ita maculaſſet, ut ad veritatem aſſerendam Ger- 
manum Antiſidorenſem, & Lupum Tricuſſinum è Gallia 
evocarent, qui refutata Hereſi ſe venerabiles Britannis reddi- 
derunt ; in primis Germanus, qui plurima per hane inſu- 


lam templa ſibi ſacrata habet 


nent 


management, as to threaten nothing but 


through the wars they were continually 


occaſion, Germanus placed one Dubritius, 
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nent men, who made a conſiderable fi- 
gure, both by their learning and piety, in 


the age enſuing. 


I obſerved above, that the kingdom 


of Ireland (the inhabitants whereof are 


by old hiſtorians called Scoti) had for- 
merly received ſome inſtructions in the 
Chriſtian religion, but it was not till the 


fifth century that it became happy by 


almoſt a total converſion, which was et- 
fected by the care of pope Celeſtine, who 


ſome time, and became their firſt arch- 
biſhop, who was ſucceeded by St. (c) Pa- 
trick, a Briton by birth, and by whoſe 
extraordinary zeal and primitive beha- 
viour, the work was compleared, and he 
deſervedly ſtiled the apoſtle of Ireland. 
Some there are, who pretend that Palla- 
dius ſtepped over into Scotland, and preach- 
ed the Goſpel to the northern P:#s, and 
from thence they date the firſt converſion 
of thoſe remote people. It appears fur- 
ther from the records of thaſe times, 
that St. Patrick had been ſome time e- 
ducated in France, that he had lived thirty 
years in the ancient monaſtery of G/afton- 
bury, had been a hearer of St. Germanus, 
and, while he lived in Treland, laid the 
foundation of ſeveral monaſteries in that 
kingdom. 

While things ſucceeded thus proſper- 
ouſly in Ireland and Scotland in favour 
of the Chriſtian religion, the Britons were 
laying ſchemes, which ended with the loſs 
both of their religion and liberty: for, 
being deferred by the Romans, and under 
daily diſturbances from their ' neighbours 
the Picts, they had made choice of one 
(d) Vortiger, a perſon of diſtinction, and, 
as tis ſuppoſed, of the Br:7zfþ royal blood, 
to govern them as their king; who, 
finding by experience that the Britons were 
incapable of themſelves to withſtand their 
enemies the Pics, entered into the 
dangerous project of calling in ſtrangers 


to his aſſiſtance: and accordingly he con- 


N 


firſt ſent thither Palladius, a clergyman 
of Rome, who laboured among them for 


| trated with the Saxons and Angles, a 


warlike people of Germany, who eaſily 
were perſuaded to accept of the propo- 
ſals, in hopes of enriching themſelves by 
the ſervice. The troops they ſent over 
were conducted by. two generals, bro- 
thers, Hengiſt and Horſus, who landed in 
Great Britain about the year 449. It 
was not long before they diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their valour, and in ſeve- 
ral conflicts brought the P:#s to reaſon. 
The ſucceſs had rendered them great 
favourites with king Vortiger, who, by 
way of recompence, having caſt off his 
lawful wife, took in her place the 
daughter of Hengiſt. This fe ct hugely 
incenſed the generality of his Britiſh ſub- 


jets, and eſpecially the clergy, who ſuf- 


fered very much for remonſtrating againſt 
his alliance with a heatheniſh nation. But 
Vortiger was ſo far from relenting, that 
he daily increaſed his favours to the Sax- 
ons, putting them into poſſeſſion of ſe- 
veral provinces, and permitting them to 
ſend over for freſh troops, by which 
means they became capable to diſpute a 
ſuperiority with the Britons when occaſion 
offered. And it was not long before ſeveral 
occaſions were offered, from the viſible par- 
tiality Vortiger ſhewed to the Saxons. Hence 
a war quickly enſued, which continued 
all this century under the three kings, 
Vortimer, Uther Pendragon, and Aurelius 
Ambroſius, ſucceſſors to Vortiger, in one of 
whoſe reigns a terrible battle was fought 
in the year 493, where a great ſlaugh- 
ter was made of the Saxons. Bede gives 
an account of this engagement in the 
words of Gildas, whom he quotes; and 
ſe) Gildas tells us the battle was fought 
at a place called Mons Badanicus, which 
is ſuppoſed to be on the downs near the 
Bath, and that it was in the year above 
mentioned, the ſame year he was born. 

(f) The fixth century proved ſtill 
more fatal to the Britons, both as to ci- 
vil and religious affairs, which ape pathe- 
tically deſcribed by Gildas, who was an 

N e eye- 
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{<) Proſper in Chron. & in Collat. 
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Bede is ſilent. Camd. 


Brit. p. 647. in edit. 1594. Hic enim natione Britannus, 


& Martino Luronenſi affinuate conjunctus, Palladio defuncto, 
a Cæleſtino ſubrogatus, tanto ſucceſſu religionem Chriſtia- 
nam per Hiberniam propagavit, ut longe maximam inſu- 
læ partem ad Chriſtum convertens Hibernorum apoſtoli no- 


* 


rec 
the 1 N a of . Bangor. 


** 


(4) Gildas de Excidio. Bede, 1. 1. Hiſt. Ecdl. e. 2 
(e) Gildas was born in the year 493, and as Uſher 


ons, died about the year 597. He sue. a monk 
Collier Eccl. Hit 


vol. 1. b. 1. p. 


(f) The general account - we bave G. the, Reitees: is. 


this: Their Antiquarians derive their, deſcent from the. 
Trojans ; that they had 68 kings before they were viſted 
by Julius Cæſar, who attempted to conquer them about 
50 years before the birth of our Saviour. They were then 
governed by ſeveral petty kings, though ſome * tri 

N utary 


men meruerit; & ejus diſcipuli tantos progreſſus in re 
Chriſtiana fecerunt, ut ſubſequenti ætate Seoticis monachis 
nihil ſanctius, nihil eruditius fuerit, & in univerſam Europam 
ſe nctiſſimorum virorum examina emiſerunt, quibus Fulda 
Germaniz. St. Gallus Helvetiz, alizq; urbes & mona- 
ſeria, originem debent ſuam. | 
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eye-witneſs to the misfortunes of his 
country. What he relates is for the moſt 
part in general terms; but other records 
afford us more particulars. And in the 
firſt place, as to civil matters: The prince 
that appeared at the head of the Britons 
in the beginning of this century, was 
(&) Arthur, a young man of great hopes, 
and very ſucceſsful'in many engagements 
againſt the Saxons, the fame whereof was 
the ground of a great number of roman- 
tick accounts concerning him, which are 
alrogether inconſiſtent with true hiſtory; 


Viz. That he not only recovered the li- 


berty of his own people, but alſo con- 
quered Scotland, and all the Britiſb iſlands, 
laid France waſte, and even put the 
whole Roman empire into fear by a 
powerful army which he led to the foot 
of the Alps. But notwithſtanding theſe 
fables, which I ſuppoſe were taken from 
the high flights of ſome Britiſb piece of 
poetry, King Arthur was in all reſpects 
a perſon who merited che beſt of cha- 
racters, though his end was unfortunate; 
for being diſturbed by his nephew Mor- 
dredus, who diſputed the crown with 
him, this occaſioned a civil war, in which 
they both loſt their lives; and by this 
means the Saxons had an opportunity of 
ſpreading themſelves, and getting a bet- 
ter eſtabliſhment in the iſland. After 


Arthur, about ſeven or eight other Bri- 


rtiſh kings ſucceeded him, whoſe reigns 
were remarkable for nothing but indo- 
lence, immorality, and tyranny; by which 
means they became odious to their own 
people, and a prey to their enemies : 
for, as Gr/das obſerves, their behaviour 
was ſo provoking to the Almighty, that 
it accelerated the ruin both of their 
church and government. The laſt prince 
indeed, who appeared as king among 
them, whoſe name was Cadwallader, was 
a perſon of a promifing diſpoſition, and 
took ſome pains to recover his people both 
from vice and ſlavery ; but they became 
uneaſy under his conduct, and he was 
obliged to quit his government. The 
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conſequence whereof was a civil war a- 
mong the nobility concerning a new e- 
lection; which being attended with a 
great plague, and upon that a famine, 
the Saxons made a hand of theſe provi- 
dential calamities, and became ſole ma- 


ſters. In the mean time Cadwallader 
retired into Armorica, or Little Britain, 
where he had ſome intereſt, and had 
ſome thoughts of raiſing an army to try 
once more to recover his right; but, as 
it is reported, he was admoniſhed in a 
viſion to deſiſt, for the fate of his country 
was fixed; upon which, altering his reſo- 
lution, he travelled to Rome, where he 
ended his days. | AO) 

The Saxons having brought moſt' of 
the Britiſb provinces under ſubjection, 
the old inhabitants ſeemed to be at li- 
berty to diſpoſe of themſelves as they 
pleaſed. Some put on the yoke, and re- 
mained in their ancient habitations, but 
the generality, by degrees, retired into 
Wales and Cornwal; and not a few went 


refuge for the poor Britots during all the 
ſtruggles they had with the Saxons. | Up- 
this occaſion, as the records take notice, 
St. Malo, a Britiſh Biſhop, fled over 
into Little Britain. St. Sampſon, allo a 


try, and was made biſhop of Dole. How- 
ever, ſeveral biſhops and clergy reſided a- 
mong the Saxons till towards the latter 
end of this century ; for I find that The- 
onus biſhop of Londen, and Thadiccus Bi- 
ſhop of Vork, with many of the inferior 
clergy, did nor retire into Wales till about 


ried along with them a great many re- 
licks and church ornaments. This re- 
moval, which appears to be general, 
might very probably happen on account 
of ſome perſecution ; for we may very 
well ſuppoſe, that when the two nations 
were 'at ſuch variance, the biſhops and 
clergy could not” be very eaſy undet ſuch 
circumſtances. „55 | 
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butary to others. They ſtill had petty princes, but in 
ſubjection to a Roman governor. The Romans deſerted 
them about 449, when the Saxons came amongſt them. 
They ſtruggled with the Saxons during the reign of 16 
Britiſh kings, till the beginning of 600, when they were 
driven into Wales, where for a long time they were {till 
governed by kings, and had almoſt continual wars with 
the Saxons, both during the heptarchy and monarchy. 
About 840, Wales was divided into three principalities, 
North-wales, South-wales, and Powis-land. They conti- 
nued their wars with England, but commonly were tri- 


berty 


*» — 


butary, till at laſt they were entirely ſubdued by king 
Edward I. about 1274. However, they remained under 
their own laws and cuſtoms, till they were incorporated 
in the reign of king Henry VIT. and had the ſamepri- 
vileges and laws with the Engliſh. 155 2 

( g Nothing can be better atteſted than the ſubſtance 
of his ſtory. I'is criticiſing with a vengeance, to ex- 
punge his name out of the records of true hiſtory, upon 
account of the fables that have been invented to celebrate 
his memory. The Goſpel is not ſafe under ſuch a li- 


The 


over into Little Britain, a country of 


biſhop, went over into the ſame coun- 


the year 586, at which time, they car- 
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The Britons that retired into the weſtern 


part of the iſland, cal led Wales, being well 
ſettled there, began, as we imagine, to re- 


flect upon former days, and what it was 
thar had brought thoſe calamities upon 
their nation; which was no other than, 
as things are repreſented by Gildas, an 
inundation of all ſorts of vices. And, in- 


deed, they profited by the reflection; for, 
in a few years, both learning and religious 


diſcipline was carried to ſuch a height, 


that no part of Chriſtendom made a better 


figure than the Britiſh Church in Wales, 
and other adjacent places. I will mention 
ſome inſtances, as they ſtand recorded both 


in ancient and modern Hiſtory. There we 


have an account of St. ( David, biſhop 
of Caerleon upon L, who laid the foun- 
dation of twelve monaſteries, among which 
one was that of Ro/e-valley, and very pro- 
bably that of Bangor, tho' ſome give it an 
earlier date. About the year 518, he held 
a council in oppoſition to the Pelagian 


hereſy. Having ſat ſeveral years at Caer- 


leon, he removed his ſee to Menevia, now 
called St. David's, about 529. He lived 
to a vaſt age; and was in being many years 


after the converſion of the Saxons. Now] 
alſo flouriſhed St. (i) Petrock, educated in 


a monaſtery near the river Severn, where 


he publickly read on the heads of divinity, 


and had ſeveral perſons of his audience. 


He afterwards became a biſhop, reſiding in 


Cornwal, and gave a name to the town 


called Petrocꝶſtou, now Padſiow. Cotem- 
porary with theſe was (2) Oudzceus, biſhop 
of Landaff, who was a learned and zealous 
prelate. He conven'd a council of the 
clergy and abbots of his dioceſe; of which 
Spelman gives an account, with the names 
of the abbots that appear'd. (7) About the 
year 560, we meet with St. Kentigern a 
Scotchmgn, biſhop of Glaſgow, who being 


driven out of his own country, fled into 


North Wales, where he laid the foundation 
of a monaſtery between the rivers Choyd 
and Eluy. He was a man of learning, and 


had 600 moriks under his inſpection. He 
ordered them into three ſtations; ſome 


managed the husbandry part abroad; o- 


thers were employed in domeſtick affairs 


within doors; a third attended only to 
ſtudies and divine ſervice. In ſome time 


this monaſtery was made an epiſcopal ſee, 
and St. Kentigern became the firſt biſhop. 
The biſhop, in old records, is ſtiled | E/y- 
wenſis, Eluenſis, and Lanelwenſis. After 
ſome years, St. Kentigern being recall'd in- 
to his own country, appointed St. Aſaph 
to be his ſucceſſor, who was born in North- 


Wales, and educated in the monaſtery of 


Elywin, or Lanelwy, under St. Kentigern. 
(n) I muſt not paſs over in ſilence here the 


famous Triſh abbot Columba, who leaving 


his country about 565, came to preach 
the Goſpel to the northern Pics; which 
he perform'd with great ſucceſs, as Bede 
gives a full account, and died about the 
year 597. (n) Bridicius their prince gave 
him the iſiand of Iona, or Icolumkill, for a 
monaſtery, where he was buried, at 77 years 
age, and about 32 after bis coming into 
Britain. Before he left Ireland, he founded 
a confiderable monaſtery there, called Dear- 


mach in the Scotiſh language, i. e. A field 


of oaks. Theſe two monaſteries of Iona and 
Dearmach multiplied into a great many 
religious houſes in Britain and Ireland; of 
all which, the monaſtery of Iona, where 
Columba hes buried, is reckon'd the prin- 
cipal. —— His ſucceſſor Adamnanus wrote 
bis Life. This Adamnanus was abbot 0 
Hy, or Tona, when Bede was à child; and 
therefore he ſeems well qualified to give his 
teſtimony. | | 
The account of this century brings us to 
the time of the Saxons converſion, which 
happened in the cloſe of it; which matter 
ſhall be referr'd to the next, or ſeventh 
century. In the mean time, I defire the 
reader to caſt his eye back upon the our- 
ward ceconomy of the Britiſb church, as it 
is deſcribed from the beſt and only records 
we can meet with. Doubtleſs it will ſur- - 


— 


) Collier, Ecel. Hiſt. vol. 1. B. 1. p. 56. David is 
ſaid to have continued upon his laſt ſee ſixty-five years, and 
having founded twelve monaſteries in the neighbourhood, 
died in the year 642, being 146 years of age. Gidwin de 
Pref. ſpeaking of St. David's miracles, ſaith, « Neither 
* therefore would I be ſo peremptory in derogating too 
much from ſuch reports; for we ſee no reaſon why they 
© may not be true. | f | 

() Collier, Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 1. B. 1. p. 59. 

( Ibid. p. 66. | f 

(/) Camd. Brit. p. 523, edit. 1594. Circa annum 
enim reparatæ ſalutis 560, Kentigernus epiſcopus Glaſ- 


guenſis, è Scotia profugus, epiſcopalem ſedem cœnobiumque 


hoc [St. Afaph's] conſtituit, congregatis ſexcentis ſexaginta 
tribus fratribus, quorum trecenti illiterati agriculturæ, toti- 
demque alii operibus intra monaſterium exercendis, reliqui 
divinis rebus peragendis vacarent, quos ita per conventus 
diſtribuit, ut jugiter aliqui in templo Dei inſervirent. Cùm 
autem in Scotiam rediret. Aſaphum virum integerrimum 
huic cœnobio præfecit, à quo 3 nomen impoſitum. 


n) Bede, lib. 3. Hitt. Eccl. cap. 4. Speaking of the 
privileges of the abby of za, ſays, Et ipſi eliam epiſcopi 
ordine inuſitato deberent eſſe ſubjecti juxta exemplum primi 
doctoris illius, qui non epiſcopus ſed preſbyter exſtitit, & 
monachus. 


6 Collier, Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 1. B. i. p. 6. 
D | prize 
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GENERAL HISTORY. 


Part]. 


Prize and pusale fore ſort of readers, 
When they ihnd rhemſclyes entertain d with 
nothing hut aAHote, wants, and monaſtiek 
pundatigas; and by viewing chings/ in chat 
glass, oblgrve ito lit le pf reſemblance-with 
che preſentgimes in /vehichithey ive ; When 
monks are reprsſented as idle drones; mo- 
naſteries, jchools for ignorance and iſupar- 
ſtition; and the diſſolution of ſuch pious 
gſtabliſhments, a glorigus undertaking, be- 
_ caring che zeal of an Apoſtle, and che title 
of a Reformer ! When tis conſidered that 
this method of life was embraced:by their | 
Britilb anceſtors, who are ſuppoſed to 
have followed the Goſpel in the greateſt 
Aurity, and not to have been drawn into 


ſuch practices by any foreign influence 
gr jurifdictiqn, it will be a hard matter co 
find out choſe Chriſtians, from whence they 
drew che plan of che preſent œconomy that Nya, St. Auguſtin, Caſſianus, St. Bene- 
is eſtahliſh d among them. Some Writers, 
indeed, I have met with, who pretend to 
reconcile the Brat diſcipline to the pre- 
ſent poſture of cheir affairs; but their argu- | 


ments are of fo dine a thread, that they are 
plowu away with a blaſt. (o) They al- 
ledge, that the word Mart had a quite dif- 
ferent ſignification, than what it after- 
wards obtain d in ſuperſtitious ages; that 
any one was call d a Mont, who livid a 

uiet, ſequeſter d, and ſtudious life; that if 
TH liv d in one community, it was done 
without any ties, or the yows of poverty, 
chaſtity, or obedience, which were addi- 
tions of later ages, and no part of ancient 
monaſtick diſcipline. This, indeed, is a 
very learned and ingenious comment upon 
the ancient records of the church, and a 
pretty repreſentation of a monaſtick life; 
but at the ſame as void of truth, as it is full 
of unparallel'd aſſurance. What will not 
Prejudice undertake, which dares venture 
to make an attempt ſo directly contrary to 
plain matter of Fact? I own, the buſineſs 
of a monk is a retic d life, jointly with ſtudy 

and prayer: I am not ignorant that now 


[anflshen ifome have had he appel lation of 


manbsigiwen them by hiſtorians, purely. qn 
acegumt of their retir d Way af living: But 
to alledge bis as à ſpecimen of the mo- 
naſtick ilife in: general, and apply it to all 
thoſe monaſtaries which were erected all 
over the church in the fourth, fifth, and 
ſixch ages, (as ſoon as the ſtate of Chriſtian 
Religion would admit of ſuch a diſcipline) 
is a plain inſult upan common underſtand- 
ing. Look ãato the ancient hiſtorians that 
relate What happenid in che primitive ages, 
wz. Epiphanius, Euſebius, Jerome, Thee- 
donetus, Sqorates, Somomenus, Ruffin, and 
Others, Who have given us che lives .of the 
monks that liv'd in the Eaſt, in Paleftane, 
and Agypt. Turn over the works of thoſe 
fathers WhO have publifh'd their rules and 
conſtitutions, vi. St. Bafy, St. Gregory of 


did, &c. And for greater ſatisfaction up- 
an this point, take a view of the canons of 
che councils, both general, national, and 
Provincial, and form your judgment ac- 
cord ing to what you find there concerning 
the obligations and diſcipline of a mo- 
naſtick life. That they commonly lived 
under one roof; were ſubject to one ſupe- 
rior; were not maſters. of property, hut 


treated as vow-breakers and vagabonds, if 
they preſum'd to marry, or quit their mo- 
naſteries; and were puniſhable by the an- 
cient laws, both civil and eccleſiaſtical, if 
they happen'd to be guilty of thoſe crimes, 


is a truth ſo plainly deliver'd in all the re- 


cords of antiquity, that tis an ocular con- 
yiction to any one that will but give him- 
{elf the trouble to peruſe them. So that 
unleſs we look upon the Br:iti/h monks to 
have been the apes or mimicks of all others 
that made profeſſion of a monaſtick life, 
we ſhall be obliged to own, that their diſ- 
cipline was the ſame, as well. in ſubſtance 


as in outward appearance. 


K ef at s C . 
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'o} Among other things objected by the Doratifts, a- 
pun the catholick church, one of their topicks was Sg 
tick life. St. Aug. l. * cont. Liter. Petiliani, ſays, 
Deinceps perrexit ore maledico in vituperationem monaſte- 
riorum & monachorum, arguens etiam me, quod hoc ge- 
nus vit 2 me fuerit inſtitutum. Again, St. Aug. in PC. 
132. gives a general idea of a monaſtick life; where the 
natift attacks him, ſaying, Quid fibi vult nomen Mo- 
nachorum ? oſtendite ubi ſeriptum fit nomen Monachorum. 
Lare ergo non appellemus monachos, cùm dicat Pfalmus, 
Ecce quam bonum, & quam jucundum habitare fratres in 
unum ? —— Merito infultant nomini unitatis, qui ſe ab uni- 
tate præciderunt. Merito illis diſplicet nomen Monacho- 


rum, qui illi nolunt habitare in unum cum fratribus : ſed 


| pollidet proprium. 


| ſequentes Donatum, Chriſtum dimiſerunt. Monaſteries were 


eſtabliſhed all over the church, in the fourth age. Ruff. 
1. 2. de Vit. Patrum, ſays, Serapion had 19000 monks under 
his Fx: Theodoret, lib. Hiſt. c. 3, tells us, there were 500q 
monks in ſome monaſteries in Egypt. St. Jerom, in Epitaph. 


Marcellæ: Crebra virginum monaſteria monachorum inn- 


_—_ 


habited: St. Jerome, Epiſt. ad Euſtochium : Manent ſeparati, 
ſed junctis cellulis. They promis'd obedience: St. Jerome 
above: Confcederatip eſt obedire majoribus. They made ous 
of wirginity : St. Baſil. in Regulis Monaſt. interrog. 19. 
Admittenda eft 97 profeſſio. They renounced pro- 
perty: St. Aug. de Moribus Eccl. c. 31. Nemo quidquam 


merabilis multitudo. Now as to their obligations, They co- 


Having 


poſſeſs d their goods in common ; were 
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Book. I. 


SAXOMNS. 


11 


* 


Having brought my account down to 
the end of the ſixth century, I will take 
my leave of the Britons, and purſue my 
debgn under the Saxon Heptarchy, or ſeven 
principalities, (for fuch was the @conomy 
of our anceſtors, after they had expell'd the 
ancient inhabitants.) The names whereby 
theſe petty kingdoms were diſtinguiſh'd, are, 

) Kent, South-Saxons, Eaſi-Angles, Eaſi- 

xons, Mercians, Northumbers, and Weſt- 
Saxons. I will only touch upon their con- 
verſion, with ſome few particulars of the 
progreſs the Goſpel made among them, 
which had obtain d a perfect eſtabliſhment 
under archbiſhops, biſhops, and monaſtick 
diſcipline, before the cloſe of the ſeventh 
century. In the firſt place, it is to be re- 
member d, that little or nothing had been 
done, in order to bring this Pagan people 
over to the faith, tho' they had now made 
their abode here near 150 years; and that 
their neighbours the Britons, the French, 
the Iri/h, and the P:&s, who were all 
Chriſtians, wanted zeal to employ their ta- 
lents that way, as Gz/das, Bede, and other 
hiſtorians make grievous complaint. But 
at length providence came in to their aſ- 
fiſtance, when the Divine Goodneſs excited 
Pope Gregory the Great to undertake the 
work, at that juncture when Erbelbert was 
king of Kent; a prince of excellent quali- 
fications for government, and of good diſ- 
poſitions for receiving inſtruction. He had 
married Bertha,,a princeſs of France, who, 
by articles, was allowed to have a private 
chapel, with a biſhop call'd Lethardus, for 
her chaplain and confeſſor. The miſſioners 
ſent. by St. Gregory were, Auguſtin, Mel- 


litus, and others, who, by ſome, are re- 


ported to have been Benedictin monks; but 
that they were either ſecular clergy, or of a 
certain order call'd Equitians, is contended 
for by ſome, who are generally eſteem'd as 
good judges in ſuch ſort of matters. They 
arrived in the iſle of Thanet, in the year 


597; and it was not long before they be- 
came happy, by beholding the fruits of 


their labour: Not only king Etbelbert, but 
10000 of his ſubjects were baptized; and 
many miracles were wrought, both as an 


—_— 


inducement and a confirmation of the doc- 
trine that was planted among then. Saint 
Auguſtin was as yet but in prieſts orders; 
wherefore, as ſoon as he had leiſure, he 
took a journey to Arles, (of which city E- 
therius was archbiſhop, as alſo. the pope's 
legate, and primate: of France) where he 
was conſecrated biſhop, and immediately 
after return'd to his flock, In the next 


E32 32 4 


was richly his due. Beſides therefore the 
dignity of an archi-epiſcopal ſee, he was 
declared primate both over the Britiſb and 
Saxon churches; whereas the Britont, he- 
fore this regulation, were ſubject to a pri- 
mate of their own, Afterwards he judged 
it highly requiſite to come to a, good un- 
derſtanding with the Britiſh biſhops. and 
religious, and to put them in a better way 
than hitherto they had been in, through 
the iniquity of the times, and the little 
communication they had with the reſt of 
the church. (g) Accordingly a meeting was 
appointed, but very few of the Britiſi 
church appear d. But upon a ſecond meet» 
ing, there came ſeven biſhops, and ſeveral 
abbots. At this ſecond meeting, the Britons 
took a diſtaſte to St. Auguſtin's perfon, 
upon the whimſical pretence, that he wan- 
ted humility, becauſe. he happen'd not to 
riſe from his ſeat, and ſalute them at their 
appearing, What the ſubject of this con- 
ference was, is not recorded as to particu- 
lars; but we may imagine, there Was no 
debate between them upon any thing that 
was material, upon account that the fol- 
lowing condeſcenſions were the only things 
St. Auguſtin expected from them. (r) Firſt, 
to reform certain abuſes that were crept in 
among them, in the ceremonies of bap- 
tiſm. Secondly, to conform themſelves to 
the reſt of the church, as to the time of 
celebrating Eafter. Thirdly, that they 
would mitigate the animoſities they bore 
againſt the Saxons, at leaſt ſo far as to con- 
cur with him in endeavouring their con- 
verſion. I don't find that St. Auguſtin had 
any diſpute with them concerning doctt i- 


4 [Y * "a at ths 4 8 "WY & K 2 83 2 . — 


The kingdom of Kent contain d Kent only, tho? the 
three kingdoms of Eaſt-Saxons, Eaſt-Angles, and South- 
Saxons, were tributary to it, as far as the river Humber. 
The inhabitants were call'd Cantii. 1 

(q) Bede, I. 2. Hiſt. Eccl. cap. 2. giving an account 
of the firſt meeting, ſays, St. Auguſtin reftor'd fight to a 
blind man ; on which the Britons own'd, Veram effe viam 
juſtitiæ, quam prædicaret Auguſtinus. Sed ſe non pole, abique 

U 


is) 


* — 


e) Bede, above: Primum, ut Paſcha ſuo tempore cele- 
t:zandi, quo Deo re- 


brarent. Secundum, ut miniſteium bapt 


vaſcimur, juxta morem Nomanæ ſan&z/ecclefize, & apoſto- 


licæ complerent. 'Fertianv, ut Anglorum genti uta c n 
Auguſtino & ſociis, verbum Domini prædicar en. 
At illi nihil horum ſe facturos; neque illum pro archiepiſco- 


po hahituros eſſe reſponderunt. 
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nal Points, or that he mention'd his (s) me- 
tropolitick juriſdiction over them, (which, 
'tis to be thought, they took for granted, 
by their anſwering his ſummons) which 
was a Eircutnſtance (7) Bede would not 
have omitted. Indeed this hiſtorian relates, 
that the Britons went away unſatisfied, and 
mutter d ſomething againſt St. Auguſtin's 
perſon, as if they were apprehenſive of his 
fordly behaviour. I know Spelman has of 
late preduc'd an old ſcrap of a writing, 
which imports, that the Britons, upon this 
occaſion, poſitively refuſed to acknowledge 
the biſhop of Rome's/fuperiority over them; 
but tis ſtigmatiz d with plain marks of 
forgery, and is altogether inconſiſtent with 
the ſtory of thoſe times, which informs us, 
that there was a continual correſpondence 
between the Britiſh Chriſtians and the 
Saxons; that they applied themſelves to 
the ſee of Canterbury for orders; and that 
both the Britiſb, Iriſh, and Pics clergy, 
join d with the Saxon miſſioners in pro- 
pagating the Goſpel; and that hencefor- 
ward there was never any conteſt among 
them, only about the celebrating of Eaſter; 
which point alſo, was determin'd not many 
years after, at leaſt by the major part of 
the. Britiſp Chriſtians. | But, in caſe the 
Britons in Wales had appear'd unwilling to 
admit of a new metropolitan, it only 
ſhews that they were not pleas'd to part 
with their ancient privileges ; or had they 


actually refuſed ro ſubmit to the ſee of 


Rome, it was only an inſtance of their 
ſchiſmarical diſpoſition, and that they went 
_ againſt the cuſtom of all other Chriſtians 


- 


at that time. e © 
Soon after king Ethelbert's converſion, 


by the advice of St. Auguſtin, he employ'd 


his time and treaſure in building churches, 
and laying other pious foundations. Near 
the royal city of Canterbury was erected a 
church in honour of St. Peter and Paul, to 


which ſoon after was join'd a monaſtery, of 


which one Peter became' the firſt abbor. 


Another church was built upon the ruins of | 


* 


an old chapel, formerly made uſe of by 
the Br:t1fh Chriſtians, which by degrees 
was made the cathedral, and at preſent 
is call'd' St. Saviour gs. The kingdom that 
join'd to Ethelbert's dominions was the 
Eaſt-Angles; (which being tributary to 
him, as were alſo all thoſe lands that 


hither was ſent (2) Mellitus, who preach'd 
with ſucceſs, and laid the foundation of 
St. Pauls church in the capital city call'd 
London, of which he was made biſhop. 
About the ſame time was built St. Andrew's 
church ar Rocheſter, where Fuſtus, another 
of St. Auguſtin's companions, had his e- 
piſcopal fee. Theſe and ſeveral other pious 
works were carried on by Ethelbert and St. 
Auguſtin. St. Auguſtin died in the year 
604, king Ethelbert not till the year 616. 
Some of our hiſtorians (but upon what 
motive I leave the reader to gueſs) are 
pleas'd to imagine, that St. Auguſtin was 
ſo highly provok d at the behaviour of 
the Britiſh Chriſtians, when they met in 
conference, that he vow'd revenge, and 
that he afterwards excited one of the Pa- 
gan Saxon princes to make war with them; 
and it was in this war -that the monks of 
Bangor were ſlaughter'd. But this mali- 
cious inſinuation is confuted by writers of 
the ſame party, who make it appear, that 
St. Auguſtine had been dead ſeveral years 
before that ſlaughter of the monks, which. 
they confirm from the expreſs words of 
Bede (x). Indeed, St. Auguſtin had fore- 
told, that the Britiſih᷑ Chriſtians would be 
puniſh'd from Heaven for their ſtubborn- 


tick ſpirit, not an argument of cruelty or 
revenge (). | 115 ch 

King Erhelbert left the crown to his ſon 
Edbaldus, who'being very young, and en- 


tirely given up to his pleaſures, a great' 


check was given to the progreſs of the 
Goſpel; in ſo much that he relaps'd, and 


drew after him many of his ſubjects. Mel- 


(+) Pope Gregory gave Auguſtin power over the Britiſh 
ak mnes 1 — ſacerdotes habeat ſubjectos. St. 


Greg. lib. 12, epiſt. 15. Bede, I. 1. Hiſt. cap. 29. Alſo. 


in Reſp. ad Quæſita Aug. apud Bedam, c. 27. In Galliarum 


epiſcopis nullam tibi authoritatem tribuimus: Britanniarum 


vero omnes 2 tuæ fraternitati committimus. 
e 


(e) Sir 


authority of the ſee of Rome over the Britons. But Ca- 
tholicks reply, That Bede mentions no ſuch oppoſition ; 
that Sir Henry invents both the title and name of the abbot ; 


that the atteſtation makes Caerleon the metropolitan ſee, - 


* 9 
181 


_ 7 


nry Spelman brings a Welſh atreftation of 
Dinoch, abbot of Bangor, which 2 renounceth the 


which was remov'd to St. David's an age before St. Au- 
guſtin's time; that the language of the pretended abbot 
Diaoth is modern Welſh, and has many intrinſeck marks 
of forgery. | 5 
(1 He was a man of great birth, but of greater mind; 


exceeding careful of his charge, deſpiſing the world, and 
never caring for any _ but heaven and heavenly things. 


So Godwin de Preſul. Angl. l | 36504 08 
(x) Bede, 1. 2. c. 24. Ipſo jam multo ante tempore ad 
cceleſtia regna ſublato. | | 


% Ibid. c. 2. Quod ita per omnia, ut pradixerat, divino 
| agente judicio patratum OR EE rented 10 | 


litus 


ſtretch'd down as far as the river Humber) 


neſs and want of charity: but this ſeems 
to be a proof of his holineſs and prophe- 
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litus and Fuftus, the biſhops of London and 
Rocheſter, fled into France, and St. (S) Bau- 


' rence, who was St. Auguſtin's ſucceſſor, 


had ſome thoughts of following them, bur 
was ſharply reprehended by St. Peter in a 
viſion; the manner whereof being related 


by Laurence to the king, and the truth of 
it above queſtioning, Egbaldus became a 


new man, and reſtored Chriſtianity where 
it had loſt ground by his behaviour. Met- 
litus and Fuſtus were recalled. Mellitus 
found oppoſition in being replaced in Lon- 
don, fo he lay by, and was ſucceſſor to St. 
Laurence in the ſee of Canterbury, where 
he died 8 Calend. May, 624. Fuſtus was 
alſo remov'd to Canterbury, after the deceaſe 
of Mellitus; and in the ſee of Rocheſter, it 
was order'd by pope Boniface V. that one 
Romanus ſhould be ſucceſſor to Juſtus. 
Ercombertus, grandſon to king Ethelbert, 
entirely rooted out the heatheniſh worſhip. 
He was a very religious prince, and, a- 
mong other good ſanctions, enforced the 
cuſtom of Faſting in Lent by the civil 
law; looking upon himſelf, and all other 
kings, to be chiefly deſign'd for ſuch pur- 
poſes, He had a daughter called Ercon- 


| gotha, who had made religious vows in 
France, in the monaſtery of St. Fara, now 


called Faremoutier, where her memory is 
ftill recorded. After the death of king Er- 


rombert, his queen Sexburga retir d into a 


monaſtery, which is ſuppoſed to have ſtood 
in the iſle of Ely, and where her ſiſter E- 
theldreda was abbeſs; upon whoſe deceaſe 
Sexburgaſucceeded her in the government of 
the monaſtery, having with her a daughter 


whole name was Ermenilda. About this time 


died Juſtus archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 


conſecrated Paulinus archbiſhop of York, 
one of St. Auguſtin's companions. Juſtus 


was ſucceeded by Honorius, who, as Fobn 


Stow relates, divided his diſtrict into pariſhes, 
The next that fill'd the ſee of Canterbury 
was Deus-dedit, otherwiſe call'd Theodotus ; 


| 


and after him (a) Theodorus, ſent from 
Rome by pope Vitalianus. There came 
along” with' him 'the famous- and learned 
abbor Adrian, who fer up a'ſcthool, or ſe- 
minary, chiefly for the education of eccle- - 
ſiaſticks. Bede, John of Beverly, Alcur- 
nut, and Tobias the learned biſhop of Ro- 
chefter, with many other eminent men, 
were ſometime his hearers. Ercoinbertuss 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Egbertus, who 
had a niece named Eormemburga, other- 
wiſe Domneva, who was married to Mear- 
waldus king of Mercia. Her uncle havin 

given her leave to build a church in the 
iſle of Manet, in honour of the bleſſed 
Virgin Mary, ſhe join'd a monaſtery to it, 
where ſhe placed her daughter Mildrida 


abbeſs over ſeventy religious women, Deus 


dedit archbiſhop of Canterbury performing 
the ceremony of her conſecration. About the 
year 674, Theodorus, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, call'd a council; which aſſembled at 
Herudford in the kingdom of the Eaft- Angles, 
where ſeveral regulations were made relating 
to diſcipline; the council alſo publickly a 
proved of the five general councils, and of a 
ſynod lately held at Rome, under pope Martin, 
againſt the Monothelites. Among others that 
appear d in the council at Herudford, there 
was one John, abbot of St. Martin's in 
Rome, call'd the Chanter; he was brought 
over by Coelfridus, abbot of St. Peter's mo- 
naſtery at Wyremouth,, and was the firſt 
that ſer up church-muſick in the Engliſb 
church. Tbeodorus was ſucceeded in the 
ſee of Canterbury by Brithwaldus and after 
him came Tatuyn, all three men of re- 
markable parts and learning 

- (5) The South-Saxons becatnie Chriſtians, 
at leaſt one part of the kingdom, about 66, 
under king Ethelwachius, otherwiſe called 
Edilwachius, who was baptized at that 
time by Trumbere biſhop of the Mertid ut, 
Wulfhere king of Mercia aſſifling on the 
occaſion; but it was chiefly by the preach- 


2 


| ( SZ ) One Laurence, a Roman born, a very godly and 
well learned man. So Godwin de Preſul. Angl. "Tis a com- 
mon opinion (ſays Mr. Collier, in his D:#ionary) among the 


monks, that all the archbiſhops of Canterbum, from Augu- 


Ain to Stigand, were religious. But this is 4 miſtake; for 
Laurence, to mention no other, was certainly no monk, but 
a ſecular prieſt, as appears from the plain teſtimony of Bede. 
Beſides what Mr. Collier obſerves concerning Laurence, we 
may take notice of another common opinion, vi. that St. 
Auguſtin, Laurence, & c. were monks of the order of St. 
Bennet ; which ſome of the belt hiſtorians will not agree to, 
I will only mention what Mr. Tanner, in his Notitia Mona- 
Aica, is pleaſed to remark upon this occaſion ; in the Pre- 
face he ſays, © I ſhould rather think the Benedi#in rule was 
« ſcarce heard of in E gland, till ſome hundred of years after." 


1 hen he brings ſeveral proofs for his opinion, viz. that 


Bede, who gives an account of the monaſtick ſtate till 237, 
ſays not a word of St; Bennet, or his rule; that When due 
monks rules were reformed by the ſynod at Ci ugdboe, aunss 
747, under archbiſhop Cuthbert, there was nq mention of 
St. Bennet; that when the Danes had deltroyed . mioſt of the 
Saxon monaſteries, they were reſtored, and filled with-Bexe- 
dictin monks called from abroad, which, did not happen 
till king Edgar and St. Dunſtan's days; that all the records 
mentioning the Benedictin monks during che Saxon hep- 
tarchy, miſtake the- appellation, and are far from being 
exact in their account. 


" (a) Throorus was thads rchbilkop of Canterbiry about 


| 668. Unto this man, ſays Godwin, all the Britzh biſhops, 


and 55 all mm yielded obedience. 
) The kingdom of Sauth-Sazons'took in "Suſſex" and 
The inhabitants were called Reni. 
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ing of St. Wilfrid, che baniſh'd biſhop of | 


7ork, that this converſion was compleated ; 
for Wilfrid being expell'd our of his dioceſe 
of York, retir'd hither, and having the iſland 


of Selſey, near Chicheſter, beſtowed upon | 5, i 
| biſhops till the Daniſb devaſtation, from 


him for a place of reſidence, he founded 
a monaſtery there, and afterwards an epiſ- 
copal ſee, having firſt converted all the in- 
habitants. He remained in Se//ey about 


five ears, and then Was replaced in his lee 
at Tor. Suſfex and Hampſhire were part 


of the dioceſe of Wincbeſter, till about the 
year 711, when one Eadbert, abbot of Sele 
fey, is found to enjoy the title of mib 
After his deceaſe that title was ſunk, till 
about 733, when we read of other biſhops 
of Selſey; at length, in William the Con- 
queror's reign, the ſee was fix d at Chi- 
cheſter. MEL. 
(e) The firſt king of the Eaſi-Angles that 
receiv'd baptiſm was Edwinus, who re- 
lapſing into idolatry through his wife's 
imporcunity, was notwithſtanding ſo com- 
plaiſant to the Chriſtians, as to permit 
theirs and the heacheniſh worſhip to be ce- 
lebrated in the ſame temple. Bur his ſon 
Carpwaldys, when he came to reign, was 
reſolutely bent to admit of the Goſpel 
without delay or reſerve; and, while he 
was carrying on the work, was murder'd 
by his infide} ſubjects. His brother Sibert, 
or Sigebert, ho ſucceeded him, purſued 
the good deſign. He had been educated in 
France, and well grounded in the Chriſtian 
religion, before he came to the crown, 
The perſon he chiefly rely d upon for the 
inſtructing of his people, was one Fælix, a 
Burgundian by birth, a learned and zealous 
biſhop, whom Honorius archbiſhop of Can- 
trerbury had recommended to him for the 
purpoſe. Felix was aſſiſted by one Furſeus 
2 prieſt, who came out of his own 
country, and fix d himſelf among the Eaſ- 
Angles, as if providence had directed him 
thither upon this commendable occaſion. 
Furſeus afterwards went over into France, 
where his memory is preſerv d to this day. Be- 
fore he left the Ea/t- Angles, he had obtain'd 
leave of the king to. found a monaſtery at 
a place in SHH call'd Cnobbersburg. As 
for St. Felix, he had his ſee at Dunwich, 
nhl rag town in Sifolt, which, as our 
$ give an account, was formerly a 
town of great note, having fix churches, 


beſides chapels and monaſteries; but ſince 


3 


that came to nothing, being demoliſhed by 
the Danes, and devoured by the ſea. The 
Eaſt-Angles formerly had two epiſcopal 
ſees, one at Dunwich, the other at Elm- 
bem; we have a liſt of ſome of their 


which. time we hear no more of them for 
a hundred years. About 955, biſhops were 
again placed at Elmbam, and ſo continued 
till a little before the Conqueſt, After- 
wards we meet with three biſhops among 
the Eaſt- Angles who kept their ſee at Ther- 
ford; the laſt was William Herbert, who 


removed his ſee to Norwich in the reign of 


William Rufus. St. Felix died in the year 
647, and king Sigebert ended his days in a 
monaſtery. St. Fœlix founded a ſchool at 
Faliætaun, now called Flixton, in Suffolk, 
in which he had the king's aſſiſtance. And 
ſome of our antiquarians place the firſt 
riſe of the univerſity of Cambridge at this 
epocha. = OPT - 
Anna, another king of the Eajt- Angles, 
is diſtinguiſh'd for his piety and religious 
zeal, by Bede and other hiſtorians; and 
tho' he was unfortunately killed in the 
wars he had with Penda king of Mercia, 


yet his memory was preſerved in his chil- 


dren, who were every way deſerving of ſo 


' worthy a parent. One of his daughters 


called Edelburga, being ſent into France, 
put on a religious habit in the monaſtery 
of St. Fara, and became abbeſs after St. 


Farg's deceaſe. Another daughter named 


Etheldreda, or Edilrida, after having been 
twice married, obtain'd leave of her ſecond 
husband Ecgfrid, king of the Northumbers, 
to retire into a monaſtery ; and accord- 
ingly St. Wilfrid perform'd the ceremony 
at her admittance. Not long after, about 
the year 674, ſhe laid the foundation of a 
monaſtery at a place now called the iſle of 
Ely, where a church had formerly been 
built by St. Huguſtin's direction. Here ſhe 
was at. the head of a numerous family of 
religious women, and was ſucceeded by 
her ſiſter mr 's as I have already ob- 


ſerv d. Tis preſumed by ſome of our an- 


tiquarians, that ſhe either founded a mo- 
naſtery for men in the ſame iſland, or that 
the ſame monaſtery fell into the hands of 
men. However it flouriſhed till about 890, 
when it was deſtroy d by the Danes. After- 


wards it was repair d, and certain canons 


had poſſeſſion, till Erhelwald biſhop of Win- 


. 


10 2 The kingdom of Taft. 4z/cs took in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Combridgghire, The inhabitants were called Zceni. 


cheſter 
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cheſter made a purchaſe of the iſland from. | ment. While Ceadda was biſhop of Lon- 
king Edger, about 970, and beſtow d it | den, he founded a monaſtery at Leſtingben 
upon the Benedictin monks, When William | in the North,; from whence tis preſumed 
the Conqueror came over, ſeveral of the | that he was eriginally of that country, 
Saxon nobility retir'd hither, and made a | About the year 677, one Erkenwold was 
ſtand againſt him, it being a place of con- biſhop of Londen, of whom it is recounted, 
fiderable ſtrength ; at which time one | that he was chiefly inſtrumental in found- 
Thurſtan, the ſeventh abbor, was head of | ing two monaſteries, one at Chertſey on the 
the monaſtery. The laſt and the eleventh | river Thames in Surrey, the other at Barbin 
abbot was Richard, in whoſe time the re- | in Eſſex, where his ſiſter Ethelburga was 
venues of the monaſtery being very great, | the.firſt abbefs. | _ 
and the dioceſe of Lincoln too extenſive, | ſe) Penda king of Mercia had a fon call'd 
an epiſcopal ſee was erected at Ely, and a | Peda, who marrying Alfleda, daughter to 
competency taken from Lincoln and Ely | Ofioy King of the Northumbers, one of the 
monaſtery, for the new biſhop's ſupparr. | artieles of the mags treaty was,, that. 
One Harvey was the firſt biſhop, tranſlated | Peda ſhould become a Chriſtian; to which 
from Bangor in the year 1109. | his father Penda was not averſe, tho he 

d The Eaſt-Saxons embraced the Chri- | was a Pagan, and maſter of no good: qua- 
ſtian faith in St. Auguſtin's time; who | liry, beſides vaſt abilities ro ſupport his 
ſending Mellitus to preach to them, he | ambition, which was without bounds. 
baptized king Sibert, with a great number | According to agreement therefore, Peda 
of his ſubjects. This good king was taken | was baptized by Finanus a Scotch biſhop. 
away in the year 615, before the. Goſpel | And not long after providence ordered. 
had got firm root; and his ſons being only | things ſo, that it proved an introduction 
half-converts, it backend the growth; nay, | tro the converſion of all the kingdom of 
they relapſed, and drove Mellitus from his | Mercia; for Ofwy and Penda being at 
ſee. However, the youngeſt ſon Sigibertus | war, and Penda happening to be killed, 
obtaining the crown, and making an alli- | Mercia became ſubject to Oſioy; which 
ance with Ofwy the Chriſtian king of the | afforded an opportunity of ſpreading the 
Northumbers, through his perſuaſion re- Goſpel. in thoſe dominions; eſpecially ſice 
cover d the cauſe, and took effectual means Peda, heir to the crown, was become a 
to bring his whole kingdom to embrace | Chriſtian, and was willing to give a help- 
the faith. The labourers he employ'd were | ing hand. The preachers who labour d 
Finanus, a Scotch biſhop, and Ceadda, who | chiefly in bringing Mercia to embrace the 
was ſoon after made the ſecond biſhop of | faith were Scotch miſſioners, under the di- 

audon. When Sehbba was king of the | rection of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Eaſt- Saxons, there reign'd jointly with him | viz. Finanus, Diuma, Cellach, and. Trum- 
one Sigberius, who was a great libertine ; | here, who, tho' a Saxon by birth, was edu- 
and his lewd life at length plunged him in- | cated and ordained in Scet/ang, and about 
to apoſtaſy, a great many of thoſe under this time was abbot of a monaſtery within 
his juriſdiction following his example. But | a few miles of Richmong, called Tngetbling. 
it was not long before both he and his people | While Mercia was under the adminiſtration 
were reclaim'd by the influence king Sebba | of the king of the Northumbers, ſeveral e- 


had over him, but chiefly by the preach- | piſcopil ſees were erected in rhoſe.. parts. 
ing of Ferumnanus, a Mercian biſhop, | Litchfield was made an epiſcopal ſee in the 


whom Wulfberus king of Mercia had | year 656, of which Dizma became thę 
ſent far that purpoſe. Our hiſtorians take | firſt biſhop, and at the ſame time was 
notice, that king Seba retir'd from the | biſhop of Lindigfarn. The: ſecond biſhop 
world, and ended his days in a monaſtery ; | of L:7chfield was Collach; after him came 
and that Off, another king of the Egft- | Trumbere and Farummamus; the fifth was 
Saxons, forſook his kingdom, travelled to | Cedda, or St. Chad, who died in the year 
Rome, and died there in a religious retire- | 672, of whom Bede gives a large and 


(4) The kingdom of Eaf-Saxons contain'd 7 
Middleſex, and part of N cy The inhabitants kai 
called Trinabantes. | 


. Warwickſhire , Buckinghamſhire, Bedfordhhire, Humtingdon- 
ſhire, Northamptonbire f Rutla aire, meolnſhire 5 Teiceſ 
terſbire, Derbyßbire, 4 5 Hire, and part of Hergſerd. 


(e) The kingdom of Mercia contain'd Oxfordbire, Gb. Sire. The inhabitants had ſeveral names, vix. Cataluia- 


edifying 


eefterfoire, Worceterſbire, Shropfhire, Cbgſbire, Staffordſhire, | ni, Coritani, Cerna vii, &. 
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edifying account. One paſſage 1 will be 
bold to trouble the reader with, which is 
a plain proof of St. Chad's ſolid piety. 
Theodorus archbiſhop of Canterbury mak- 
ing his viſit, ſeem d to ſuſpect that St. 
Chad had not been ordain d according to 
the canons, and queſtion'd him about it. 
All that St. Chad reply d was, that in caſe 
it was fact that he was not truly ordain' d, 
he was very willing to lay down his office, 
for he knew himſelf unworthy of it, and 
undertook it purely out of obedience. The 
archbiſhop was mightily pleaſed with the 
anſwer; he ſupplied ſome ceremonies 
which had been omitted, and eſtabliſhed 
him in the two ſees of Litchfield and Lin- 
digfarn. Our hiſtorians make mention of 
ſeveral epiſcopal ſees in the Mercian king- 
dom about this time, and ſome years after, 
viz. Litchfield, Dorceſter, Leiceſter, Sydne- 
ceſter, Worceſter, and Hereford, which laſt be- 
came an epiſcopal ſee about 680, one Putta 
being the firſt biſhop. Abour the year 700 
a monaſtery of nuns was founded at Glo- 
ceſter, which was deſtroyed by the Danes, 
and lay waſte till 1060, that Alfred arch- 
biſhop of Vork rebuilt and refounded it for 
the uſe of Benedictin monks. There was 
another monaſtery of nuns founded in Ox- 
ford, about 730, by one Frideſwida, a re- 
ligious virgin, daughter of Didan, or Di- 
dacus, a noble Saxon of the kingdom of 
Mercia. This monaſtery flouriſhed ill 
847, when it was deſtroyed by the Danes. 
Afterwards being repaired, it' became a 
cell ro Abingdon monaſtery. Laſtly, it 
was made an independent priory, and 
ſtock'd with regular canons, in the reigns 
of William the Conqueror and Henry I. 
What fate it had afterwards will be ſeen in 
the ſtory of cardinal Wolſey, who erected 
his famous open", upon that foundation. 
We meet with ſeveral other good kings 
that governed the Mercians, namely Ethel- 
redus, who retired from the world, and 
died in a monaſtery. I cannot omit that 
remarkable miracle which happened in his 
reign, and which Bede relates very advan- 
tageouſly* towards eſtabliſhing its credit. 
In a battle between the king of Mercia and 
another of the Saxon princes, one of the 
ſoldiers, who was thought to be killed, hap- 


| pened to be only taken priſoner. After much 
enquiry he could not be heard of. Now 
a certain holy prieſt, his particular friend, 
was ſo good as frequently to offer up maſs 
for the repoſe of his ſou}, ſuppoſing him 
to be dead. The priſoner being afterwards 
releaſed, related to all his acquaintance, 
that at a certain time, on ſuch particular 
days, his fetters uſually dropt off his legs. 
(F) Bede is fo circumſtantial as to add, that 
he heard this accpunrt from ſeveral that had 
it from the perſon to whom it happened. 
I leave the reader to make his reflexions. 
The next king of the Mercians was Kenre- 
dus, nephew to Ethelredus, who endea- 
voured to copy out his uncle's perfections. 
And he was a good proficient; for after 
ſix years reign he forſook the world, tra- 
velled ro Rome with Offa king of the Ea/t- 
Saxons, Where they both ended their days 
in a monaſtery. They left their country 
in the year 709. Kenredus, at his depar- 
ture, ſettled the crown upon his kinſman 
Coelredus, a lewd prince, and far from fol- 
lowing the good example that went before. 
His behaviour and frightful eit appears in 


in he vehemently exhorts him to take war- 
ning at (g) Coelredus's fate, (for Boniface 
was informed he was addicted to the ſame 
vices) who, for robbing the church, and 
ſeducing virgins conſecrated to God, was 
ſnatched out of the world from among his 


nobles at the head of a feaſt, without the 


happineſs of confeſſing his fins, or receiv- 
ing the ſacrament, all the while muttering 
frightful words, as if he were talking with 
the devil. It does not appear directly how 
Edilbaldus received this reprimand; but, by 
what happened after, we may gueſs he 
made a proper uſe of it; for Cuthbert, 
biſhop of Mercia, in a little while called 


ſtrict: It aſſembled at Cloveſboc, whither 
king Ediſbald repaired with thirty-three of 
his nobility. This circumſtance, with his 
ſettling Crowland upon the monks, has a 


was now become a new man. 


(f) Bede, lib. 4. Hiſt. Eccl. cap. 22. ſpeaking of this 
miracle, ſays, Intellexerunt . kackifciun ſalutare 
ad redemptionem' valeret & animæ & corporis | 

(g) Cclredum predeceſſorem tuum ſtupratorem ſancti- 
monialium , & eccleſiaſticorum privilegiorum fractorem, 


8 * 3 
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—.— cum ſuis epulantem, malignus ſpiritus eripuit, & 

ine confeſſione & viatico, cum diabolo ſermocinanti, & le- 
m Dei deteſtanti, animam extorſit. S. Boniface, Epiſt. ad 
thelbaldum. w— . 


Th: 


a letter written from abroad by St. Boni- 
face, apoſtle of Germany, to Edilbaldus, o- 
therwiſe Erhelbaldus, his ſucceſſor, where- 


a council for the reformation of his di- 


good aſpect, and ſeems to import as if he 
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Book I. S AX ON Art. I. 17 
The next king of Mercia who deſerves tobe | pope Leo III. about reſtoring the liberties 
taken notice of upon the preſent occaſion, is of the ſee of Canterbury, and ſent Athelar- 

Offa, in whom we may obſerve a variety of | dus archbiſhop of Canterbury to Rome upon 
behaviour. In his youthful days virtue and | that affair. Pope Leo, after a full hearing 
vice ſtruggled very hard for a ſuperiority ; | of the caſe, ordered, that Canterbury ſhould 
in the iſſue, ambition or love of power | enjoy its ancient privileges, viz. a juriſdic- 
ſeems to be the paſſion he was moſtly tranſ- tion over twelve ſuffragans, according to 
ported with. This puſhed him upon me- the firſt eſtabliſhment under Ezhelbert king 
thods which bore hard upon the liberties | of Kent, and St. Auguſtin, accordingly as 
of his ſubjects, both civil and religious. Inthe they had been directed by pope Gregory 


+. 


latter reſpect he had ſomeconteſts with Lam- 
bert archbiſhop of Canterbury; wherein he 
diſcovered ſomewhat of revenge as well as 
ambition. His ſcheme was this: Having 
great power with pope Adrian I. he ob- 
tained his conſent that the ſee of Litchfield 
might be made archiepiſcopal; which he 


brought about (as it appeared afterwards) 


by fraudulent methods and miſinformation. 
However by this means Canterbury was 
ſtript, and ſeveral of its ſuffragans put un- 
der the new archiepiſcopal ſee of Ltch- 


field. I might mention ſome inſtances of 


the like nature, in regard of the civil rights 


of his people; but they are foreign go my 
deſign, and both the one and the other 
ought to be buried in oblivion, ſeeing that 


of pope 


the Great. At the ſame time, the grant 
Adrian I. to king Offa, whereby 
Litchfield became an archiepiſcopal ſee, was 
declared ſurreptitious and revoked. King 


Kenulpbus founded the monaſtery of Winch- 
combe, and died in the year 8 19. The laſt 
of the Mercian kings was Bertulphus. He 
was driven out of his kingdom by the 


Danes, and travelling to Rome, ended his 
days there. | 


vil þ) The kingdom of the Northumbers ex- 


tended from the river Humber, and took in 
ſome part of Scotland. It was divided into 
Deira the ſoutherly part, and Bernicia 
which lay northward, over which ſome- 


times two different princes ruled. Bede 


gives an account from an ancient tradition 


in the reſt of his reign his paſſions were un- of che country, that when Alla was king 

der a better direction. e diſcharged the of Deira, ſome youths from thoſe parts be- 
church where it lay under any oppreſſion; ing expoſed to ſale in Rome, were taken 

he ordered the laws for tithes to be ſtrictly | notice of by: Gregory, afterwards.pope,: who 

put in execution; and was remarkably | with many others admired their comple» | | 

| bountiful to the ſee of Hereford. He foun- | xion and beautiful features. This made 1 
ded. a monaſtery. at Bath. He cauſed a | Gregory inquiſitive whence. they came; 

ſearch to be made at Verolaum, where un- | who being told that they were Angles, of 

der the ruins of an old Britiſb church, for- | the province of Deira, and that the name 

merly erected in honour of St. Alban, he | of their king was Alla, immediately, by a 

met with the relicks of that ſaint's body, | prophetick alluſion. to thoſe names, fore- 8 
which he incloſed in a rich ſhrine, and in | told, that the inhabitants of that coùn- — 
the year 774 founded there a ſtately mo- | try would e'er long be like angels; be re- 
naſtery, which he plentifully endowed | deemed; from God's wrath, and become 

with lands and royal privileges. After- | acquainted with the meaning of Alleluja. 

wards his zeal carried him to Rome, where | Not long after, Gregory offered himſelf to go 

he paid his reſpects to pope Adrian, and | and preach the Goſpel amongſt them; but ; 
ſettled the collection called Peter pence] his preſence being required in Rome, upon 

upon the holy ſee. Then returning into | account of ſome publick employment, 

his own country, he died ſoon after. Eg- | which could not conveniently be ſupplied 

Fertus, or Egfredus, who was fon and ſuc- | by any other, he was diſappointed in his 


*** * 


ceſſor to king Ofa, purſued his father's 
good deſign in making reſtitution to the 
church. He was ſucceeded by Kenulpbus, 
who may be compared with the beſt of 
our kings, for integrity of life and publick 


abilities, This king correſponded with 


deſign ; which notwithſtanding he carried 
on when he was choſen pope, by ſending 
St. Auguſtin. and other miſſioners thither, 
as I have already given an account where I 
{poke of the con verſion of Kent. Some years 
after Alla's reign, when Etbelfredus was 


. 
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) The kingdom of the Nrthumbers contained Yoriſhire, Lancaſhire, Cumberland, Weſtmorland Durham, Northumber- 
land, and the ſouth part of Scotland, almoſt as far as Edingborough. The inhabitants were generally called Brigantes, tho 


they had ſeveral other names, 
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ing of the Northumbers, he made war 
with the Briziþ Chriſtians that inhabited 
Wales, and was the author of that terrible 
flaughter of the monks of Bangor. This 
king had ſeveral children, who upon ſome 
revolution were obliged to fly into Scat land, 
. where they were entertained by Eugenius 
king of that country, who took care to 
have them educated in the Chriſtian reli- 
gion. Ethelfredus had to his wife Acca, ſiſter 
to Edwinus, to whom of right the crown 
of the Northumbers belonged, and which Ea- 
winus obtained after the death of Etbelſfredus. 
Nothing was wanting in Edwinus to com- 
leat his character, but the true faich ; and 
order to make him happy in this reſpect, 
providence had ſome years before his acceſ- 
ſion to the crown, thrown in his way ſe- 
veral inducements; for while he was in a 
ſtate of baniſhment to avoid the fury of 
king Ethelfredus, and was protected by 
Redwaldus king of the Eaſt-Angles, it was 
ſignified to him in a viſion, that if he would 
embrace the Chriſtian religion, he ſhould 
not only be placed in his throne, but enjoy 
alſo a proſperous reign. Many occurren- 
ces happened towards fulfilling this 
diction. In the firſt place, he made a ſtrict 
league with Edbeldus king of Kent, which 


was ſtren by his marrying' Erbel- 
 berga, filter to Edbaldus, a Ghriſtian, 


end a lady of great virtue. She took a- 
long with her one Paulinus, a holy biſhop, 
whom Tuſtus archbiſhop of Canterbury 
had provided for her. He was not only to 
aſſiſt her and her family, but had likewiſe 
inſtructions to take all opportunities of 
the Goſpel among the Nortbum- 
bers. This matter was carried on in the 
year 62 55 At firſt Paulinus made little 
progreſs; but the year following a certain 
accident happened, which brought things 
nearer. Qyicelmus king of the Weſt- Saxon: 
envying king Edwinus's proſperous ſtare, 
hired a Fromm to aſſaſſinate ” with a 

iſoned dagger, and particularly upon 
Rofter-Sunday z but le /6f the * 
breaking the ſtroke, he only received a 
flight wound. Query Ethelberga the very 
ſame night was delivered of a daughter 
called Eanfſeda. Theſe occurrences gave 
Paulinus an o nity of putting the 


portu 
king in mind, that publick thanks ought to | yea 


be returned to the true and immortal God, 
as being the author of this double bleſſing. 
King Edwinus gave ear to the admonition 
with a great deal of pleaſure; and at the 
ſame time promiſed he would become 


2 Chriſtian, if he came off victorious iu the 


war he deſigned to engage in againſt the 
king of the Weſt-Saxons, who had attempt- 
ed his life in ſo baſe a manner ; and as an 


inſtance of his ſincerity, he permitted Pau- 
linus to baptize his daughter Eanfleda, 


-with twelve more of the king's domeſticks. 


This was a good beginning, and a large ſtep 


towards the converſion of the whole king- 
dom. The war between Edwinus and Qui- 
celmus breaking out, and the army of the 
latter being routed, and the king killed in 
the field, this ſucceſs gave Paulinus ano- 
ther opportunity of reminding Edwinus of 
his promiſe of becoming a Chriſtian. Ead- 
winus ſeemed diſpoſed ro comply, and con- 
deſcended ſo far as to refrain from idola- 


trous worſhip; but being a man of thought 


and reflexion, he would not as yet be bap- 
tized, nor proceed any farther, till he had 
conferred upon the matter with ſome of the 
chief of his nobility, rightly judging, that 
with their concurrence and approbation 
one of the greateſt obſtacles would be re- 


moved. In the mean time pope Boni- 
face V. writes a letter ro Edwinus, earneſt- 


ly exhorting him to go on with his deſign ; 
which was accompanied with another to 


queen Egdelburga, full of good advice pro- 


per for the occafion. But an undertaking 
of this nature being attended with many 
difficulties, and the king being ſomewhar 


dilatory, Paulinus preſumed to make him 
a private viſit; and being no ſtranger to 


the miraculous viſion which he was fa- 
voured with ſome years before, he re- 
newed the memory of it to him, and im- 
mediately he took a reſolution to delay his 
converſion no longer. Vet, according to 
his uſual caution, he ordered a ſecond 
meeting of his nobility; where meeting 
with no oppoſition, the idolatrous temples 
were ſhut up; and both the king and the 
greateſt part of his nobility were baptized 
on Eaſter-day. A church was erected in 
haſte of timber, for that purpoſe, and de- 
dicated to the memory of St. Peter. Eq- 


winus lived not long enough to build the 


church with ſtone, tho' he laid the foun- 
dation ; that work was compleated by his 
ſucceſſor king Oſwaldun This remarkable 
baptiſm of king Edwinus happened in the 
r 627, being the eleventh of his reign. 
If any of my readers are diſpoſed to quarrel 
with thar part of the account which re- 
gards king Edwinus's viſion, I will only 
obſerve, that how ſtrange ſoever it may 
« appear to an age of ſlender belief, I do not 
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of that ſee, upon the deceaſe of pope Boni- 
face V. He ſent congratulory letters to 


He alſo created Paulinus archbiſhop of 


was alſo ſent to Honorius archbiſhop of 


joint forces into the kingdom of the Nor- 
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« be queſtioned ; for Bede relates it as a 
« certain matter of fact. Now his atteſta- 
« tion ſeems to be an unexceptionable au- 
« thority; for he was born 1n this king- 
« dom of Northumberland but one and fifty 
« years after Edwin's converſion; ſo that 
« jt is not improbable but that he might 
« receive the account from thoſe who had 
« .jt from the king. Beſides, in the Dedi- 
« cation of his Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory to 
« Ceokwolph king of Northumberland, he 
« acquaints him, that the memoirs of the 
cc kilos of chat kingdom, ſince their con- 
« verſion, were unexceptionable.” And 
in general it may be ſaid of Bede, that no 
hiſtorian could have a better opportunity 
of being truly informed, even as to all parts 
of his hiſtory. He had the peruſing of the 
original records of the Saxon churches, as 
he declares himſelf; and moreover might 
receive, by word of mouth, all that related 
to St. Auguſtin, from thoſe that knew him 
perſonally, as he owns he received himſelf 
what he writes concerning St. Paulinus, 
from one that was his cotemporary, and 
well acquainted with him. But to con- 
clude the account of king Edwinus's bap- 
tiſm: All his children and family were bap- 
tized on the faid day; then followed the 
laborious work of baptizing the inferior 
ple, who flowed in in ſuch crowds, that 
aulinus was obliged to baptize them in 
the river, in which he ſpent thirty days 
with unſpeakable toil, The fame of this 
general converſion was quickly carried to 
Rome, where Honorius I. was now poſſeſſed 


king Edwinus, full of ſuitable inſtructions. 
York, and ſent him the pall. The pall 


Canterbury, who, upon the deceaſe of Fu- 
tus, had that ſee conferred upon him. At 
the ſame time this pope gave directions, 
that the ſurviving incumbent of thoſe two 
{ces ſhould appoint each other a ſucceſſor, 
to ſave the trouble of travelling to Rome 
for conſecration and inſtallment. 

But now this new-converted. people 
were thrown into the utmoſt confuſion. 
Penda, the haughty king of Mercia, in 
confederacy with the Britzfh king, (tho 
this latter was a Chriſtian). entered with 


thumbers; where, in a bloody engagement, 


cc Pars how the truth of it can well 


king Edwinus and the flower of his army 


| loſt their lives, 4. Idus Octobr. 633, at 


which time king Edwinus was 47 years of 
age, and had reigned ſeventeen. Both 
church and ſtate were then upon the brink 

of deſtruction ; in ſo much, that Paulinus 
the archbiſhop was forced to ſhelter him- 
ſelf with Edbaldus king of Kent, taking 
along with him the royal children. When 
he arrived in Kent, Honorius archbiſhop 
of Canterbury perſuaded him to take upon 
him the adminiſtration of the ſee of Ra- 
cheſter, which was vacant by the death of 
Romanus, who being ſent ſometime before 
by archbiſhop JFuſtus, to tranſact certain 
affairs at Rome with pope Honorius, was 
unfortunately loſt at ſea. Paulinus gover- 
ned the ſee of Rocheſter till he died. After 
Edwinus's death, his nephews O/ricus and 
Enfridus governed for a while, one over 
the Bernicians, the other over the Derirans, 
They had been educated in the Chriſtian 


religion in Scotland, but upon this juncture 
relapſed into idolatry ; imagining that this 


method would ſecure the crown to th 

amongſt a people who as yet were not half 
inſtructed in the duties of Chriſtian reli- 
gion, and would be apt to adhere to thoſe 
that revived their old ſuperſtition, By this 


misfortune the Goſpel made backward 


ſteps during the reign of theſe two princes z 
but being both cut off within a year, in 
a war they had with the Britans, the da- 
mage received by them was the leſs; and 
Bede thinks it not worth his while to inſert 
them among the kings of the Northumbers; 
The prince that ſucceeded them was Of= 
waldus, a deſerving perſon in all reſpects, 
and one that retrieved the honour of his 
country as to temporal juriſdiction; but 
much more- by eſtabliſhing the true reli- 
gion, and repairing the breaches made by 
the late diſorders. To which purpoſe he 
ſent for Aidanus, a Scotch biſhop, who had 
been educated in the famous monaſtery of 


| Hy, or: Jona. It was by his labours, that 


the Bernician Northumbers were reclaimed, 
and confirmed in the Chriſtian religion; 
upon which account he is deſervedly ſtiled 


their apoſtle. It is obſerved by Bede, that 
Aidanus not being well skill'd in the Saxon 


language, the religious king Oſiwald being 
maſter both of the Scotiſb and Saxon tongues, 
often became his interpreter in the 5 
tions he gave to the people. King Of, 


made him the firſt biſhop of Lindisfarn, 
called the Holy Ifland, in the year 640; 
where he was afterwards ſucceeded by Fi- 
nanus, Colmanus, &c. and died in the year 

651. 
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651. Bede gives a large account of his lite, 
and of the regulations obſerved by the 

rieſts that were under his direction, 
which was truly apoſtolical. One thing, 
indeed, he takes notice of, that Aidanus 
ſtill laboured under the miſtake about ce- 
lebrating Eaſter. In the year 648, a war 
happening between Penda king of Mercia, 
and Oſwald, this religious king was cut 
off in the prime of his days. He had per- 
formed great things, both for his country 
and the church; and much greater were 
expected, had. providence thought fit to 
have prolonged his life. He founded a 
monaſtery at Hagulſtad, now called He- 
xam, where the biſhops of Lindigfarn 
had their ſee for many years. It is recoun- 
ted by (i) Bede, that king Oſwald enga- 
ging in a fight with the Britons, who 


were far ſuperior in ſtrength, prepared his 


ſmall army by faſting and prayer, and at 
the ſame time erected a croſs in the front 
of them. The place where this battle was 
gained was called Denisbourn, afterwards 
Heonfonfield, i. e. the heavenly field. The 
prieſts belonging to Hagulſtad church were 
accuſtomed to go in proceſſion hither an- 
nually, on the day of king Ofwald's death, 
where they offered up their prayers for the 
repoſe of his ſoul, and performed other re- 
e 
After the death of Ofwaldus, the king- 


dom of the Northumbers was again divided 


for a while. The Bernicians were gover- 
ned by king O/wy, the Deirans by king 
Ofwyn. But it was not long before a rup- 
ture happened between them; and Ofwy 
being too powerful, the other was forced 
ro ſubmit. He was afterwards put to death 
by -Ofwy; which was Icok'd upon as a 
piece of cruelty ; eſpecially the generality 
of the people had an abhorrence of the ac- 
tion, upon account of king Oftoyn's extra- 
ordinary qualifications, both for the bene- 
fit of government and religion. Neither 


that barbarous fact; which notwithſtan- 
ding he in ſome meaſure attoned for, by 
founding a monaſtery at Tngethling, the 
place where the unfortunate Ofwyn was 
executed; the prieſts of the community 


being under an obligation of offering up 


prayers for the ſouls of both the kings. 
Ofwy being now ſole maſter of the Vor- 
thumbers, he applied himſelf diligently 
both to the affairs of ſtate and church. 


His firſt great enterprize was a war with 


Penda king of Mercia, who was killed 


upon the field, and his army entirely 


routed. By this means the whole king- 
dom of Mercia became for ſorne years ſub- 
ject to Oftoy, and afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of planting the Goſpel among them. 
In the next place, he endeavoured a recon- 
ciliation between the Saxons and Scots, con- 
cerning the celebration of Eaſter; for tho 
they were united in all other matters, and 
were joint labourers in propagating the 
Chriſtian religion, yet both the Britiſh and 
ScotcoChriſtians ſtill went on in their old way 
of ceiebrating the feaſt of Eaſter at an undue 
time, and contrary to the practice of the 
univerſal church. To put an end to the diſ- 
putes which frequently happened upon this 
ſubject, a conference was appointed be- 
tween the two parties. The place of meet- 
ing was at Streanſbalcb, or Whitby abby, 
where the famous Hilda was abbeſs. They 


aſſembled in the year 664. () The Scotti/h 


cuſtom was ſupported by Colmannus biſhop 


of Lindisfarn, and all his monks and 
clergy; as alſo by biſhop Cedda and the ab- 
beſs Hilda; beſides, king Oſey himſelf, 


who was preſent, feemed to favour that 
party. (7) The practice of the univerſal 
church was maintained by abbor Wilfrid, 
(afterwards archbiſhop of Vr) by Agil- 


bertus biſhop of the Eaft-Saxons, and rwo 


learned prieſts, Agatho and Romanus, and 


others, to whom we may join the prince, 


ſon of king Ofwy, who appeared in their 


cauſe, What Colmannus and his adherents 
chiefly alledged in their juſtification, was 
the practice of Columba, Aidanus, and o- 
thers their predeceſſors, whom it could 
be no crime to imitate, fince they were 


was king Ofzoy leſs deſerving, ſetting aſide | p 


erſons of an unqueſtionable merit with all 
parties. Now the ſubſtance of Wilrid's 
reply was this: He does not deny any part 


of the advantage of the character of thoſe 


great men; he believes they meant well. 


But then he adds, it was nothing but miſ- 


(i) Bede, lib. 3. Hiſt. Eccl. cap. 2. Ut vigilias pro ſa- 
Jate animæ ejus facerent. 

. (#) Bede, ibid. cap. 17. tells us, that the Scotiſ cuſtom 
was different from that of the Fews and Quartodecimani: 
Non, ut quidam falſo opinantur, quartadecima Luna, in quali- 


bet feria cum Judzis, fed die Dominica, &c. | 


Y] Bede, ibid. cap. 25 & 26, gives a particular account of | 


this debate; and that the Scots went altogether upon a miſ- 


take of their anceſtors, who were not acquainted with the 
diſcipline of the church. On the other hand, the Saxo::s 
informed them, that what they taught was now univerſal! 
received, and had been determined in the council of Me: 
Niczno concilio non ſtatutum noviter, ſed confirmatum eſt, ut 
ecclefiaſtica docet hiſloria. 
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information which kept them in this error; 


which they would willingly have laid down, 
had they underſtood the controverſy more 


exactly. But he tells Colmannus and his 
partners, that if they continued in their 


ſingularity, refuſed the regulation of the 
apoſtolick ſee, and went contrary to the 

ractice of the univerſal church, they could 
2 none of Columba's excuſe. Upon the 
breaking up of the aſſembly, the king and 
audience declared themſelves to be ſatisfied 
with Wilfrid's arguments; only Colmannus 
appearing not pleaſed with the iſſue of this 
affair, ſoon after left Lindisfarn, and going 
into Scotland, gave the biſhops and abbots 
in thoſe parts an account of the late aſſem- 
bly. Which we may imagine had no ill 
effect; for by degrees the Scottiſb and Britiſh 


Chriſtians laid aſide their erroneous uſage; 


(in) ſo that in Bede's time none were found to 
adhere to it, only ſome few of the ( Britons 
that lived in the more remote parts of Wales. 

The next that ſucceeded in this king- 
dom was Ecgfridus, ſon to Ofwy, a prince 
of a religious and commendable behaviour. 
Many worthy perſons found protection un- 
der his reign; and all well-diſpoſed minds 
were encouraged by him in works of piety. 
When a national council was called by 
Theodorus archbiſhop of Canterbury, king 
Ecgfridus joined with the reſt of the Saxon 
kings, to ſend. the learned. men of his 
country to Herudford, and finiſh a. work 
that was ſo neceſſary towards reforming the 
church, and eſtabliſhing eccleſiaſtical diſ- 
cipline. He aſſiſted Wilfrid archbiſhop of 
York in laying the foundation of Peter- 
Borough monaſtery, about 670, and Rip- 
pon monaſtery, about 672; and the like 
aſſiſtance he afforded to Benedict Biſcop, 
the founder of St. Peter's monaſtery at 
F/yremouth, about 674. As his anceſtors 
laid the firſt foundation of the ſee of Lin- 
d:sjarn, fo he honoured the place, by filling 
it with that excellent man St. Cuthbert, 
who was conſecrated by Theodorus arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, about the year 686. 
Many wonderful things are recounted by 
Bede of this holy biſhop, who had been 
abbot of Mazlres; from which poſt he 
retired, and made choice of an eremetical 
life, from whence he was in a manner 
drawn by force to accept of the ſee of 
Liidisfarn; where, after two years reſi- 


SAXONS. 


| dence, he quitted it, and berook himſelf to 


his beloved retirement. St. Wilfrid was as 
remarkable in a publick way, as Cuthbert 
was for his privacy. From an abbot he 
became archbiſhop of Xorp; where his life 
was attended with many. controverſies, and 
ſeveral accuſations were laid againſt him. 
He was twice removed out of his dioceſe 
upon falſe impeachments. In one of his 
baniſhments he retired to Sel/ey, near Cor- 
cheſter, where he proved the happy inſtru- 
ment of bringing over a great part of the 
Weſt-Saxon kingdom to the true faith. In 
his other perſecution, he thought it con- 


venient to appeal to the ſee of Rome a- 


gainſt his adverſaries. And ſuch was the 
diſpoſition of providence, that being caſt 
upon the Fr:zons, a people of Lower Ger- 
many, he laid the foundation of their con- 
verſion; which not long after was com- 
pleated by other miſſioners. Theſe were 


the trials which St. Wilfrid underwent; 


which notwithſtanding all ended in being 
honourably reſtored to his ſee, where he 
died in the year 711. In the enſuing reign 
of king Alfridus, we meet with that ad- 
mirable prelate Jobn of Beverley, who in 


his tender years was educated in Whitby 


monaſtery, where the royal abbeſs Hilda 
was chief ſuperior. . Afterwards he became 
a hearer of Theodorus archbiſhop: of Can- 
terbury, and of the learned abbot Adrian, 

Being perfectly qualified for the dignity, 
he was made biſhop of Hagulſtad; and 
from thence prefered to the ſee of 7ork, 
which he afterwards reſigned, and reti- 
red to Beverley, where he had founded 
a collegiate church of clergy. His death 
is placed at the year 721. Bede, who re- 
ceived the order of prieſthood at his hands, 
gives a full account of his life, and of ſe- 
veral wonderful chings that. were per- 
formed by him. The laſt king of the 
Northumbers whom I ſhall trouble the 
reader with upon the. preſent occaſion, is 
Ceolwolphus, cotemporary with Bede, and 
to whom he dedicates his Eccleſiaſtical Hi- 


| ſtory. This king was a man of letters as 


well as of religion, who, after a reign of a 
few years, reſigned his crown to his kinſ- 
man Egbertus, and retired into a monaſ- 
tery in the year 737. So good an example, 
by degrees, excited his ſucceſſor to imitate 
him; for in the year 758 Egbertus alſo 


(n) Bede, lib 3. Rift. Eccl. cap. 4. Permanſit autem 
hujuſmodi obſervantia Paſchalis apud eos tempore non pauco, 
hoc eſt, uſque ad annum Dominicæ incarnationis pcexvi, 
Per annos CL: at tune veniente ad eos [Scotos] reverendiſſimo 

patie & ſacerdote Egberto, de natione Anglorum — cor- 


recti ſunt ab eo. 

(1) Bede ſpeaking of the Britiſb church in VNales, in the 
latter end of his time, azo 731, ſays, Non totam eorum 
gentem, ſed quoſdam ex eis hac fuiſſęe implicites. Lib. 2. 
Hiſt. Eccl. cap. 29. 
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retired into a monaſtery. I muſt not for- 
get to mention Bede, the parent of our Sa- 
Kon hiſtory, who died either in 735 or 736; 
nor St. Boniface, the apoſtle of Germany, 
who was made archbiſhop of Mentz in 
738. All hiſtorians ſpeak of him. 
Cinegiflus was the firft Chriſtian king 
of the (0) Weft-Saxons. He, with a great 
number of his ſubjects, were baptized by 
(p) Birinus, who was ſent to er the 
Goſpel in that country by Honorius I. 
biſhop of Rome. Birinus placed his epiſ- 
copal ſee at Dorchefter, and is ſometimes 
called biſhop of the Weft-Saxons. He died 
in the year 650. Kenekvachius fucceeded 
his father Crnegi/ſus. As to the firſt part 
of his reign, he may be reckoned among 
the worſt of kings; but in the middle, 
and latter part of his reign, he was equal to 
the beſt. He not only caſt off his lawful 
wife, who was ſiſter to Penda king of 
Mercia, but alſo relapſed into idolatry. 
Penda, whatever he might think of the 
latter fact, as being himſelf a pagan, reſen- 
ted the firſt fo far as to make war with 
him, and in the conclufion forced him 
to teave his kingdom. Upon which Ke- 
nelwachius flying unto Anna, the Chriſtian 
king of the Eaft- Angles, for protection, 
was kindly received. However, Anna re- 
proached him ſeverely for his crimes; and, 
at the ſame time, by his good advice, at 
length made him relent, and become ſe- 
rious. He took to his wife again, was re- 
conciled to the Chriſtian religion, and, 
after three years, was replaced in his do- 
minions. His zeal for religion afterwards 
decame very conſpicuous. He built a ſtate- 
ly church at Vincheſter, and founded the 
Ar of Malmesbury; in which, and many 
other pious works, he was aſſiſted by two 
pious and learned biſhops, Angilbertus and 
Elutherius. Malmesbury abby was com- 
pleated about 647; but the foundation | 
had been laid ſome time before by one 
Maidulph, an Triſh or Scotch nobleman of 
great ſubſtance and learning, who had 
made choice of that place for retirement, 
which firſt was called Ingleburn, then 
Maidulphsbury, afterwards by corruption 
Malmesbury. Angilbertus was a French- 
man by birth, educated in Ireland; from 
whence he came over purpoſely to be an 


| 


5 


aſſiſtant in the converſion of the HYeft-S2- 
xons, When king Kenelwachius was in- 
formed of Angilbertuss qualifications, both 
as to his piety and learning, he importuned 
him to accept of the ſee of Dorcheſter, Bi- 
rinus being now dead. He accepted of it. 
Afterwards the king was projecting to have 
two epiſcopal ſees for the Ye/t-Saxons, one 
at Dorcheſter, the other at Wincheſter; in 
the latter he placed Wini, a Saxon biſhop : 
Angilbertus not approving of this regula- 
tion, went over into France, where he be- 
came biſhop of Paris. Soon after, biſhop 
Wini fell under the king's diſpleaſure, and 
was obliged to leave his fee. By this means 
the Weſt-Saxons were without biſhops for 
a conſiderable time; and the king lookin 

upon ſome misfortunes, which had lately 
happened in his kingdom, to have been 
chiefly owing to the want of a good paſtor, 
and being ſatisfied of Angilbertuss merits, 


ſent to invite him over, and take poſſeſ- 


fion of his old fee. Angilbertus returned 
him a civil anſwer ; but withall told him, 
that he could not remove from Paris, yet 
would provide him with a perſon in all 


refpects qualified. Accordingly 3 ſent over 


his own nephew Elutberius, who was con- 
ſecrated biſhop of the We/t-Saxons by Theo- 
dorus archbiſhop of Canterbury, He was 
acceptable both to the king and people, 
and a ſingular benefactor to the monaſt 

of Malmesbury, where the holy and learned 
Adelmus was made abbot by his appoint- 
ment. Beſides Dorcheſter and Wincheſter, 
we meet afterwards with ſeveral other e- 


piſcopal fees among the We/t-Saxons, viz. 


Sherburn, St. Petrock's, St. Germans-Taun- 
ton, or Devonſbire, and Crediton, Sc. which, 
by degrees, were incorporated under Exeter, 
Wincheſter, Salisbury, Chicheſter, &c. 
After the deceaſe of Kenelwacbius, the 
kingdom of the Weſt-Saxons was governed 


for a while by his queen; and then two 


princes, who by Bede are called only ſub- 
reguli, divided it between them; bur they 
not reigning very long, it fell to Cedwalla, 
whoſe courage and bravery made way for 
the dignity that could not be claimed by 


any very near affinity of blood. He was a 
pagan at his coming to the crown, bur had 


made a promiſe to become a Chriſtian, if 


he ſubdued the ifle of Night, which held 


(e, The kingdom of the Veſt Sarous contained Berk- 
Hire. Dorſetſhire, Hampſhire, Wilthire, Somerſethhire, De 
wenſhire, and Cornwall. The inhabitants had ſeveral names, 
wiz. Damnonii, Belge, Durotriges, Attrebatii, &c. 


P Birinus being a very religious and devout man, ob- 


tained leave of Honorius the pope of Rome, to adventure him- 


ſelf 1 preaching Chriſt to infidels. So Godin de Preſul. 
Am.. ; | . 
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our againſt him; and being proſperous in 
the undertaking, he fulfilled his promiſe. 
The inhabitants of the iſle of Wight were 
at that time idolaters, but were converted 
immediately after, by the procurement of 
St. Wilfrid, the baniſhed biſhop of York, 


(and now labouring in the converſion of 


the Meſt-Saxons) who ſent his. nephew 
Bernuinus, and another zealous prieſt 
called Hildila, to preach and eſtabliſh the 
Goſpel among them; which was done ef- 
fectually; and king Cedwalls, according to 
his promiſe made to Wilfrid, beſtowed a 
conſiderable tract of land in the iſland upon 
him, for the uſe and benefit of the church. 
King Cedwalla would not be baptized till 
he had viſited Rome, where he received 
that bleſſing from the hands of pope Ser- 
gius, in the year 689, and died the ſame 
year, 12 Calend. May, while he was yet 
veſted with the baptiſmal robe. He was 
buried in St. Peter's church, pope Sergius 
ordering a remarkable epitaph to be fixed 
upon his tomb, which is ſtill to be ſeen. 
Thus finiſhed his days the religious king 
Cedwalla, who voluntarily forſook his 


kingdom in the height of his glory and 


flower of his age, being anly abour thirty, 
and having reigned only two years. The 
next king of the Weft-Saxons was Ina, a 
prince inferior to none in courage, wiſdom, 
and virtuous inclinations, of which his 
ſtory affords us mapy remarkable inſtances. 
He was ſucceſsful in his wars againſt all 
the neighbouring princes that diſturbed the 
quiet of his people; and his name became 
formidable among the Saxon kings. He 
was the author of that noble foundation of 
Glaſtonbury abby, erecting it upon the 
ruins of an ancient monaſtery in the Bri- 
tons time. He built a noble church at Wells 


(formerly called Tidington) in memory af Sc. 


Andre, which, about ſixty years after, was 


made collegiate by king Kenuſphus, the do- 


nation bearing date 766. It was afterwards, 
about og, made an epiſcopal ſee, and al- 
ways under the direction of ſecular canons. 


In king William HEN 1 one Jobn de 
Viclarla was biſhop of Wells, who removed 
the ſee to Bath, where he refounded a mo- 


x naſtery which had formerly been founded 
by Ofa king of Mercia in 775, but fince 
deſtroyed by the Danes. In king Stephen's | 


—— 


reign, about 1136, one Robert was biſhop 
of Wells; it was then ordered that the 
biſhops ſhould be ſtiled of Bath and Wells, 
and that both churches ſhould join in their 
election. Frequent diſputes happened be- 
tween the canons of Wells and monks of 
Bath, concerning theſe elections. But to 
return to king Ina. (9) About 740, he 
eſtabliſhed the regulation for the annual 
payment of a penny a houſe to the ſee of 
Rome, which was called Rome-ſcot, or 
Peter-pence. He alſo publiſhed excellenc 
laws, both relating to civil and eccleſiaſti- 
cal matters, which he did, as tis expreſs d, 
with the advice and conſent of his biſhops, 
clergy, and nobility. Having diſpoſed mat- 
ters in this manner, for the good both of 
church and ſtate, he began to turn his 
thoughts more ſeriouſly upon himſelf, and 
to provide more particularly for the great 
concern of his ſoul. Wherefore having firſt - 
ſertled the crown upon his kinſman Ezhe- 
lardus, he took a journey to Rome, where, 
as ſome of our hiſtorians report, he ſerved 
God with great humility in a_ common 
plebeian dreſs; but others tell us, he retired 
into a monaſtery, — _ 3 

I am now brought to the cloſe of the 
Saxon heptarcby, and have finiſhed. the ac- 
count of eccleſiaſtical affairs, during the 
200 years that paſſed between the firſt con- 
verſion, and the union of the ſeveral king- 
doms under one monarch.. But before I 
proceed any farther, it will not be un- 
ſeaſonable to pauſe a while, and contem- * 
plate the wonders of divine providence, in 
the foundation and progreſs of Chriſtianity 
among our Saxon anceſtors, with the ſur- 
prizing effects of grace upon their minds, 
which excited them ſo generouſly to de- 
ſpiſe all that was great and engaging, to 
embrace the humble methods of the Goſpel. 


« (r) We meet with ſeveral Engliſh princes 
Who have taken leave of the world in 


« this manner. I know their conduct is 


< cenſured by fame writers, as if they 


« grew chagrine, by finding their ambition 
« croſsd; retired to cover their defects, 
« and skreen themſelves. from the odium 
« of mal- adminiſtration. I ſhall not pre- 
« tend to enter upon a diſquiſition of the 
« point any farther, than to obſerve, that 


| « we ought to be very favourable in our 


about 705. Officia ejus regis plane infinita referuntur ; & 


— —— 4 


Anl. 


7) King Ha firſt made an order for the Peter-pence, | in ſingulas domos impoſitis, &c. Pohd. Virgil. lib. 5. Hit. 


illud imprimis, quod regnum ſuum Romano pontifici vecti- 
gale fecerit, fingulis argenteis nummis (quos denatios vocant) 


2 
r) Collier, Eccl. Hiſt. vol 1. B. 2. p. 120. 


« conjectures 


d (5) Thoſe that did not think themſelves 


” 
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« conjectures upon this matter; for tho 
probably it might have been more for 
« the benefit of the government, if they 
« had not gone off, and that their good 
« qualities would have made them ex- 
<« tremely valuable upon the throne ; how - 
te eyer, we muſt grant their meaning was 
« yery commendable in retiring. To quit 
« a life of pomp and power, to exchange 
te the pleaſures and liberties of the court, 
« for a ſtate of reſtraint and mortification ; 
ce to do all this in the bloom of their 
« youth, when their fortune is ſo well 
« eſtabliſhed, and they have both leiſure 
ce and inclination to enjoy the advantages 
<« of their birth, can proceed from no- 
<« thing but a predominancy of virtue and 
c conſcience, and a noble diſregard of ſe- 
« cular greatneſs, I ſay, in competition 
« with the glories of the other world. 
« Beſides, their example may be ſervice- 
ce able to others in a lower ſtation, who, 
te tho' they do not imirate their manner in 
« every circumſtance, and follow them to 
« the cell; yet the force of ſuch royal pre- 
« cedents may refreſh the idea of religion, 
« and make them more follicitous for the 
« ſecurity of their future ſtate. 


« obliged to thoſe lengths of ſelf-denial, 
c laid out part of their revenues in the buil- 
« ding and endowing of churches, in foun- 
« ding bouſes for learning and education, 
<« and for the benefit of retirement and de- 
<« yotion. _—— If theſe princes, inſtead of 
« aſſigning part of their fortune to teli- 
ce gious uſes, had invaded the altars, ſquan- 
ce dered away the patrimony of the church, 
te and ſpent the conſecrated revenues upon 
« their vices, their caſe would have been 
« much worſe.” And indeed it muſt be 
the higheſt flight of prejudice, to give it no 
ſofter name, thus to arraign and depreciate 
the very beſt actions Chriſtians are capable 
of, If building churches, erecting pious 
foundations, and relinquiſhing all in this 
life for the ſake of the other, muſt be cen- 
ſured, traduced, and ridicul'd, Chriſtianity 
itſelf has bur a very feeble prop to ſupport. 
it againſt infidelity and atheiſm. The po- 
verty of Chriſt and his apoſtles will come 
under the ſame cenſure, and the Goſpel 
may be repreſented as a method only for 
indolence and lazineſs, rather than for be- 


coming happy in a future life. 


Egbert was the firſt among the Saxons, 


who could pretend to an univerial ſupe- 
riority over the other princes of the hep- 


tarchy; and this was not much more in 


his reign, than that he had made them 


tributary to him; for ſome of the heß- 


tarchy ſtill retained the title of Kings. 


Egbert was king of the Weſt-Saxons, and 


having learned the art of war from Charles 
the Great, while he was in baniſhment in 
France, he returned an expert ſoldier, and 
not only regained his own crown, but 
brought all the others under ſubjection. 
He returned from France in the year 800, 
ſome few years before the death of the 
learned Alcuinus, who died in 804, and 
of Charles the Great, who died in 814. 
I ſhall take no notice of the warlike 
performances of king Egbert; nor can 


much be ſaid of ecclefiaſtical aff irs during . 


his reign, which were very much at a 
ſtand upon account of the continual wars, 
and the ravaging Danes, who now began to 
ſpread themſelves all over the neighbour- 
ing countries, and, among others, very 
much infeſted the coafts of this iſland. 
One thing I find is taken notice of, that 
he gave orders to have the Exgliſb ſchool 
at Rome rebuilt, which had formerly been 
founded there by the two kings Ina and 
Offa, and lately had been deitroyed by 
fire, King Egbert died in the year 838. 
He was ſucceeded by his ſon Erhelwulpbus, 
whoſe reign was ſtill diſturbed by the 
Danes. Yet this hindered him not from 


performing ſeveral good actions worthy of 


remembrance, wherein he was aſſiſted by 
two great prelates, Swithinus biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and Alſtanus biſhop of Sher- 
burn. He made ſtrict laws concerning the 
duty of Tithes; and the ſchool-at Rome 
being burnt a ſecond time, he ordered it to 
be repaired again, about the year 847. To- 


wards the latter end of his reign, he took 
a journey to Rome, to viſit pope Leo IV. 


taking his youngeſt ſon Alfred along with 
him, and leaving him there for the ſake of 
education. How much this young prince 
profited there, appeared afterwards, when 
he came to poſſeſs the throne. Before king 
Ethelwulphus died, which was in the year 
857, he made his will, and, among other 


pious legacies, left 100 J. to be laid out in 


candles for the uſe of St. Peter's church in 


| Rome; the ſame ſum he left to St. Paul's, 


* 


0) Collier, Ecel. Hiſt. vol. 1. P. 4. To the Reader. 
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as alſo 100 J. to the biſhop of Rome. About 


this time flouriſhed Nennius the Britiſh 


hiſtorian, whom ſome are pleaſed to diſtin- 
guiſh by the name of a ſecond Gildas. After 
Ethelwulphus reigned Ethelbaldus, whoſe 
ſucceſſor was Erhelbertus, who were both 
kept in full employment by the Danes, 
who about this time entered far into the 
iſland, and made a defolation wherever 
they came. They utterly deſtroyed the 
famous abbies of Ely and Peterborough, 
with many others taken notice of by our 
hiſtorians. Nor was this iſland the only 
country that ſuffered by theſe barbarians ; 


for about the year 850, they had entered | 


into Neuſtria, afterwards called Normandy, 
and not long after got a ſettlement there. 
However, the next monarch of this iſland, 
called Erhelredus, having ſpirited up his 


people, drove the Danes out of his do- 


minions, and left their king, with a number 
of his chief nobility, dead upon the field. 
Tis reported of him, that he came off 
victorious in nine engagements he had with 
thoſe barbarians, 

Alfredus, otherwiſe called Aluredus, the 


youngeſt ſon of king Ethelwulphus, was 


the next that fat at the head of the Saxon 
monarchy, which he took poſſeſſion of in 
the year 872. He maintained a nine years 


war with the Danes, who had now poſted 


themſelves in the heart of the kingdom. 
By degrees they ſtript him in a manner of 
all his dominions; ſo that he was obliged 
to retire alone into a ſmall iſland called 
Atbelingia; where, as the writer of his life 


reports, St. Cuthbert appeared to him, and 


gave him hopes of ſucceſs, if he would at- 
tempt to recover his country. This viſion 
encouraged him; he rallied his ſcattered 
forces, and, in a little time, he not only 
overcame the Danes, and brought them to 
terms, but perſuaded a great many of them 
to embrace the Chriſtian religion; and to 


encourage them the more, he ſuffered them 


to plant themſelves among the Eaſt-Angles 
and Northumbers. Nay, he ſtill ſnew'd 
them greater civilities; ſome of the chief 
of them were placed over the aforeſaid 
provinces in quality of vice-roys. By this 
means he purchaſed peace to the whole 
kingdom. His next labour was, to ſee a 
good regulation eſtabliſhed, and kept up 
both in civil and religious matters. He 


ad ah 


was provided with perſons excellently qua- 


lified to carry on his religious deſigns ; a- 


mong whom thoſe of greateſt note were, 


 Werfrithus biſhop of Worceſter, Plegmun- 


dus archbiſhop of Canterbury, Atbelſta- 
nus and Werwulphus, two of his chaplains, 
Grimbaldus a learned monk, John a monk, 
afterwards abbot of Æthbelingia, who was 
murdered, whom William of Malmesbury 
erroneouſly takes to be Johannes Scotus E- 
rigena; Aſſerus, almoner to the king, and 
afterwards biſhop of Shirburn. By the 
aſſiſtance of theſe learned men, the king 
did not only carry on the affairs of the 
church with ſucceſs, but alſo improved 
himſelf in letters, tho he applied himſelf 
late; however he became ſo much maſter 
of the Latin tongue, as to be able to tranſ- 
late into the Saxon language, the Hiſtory 
of Oroſius, St. Gregor;'s Paſtoral, Bede's 
Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, and Boetius de Con- 


folatione Philoſophiæ, with ſome other per- 


formances. As to his œcõMoOmy in private 
life, he was very regular and conſtant. He 
divided the 24 hours into three parts; eight 
whereof he employed in reading, writing, 
and praying; eight in ſleep, nouriſhment, 
and other corporal neceſſities ; the other 
eight in publick affairs. He obſerved the 
ſame method in regard to his revenues, 
which he divided into three portions, where- 
in the poor, the church, and the expences 
of his family, were equally conſidered. This 
account is given by Aſerus, who was his 
domeſtick chaplain, and an eye-witneſs; 
who farther adds, (t) that he conſtantly 
attended at the ſacrifice of the maſs every 
day, was accuſtomed to frequent the 
church in the night time, and join with 
the prieſts and monks in their publick 
prayers. Beſides the good laws which re- 
garded civil matters, he made others to ſup- 
port theUiſcipline of the church; particular- 
ly, thoſe that violated the precept of faſting 
in Lent, were to be ſeverely puniſhed. He 
ordered an anniverſary feaſt of pope Gregory 
to be ſolemnly obſerved, as alſo the obſer- 
vation of the Ember-days; called Quatuor 
Tempora. Now as to the pious founda- 
tions, Which he eicher was author. of, or 
chiefly inſtrumental in, I will mention 
thoſe which occur to me at preſent, About 
the year of our Lord 879, he began to re- 


pair the monaſteries that had been enda- 


(t) Miſſam quotidie audire, pſalmos quoſdam & orationes, & horas diurnas & nocturnas celebrare, & eccleſias nocturno 
tempore orandi cauſa clam A ſuis adire ſolebat, & frequentabat. Aſerus in vita Alfredi. 315 
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maged or deſtroyed by the Danes, in the 
ſeveral incurſions they had made. He 
founded the three monaſteries at Æthelin- 


gia, Wilton, and Shaftsbury, the laſt being 
a houſe for religious women. About'883, 
he aſſembled a ſelect number of learned 
men at Oxford, whom he employed to 
read lectures in a methodical way. Here 
the univerſity of Oxford placeth the date 
of its foundation, and king Alfred is look'd 
upon as the founder. The learned men 
who were employed upon this occaſion 
were, Neotus, a Briton, from Cornwal, 
Adolphus a Saxon, Plegmundus, Johannes 
Scotus Erigena, an Iriſhman, invited from 
France, Grimbaldus, a monk, from St. 
Bertin's monaſtery in St. Omers, with ſe- 
veral others; among whom, I muſt nor 
forget Aſſerus, who gives theſe particulars 
concerning himſelf; that he was inſtru- 
mental in putting the king upon founding 
the univerſity of Oxford; that he was one 
of the firſt readers there; that he was ne- 
phew to Aferus, archbiſhop of St. David's, 
whoſe amanuenſis he ſometime had been; 
that he and his uncle being under ſome 
perſecution in Wales, were entertained in 


king Alfred's court. To this account I2- 


gulphus adds, that he had formerly been a 
monk in the monaſtery of Bangor. Au- 


thentick records alſo tell us, that he was 


— of Shirburn, and. counſellor 
to king Alfredus. He is taken by moſt 

rſons to be that Aferus who wrote king 
Alfredus's life; but tis the opinion of bi- 
ſhop Uſher, that the writer of that life was 
Aſerus, archbiſhop of Sz. David's. I have 
nothing more to add relating to theſe times, 
only to obſerve, that when ſeveral epiſco- 
pal ſees were erected under archbiſhop 
Plegmund in the Weſt- Saxon kingdom, 
and biſhops conſecrated for that purpoſe, 
there were ſome that came out of Wales 
to be ordained by him, as others had been 
ſoon after St. Auguſtin's; which is a proof, 
that there was a conſtant communication, 
notwithſtanding the controverſy about Ea/- 
ter, and the continual wars between the 
Britons and Saxons; for, as it is very well 
obſerved in the Preface to Fohn Stow's 
Chronicles; © {z) In all this controverſy, 
e the religious perſons on either part 
<« agreed in the full ſubſtance of faith, and 
cc adminiſtration of the ſacraments; and 


«© would have been in union and amity, if 


ce jt had not been for the diviſions of their 
ce princes in their temporal affairs and e- 
ce ſtares.” ä = 
Edward called the Senior, ſon to king 
Alfred, was the next that ſucceeded in the 
throne. In his reign the monarchy was 
more cloſely knit together, the tributary 
vice-roys being obliged to a greater — 4 
dency. Edward was a prince of tri 
ſtice, and made ſeveral wholeſom laws, in 
conjunction with his nobility and clergy, 
both relating to temporal and ſpiritual 
matters. He had ſeveral children, among 
whom three of his daughters entered into 
a monaſtick ſtate. Edward was ſucceeded 
by his fon Athelſtan. He was a powerful 
prince, and brought both the Scots and 
Britons to ſuch terms, as to pay him tri- 
bute. His uſual ſaying upon that occaſion 
was, That it was more glorious to make 
kings, than to be a king. The Danes, both 
thoſe that inhabited in England, and others 
from abroad, attempted to give him ſome 
diſturbance; but he quickly ſuppreſſed the 
one, and repelled the other. In one con- 
ſpiracy againſt him, a certain nobleman 
called Alfredus was ſaid to be concerned, 
who offered to purge himſelf by oath be- 
fore pope John X. and went to Rome for 
that purpoſe. The oath was adminiſtered 
to him before the altar in St. Peter's 
church; which he had no ſooner taken, 
but he dropt down as if he were dead, ex- 
piring three days after. His eſtate and ef- 
fects were judged to the king, who boun- 
tifully beſtowed a great part of them upon 
the monaſtery at Malmesbury. The foun- 
dation of three religious houſes occurs in 
king AÆtbelſtan's reign, vis. Pilton priory, 
Middleton, and Mitchelney, He repaired 
ſeveral monaſteries that had been deſtroyed 
by the Danes. He aſſiſted his biſhops and 
clergy, who met in Concilio Gratleano, 
where ſeveral good regulations were made, 
vi⁊. a law for the more punctual payment 
of tithes; (x) another, whereby biſhops 
were empowered to fit ſomerimes in courts 
of judicature, to inſpect the actions of the 
civil rhagiſtracy. He died in the year 940, 
had a ſhort reign, but crowded with merit. 
Edmund was the next Saxon monarch after 
his brother Athelſtan. He copied out the 
beſt part of his predeceſſors lives, and was 
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ſucceſsful both againſt the rebellious Nor- 
thumbers, and the Britons; from theſe laſt he 
wreſted five ſtrong cities. St. Dunſtan was his 
conſtant adviſer in all ſpiritual matters; for 
whom he founded a monaſtery, and placed 
him abbot. Edredus, brother to Edmund, 
then ſtept into the thrqne, equal to his 


father and brethren in all deſirable qualifi- 


cations. He conſulted abbot Dunſtan in 
all affairs of moment, both ſpiritual and 
temporal; and, in general, he had a great 
regard for churchmen; yet in the caſe of 
M ulſtanus archbiſhop of York, he was far 
from ſhewing any civility ; he ſent him 


into baniſhment upon a very ſlight proof; 


yet his caſe being reheard, he recalled him. 
Eiredus ſurvived his brother Edmund ten 
years, Edmund died in 946, Edredus in 
6. 
* nus was ſon of Edmund, and ſuc- 
ceſſor to Edredus; but very much degene- 
rated from his predeceſſors, in point of be- 
haviour and integrity of life. He had a 
ſtrong inclinativn for many vices; but the 
love of women was his darling paſſion, 
which he purſued to the great ſcandal of 
his ſubjects. Beſides, ſuch was the violence 
of his temper, that the biſhops were afraid 
of giving him any reproof. Ar laſt the 
holy abbot Dunſtan, taking one of the bi- 
ſhops along with him, atrack'd Edwynus 
vigorouſly, upon his debauchery and wicked 
life. He was received in the manner that 
was expected ; the king was enraged, Dun- 
ſtan was baniſhed, and the monks in gene- 
ral were perſecuted upon Dunſtans ac- 
count. Some of our modern writers are 
ſo tranſported with partiality, that they 
repreſent Dunſtan as a proud, turbulent, 
coverous prelate, and that he made it his 
whole buſineſs to enrich the monks with 
the ſpoils of the publick, and that he was 
baniſhed by the king upon thoſe accounts. 
But the reader needs only conſult the () hi- 
ſtorians of thoſe days, to be convinced of. 


the contrary. However, we are told that 


king Eduynus turned off his miſtreſſes, and 
repented before his death, which happened 
in the year 959. 51 
Edgar was brother to Edwynus, and his 
ſucceſſor in the royal dignity. He was the 
honour and delight of the Engliſb nation, 
whoſe days were ſpent in a continual calm, 
ſince none had any inclination to diſturb 
him at home, nor durſt any one venture 


to attack him from abroad. Matthew Weſt- 
minſter gives us almoſt an incredible ac- 
count of His power and magnificence; that 
he entertained a fleet of 4800 ſhips, and 
at a certain time was rowed upon a river 


by eight petty kings. But T leave the re- 


lation and diſquiſition of ſuch matters to 
others; my purpoſe is to take notice of him 
only as a Chriſtian, and patron of religion. 
His firſt care was, to have Dunſtan recall'd 
from baniſhmenr, whom he knew to be a 
man of merit, and very uſeful upon any 
religious occaſion. He himſelf, at his firſt 
ſetting out, gave the world a convincing 
proof of the diſintereſted zeal of this holy 


man, Who tho' he had promoted him to 


the epiſcopal dignity, (being firſt biſhop of 
Worceſter, and afterwards archbiſhop of 
Canterbury) yet this conſideration did not 
tye him up from reproaching his royal be- 
nefactor with the wicked fact he had com- 
mitted, in keeping a miſtreſs whom he had 
decoyed out of a monaſtery, tho' it was 
before ſhe had made her vows. The king 
was ſo far from reſenting the advice, (as 
his brother Edwynus had done in the like 
caſe) that he fell down upon his knees be- 
fore his paſtor, entred into a courſe of 
penance, and, by the ſequel of his life, 
gave a plain demonſtration of the ſinceri 
of his heart. The great work which he 
had upon his hands was, jointly with the 
biſhops, to reſtore the diſcipline of the 
church, as to ſeveral abuſes which had 
reigned a long time among the inferior 
clergy, who, during the Daniſh invaſions, 
having no body to inſpect their behaviour, 
were grown very licentious; and the capi- 
tal abuſe many of them had been ſubject to, 
was, that of having taken wives, contrary 
to the canons of the church. The perſons 
employed by the king to reform the cl 

in this point, were the three biſhops, Dun- 


| fan, Ofwald, and Etbelwold, who had all 


been bred up in a monaſtick way. Now 
the method they took, was, not only to 
oblige the married clergy and canons to put 
off their wives, but even to turn out all the 
canons from many of che chief cathedral 
churches, and place monks in their room. 
The firſt point was thought very juſt and 
reaſonable, but in the other the elergy 


look d upon themſelves to be vety hardly 
dealt with; and therefore they did not 


only oppoſe that new regulation, but ſe- 
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veral of the nobility took part with them, 
appealing to the original foundation of thoſe 
communities, and alledging, thar tho a 
reformation of particular perſons was com- 
mendable, yet why ſhould the whole ſuf- 
fer for the delinquency of a part, and 
whole bodies be deprived of their right 
and original claim? But there was no 
room to diſpute matters with the ſupreme 
power. The king had eſpouſed the cauſe of 
the monks; ſo the new regulation muſt go 
on. Tis true, there were great abuſes a- 
mong the clergy in thoſe days, as it appears 
by the king's ſpeech now extant, wherein 
he dilates himſelf upon their ſcandalous 
behaviour. The ſpeech was made in a ſy- 
nod held upon this occaſion, in the year 
969. He mentions the reigning vices they 
were ſubject to, and the neceſſity there was 
of a reformation, and that the refractory 
party ought to be confined within ſome 
monaſtery; yet at the ſame time he puts 
the biſhops in mind, that they had ſlept 
over their duty, and not taken care to have 
thoſe abuſes remedied in due time. Then he 
concludes, (2) that as he held the ſword of 
Conſtantin, ſo they held the ſword of Peter, 
and therefore they ought to join in con- 
cert, and purge the houſe of God. Seve- 
ral other ſynods were held under this reli- 
gious king, wherein jointly with his bi- 
ſhops he made ſeveral laws relating to 
23 affairs; namely, concerning faſt ing, 

nfeſſion, cœlibacy of the clergy, Fc. and, 
A other things, the law for Peter- pence 

as confirmed, and enforced with ſevere 
penalties, During this time, all hands 
were at work in repairing thoſe mona- 
ſteries that had been deſtroyed by the 
Danes, and forty religious houſes are faid 
to have been recovered and put in a good 
ſtate by king Edgar. Neither were others 
backward in promoting the ſame cauſe. 
In the year 960, Taveſtock abby was foun- 
ded by count Orgar; in 974, Ramſey abby 
was founded by count Ailwin; and about 


979, queen Elfrida, wife to Edgar,” laid 


the foundation of two monaſteries, one at 
Warwel, the other at Ambresbury. King 
Edgar died in the year 975. Beſides his 
legitimate children, he left a daughter by 
Wilfrida, the young lady he took out of a 
monaſtery, This daughter was called E- 


ditha, who proved to be a lady of re- 


— — 
** 


markable virtue, which took off from the 
blemiſh of her birth. | 

Edward, ſtiled the Martyr, ſucceeded 
his father king Edgar. His ſtepmother 
Elfreda laboured hard to diſappoint him of 
the crown, in favour of her own ſon Ethel- 
redus; which not being able to effect, ſhe 
never was at reſt till ſhe had placed him 


upon the throne ; which at laſt was done, 


by cauſing Edward to be aſſaſſinated. The 
voice of the people made him a martyr, 
according to the ſtile of thoſe days. In 
king Edward's reign the clergy, ejected out 
of their churches in the late reign, began 
to renew their complaints. They inſiſted, 
that they lay under a manifeſt oppreſſion 
from their adverſaries, who, upon a pre- 
tence of zeal, were working their ends 
more to ſatisfy their avarice and ambition, 


than for God's honour; that it was con- 


trary to the law of God, law of nations, 
and common honeſty, to be deprived in 
the manner they were, of what they in 
ſome meaſure might call their birth-right. 
Theſe arguments appeared ſo popular, that 
a great part of the nobility made another 
puſh to have them replaced. At length 
two ſynods were called, to put an end to 
this grand debate: one was held at Win- 
cbeſter, the other at Caulne, where the 
monks gained their point. Our hiſtorians 


report, that two remarkable miracles 


pleaded for the monks; that at Vincheſter 
an image ſpoke, and declared againſt the 
clergy, in the hearing of the ſynod; that ac 
Caulne the apartment falling down, many 
of the clergy, with their adherents, were 
cruſhed to death; whereas Dunſtan and his 
followers remained without any harm. Tis 
obſerved by ſome of our hiſtorians, that in this 
king's reign ſeveral Britiſb biſhops were or- 
dained by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
two whereof were biſhops of Landaff, the 
one named Gucan, or Gogwan, the other 
Bledri. This, more or leſs, had been a 
cuſtom almoſt from St. Auguſtin's days; 


which is a proof that there was no breach 


between the two nations in religious mat- 
ters, or that the Britons rejected the me- 
tropolitick power of the ſee of Canter- 
bury. Upon the death of Edward, his 
brother Ethelredus ſucceeded. His ill ma- 
nagement ruined the Saxon monarchy, 


and prepared the way for the Danes and 


. 4 - ) Ego Conftantini, vos Petri gladium habetis in manibus, jungamus dexteras, &c, Zlredus in Genealy. Reg. 
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abroad, but even to his own ſubjects. 


to be a ſufficient provocation to begin a 
war, and attack England; which he did 
with a formidable army, and by degrees 


taking along with him his queen Emma, 
ſiſter to duke William, with her two ſons, 
Edward and Alfred. During this war, 


England was a ſcene of miſery; king 
and deſtroying all places without diſtinc- 
tion; eſpecially the city of Canterbury ſuf- 


fered very much by them. They beſieged 
it and burnt it in the year 1011, at which 


_ poſſible for him to procure ſuch an im- 


| Church, to raiſe the money; but this he 
| neceſſities of the poor could juſtify what 
verely, cut off his head, April 19, 1012. 
Hie was ſucceeded by Lanfrancł in the 
garded Elphegus as a martyr; but Lan- 
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Vormans, who ſoon after became ſole 

maſters of the kingdom. The Danes had 
chrearen'd him for ſome time, and in the 
year 1001 they actually invaded his domi- 
nions; Who being an indolent prince, ra- 
ther than riſque the cauſe by a redious war, 
he came to terms, and obliged his ſubjects 
to pay an annual tribute, which was raiſed 
by way of tax, from which notwithſtan- 
ding the church was exempted. This in- 
glorious treaty was far from being pleaſ- 
ing to the people; nor was the king him- 
ſelf content with it, it being a force upon 
him; wherefore he ſtudied to take revenge 
of the Danes that were his ſubjects, and 


who for many years had been naturalized, 


and incorporated with the reſt of his people, 
whom he cauſed to be butchered all over 
the kingdom, on St. Brice's day, in the 
year 1002. This piece of barbarity not 
only made the king odious to the Danes 


When Sweno king of Denmark was in- 
formed of theſe proceedings, he judged it 


drove Ethelredus out of the kingdom; who 
retired into Normendy in the year 1013, 


Sweno and his mercileſs army plundering 


time (a) Elpbegus was archbiſhop, whom 
they firſt caſt into priſon, then offered him 
his life and liberty, upon paying down a 
ſum of money. He told them, their de- 
mand was ſo extravagant, that it was im- 


menſe ſum. His friends advifed him to 
diſpoſe of the plate and treaſury of his 


refuſed, alledging, that nothing but the 
they adviſed him to. Upon this, the bar- 


barians having firſt tortured him very ſe- 


year 1070, The people always had re- 


' franck demurr'd concerning that point, till 
his ſcruple was removed by Anſelm, who 
wrote to him from Normandy upon the 
ſubject. Anſelm alledged, that he ſuffered 
death becauſe he would not deliver up the 
goods of the church; which was the caſe 
of St. Laurence. Some of our hiſtorians 
report, that king Sweno was taken off by 
the hands of king Edmund, whom the 
Danes had ſome years before murdered, 
this holy king appearing to him, and put- 
ting an end to his miſerable life in the 
year 1014. Upon his deceaſe, his ſon Ca- 
nutus purſued the conqueſt. ' To oppoſe 
him, the Saxon nobility called over Ezhel- 
redus from Normandy, who made a ſtand 
till 1016, when he died, and left his ſon 
Edmund, named Tronfide, to carry on the 
war; which he did with ſingular bravery, 
the Saxons having now recovered their 
ſpirits; and might have entirely driven out 
Canutus, if his chief general Edr:icus had not 
revolted to the Danes. However he came 
to terms with Canutus, and the agreement 
was, to divide the kingdom, and the ſurvivor 
to poſſeſs the whole. Soon after, the tray- 
tor Edricus, count of Shrewsbury, thinking 
to ingratiate himſelf with Canutus, is faid 
to have murdered king Edmund; by which 
means Canutus reigned ſolely. In the reign 
of king Erhelredus, the abby of Burton was 
founded by William Sporte; and the ſame 
reigh the ſee of Lindisfarn, or Holy Iſland, 
was removed to. Durham, where biſhop 
Aldwine had formerly built a church, in 
or about the year 995. 1 10 1 
Canutus began his reign in 1017. A 
prince of very deſirable qualifications, ho 
tho*' he obtained the kingdom againſt law, 
yet governed it by law. He very poli- 
tickly married Emma, king Ethelred's re- 
lit; by which means he managed a re- 
"ſerve both with the Normans and Engliſh: 
The firſt became leſs ſollicitous about re- 
ſtoring the old branch, in hopes that En- 
ma, one of their own blood, might have 
an heir by Canutus, to inherit the crown; 
the latter were well pleaſed to ſee their old 
queen replaced in the throne. Again, he 


— 


| was a complaiſant conqueror, equally em- 


ploying the Engliſb and Dansas in all places 
of truſt. He was particularly obliging to 
the clergy and religious, ordering their 
churches and houſes to be repaired, which 


had ſuffered extremely by his father's and 


9 
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(a) He was a man of wonderful abſtinence, never eating, or drinking, or ſleeping more than neceſlity compelled him, 
ſpending his time altogether at prayer, ſtudy, or other neceſſary buſineſs. Godwin 4 Pre/al. Ang 2 ** N Tet” 
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his depredations. And among works of 
jety, he founded a noble monaſtery ar 
Se. Edmundsbury, in 1020, in memory of 
king Edmund, who loſt his life there by 
the cruelty of his Daniſh anceſtors. He 
founded another monaſtery at Holme. The 
refpe& he ſhewed to Elpbeguss memory, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was mur- 
dered by the Danes, was very pleaſing to 
the Engliſh; he ordered his body to be 
tranſlated with great ceremony from Lon- 
don to Canterbury, 'in the year 1023. In 
the year 1031, he complied with a vow 
he had made of viſiting Rome, where he 
made very noble offerings to the holy ſee, 
in honour of St. Peter, He was kindly re- 
ceived there by pope Jobn, and the empe- 
ror Conradus, who obliged him with cer- 
rain privileges, and exemptions from taxes, 
which were uſually paid by ſtrangers that 
travelled to Rome, but for the future ſhould 
not: be demanded either. from the Danes 
or the Engliſh. He had in this journey 
ſeveral grievances redreſſed concerning the 
pall that uſually was, ſent to the arch- 
biſhops, on which occaſion the pope's of- 
ficers had been too exorbitant in their fees. 
During his reign we meet with a great 


many eccleſiaſtical laws made by the joint 


conſent of the king and his clergy; among 


which, ſome preſcribe Tithes, Firſt-fruits, 


Peter-penice, Sc. others fotbid trafficking 
and hunting upon Sundays, reſtrain marriage 
within the ſixth degree, and order pariſh 
dues for funerals to be paid upon the ſpot. 
One paſſage I muſt not omit concerning 
king Canutus, becauſe it carries a good 
moral, and is very inſtructive. , Tis re- 
ported of him, that he cauſed a throne to 
be placed on the ſea ſhoar, within the 
flood-mark, and at the ſame time placed 
himſelf upon ir, and ſeemingly comman- 
ded the waves not to come near, or incom- 
mode him. As the waves came rouling 
towards him, he cried out, Ob] how vain 
is the power of kings! No one is worthy of 
that name, only he whom the earth, heavens, 
and ſea'are. obliged to obey. Afterwards he 
never would wear his crown of gold, but 
ordered it to be placed upon an image of 
Chrift crucified. ' This great king died on 
the Ides of November, in the year of our 


Lord 1035, and was ſucceeded by his na- 
tural ſon Harold, who was acknowledged 
king indeed, but neither with the good-will 
nor to the liking of any of his ſubjects, 


right, in 1036; but he was betrayed and 
given up by duke Godwin, Afterwards he 
was confined in Ely monaſtery, where he 
died. King Harold alſo baniſhed queen 
Emma, and died in the year 1040. He 
was ſucceeded by Hardecnute, who reigned 
only two years, dying in 1042. 
Edward tiled the Confefſor, fon of king 
Ethelredusand queen Emma, ſucceeded Har- 
decnute,andatthe ſame time put an end to the 
Daniſh ſucceſſion. All hiſtorians in general 
give a good character of him, both as to virtue, 
which he was provided with to an eminent 
degree, and all other good qualities requi- 
red to make a nation happy as to govern- 
ment. And yet () William of Malmesbury 
deſcribes him in ſuch a manner, as if he 
were a perſon of no extraordinary natural 
parts, which, he ſays, upon all occafions 
were abundantly ſupplied by ſupernatural 
gifts, which anſwered all purpoſes both in 
a civil and religious way; hence he ſays, 


abroad, merely upon account of his virtue, 


intereſt in all his undertakings. However, 
as good men are moſtly ſubject to be miſled 
in point of politicks, (a misfortune which 
attends: pious credulity) ſo king Edivard 
was too much influenced for a while,' by 
the ſubtle and powerful Godwin earl of 
Kent, and by Robert archbiſhop of Cunter- 
bury. He had married Editha, the earl's 
ſiſter, and the archbiſhop had been his in- 
timate acquaintance when he lived in ba- 


him to ſtrip his mother Emma of all her 
ſubſtance; and afterwards, upon an accuſa- 
tion of a criminal correſpondence with 
| Alwyne biſhop of Vincheſter, ſhe was 
| obliged to clear her reputation, by walk- 
ing over red-hot plough-ſhares, called the 
| Ordeal Trial, The archbiſhop was alſo 
the perſon that was chiefly inſtrumental in 


| duke o 


having the crown ſettled upon William 
f Normandy. (c) As William” of 


Malmesbury 
- (6) Vir ; morum--fimplicitatem- parim -imperio | ticos 8 vehemens, — exteros metus ingens. Fove- 
idoneus, ſed devotus, ideoque ab eo directus. Eo reg - bat profes ejus ſimplicitatem Deus, ut poſſet timeri, quo 


nante, nullus tumultus domeſticus, qui non citò comprime- 
retur, nullum bellum forinſecùs, omnia domi foriſque qui- 


eta, omnia ranquilla, ——Erat interea ejus apud domeſ- 


neſciret iraſci. Guliel. Malm. lib, 2. de Geſtis Reg. Angl. 
e) Nuptam fibi rex hac arte tractabat, ut nec toro amo 
veret, nec virili more cognoſceret. Quod an familiæ — 
| to- 


Danes or Engliſh. Alfredus, ſon to king 
Ethelredus, made an attempt to recover his 


he was loved and feared, both at home and 


and becauſe heaven viſibly appeared in his 


niſhment in Normandy. They perſuaded 


. 
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Malmesbury gives but an indifferent cha- 


racter of king Edward's natural parts, ſo 
he takes the ſame liberty both with him 
and queen Editha in other reſpects; for 
tho' he owns they lived together without 
knowing one another, yet he will not de- 
termine whether this inſtance of continency 
was an effect of religion, or of the averſion 
the king had to his wife's family; where- 
as other hiſtorians, eſpecially Ealredus, 
who was in the ſecret of Edward's lite, 
poſitively affirm, it was an effect of reli- 
gious zeal in them both: Beſides, ſuch a 
behaviour of the king's, upon a motive of 


| averſion, is not reconcileable with the cha- 


racter Malmesbury otherwiſe gives of him, 
nor indeed with the .common duties of a 


married ſtate. As to the pious foundations 
of this king's reign, and the miracles that 


were wrought by him, we have a ſufficient 
account of them from (d) Ealredus the 


writer of his life, and other Saxon hiſto- 


rians, who all agree with him. King Ed- 
ward having formerly made a vow .to 
make a pilgrimage to Rome, he was dif- 


penſed with by pope Leo IX. who order'd 


him, by way of commutation, to give bine 
z 


alms, which he punctually complied wit 


and that he might not fall ſhort in the obli- 


gation, rebuilt the, old church at Wetmin-. 


ſter, where he founded a noble. monaſtery, 


which he richly endowed, and, at his re- 
queſt, . pope Nicholas II. made it exempt 


from epiſcopal juriſdiction. He alſo foun- 
died the church of St. Mary Otery in De- 


vonſbire. In bis reign was. founded. the 
famous monaſtery of Coventry, about 1043, 
by Leofrick count of Mercia, and his lady 
Godiva; and again, Waltham abby, about 


10ſt, by count Harold. In king Edward's 


reign, the ſees of St. Germans and Crediton 


were removed to Exeter, of which place 
one Leofrick became the firſt biſnop. It 
would be an endleſs, work to enter ppon a 
detail of the miracles that are aſcribed to 
this holy king. I ſhall only mention that 


remarkable one of, curing the king's-evil. 
« (e) From him it has deſcended as an he- 


« reditary miracle upon all his ſucceſſors. 


To diſpute the matter of fact, is to go 
to the exceſſes of ſcepticiſm; to deny our 


« ſenſes, and be incredulous even to ridi- 


* culouſaeſs,”” Some reckon, it a flaw in 


Providence thought fit to ſmile 1 


tick matters. While the Britons live 
der diſcipline, they gave, the world many 
| proofs of their religious zeal; but the violent 
attach they had to their freehold, introduced 
ſtrangers, and theſe getting a head, bani- 
ſhed religion. The Saxons becoming Chri- 
ſtians, exeQted churches and monaſteries 
in every corner of the kingdom; which 
were demoliſhed and rebuilt, as their crimes 


this king's life, that he altered the ſucceſ- 
ſion, and by will put by the next in blood, 
in favour of William duke of Normandy. 
But I leave the diſcuſſion of this matter to 


politicians. As to the fact itſelf, ſome of 


our hiſtorians tell us, that king. Edward, 
ſometime before his death, did ſend into 
Hungary, to call over Clito Edgar his ne- 
phew, who was next heir, as being fon to 
Edmund Ironfide ; but by ſome way or 
other nothing was effected. Edgar Athe- 
ling, ſon of Clito Edgar, met with the 
ſame diſappointment ; for tho he put in 
his claim, and made ſome attempt towards 
recovering ir, yet matters were ſo com- 


promiſed between him and William the 


Conqueror, that he ſat down pretty quiet. 
King Edward the Confeſſor dying in 1066, 


* 


Harold ſon of earl Godwin uſurped the 
crown, and held ir for ſome months; upon 
which, William duke of Normandy prepar d 
a powerful fleet and army to invade the 
kingdom, which he claimed by virtue of 
king Edward's laſt will. And to put a 
gloſs upon his pretenſions, he draws up his 
caſe, and ſends it to Rome to pope , Ale- 
xander II. who approving. of jr, ſent the 
duke a blefs'd banner by way of confir- 
mation. The ſucceſs of this enterprize was 
the conqueſt of England by duke William, 
10 the year O88 EG 
_ Haying brought my account of church 


affairs thus far, before I proceed to relate 


the occurrences, under the Norman race, it 
will not be improper to obſerve, that reli- 
gion and civil government commonly meet 


with the ſame fate in every age, and that 


, 14 F F II E's Tz : 
the former could not ſubfiſt_withSghe 
baſis of the lacrer, to ſtand upon and f-. 
port it. By virtue of this correſpongence, * 


2, decay or increaſe, of zeal for religion was 
diſcoyerable in every reign, agen as 
frown 


. 


upon human projects, in carrying on ! "ng 


| un- 


odio, quod prudenter pro tempore diſſimulabat, an amore 
caſtitatis fuerit, pro certo compertum non habev. Guliel. 
Malmesb. ib. . 

(4) Convenientibus in unum rex & regina de caſtitate 
ſervanda paſciſcuntur, nec huic fidei alium quam Deum teſ- 


— 


tem æſtimant adhibendum. Fit illa conjux mente, non carne; 


ille maritus mente, non opere. Perſeverat inter eos ſine actu 
conjugali conjugalis affectus. Ealredus in Vita S. Edudrai. 


(e] Cullier, Ecel. Hiſt. vol. 1. B. 3. p. 225. 
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or repentance called for a different treat- 
ment from the hands of divine providence. 
Tis a ſecret I ſhall not pry into, whether 
the revolution under the Normans was a pu- 
niſhment, or a bleſſing ; many there are 
who judge it to have been a puniſhment, 
and that a foundation was then laid, de- 
ſtructive both of civil and religious liber- 
ties. Twas then the church and the ſtate 
began to ſtruggle for power, and make re- 
Pow on one another, accordingly as they 

ad the game in their hands; bur, for the 
moſt part, the Politician had the advan- 
tage of the Chriſtian. - Princes courted the 
church, if they were likely to be gainers, 
by an obſequious behaviour ; and very 
often churchmen wanted not motives to 
berray their truſt, and go all the lengths 
of the crown. But as providence drags 
the unfortunate on to ruin by flow and 
almoſt imperceptible paces, ſo, notwith- 


| ſtanding the frequent quarrels between the 
two powers, civil and eccleſiaſtick, they 


never came to an open rupture, till they 
were nearer diſpoſed for it by the enormity 
and multitude of their fins. But to pro- 
ceed to the reign of Villiam the Con- 
queror. 8 . 

Villiam duke of Normandy had con- 


queſt, and king Edward's laſt will, to al- 
ledge in favour of his claim to the crown 


of England. How far ſuch claims will 
ſtand good, I leave it to others to diſcuſs 


the point; I ſhall only obſerve, thar borh 


emed diſpoſed for that revolu- 
providence was a going to bring 
„The Englifh, through the many 
nHeries they had undergone under ſeveral 
anges, were become indolent and diſpi- 
rited, and unfit for war; and 'the late 
peaceful reign. of Edward. the Confeſſor 
had added to their incapacity. On the 
other hand, the Normans are deſcribed by 


(8) William of Malmesbury, to be a people 


thoroughly qualified for conqueſt and ſu- 
periority. They were a polite and learned 
nation, well skilled in arms and politicks ; 
a people fo inured to war, that they ſcarce 
knew how to live in time of peace; ſo pre- 


_ ſumptuous of ſucceſs, that where they 


wanted ſtrength, they ſeldom failed of 
carrying their point by bribery. or trea- 
chery. They were frugal and good œco- 


nomiſts, yer ſumptuous both in their buil- 
dings, dreſs, and entertainments. The ſub- 
ject was carefully protected againſt foreign 
invaders; but paid dear for the benefit of 
ſafe-guard, by being ſtript ar pleaſure. In 
private life the Normans were litigious ; 
cruſty ſervants, but quickly affronted when 
ſuſpected. In all nations money gives a 
turn to the ſcales, but with them it brought 
them quite down in oppoſition to their opi- 
nion or engagement; in a word, nothing was 
accounted treachery which was crowned 
with ſucceſs. Into theſe hands did England 
fall, when William the Conqueror had the 
crown put upon his head; which ceremony 
was performed by Ealredus archbiſhop of 
York, the conqueror refuſing to accept of 
Stigand archbiſhop of Canterbury, whoſe 
office 1t was. This prelate was not in fa- 


king. He had incurr'd the pope's diſpleaſure 
in the late reign, for which the pall was 
refuſed him; and the warmth and ſubtlety 
he ſhewed in oppoſing the king, was a ſut- 
ficient reaſon to be neglected, and after- 
wards to be deprived of his ſee, which 
was filled by Lanfranch, abbot of a mona- 
ſtery in Normandy, whom the king ſent 
for upon Stigand's deprivation, Several 
others of the eccleſiaſticks, beſides Sti- 
gand, were enemies to this revolution; but 
their power was not equal to their will. 
Yet we read of one Egeluin, who at that 
time was biſhop of Durham; he made 
ſome refiſtance, and being taken, was after- 
wards impriſoned and deprived. His ſee 
was filled by Falter, or Walcher, born in 
Lorrain, who was entirely in the Conque- 
ror's intereſt ; and upon that account the 
temporalities of Durham became hugel 

encreaſed, eſpecially after Walter had pur- 
chaſed the earldom of Northumberland, 
which title the incumbent of Durham en- 


joyed for ſome time. Had this king be- 


haved himſelf wich that moderation and 
complaiſance which he might have learnt 
from the Daniſh conqueror Canutus, our 
hiſtorians might have been able to have 


many inſtances he had no regard to the li- 
berties either of the people in general, or 


of private property. The Engliſb groaned 


(f) William I. began to reign in 1066, and reigned 
A r 3 5 

2 f Sens militiz aſſueta, & ſine bello penè viyere neſcia, 
& un hoſtem impigrè occurrere; & ubi vires non ſucceſſerint, 


non minus dolo & pecunia corrumpere. Dominis fideles, 
moxque levi offenſa inſideles. Cum fato ponderare perfidiam, 
cum nummo mutare ſententiam. Galicl. Malm. lib. 2. de 
Geſtis Reg. Angl. 


under 


vour either with the ſee of Rome, or the 


given a more agreeable account of him. 
But, on the contrary, they tell us, that in 
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akin ſlaviſn ſubjection to the Normans, 
and to know how.far the king might pro- 


ceed in the way of oppreſſion, the real and 


perſonal ſubſtance of every ſubject was va- 
lued and recorded in (+) Doomſday book. 


In time of war (to which he had been bred 


up from his youth) he ſhewed very little 
reſpect to religion; both churches and 
churchmen felt the fury of his martial 
genius. Nay, even in cold blood, and in 
time of peace, he demoliſhed many pa- 
riſhes and religious: houſes, to take in a 
foreſt, and ſtock. it with wild beaſts, for 
the pleaſure of hunting. His greateſt 
friends met with ſevere treatment, when 
they refuſed to come into his meaſures ; 
whereof the baniſhing of Lanfranch, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, is a remarkable in- 
ſtance. © (i) The cauſe of this diſpleaſure 
« js diverſly reported; but moſt men agree 
« jt.was none other than this, that the 
« king thought him 2a little too buſy in 
« exhorting him to virtue and goodneſs, 
« and reprehending his manifold. vices.” 
From the beginning there had been a good 
correſpondence between the king and the 


ſee of Rome; yet upon ſome diſpleaſure, 


when he was in an angry mood, he pub- 


liſhed ſeveral orders, which bore very hard 


upon ſome branches of the pope's juriſdic- 


tion; which are taken notice of, and par- 


ticularly recorded by the hiſtorian Ead- 
merus, viz, That no papal conſtitution 
ſhould be received, unleſs it was firſt in- 


ſpected and approved of by him; that no 
national ſynod called by the archbiſhop of 


Canterbury ſhould have any binding force, 


unleſs he allowed of it; that no baron, or 


officer belonging to the king's courts, 


ſhould be excommunicated, or obliged ro 


undergo publick penance, without the 


king's conſent. Notwithſtanding theſe or- 


ders, which did not regard matters of faith, 
bur points of diſcipline, wherein the king 
was apprehenſive ſome cenſures might be 


pronounced detrimental to the civil go- 


vernment, and put his ſubjects under ſome 


reſtraint, he paid a due reſpect to the holy 
ſee, as to all the eſſential parts of it's ſpi- 
ritual ſupremacy, and carried on the inte- 


3 * 


reſt of religion with the ſame ſpirit as his 
predeceſſors had done. He founded a noble 
abby at Battle in Suſſex, where he obtained 
the victory over Harold. In a declaration 
he made before he died, which is inſerted 
in John Stow's Chronicles, it appears that 
forty monaſteries had been founded in Vor- 
mandy under his and his father's reign. In 


that declaration he ſays : ( Nine abbies of 


monks, and one of nuns, which by my father 
were founded in Normandy, I helping, by 
the aſſiſtance of God have encouraged. 


Moreover. in my government ſeventeen mo- 


naſteries of monks, and fix of holy-nuns are. 
builded, where great ſervice unto God, and 
much alms to the poor is daily beſtowed for 
the love of the chiefeſt king. With ſuch camps 
Normandy 2s fences, &c. He was very 
extenſive in his alms; but then (7) Milliam 


of Malmesbury obſerves, that he ſometimes 


ſtript the churches in England to enrich 
the pious foundations abroad. (mn) In re- 
gard of doctrinal matters, he baniſhed ſe- 
veral perſons out of his dominions, who 


began to broach new opinions concerning 
Chriſt's preſence in the bleſſed ſacrament. 


In his laſt ſickneſs, which ſeized him in 
Normandy, he was very defirous to have 


made his confeſſion to Anſelm, abbot of 


Bech, and ſent to him for: that purpoſe; 
but Anſelm being at that time very much 
indiſpoſed, was not in capacity to under- 
take the journey. Before he died, he diſ- 


charged all ſtate priſoners, and among 


others his brother Odo, biſhop of Bayon. 
He left ſeveral. children, both ſons and 


daughters. I ſhall only mention Ceczly, 
who was abbeſs at Caen in Normandy; and 
another daughter called Adela, who being 
married to Stephen earl of Blois, after his 
deceaſe became a nun. | 
Beſides what William the Conqueror 
performed himſelf, he was a great encou- 
rager of works of piety in others. His reign 


was remarkable for keeping up eccleſiaſti- 


cal diſcipline, and for religious foundations. 
Maud, daughter of earl Waltbeoft, founded 
St. Andrew's monaſtery in Northampton. In 


1078 Roger de Beleſme, or of Montgomery, 
founded the abby of Shrewſbury, dedicated 


pecuniæ quiſque haberet in omni regno ſuo, 
que ad minimum, & quantum redditus quæque poſſeſſio reddere 


— 
— 


(+) Fecit deſcribi omnem Angliam, quantum terræ quiſ- 
que baronum ſuorum poſlidebar, quot feudates milites, quot 
carruccas, quot villarias, quot animalia, imo quantum vivz 

7 maximo uſ- 


poſſet Multis cladibus inde procedentibus. 
(7) Godauin de Preſul. Ang. 


Regerus Hoveden. 
{#) Fohn Stow's Chronicle, p. 124. | 


1 _” I" 


Y Tranſmarinis ecclefits multas poſſeſſiones in Anglia 
largitus eft ; — ut Angliz copia tenuitas illorum ſuſtentare- 
tur. Guliel. Malmesb. lib. 3. de Geſtis Reg, Angl. 

(n) Sincera fide tenens quodquod vera doctrina præce- 
perat, panem & vinum. -— Veram eſſe carnem, & verum 
eſſe ſanguinem; utique non ignotum eſt quanto zelo fuerit 
inſectatus, atque exterminare ſategerit è terra ſua ſentientem 


pravitatem. Gu/iel. Pictavienſis Lexoviorum Archidiaconus. 
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to St. Peter and Paul; and about the ſame 
time he revived the abby of VWenlocꝭ, for- 
merly for nuns, and introduced monks. 
Walter, the powerful biſhop of Durham, 
laid the foundation of Mortefort priory, 
near Wincheſter, as alſo Kepar's hoſpital. We 
meet with ſeveral other religious eſtabliſh- 
ments about the ſame time. Gundulphus, 
biſhop of Rocheſter, founded Mailing mo- 
naſtery for nuns, and a hoſpital called St. 
Bartholomew's at Chatham; by his means 
alſo monks were placed in his cathedral in- 
ſtead of canons. Henry earl Ferrers founded 
Titbury priory in Staffordſhire. And one 
Alzwyne, a citizen of London, was the chief 
founder of Bermondſey in Southwark. There 
happened alſo in this reign ſome other oc- 
currences and regulations as to the affairs 
of the church, which I am not willing to 
paſs over in ſilence. One Turgeth, arch- 
deacon of Durham, afterwards archbiſhop 
of St. Andrews, wrote the life of Sr. Cuth- 
bert, from very authentick records, which 
afterwards, in king Stephen's days, appeared 
under the name of Simon, a monk of Dur- 
bam, who was a plagiary, as the learned 
Selden obſerves. the year 1069 died 
Alredus, or Ealredus, archbiſhop of Tork, 
as alſo of M urceſter, this latter ſee being 
often held in Commendam, becauſe the 
ſee of ork was very much impoveriſh'd 
by the Daniſb wars. He was ſucceeded by 
Thomas a Norman, who was a zealous pre- 
late, and had a great controverſy with 
Lanfranck archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 


claimed a juriſdiction over the ſee of York. 


The cauſe was carried to Rome, and the 
pope referring the matter to the king and 
the biſhops in England, the archbiſhop of 
Dort was obliged to ſubmit. This contro- 
verſy was ſometimes renewed by their ſuc- 
ceſſors. Soon after the Conqueſt, in this 
reign, Remigius de Feſchamp, a monk from 
Normandy, was made biſhop of Dorcheſter, 
being the laſt that fat there; for ſoon after 
that ſee was removed to Lincoln; at which 
time, William of Malmesbury reports, that 
Lincoln was one of the richeſt and moſt 
populous cities in England, remarkable for 
traffick both by ſea and land. The cathe- 
dral was ſerved by ſecular prebends. The 
ſaid hiſtorian places the removal of Dor- 
cheſter ſee under William Rufus; but per- 
haps he ſpeaks only as to ſome endow- 


ments. It happened in the -Conqueror's 


Conqueror's ſecond fon. When he firſt 


many ill qualities, which afterwards diſco- 


reign, that Perer biſhop of Litchfield remo- 
ved his ſee to Cheſter; but his ſucceſſor, 
Robert de Limſey, carried it to Coventry, 
from whence not long after it came to 
Litchfield again ; yet fo, that the ſucceeding 
biſhops were ſtiled of Coventry and Litch- 
field, We alſo meet with one or two bi- 
ſhops in theſe times that were ſtill called 
biſhops of Cheſter. In the days of Edward Z 
the Confeſſor, Herman biſhop of Sherburn : 
and Wilt/hire began to remove his fee to 
Salisbury, (which at that time was old Sa- 
lisbury, at ſome diſtance from the preſent 
Salisbury) but this removal was not com- 
pleated till the Conqueror's reign, Herman 
was ſucceeded by Oſmund, who died in 
1099. He was a good prelate, and is 
worthy of our remembrance, upon ac- 
count of his being the firſt compiler of the 
church office, and ordinal ad uſum Sarum. 
He alſo wrote the life of St. Adelm, firſt 15 
biſhop of Shirburn, whom Baronius miſtakes = 1 
for St. Anſelm; for Anſelmbeing alive ten years _ 
after O/mund's deceaſe,O/mund could not very 1 
probably be the writer of his life. O/mund = 
has a place in the calendar among the ſaint. 

(n) Wilkam II. called Rufus, was the 


came to the crown, he concealed a great 


vered themſelves, to the detriment both of 
church and ſtate. However, his hypocriſy 
was ſo far ſerviceable, as to make arch- 
biſhop Lanfranck have a good opinion of 
him; which, with the addition of fair 
promiſes, and an oath to preſerve and de- 
fend the liberties of the church, gave that 
prelate ſtill greater hopes of him. Before 
Lanfranck died, the king intimated to him, 
that he did not take himſelf to lie under 
any obligation upon account of the afore- 
faid oath and promiſes, which he made 
as it were compelled by circumſtances, 
He quickly gave ſome ſpecimens of 
what his reign would likely prove to 
be; which indeed from little diſorders 
after Lanfranch's deceaſe, (who kept him 
ſomewhar within bounds) by gradual ſteps 
was remarkable for opreſſion and impiety. 
William of Malmesbury deſcribes him to 
have been rather prodigal than liberal, ra- 
ther proud than magnificent, rather cruel 
than ſevere. He reduced many of the ca- 
thedrals to an allowance, ſo that the monks 
and canons had only what was ſufficien for 


3 5 * 


th. 


_— 


( William II. began to reign 1087, reigned 13 years, till 1100. 


meer 


a = on their authority; and that he would ac- 


meer neceſſaries; the reſt of their revenues 
were ſeized for the uſe of the crown. Ead- 
merus farther tells us, that he was accuſto- 
med to ex poſe the dignities of the church to 
open ſale; and for this purpoſe, had provided 
himſelf with a fir inſtrument, one Ranulphusa 
clergyman, whom he had made his treaſurer. 
The method then was, when any biſhoprick 
or abby became vacant, ſome eringing per- 
ſon was advanced, who came into the court 
meaſures, and fuffered the church, to be. 
pillaged. When two or more candidates 
offered themſelves, he that could produce 
dhe longeſt purſe was ſure of the preference. 
And what was ſtill a greater injuſtice, (be- 

> cauſe it affected religion in general) bene- 
fices were purpoſely kept void for a long 
time, that the crown might enjoy all the 
revenues; (o) whereas in his father's reign, 
when- ever ſuch vacancies happened, care 
was taken to reſerve the arrears for the be- 
nefit of the next incumbent. In the year 
1093, the king being attack'd with a dan- 
gerous fit of ſickneſs, ſent for Anſelm ab- 
bot of Beck, (who at that time happen'd 
to be in England) and made a confeſſion of 
his fins to him. He promiſed to become a 
new man, and to that purpoſe ſigned a 
> declaration, which he ordered to be pub- 
7 liſhed: It imported, that all ſtate priſoners 
> ſhould be ſet at liberty, their fines diſchar- 
ged, and ſatisfaction be made for all the 
+ injuſtices that had been done to them; that 
good and whokſom laws ſhould be made, 
adadlnd duly put in execution, to the full con- 
tent of all his ſubjects. And whereas he 
had kept the ſee of Canterbury five years in 
bis hands, and made uſe of the revenues 


knowledge the preſent pope Urban II. to 
be Fay — Pere anſwer which the 
king returned to theſe points, was, That 
he would immediately reſtore the lands that 
belonged to Canterbury; and for the reſt, 
he would ſubmit himſelf to Auſelm s judg- 
ment. Upon chis, Anſelm accepted of the 
ſee; of Canterbury, and ſoon, after was, con- 
ſecrated. In the year 1096, Rabat duke 
of Normandy, the king's brother, having 
accalion for money to bear the expenſes of 
his expedition in the holy war, applied 
himſelf to king William for a certain ſum, 
at the ſame time offering to mortgage 
Normandy by way of ſecurity. The king 
embraced the propoſal, and in order to 
raiſe the money, ordered an inſupportable 
tax to be laid upon all his ſubjects; but the 
eccleſiaſticks in particular experienced the 
weight of the impoſition, who not being 
able to anſwer what was required of them, 
were obliged to diſpoſe of the church plate 
to make up deficiencies, Not long after, 
the king having occafion to go into Nor 
mandy, Anſelm made him a viſit before he 
went over; and at the ſame time took an 
occaſion to lay before him the preſent ſtate 
the kingdom was in, aceount of im- 
morality and want of diſcipline; particu- 
larly, that both church and ſtate ſuffered 
very much by the long vacancies in eccle- 
ſiaſtical dignities, and therefore he defired 
that a national ſynod, might be aſſembled, 
to redreſs all thoſe evils. The king heard 
him indeed, but had no regard to his ad- 
vice. Another time Anſelm petitioned the 
king, that he might have leave to go to 


" | 1 all that time, he now made a tender of it | Rome, and receive the pall from pope Ur- 
ler -., fo Anſelm. But () Anſelm, as well out of bar II. This was a huge provocation; the 
re- _ humility as upon other motives, declined | king told him, that he did not own Ur- 
i the offer, while the generality of the bi- ban II. to be the true pope, and that it wes 
cs, © ſhops preſſed him hard to accept of it. In | no leſs than an attempt againſt his. crown 
of = the mean time the king recovers, and | to make ſuch a petition. Upon this, Anſelm 
to 7. quickly forgot all the good reſolutions he | adviſeth with the reſt of his brothren the = 
ers had made in the time of his ſickneſs, only | biſhops ; but as. the generality of them 
im be continued to urge Anſelm to accept of | were courtiets, they ſaid, it was fit the king 
ps | the ſee of Canterbury. At length Anjelm | ſhould be obeyed in things' of that nature, 
ny. partly conſented; but it was upon the fol- This behaviour of theirs was thought by 
4 1 lowing conditions: That the king would Auſelm to be too condeſcending, and thore- 
. RB reſtore the lands he had taken from thar ſee fore he took an occaſion to put them in 
tel in Lanfranck's time 3 Thar he would ſub- mind of what was due to God, and vat 
"OY 0 mit himſelf to the biſhops in thoſe matters þ to kings ; that the government of the 
oy wherein he had manifeſtly encroached up- | church belonged to the apoſtles, ſuce 
for 85 * — — — — FECT CFUIFETCGCTTon — — 
(e) Hxceo indigniors videbantur, quod tempore patris þ (g] As for i converſatiom of Auſelm, it wa 
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eſpecially 
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eſpecially St. Peter's, that commiſſion not 


being directed to emperors, - kings, dukes, 
or earls, who notwithſtanding had a right 
to command; and 'ought to be obeyed in 
all temporal concerns. The conteſt” be- 
eween the king and Anſelm continuing, 
there were ſome motions made about de- 
poſing Auſelm, unleſs he would renounce 
all ſubjection to pop 0 
king inſiſted upon, and conſulted the bi- 
ſhop of Durbam upon the matter. But the 
reſt of the biſhops judged this to be too bold 


an attempt, ſo they were ſilent. On the 


other hand, the people in general encou- 
raged Auſelm to bear up with patience and 


reſolution; for they had an opinion hoth 


of his merits and cauſe. When the biſhops 
were afterwards ſummoned to ſpeak their 
thoughts concerning Anſelm's being de- 
poſed; they told the king, that affair be- 
longed entirely to the pope; yet ſo far 
they would venture to comply with the 
king's pleaſure, as to renounce perſonal 
obedience to Anſelm, till a farther diſcuſ- 
ſion of his caſe. In the mean time, moſt 


of the nobility were inclined to favour 


Anſelm, and therefore they petitioned for 
a reſpite. Accordingly the king conſented, 


that nothing ſhould be determined againſt 
Anſelm, all after the Octave of W bitſun- 
day; during which time, he was permitted 


to retire to his ſee. This however did not 
hinder the king from ſhewing his reſent- 
ment againſt thoſe that had appeared moſt 
zealous in Anſelm's defence; Baldwin a 
monk, his chief counſellor, and ſeveral 


of the clergy, were ſent into baniſhment, 
and many others fell under perſecution. 


While theſe matters were carried on, Wal- 
ferus a cardinal, and the pope's legate, ar- 
rives in England; who in a little time ſo 


worked upon the king, as to bring him to 


acknowledge pope Urban II. This was the 
prelude to a reconciliation. When the day 
appointed came, that Anſelm was to make 
his appearance again before the king, the 
biſhops intimated to him a piece of advice, 
which they judged would be very ſuitable 
to the king's temper ; it was, to offer him 
a handſome ſum of money, and buy his 
peace : but the method' pleaſed not the 
archbiſhop, who ſaid, he was not a mer- 
chant, but a father. In the concluſion, 
the king was perſuaded to come to an a- 
greement, and Anſelm was reconciled to him 
upon honourable terms, Yalterus the legate 
had brought over with him the pall. Now 


there was ſome difficulty as to the manner | 


> Urban II. This the 


of its being delivered; and not to give the 


of the biſhops and nobility adviſed Anſelm 
to let the pall paſs through the king's 
hands, ar leaſt by way of compliment. 
This Anſelm would not agree to; becauſe 
it was a dignity not conferred by kings, but 
only by St. Peter's ſucceſſors. The manner 
of delivering it at laſt was, the legare laid 
the pall upon the altar, from whence the 
archbiſhop took it up. We have an ac- 
count of another ſmall conteſt berween the 
king and this archbiſhop. Anſelm had often 
petitioned for leave to go to Rome, but the 
king would: never allow of it; in the year 
1097 he renewed this petition, in order to 
confer with the -pope about ſome matters 
of diſcipline, which could not be brouaht 
about without a perſonal conference. When 
the motion was made, the king refuſed it; 
which made Anſelm reſolve within himſelf 
to take that journey without leave: but 
that he might not expoſe himſelf too much 
to cenſure, he communicated the reaſons 
of his journey to the biſhops, who appro- 
ved of them; but at the ſame time ac- 
knowledged, they could not come up to 
that pitch of virtue and zeal he was maſter 
of, or riſque the anger of a prince upon 
ſuch an account. The reaſons of Anſelm's 
journey being maturely conſidered by the 
king, he gave his conſent, tho' ſomewhat 
vnwillingly, and received the archbiſhop's 
bleſſing. I have been a little tedious in re- 
lating theſe matters concerning St. Anſelm; 
but I could do no leſs, conſidering the 
merits of the perſon, who for learning and 
piety had not his equal in that age; which 
character being placed againſt that of the 
prince by whom Anſelm was oppoſed and 
perſecuted, may be a means of forming a 
true judgment of thoſe controverſies which 
6 happen between the civil and 
eccleſiaſtical power. ⸗Villiam Rufus died 
nonis Auguſti, in the year 1100. Our hiſto- 
rians commonly report, that he was acci- 
dentally killed in New Foreſtby Walter Hrill, 
a French knight; but Sugerus, a French hiſto- 
rian, gives a different account. We have 
the character of this king, in a few words, 
from Villiam Malmesbury, who tells us, 
that as he lived a tyrant, ſo he died with- 
out repentance; and that his whole reign 
had been a ſcourge both to church and 
ſtate, who lay under a continual oppreſſion, 
to feed his avarice, and ſupport his pride. 
We are not to look for many works of 


piety in a reign of contention, and where 
| the 


king a new occaſion of quarrelling, ſeveral 
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the king was ſo far from leaving any 
marks of his zeal for religion, that he was 


but one remove from being an Acheiſt. 


However, William Rufus is ſaid to have 
founded a hoſpital in York, called Sf. Pe- 
ters, which was afterwards refounded by 
king Stephen, and dedicated in memory of 
St. Leonard, What religious foundations 
were laid in the preſent reign by others, 
were, the abby of Eynſbam near Oxford, 
by Richard Bloet, or Bluet, ſecond biſhop 
of Lincoln; Langueſt, a monaſtery in 


Wales, in the year 1100, by Madog ap 
- Grijith, lord of Bromfield, it was com- 
> monly called Vallecrucis; the abby of St. 
V˙oerberg in Cheſter, by Hugh Lupus earl of 
” Cheſter, who rebuilt it, and placed monks 


in it, by the advice of St. Anſelm; it had 
formerly been a nunnery, with a church, 
built by the famous earl Leofricus; two 


hoſpitals founded by archbiſhop Lan- 


Franck, one called St. John's, the other 


at Halberdown; Lanfrank alſo ejected 
the clergy from Rocheſter, and placed 
monks in their room; the priory of O/zey 
near Oxford, by Robert D'Oyly ; the abby 
of Lewis in Suſſex, by William Warren earl 
of Surrey, and his wite Gundred. It would 
be an unpardonable omiſſion not to take 
notice of Margaret queen of. Scotland, co- 
temporary with this reign. She was wife 
ro king Malcolm, a lady of exalted merit 
and virtue. She was conſtantly. attended 
by twenty-four poor, to whom ſhe allowed 
clothes and victuals. She aroſe every night, 


and ſpent a conſiderable time in prayer, 
The morning was employed in ſerving the 
poor, which commonly were 300; in which 
pious work the king frequently afliſted her. 


Mulſtan, the famous biſhop of Worceſter, 


lived in this and the former reign. He died 


in the year 1095, in the goth year of his 
age. About this reign the ſee of Thetford 
was removed to Norwich. | 

Henry I. ſucceeded his brother Wil. 
liam Rufus. He was the Conqueror's third 


ſon, and diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
X Beauclerk, upon account of, his learning. 


kings, by whoſe management affairs both in 
church and ſtate met with as much ſucceſs 
as human prudence and Chriſtian zeal could 
contribute. He diſcharged the nation from 
many heavy taxes impoſed by his prede- 
ceſſor, and impriſoned Ranulphus, who was 
the chief contriver of them. He baniſhed 
libertines and ſcandalous perſons from his 
court, and took care that thoſe about him 
ſhould be men of character as to private 
life, and no leſs uſeful to the kingdom by 
their publick qualifications. In his reign 
great diſputes were a- foot concerning the 
limits of the civil and eccleſiaſtical power, 
and were carried on to a great height be- 
tween the emperor and the ſee of Rome. 
The chief point was about Inveſtitures, 
which was not ſo much about the right of 
preſenting to epiſcopal ſees, and ſome other 

eccleſiaſtical dignities, (which not only 

princes, but other founders might lay 

claim to, accordingly as cuſtom or laws 
gave them authority) but about the cere- 

mony made uſe. of upon ſuch occaſions, 
which ſeemed to import ſome kind of ſpiri- 

tual power in the civil magiſtrate; asnamely, 
the ceremony of inveſting biſhops and abbots 

by the delivery of the (7) Paſtoral Staff and 
Ring; for this ceremony appeared to inti- 

mate ſomething more than a confirmation 

of juriſdiction as to temporals. I will not 
ſay, the princes in thoſe days pretended to 
any more than a right of preſentation, and 

a right of confirmation as to temporals, or 
that they contended for any ſort of juriſdic- 
tion that was merely ſpiritual: However, 

they were unwilling to part with the cere- 

mony of the Staff and the Ring; and the 

pope inſiſting that it ſpoke ſpiritual juriſ- 
diction, this occaſioned thoſe hot diſputes, 
in which king Henry I. after the example 
of other princes, was for ſome time en- 
gaged with pope Paſchalis. II. but in the 
concluſion che king ſubmitted, and ſur- 
rendered the right of 2 annu- 
lum & bacculum to the holy fee. King 
Henry I. married his daughter Mathilda to 
the emperor Henry V. and died in the year 


He may be reckoned one of our good | 


1 


1135. (5s) Hugh archbiſhop of Roan, ina 


* 1 — 


(4) Henry I. began to reign in 1100, and reigned 
25 years, till 1135. 

(r) Our hiſtorians give an account how Henry I. yielded 
up the inveſtitures. Statuit ut ab eo tempore in reliquum, 
nunquam per dationem baculi paſtoralis, vel annuli, ni 
de epiſcopatu, aut abbatia per regem, vel quamlibet laicam 
manum in Anglia inveſtiretur. Florent. Vigorn. ad an. 1107. 
Inveſtituras ecclefiarum, poſt multas controverſias inter eum 


& Anſelmum, Deo & ſancto Petro remiſit. Guliel. Malmesb. 


lib. 3. And 'tis thought that the emperor Henry V. his 
fon in law, gave up the fame cauſe through his perſuaſion ; 


„ 


for tho' he took pope Paſchalis priſoner, in order to force 
him to grant inveſtitures, yet he relented afterwards, and 
gave up the ceremony to pope Caliætus, who ſucceeded. 
| Paſchatis, anno 1119. © I Henry, by the grace of God, 
* emperor, &c. do remit, fc. all inveſtitures by Ring and 
1 Staff, &c.” Guliel. Malm. lib. 5. who adds, that thus 
was ended a controverſy of fifty years debate. "Tis uncer- 
tain what prince firſt practiſed the ceremony. | 

( Crucem Domini adoravit, corpus & ſanguinem Domi- 
ni ſuſcepit devote. Et ipſius pia petitione oleo ſanto eum 


unximus. Hugo archiep. Rhotom. Epift. ad Inn. II. Papam. 
L letter 
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letter he wrote to pope Innocent II. gives | the ſame order near Leiceſter, by two of 3 
this account of his behaviour in his laſt | the Beaumonts, earls of Leiceſter, the latter 
ſickneſs: That he made a confeſſion of his | monaſtery called S, Mary's de Prato; St. 
ſins to him, received abſolution, promiſing | Jobn's of Lanthony for canons, by Hugh Lacy, 
an amendment of his life if he recover- | tranſlated to Hyde near Gloceſter by Mis 
ed; that he worſhiped the croſs of Chriſt, | earl of Hereford; the noble monaſtery of St. 
and received the body and blood of Chriſt; | O/7h's in Eſſex, for regular canons, by Ri- _ 
and 'afterwards having given orders for | chard Beauvais biſhop of London, who died 
what alms he deſigned to beſtow, he ear- in 1127; Waverley monaſtery for Ciſter- 5 
neſtly deſired to be anointed. cian monks, and alſo a monaſtery of nuns 
No reign ſince the Saxon heptarchy was | at Taunton, by William Giffard biſhop of 
more remarkable for religious foundations, Wincheſter, who died in 1128; a houſe of 
than this of king Henry I. whereof many | regular canons in Cambridge, by Nigellus 5 
were erected in Normandy, which I ſhall | biſhop of EH; this houſe afterwards be- oe 
not take notice of. Thoſe founded by him | came a college, called S. Fohr's, refounded 1 
in England were chiefly, a noble abby ar | by Margaret counteſs of Richmond, mother | 
(t) Reading in Berkſhire ; the priory at Dun- | to king Henry VII; a monaſtery of white 
able, for regular canons, where he alſo | monks at Haverbolme, with one of nuns, 
laid the foundation of the town ; the | as alſo a monaſtery of white monks upon 
church, together with the town of old | Thames, called St. Mary's, all three by Ale- 
Windſor, were built by king Henry; Tri- xander biſhop of Lincoln; Bidlewas mona- 
nity-Priory, within Algate, by Mathilda | ſtery for Ciſterci ans, or black monks, by 
wife to king Henry; Cirenceſter abby, as | Roger, who is ſtiled biſhop of Cheſter ; the 
alſo St. John's hoſpital near the ſame place, | priory of St. Fohn's in Litchfield, by Roger 
| Theſe, with ſome others, which occur nor | biſhop of Coventry and Litchfield. William 1 
| at preſent, were laſting, tho not everlaſt- | Herbert, the laſt biſhop of Thetford, and 
| ing monuments of king Henry's zeal, Now | firſt of Norwich, built five churches, b 
it | as for thoſe works of piety which were e- ſides ſeveral hoſpitals; viz. two in Nor- =. 
"| rected by others, but encouraged by him, | wich, i. e. St. Leonard's and another; = . 
I ſhall exceed my brevity to give | one at Elmbam, one at Lynn, and ank 
9 a full account of them. Among theſe, we | other at Tarmouth. He died in 1119. 
of meet with Danmow monaſtery in Eſex,'| Before I paſs to the next reign, it will Ip 
A | founded by the lady Jaga Baynard; ' Col- | not be improper to take notice of ſome oc- 1 
| chefter abby of black canons, by Endo the | currences which happened in theſe times, = 
1 | king's ſtandard-bearer, and dedicated in | and may bring ſome light to our church . _ 
__ honour of Sr. Fobn; St. Mary Overy's in | hiſtory. The ſee of St. David's having 
| Southwark, by two Nermans, William | formerly enjoyed a metropolitick power, 
Pountlarge and William Dancey, their aſ- Bernard the Ig incumbent had a mind 


| ſiſtant being William Giffard biſhop of | to make an eſimenc about recovering at 
| Wincheſter; St. Fames's priory in Briftol, | leaſt ſome of the ancient juriſdiction ; and 
| by Nobert earl of Gloceſter; the priory of | in order to this, he puts up his claim a- 
| Kenelworth for regular canons, by Geoffrey | gainſt the archbiſhop of Canterbury. The 
A Clinton the king's treaſurer; Plympton mo- | caſe was determined at Rome, and the bi- 
bo | naſtery in Devonſhire, by William War-| ſhop of St. David's obliged to deſiſt. Again, 
'f weſt biſhop of Exeter; Merton priory for | Urbanus biſhop of Landaff endeavoured to 
i regular canons, by one Gilbert ; St. Fohr's | recover ſeveral lordſhips, which formerly 
if | of Jeruſalem near Smithfield, as alſo Clar- | belonged to his ſee, bur fince had been-an- 
| | kenwell monaſtery for nuns, by John de | nexed to Hereford, Sc. He appealed to 
[ x Briſſet; Tewksbury monaſtery, refounded ; pope Calixtus III. but meeting with no en- 
by Robert Fitæbam a nobleman; St. Bar- couragement, he likewiſe deſiſted. A con- 
tholome wis hoſpital,” or priory, by Rahere | troverſy was allo renewed between the two 
the king's minſtrel; the priory of regular | archiepiſcopal ſees of Canterbury and York. 
canons in Leiceſter, with a monaſtery of | It had been a cuſtom ever fince the Con- 


_ ä — 


(*) Part of the king's charter runs thus; © We do ordain, | ligious to alienate the lands: For 'tis obſervable in all the 1 
as well in regard ot eccleſiaſtical as royal power, &c.” | charters, when privileges were granted, ſome were men- 1 OR 
From whence Sir Edward Cook would infer the king's ſpi- tioned as proceeding from the king, others from the pope | 

: ritual ſupremacy. But tis plain from the remaining part | ſome regarded taxes, others exemption from epiſcopal ju- 

* of the charter, that it ſhould not be in the power of the re- | riſdiQion. | Fs * 
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gqiueſt, for the archbiſhop of York to make 


a promiſe of ſubjection to the ſee of Can- 
terbury, upon his conſecration. It was fre- 
quently conteſted ; bur when the point was 
brought to a hearing, 79rk was obliged to 
ſubmit; only about this time one Thurſtan 


being conſecrated abroad, did not obſerve 


that formality. Thurſtan was a prelate of 
eminent learning and virtue, who having 
held the ſee of York for ſome time, retired, 
and died a monk in Pomfret monaſtery. 
In the year 1133, Adelwald, or Adelwul- 
phus, was conſecrated the firſt biſhop of 
Carliſle, which was an ancient city, and in 
the Romans days called Luguballia. This 
city, with the adjacent country, belonged 
to the ſee of Lindisfarꝝ in St. Cuthbert's 
time, on whom they were ſettled by king 


Egfrid about 679. About goo, Carlfle 


was utterly deſtroyed by the Danes, and 
not rebuilt till William Rufus's reign, ſoon 


after 1090. He placed in it a colony of 


Flemins, who by an inundation were 
obliged to forſake their own country. 
Some Engliſh were mixt with them, and 
over the whole he appointed one Walter, a 
Norman prieſt, in quality of a governor, 


This Walter founded a church there, 


which he dedicated to the honour of the 
bleſſed virgin Mary; and had. not death 
prevented him, his deſign was to have e- 
reed it into a cdllege. Afterwards in 
Henry I's reign, Walters deſign was carried 
on, tho' not in the manner he intended; for 
Inſtead of a college, it became a monaſtery 


of regular canons, Adelwaldus, prior of 


St. Ofwald's in Noſtlis, and confeſſor to 
Henry I. being made the firſt prior, and 
ſome time after the firſt biſhop ; which was 
done by the approbation, and with the 
concurrence of Thurfian archbiſhop of 
York, to whole juriſdiction it formerly be- 
longed. Tis obſerved by our hiſtorians, 
that E/y became an epiſcopal ſee about 
1109, and that one Hervey, tranſlated from 
Bangor, was the firſt biſhop. It does nor 
appear of what antiquity the ſee of Bangor 


was. Hervey is the only biſhop taken no- 


rice of in hiſtory; and yet tis likely there 
were others before him. Some imagine, 
that the catalogue of their biſhops is en- 
tirely loſt. If we may be permitted to 
gueſs, Bangor ſeems to have been an epiſ- 
copal ſee of an ancient ſtanding. The 


4 


1 


church was dedicated to St. Daniel, who 


lived in 519, and he might be biſhop. 

(u) King Stephen, who next got poſſeſ- 
ſion of the crown, was nephew to Henry I. 
being his ſiſter's ſon. Both he, and all 


the biſhops and nobility, had ſworn alle- 


giance to the empreſs Maud, upon whom 
the crown was ſettled by Henry her father; 
yetafterwards they all agreed to deſert her, 
and made choice of Stephen, to whom they 
promiſed the ſame allegiance; yet (x) con- 
ditionally, that he ſhould oblige himſelf 
by oath to preſerve the liberties of the 
church as they then ſtood; and particu- 
larly, that he ſhould not ſeize and em- 
bezzle the profits of eccleſiaſtical benefices 
during vacancies, (as had been too fre- 
quently practiſed by his predeceſſors) but 
that they ſhould be reſerved for the benefit 
of the church, eſpecially the next incum- 
bent. This oath was taken by king Ste- 
pben, in the preſence of the biſhops and 
the pope's legate, and approved of by 
pope Innocent II. whoſe diploma is ſtill 
extant, ſpecifying the contents. But this 
oath, it ſeems, was only to ſerve a turn, 
and to get into poſſeſſion of the crown; 
for afterwards it was violated in 

particular almoſt, during his whole reign. 
He ſeized at pleaſure upon the treaſures of 
the church, beſtowed the revenues upon 
laymen, fold them to ſtrangers,” impriſon- 
ed the biſhops, and forced them ro ſur- 
render their lands; and by. theſe methods 
threw the whole nation into the urmoſt 
confuſion. Bur it- was not long before the 
empreſs Maud put up her claim; and en- 
tering England, quickly gathered an army 
to ſupport it. The kingdom became di- 
vided upon this occaſion, and great num- 
bers, both of the biſhops, clergy, and re- 
ligious, as alſo of the nobility, took part 
with the empreſs Maud; and by way of 
juſtification, ſome alledged the obligation 
of their former oath to the empreſs; others 
alledged, that their oath to Stepben was 
only conditional, and that the obligation 
ceaſed, the king not having complied with 
his part. And yer ſuch was the complexion 
of thoſe times, that many of them often 
changed ſides, accordingly as ſucceſs at- 
tended either party. In the midſt of theſe 
diſtractions, the king gave the biſhops: a 
freſni occaſion of being exaſperated againſt 


— F 


(ed King Stepben began to reign in 1135, and reigned 
18 years; till 1154. | | 


( x Juraverunt fidelitatem regi, quamdiu ille libertatem | hoc tantum juraſſet, ut prevaricatorem ſa nti 
eccleſiæ, & vigorem diſcipline conſervaret. Guliel, Maln. | toti oſtenderet. cramen 


* 


Ab. 1. Hiſt. Novell. 


(y) Pene omnia ita perperam muta vit — 7 ad 
regno 

Guliel. Malmneib. | 
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him. He very much ſuſpected, that ſome 
of them were working under-hand in fa- 
vour of the empreſs; wherefore, by way 


of prevention, he ſeized upon ſeveral of 


their houſes ; eſpecially of the biſhops of 
Salisbury and Lincoln, whoſe lands and 
caſtles he not only took from them, but 
alſo threw them into priſon. The king 
put the beſt gloſs he could upon the fact, 
pretending, that what he had done was 
not out of any diſreſpect to the order, or 
deſign upon the rights of the church, but 
only to ſecure his crown, and puniſh the 
two biſhops as notorious delinquents. How- 
.ever, the generalicy of the biſhops were 


alarmed at ſuch proceedings, which, when 


under the moſt-favourable repreſentation, 
they faid, were illegal, uncanonical, and 
tyrannical ; and therefore they were reſol- 
ved to oppoſe the king, being headed by 
Henry biſhop of Wincheſter, who was the 
king's brother, and pope's legate. Where- 


fore a ſynod was called, to examine the 


king's right in the aforeſaid ſeizure of the 
biſhops houſes and lands; the biſhop of 
Winchefter before-hand declaring, that in 
caſe the two biſhops were found to be de- 
linquents, it belonged to an ecclefiaſtical 
ſynod to pronounce upon the matter. The 
ſynod being aſſembled, the king was de- 
ſired to aſſert and make good his claim to 
the caſtles and lands of the two biſhops. 
Accordingly ſeveral of the courtiers ap- 
peared, ſome whereof were managers for 
the king, who alledged againſt Roger bi- 
ſhop of Salisbury, and Alexander biſhop 


. of Lincoln, that they had been delinquents 


on ſeveral accounts; but more particular- 
ly the biſhop of Salisbury was impeached, 
for having favoured and correſponded with 
the king's enemies, and, as publick fame 
gave our, had a deſign of delivering up ſe- 
veral ſtrong caſtles to the empreſs and her 
ſon; that he was not impriſoned as a bi- 
ſhop, bur as being the king's ſubject and 
ſervant, and one of the miniſtry ; that the 
biſhop had hoarded up vaſt ſums of money 
in his caſtles, which he had collected when 
he was prime miniſter in the late reign, 
and which ought now to be brought into 
the treaſury; that, in fine, the biſhops 
caſtles were not wreſted out of their hands 
by force, but delivered up by the preſent 
occupiers; which way of proceeding, tho 
it might have an ill aſpect, yer, confidering 
circumſtances, was neceſſary by way of 
caution, - What the biſhop of Salisbury re- 


plied to theſe allegations, was, a flat denial | 


of the matters of fact; and as to the king's 
reaſons and apprehenſions, he hoped the 
ſynod would confider them, and do him 
juſtice, otherwiſe he knew how to appeal 
ro a higher tribunal. Then the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, the pope's legate, delivered 
himſelf to the following effect: That con- 
troverſies of this kind properly belonged to 
an eccleſiaſtical ſynod; that the facts al- 
ledged againſt the biſhops ought to be 
proved by witneſſes; and that till matters 
were legally and canonically decided, the 
biſhops ought to remain in poſſeſſion of 
their caſtles and lands; a method always 
obſerved in all nations where juſtice was 
regarded. Three days after, the archbiſhop 
of Roan made his appearance in the ſynod, 
who, after a zealous harangue in favour 
of the king, declared it to be his opinion, 
that biſhops oughr not to be in poſſeſſion 
of caſtles, or places of ſtrength, as being 
a practice contrary to the canons of the 
church. He added, that tho' thoſe caſtles 
were the property of the biſhops, yer con- 
{idering the ſtate of affairs, and the preſent 
conteſt about ſucceſſion to the crown, the 
keys of ſuch places ought to be delivered 
up into the king's hands. This declara- 
tion of the archbiſhop of Roan was ſe- 
conded and ſupported by Albericus, one of 
the king's managers, who, after ſeveral tart 
expreſſions againſt the biſhops, gave out 
ſeveral threatning words, if they offered to 
appeal to Rome; and at the ſame time gave 
them to underſtand, that the king knew 
how to anſwer an appeal at Rome, and 
probably might find as many friends. The 
ſynod was inclinable to have proceeded to 
eccleſiaſtical cenſures, in favour of the bi- 
ſhops; but what deterr'd them was, they 
had no precedent to let cenſures looſe a- 
gainſt a crowned head, without the pope's 
licenſe: beſides, it was obſerved, during 
the ſitting of the ſynod, that ſome of the 
king's party began to lay their hands upon 
their ſwords. Theſe were dangerous ſymp- 
roms, which required caution and forbear- 
ance. In the concluſion, the ſynod broke 
up, and nothing was done. Afterwards the 
pope's legate and the archbiſhop made the 
king a viſit in his apartment, where they 
both fell down upon their knees before 
him, beſeeching hini to have a regard to 
the church, to his fame, and to the good 
of his ſoul, and not to ſuffer things to run 
to ſuch extreams, as to have a breach made 
between the regal and ſacerdotal power. 


The king, with a great deal of reſpect, 
1 deſired 
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He uſed ſome words 


verſy; but the civil war he was continual- 
ly engaged in againſt the empreſs, would 
not permit him to be very obliging to the 
biſhops, eſpecially to thoſe that oppoſed 


him, whoſe revenues he made bold with 


as often as he had occaſion. 
The conteſt for the crown, between 


; king Stephen and the emprels, laſted ſeven- 


deen years, which afforded great variety, 

both as to politicks and war. The empreſs 
ſometimes ſeemed to have entirely gained 
the cauſe, but the revolt of ſome perſon of 
note, or ſome unexpected ſtratagem, bac- 
kiened her affairs again; which anon ſhe 
'* recovered; and 'tis generally believed, that 


her haughty behaviour at thoſe times ſhe 
was ſucceſsful, ſo diſguſted the Engliſh, 
that they neglected her intereſt by way of 
reſentment. For what would ſhe not do 
when placed upon the throne, who durſt 
ſhew herſelf imperious while ſhe was 
ſtruggling for it? On the other hand, 
king Stephen's behaviour was far from 
giving content; and as long as a competi- 
tor was living, he could promiſe himſelf 
neither ſecurity nor eaſe. Beſides, his affairs 
went ill abroad; he was threatned both 
from Scotland and France, whoſe intereſt 
it was to favour the empreſs upon the pre- 


Wincheſter, with ſome others, then the 
greateſt men in power, and who had ma- 
naged a reſerve with both parties, (and in- 


3 8 | 
> deed ſometimes changed ſides) being wil- 
> ling to ſee an end of the calamities of their 
country, effected a reconciliation in the 


year 1153; the ſubſtance whereof was, 


that king Srephen was to enjoy the crown 
for life, and afterwards Henry, ſon to the 


- empreſs, The remainder of king Szephen's 


rreign the church was at eaſe, and in a great 
= mealure freed from that oppreſſion it had 
27 ſo long groaned under. King Szephen died 


in 1154, having reigned in all 19 years. 


"Tis ſcarce credible, that a nation diſ- 


tracted by continual wars ſhould give ſo 
2X much attention to the cauſe of religion, as 
we find was done during this reign. Both 


14 the king and his ſubjects left behind them 


many monuments of their zeal that way. 


The king himſelf founded Cogshall abby 


1 in Eſſex, Furneſs abby in Lancaſhire, and 


Feverſham abby in Kent. Again, a mo- 


gnaſtery of nuns at Carew, and one of nuns 


ar Higham near Graveſend, with a hoſpi- 


dal near the weſt-gate in the city of York. 


ſent juncture. Wherefore Henry biſhop of 


By his queen was founded the noble hoſpi- 

tal of St. Catharine's, near the tower of 
London. Then as to the religious founda- 

tions erected by his ſubjects; there was the 

priory of Giibertins, called St. Catharine's, 

near Lincoln, by Robert de Chiſney; or de 

Querceto, biſhop of Lincoln; St. Croſs, a 

noble foundation or hoſpital near Wincbeſ- 

ter, by Henry biſhop of Wincheſter ; it for- 

merly had been a monaſtery deſtroyed by 

the Danes; Boxley abby in Kent, by Wil. 

liam of Ypres; St. Auguſtin's monaſtery in 

Briſtol, by Robert Fitzharding; the abby 

of Merival, by Robert earl Ferrers; the 

abby of Finchal, by Hugh Pudſey, other- 

wiſe called Puſar, or de Puteaco; he was 

biſhop of Durham, and nephew to king 

Stephen. This biſhop alſo built Darling= 
ton church, and. founded two (hoſpitals, 
one at Allerton, the other called Sherbun; 
ſituated at the eaſt-end of Durham, which 
laſt was by of affording a maintenance 
for ſixty-five poor, beſides a competency 

for ſeveral prieſts. Biſhop Pudſey for a 
time bore the title of earl of Northumbers 
land, I will conclude this reign, having 
firſt mentioned the names of a few remark- 
able perſons, who deſerve to be.remem- 
bered. Theobald archbiſhop of Canterbury 
died about 1160, but flouriſhed' in this 
reign ; tis related of him, that he left all his 
ſubſtance to the poor. One Walter was 
biſhop of Rocheſter, elected by the monks; 
whereas before the biſnop was uſually no- 
minated by the -archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
William, nephew to king Stephen, was 
archbiſhop of 75rk, a perſon of approved 
virtue, who died in the year 1154. His 
name ſtands in the calendar among the 
faints. "Twas. commonly reported, that 
he loſt his life by poiſon thrown into the 
chalice; Hoveden ſays, by making ule of ſome 
| poiſoned water; but Nubrigenſis confutes 
both theſe reports. In theſe days alſo lived 
| Roger archbiſhop of York. He is taken 
notice of for being no great friend to the 
monks, neither do they write very favou- 
rably of him. It ſeems he did not very 
much approve of his predeceſſor Thurſtar 
founding the abby of Fountains ; not, as IL 
ſuppoſe, by quarrelling with the ſubſtance 
of that pious work, bur, perhaps, becauſe 
Thurſtan had failed in the prudent part as 
to the manner. However, the monks char- 
ged Roger with covetouſneſs, and I know + 
not what; but his charitable actions were 
ſufficient to wipe off that aſperſion. I muſt 


| not forget to mention Nicholas Breakeſpear, 
M he 
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who was made a cardinal in 1146, and 
lived in this and the ſucceeding reign. He 
had been ſent from Rome to preach the 
Goſpel in Norway, where he converted 
many of the inhabitants from idolatry. He 
vras afterwards choſen pope, and took the 
name of Adrian IV. He had a great con- 
troverſy wich the citizens of Rome, who 
attempted to become independent, and 


withdraw themſelves from his juriſdiction 


as to temporals; as alſo with the emperor 
Frederick Barbaroſſa, about inveſtitures. It 
was ordered by pope Adrian IV. that the 
abby of Sr. Albans ſhould have the prefe- 
rence to all others in England. He died in 
the year 1159. | 
) Henry II. the ſon of Maud the em- 
preſs, by Geoffrey earl of Anguienne, was, 
according to agreement, to poſſeſs the 
crown upon the deceaſe of king Stephen; 
which happened without any oppoſition, 
and to the general liking of the ſubjects. 
ſa) He was a prince thoroughly qualified 
for the dignity, yet ſo apt to be hurried 
away by his paſſions, that they engaged 
him in ſeveral controverſies, which gave 
him great diſturbance during his whole 
reign. In the beginning, he had a tedious 
conteſt about the liberties of the church, in 
which he was oppoſed by Thomas Becket, 
who having been made chancellor of Eng- 
land in the year 1157, was by king Henry 
preferr'd to the ſee of Canterbury in 1162. 
This prelate was a perſon of primitive be- 
haviour as to the integrity of his life, and 
withal a zealous aſſertor of eccleſiaſtical 
liberties, which the whiſperers of the court 
repreſented to be nothing elſe bur a cloak 
for avarice, ambition, and hypocriſy; and 
theſe things being intimated to the king, 
he gave ſome kind of cretit to them, or at 
lealt they were of ſervice to him, and po- 
pular topicks, when any diſpute aroſe be- 
| tween him and the archbiſhop. I will paſs 
over in ſilence the parciculars, it being a 
difficult matter for a hiſtorian not to ſhew 
ſomething of partiality in the relation, and 


not a little preſumption to chalk out the 


boundaries of the two powers, civil and ec- 
cleſiaſticah, which (excepting what Chriſt 
Himſelf has eſtabliſhed in that regard) are 
various, according to the cuſtoms and laws 
of nations. Whatever therefore was or may 
be ſaid as to theſe matters in regard of the 


r —_— 


equitable part, the conſequence was fatal 
ro the archbiſhop, who was murdered by 
ſome of the king's adherents, in which 
his majeſty was no farther concerned, than 
by dropping a paſſionate word, which they 
took to be a commiſſion to commit that 
barbarous fact. And indeed the king look'd 
upon himſelf to be chargeable with it, 
eſpecially ſoon after, when he ſaw ſo many 
calamities flowing in upon him, which he 
conſidered as a puniſhment from heaven, 
upon account of the long perſecution and 
death of the religious archbiſhop, The ill 
ſucceſs he met with upon the committing of 
the murder, and the ſpeedy retrieving of his 
glory upon a ſubmiſſion for the crime, 
were to him a ſufficient conviction, thac 


the ſteps he had taken in the affair of 750 


mas Becket were not at all pleaſing to Al- 
mighty God. He who juſt before had been 
victorious over all his enemies, and had ex- 
tended his power by ſeveral new acquiſi- 
tions, was now in a fair way of being ſtript 
of all. His ſons, Henry, Richard, and 
Geoffrey, joined in confederacy, and raiſed 
a rebellion againſt him in his foreign do- 
minions, Normandy, Acquitain, and Little 
Britain, who were ſupported by the kings 
of France and Scotland, and the earl of 
Flanders, All theſe princes had armies 
ready to fall upon him. Theſe ſtorms 
had threatened the king for ſome years; 
bur after the murder of the archbiſhop, in 
1170, they began to unite and hang over 
his head. Now, in order to avert theſe 
evils, procure peace to his own mind, and 
make ſome ſort of attonement for the ſcan- 
dal he had given to the better ſort of 
Chriſtians, in the affair of the archbiſhop, 
he left to poſterity a ſurprizing example of 
humiliation ; which in ſubſtance is thus re- 
lated by our hiſtorians. The king took a 
reſolution to viſit the archbiſhop's tomb at 
Canterbury, and there endeavour to make 
him his friend after he was dead, who ne- 
ver had heen otherwiſe while he was alive, 
any farther than duty and zeal for religion 
had engaged him to be. When he came 
within three miles of the city, and fighc 
of the cathedral, he diſmounted from his 
horſe, and putting on a coarſe woollen gar- 


ment, he walked bare-foot the remainder 


of the way. When he arrived at the arch- 
biſhop's comb, he immediately threw him- 
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Hag Il. began to reign in 1154, and reigned 
494 4 + Am N 


a) King Henry II. had ſeveral diſputes with the ſee of 


Rome concerning juriſdiction, but never in matters purely 


ah 


ſpiritual ; and had ir been about things of that hind, ſach 
inſtances are no more proofs againſt the pope's claim, than 
inſtances of rebellion are proofs againſt the regal power. 
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ſelf upon the ground, where he expreſſed 


his ſorrow in a flood of tears; and to ren- 


deer his humiliation more remarkable, the 
monks and prieſts were permitted, at his 


requeſt, to ſcourge him with whips. Ha- 


77 ving ſpent the reſt of rhe night in prayer, 
and in the morning attended at the facri- 
f fice of the maſs, be gave orders that very 
rich preſents and conſiderable lands ſhould 


© be beſtowed upon the church of Canter- 


bury; and the fame day returned to Lan- 
don. This happened in the year 1174. And 
now heaven being pleaſed with this hero- 
ick act of religion, could not long defer 
a7 giving demonſtrations of it by the ſucceſs 
of his majeſty's arms; for tis @bſerved, 
that the very ſame day that he proſtrated 


1 himſelf at the archbiſhop's tomb, a very 
> ſmall body of his troops routed a numerous 


FX army of the Scots, and took their king pri- 


ſoner; and, not long after, the king being 


informed that his three rebellious ſons, in 


conjunction with the king of France, had 


laid fiege to Roan, he poſted thither, broke 
through the enemies camp, and raiſed the 
ſiege. This ſucceſs was followed by an 
entire ſuppreſſion of the rebellion, and he 
was reconciled to his ſons, upon terms ho- 
nourable to himſelf, tho' much more fa- 
vourable to his children than their behavi- 
= ourhaddeſerved. About the ſame time alſo, 
* 2 peace was concluded with Scotland, when 
both king William and his brother David, 
VwWuhom king Henry had kept ſometime pri- 
ſoners, were releaſed; yet upon conditions 
that Scotland paid homage to England, as 
they had done more than once in former 
reigns; and moreover, that the Scofch bi- 
ſhops ſhould be under the juriſdiction of 
the church of England. 8 


About the year 1176, there might have 
been a quarrel between the king and the 
ſce. of Rome, had there not been ſome con- 


+ deſcenſion on one fide. Pope Alexander III. 


ſent his legate cardinal Vivinianus towards 


Scotland, where he was to regulate ſome 
matters that were amiſs there, and in the 
& adjacent iſlands; and happening to touch in 
"= £Evgland without the king's leave, his ma- 
3 jeſty deputed Richard biſhop of Wincheſter, 
and Geofrey biſhop of Ely, to queſtion him 


about his buſineſs, (5) The cardinal ap- 
peared ſomewhar ſurprized at the meſſage ; 
but having promiſed by oath, that he would 


| 


France, with inſtructions to 


not exerciſe his legatine power without the 
king's leave, he was permitted to proceed 
in his journey. Another of the faid pope's 
legates was obliged to give way to vw 
Henry the ſame year. Pope Alexander III. 
ſent Peter cardinal St. Chryſogoni into 
put Nor- 
mandy, and other provinces belonging to 
the king of England, under an interdick, if 
they refuſed to confirm the promiſe of 
marriage ſolemnly agreed to between 
Richard fon of king Henry, and Alecia 
daughter to Leuis king of France; but 
king Henry appealing to the pope imme- 
— and his reaſons being conſidered, 
e legate returned re infecta. However, 
the breach was made up between the two 
kings, who ſoon after mutually tied them- 
ſelves by oath to engage in the holy war. 
In the year 1183, ſome malecontents in 
the king's dominions abroad had ſtirred up 
the king's ſons to attempt another revolt; 
upon which account, the king ordered a 
great number of nobility, biſhops, and ab- 
bots, to aſſemble at Caen in Normandy, 
where ſome of the Engliſh prelates were 
preſent. At this aſſembly eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures were pronounced againft all thac 
were concerned againſt the king. Henry 
the king's eldeſt ſon died the ſame year, 
and repented ſincerely for his diſobedience; 
and. three years after, in 1186, Geoffrey 
being killed by a fall from his horſe, there 
was an end of thoſe troubles. . In the year 
1189, Philip Auguſtus king of France ha- 
ving proclaimed war againſt king Henry IT. 
pope Clement III. ſent 2 Anagninus car- 
dinal, and apoſtolick legate, to make u 
matters between them. He had a poke to 
put France under an interdict, if their 
king refuſed to hearken to reaſonable terms: 
But Philip had no regard to ſuch threats, 
alledging, that he knew the ſtrength of his 
.own pretenſions, and that the fee of Rome 
had no right to pronounce upon matters of 
that kind. This proved an unſucceſsful 


war to Henry II. which, together with the 


unkind behaviour of his ſons, prey d fo 
upon his ſpirits, that he became melancho- 
lick, and died not long after, having firſt 
diſpoſed himſelf for his exit, by eonfeſſion 
and receiving the ſacrament. This was 
the end of this great prince, whoſe reign 


affords us inſtances borh of good and evil. 


, Juravit regi, quod ipſe nihil in legati fan v ipſius: 6 ei licentia tranſeundi 
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In regard of his bad qualities, hiſtorians | of true merit, as he was willing to reward 
tell us, that he oppreſſed (c) the church | it. Thoſe that are deſirous to be more fully 
for a conſiderable time; that the death of | informed of his good diſpoſitions, may be 
St. Thomas of Canterbury is a flaw in his | ſatisfied from the large alms he ordered by 
character; that he loved women, to the | his laſt will, which bears date in the year 
injury of conjugal right; that he was not | 1182. ; 
a little covetous, and encouraged the Jews | The reader may obſerve all along in the 
in their extorting methods, whereby he | lives of our kings, that tho' they ſome- 
was ſupplied with money, to the great times oppreſſed the church, by making a 
oppreſſion of the ſubject; that he kept | market ef the eccleſiaſtical dignities, yer 
epiſcopal ſees, and other ſpiritual dignities, | they always took care to preſerve them, 
vacant for a long time, purpoſely to in- | and multiply all fort of pious foundations; 
creaſe the treaſury. In regard of his good | which were very uſeful, not only on ac- 
qualities, they tell us, that beſides thoſe | count of religion, and a future ſtate, but 
that were perſonal, and which nature had | alſo to anſwer the beſt purpoſes of this life. 
enriched him with, he was juſt to the | And in this king Henry II. imitated the 
greateſt nicety, where private property good example of his predeceſſors, by foun- 
was concerned; (d) that he loved church- | ding ſeveral religious communities; for in- 
men in general, and was deſirous they | ſtance, Stanley priory ; St. Martin's priory in 
ſhould flouriſh, of which there cannot be | Dover; Baſingwarꝶ priory ; Witham priory 
a greater proof, than the care he took to | of Carthufians; the abby of Fonteverard in 
have them excepted in the caſes of a ge- Normandy ; he alſo placed regular canons at a 
neral tax; that he never lay hard upon | Waltham, formerly held by ſeculars. His + 
the ſubje& in any tax, but when the pub- | queen founded Boardſtey abby. Then the 
lick good urged him to it, unleſs the de- following eſtabliſhments had their riſe 
cimation for carrying on the holy war may | from others in his reign: Weftwood, or 
be reckoned as an inſtance of oppreſſion. | Leſuęſi, in Kent, in honour of St. Thomas, 
Not only the church of England, but the | by lord Lucy; Wigmore monaſtery, by 
peace of the univerſal church were his | Hugh Mortimer; the priory of St. Thomas 
care, as it appears by his oppoſing all | of Canterbury, of regular canons, near Straf- 
ſchiſmarical proceedings; and in particu- ford, by Richard Peachy, biſhop of Coven- 
lar, by his being one of the firſt that ac- ry and Litehſield, who entred himſelf: a- 
knowledged (e) Alexander III. to be truly | mong them, and died 1181; St. John's 5 
elected. His zeal for religion engaged him | hoſpital at Bath, by Reginald Fitzjocelinq̃ 
in the holy war, where he deſigned perſo- | biſhop of Bath and Wells, and afterwards 5 3 
nally to have ſhewn his conduct and bra- | archbiſhop of Canterbury; a hoſpital at 
very; but domeſtick troubles diverted him, | Stroude near Rocheſter, by Gilbert Glanvil 
and death prevented him. He was a great] biſhop of that ſee ; Trinity church at Gyp- 
friend to all religious orders; eſpecially the | wich, with ſeveral hoſpitals, by John, cal- 
Ciftercians, Monks of Cluny, Knights Tem- led Oxonienſis, biſhop of Norwich. Theſe, 
plars, and Carthufians, were partakers of his | with ſeveral other pious foundations, were 
favours, One inſtance of St. Hugh biſhop | the product of this reign, which I ſhall . 
of Lincoln, who was preferred by him meer- | cloſe up, after I have taken notice of a few 5 
ly upon account of his holy life, is a ſuf- | occurrences which fall in with theſe times. 
ficient proof, that he was as good a judge | The empreſs Maud died in Normandy, 
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c Vae tes epiſcopatus, ut provenientia dae com- s, yet at the ſame time he appealed to the : 1 
A1 diu vacare 5 & eccleſiaſticis arp oh appli- . pro ſe, & regno ſuo, ad preſentiam „ cis. 
canda in fiſcum redegit. Guliel. Neoburgenfis, lib. 3.| Houeden, 2. part. annal. in vita Hen. Il. There are ſe- 
cap. 26. bro 0010) 465 4 9 veral other inſtances of the ſame kind; as when he mar- 

(4) Tributum, more aliorum „ er ſub cujuſlibet | ried his queen Eleanor, who was divorced from Lewis VII. 
neceſſitatis oſtentu, eccleſiis five eriis nunquam in- king of France, by the pope's decree, being within the 
dixit; quibus etiam ab angariis, & exactionibus publicis, prohibited degrees. Again, when he deſired the pope to 
religioſo ſtudio immunitatem ſervavit. Galiel. Neobrig. | exerciſe his ſpiritual power againſt his rebellious ſons: Ve 
lib. 3. cap. 26. | 8 : tre juriſdickionis eſt regnum Angliz, c. experiatur Anglia 

e) The controverſy between king Henry II. and arch- | guid poſit Romanus pontifex. Epift. Hen. II. ad Alexand. III. 
biſhop Becket, was carried on with due reſpe& to the ſee of | apud Petrum 3 epiſt. 130. Again, the pope's power 
Rome ; for tho” three anti- popes were ſucceſſively put up by | was made uſe of, when regular canons were placed in Va. Ta 
the emperor Frederick Barbary/a, who maintained a ſchiſm | than abby, and ſeculars removed: Rex, ex authoritate db- 1 
for ſeventeen years, yet he could never prevail with king mini papæ, inſtituit in eccleſia de Waltham canonicos regalares. . 
Henry II. to take part againſt Alexander III. the true pope ; | Howeden in vita Hen. II. Authoritate ſummi pontificis ſub pre. 5 
and tho Henry often refuſed the mediation of the pope's le- | /entia reis. Walhngham ad ann. 1177. In Tpodig. Neuſtriæ. 1 
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in 1167, Pope Adrian IV. an Engliſhman, 
is (aid to have given Henry II. I don't 
know what commiſſion to invade 1reland. 
Ci ! 01i9t biſhop of London, tho other- 
wie a good prelate, appeared at the head 
of tho! that perſecuted St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury. St. Hugh, whom I mentioned 


before, was made prior of Witham by 


Henry II. and afterwards biſhop of Lincoln. 
He died in 1200. Matthew Paris gives an 
account of his life, and of ſeveral miracles 
that were wrought by him; and particularly 


4 1 obſervcs, that the king conſulted him chief- 


ly in matters relating to the church. I find 


im ttiis reign, that ſome of the biſhops of 


Coventry and Litchfield ſtill uſed Chefter in 
their title, it belonging to their dioceſe, 
and one or two of their predeceſſors having 
fare there. Sylveſter Giraldus, called Cam- 
brenf;s, was a noted perſon of this (f) reign; 
he died in 1198. The account we have of 


him from Hoveden and others is, that he 


was nobly born; had been much abroad; 
'* ſometime read a leſſon of divinity in Paris; 
> was lecretary to prince John the king's ſon); 
was made biſhop of Sr. David's, and at- 
tempted to recover the metropolitical 
power of his ſee; that he lived ſeveral 
years in Hei II's court: But what he is 
chicfly taken notice of for, is, a hiſtory he 
wrote, which gives an account of the Br:- 
ront, and the ſeveral kings that governed 
this iſland before the birth of Chriſt ; 
wherein he has not mer with credit, at 
— leaſt among the modern Engliſb criticks, 
tbo' he pretends to quote authentick re- 
= cords, However, he has a great many ad- 
vocates, and thoſe good criticks too, who 
tell us, that Gulielmus Newbrigenſis was 
the firſt that attack'd his hiſtory of the 


Blritens, which he was provok d to by 


being diſappointed of a mitre in Wales, 
which David ap Owen prince of Wales 
had refuſed him. Beſides, the generality 
of our hiſtorians have always allowed of 
the account given by Giraldus of the ſuc- 
ceſſion of Britiſb kings from Brutus. 

(Z) Richard I. one of Henry II's ſons, 


XX was the next that mounted the throne ; 


he was commonly called Caeur de Lion, 
from his ſingular courage and bravery. 
() On the day of his coronation there was 
a general ſlaughter made of the Fews that 
inhabited London. Their behaviour in 
the late reign had provok'd the Engl/h 
ro commit this piece of barbarity ; for be- 
ing very skilful in the management of 


contriving ſeveral taxes, which were bur- 
denſome to the nation, which it ſeems now 
on Henry II's deceaſe they paid dear for. 
Some hiſtorians inſinuate, as if king Ri- 
chard, if he did not order this execution, 
at leaſt encouraged it: Others are wil- 
ling to excuſe him both from che one and 
the other. (i) His father having formed a 
deſign of entering into the holy war, Richard 
purſued it in conjunction with the king of 
France, and ſeveral other Chriſtian princes. 


When king Richard was upon his expedi- 


Sicily, where ſome differences happened 
between him and Tancredus king of that 
iſland; which being made up, and an alliance 
concluded, one article was, that Tancred's 
daughter ſhould be married to Arthur duke 
of Britanny, nephew to king Richard; and 
becauſe there was an impediment of con- 
ſanguinity between the parties, a petition 
was made to the pope for a diſpenſation. 
The inſtrument of this agreement is to be 


king Richard's letter to pope Clement III. 
The government of England, during king 


care of (1) William Longchamp biſhop of 
Ely, who being both lord chancellor and 
the pope's legate, by the ſtrength of his 
double capacity was in full power to in- 
ſpe and direct all matters belonging both 
to church and ſtate. The ground he ſtood 
upon being very ſlippery, he was not able 
to keep his feet for any long time. Fre- 
quent complaints were made againſt his 
adminiſtration by the clergy and nobility, 
but chiefly. by John the king's brother, 
who made uſe of many indirect means to 


depreciate that great ſtateſman, and {trip 


In HemylI's reign lived Simeon of Dur bim, anno 
1164, a learned hiſtorian. He begins where Bede left off, 


Joon alter. we have the hiſtorians, Henry Huntingdon, Wil. 
liam of Newbu g. Gervaſe of Canterbury, Roger de Hove- 
8 Ralph de Diceto, Walter of Coventry, Matthew Paris, 


C 


(g) Richard I. began to reign in 1 189, and reigned 


| 1 Io years, till 1199, 


(5) The Fes were maſſacred in ſeveral other parts of 


and ends with the year 1129. About the ſame time, or 


—_ 


* 


the kingdom. Five hundred of them in Tori, rather than 
be taken, agreed to cut one anothers throats. i 

(i) King Richard, to procure money for the holy war, 
renounced the homage paid by Scotland. 4 

(4) Juſtiorem exitum facta principum ſortiuntur, chm 3 
ſede apoſtolica rcbur & favorem accipiunt, & ſandtæ Ro- 
manæ eccleſiæ colloquio diriguntur. Xing Richard's Letter 
to Pope Clement III. ia Hoveden, part 1. fel. 326. 

Y Roger biſhop ot Durham was joined in commiſſion 
with Longchamp, but ſoon laid aſide by the other's policy. 


N him 


money, the king had made uſe of them in 


tion towards the Holy Land, he touched in 


ſeen in (&) Roger Hoveden, who gives us 


Richard's abſence, was committed to the 


8 
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him of his authority; and it was not long | brother, who took this method to plant 


before they obtained their ends, the whole 
nation in a manner conſpiring againſt him. 
But this could not be legally done till king 

Richard had been informed of matters, 

and his orders ſent over. This method 
being taken, and proving effectual, Walter 
archbiſhop of Roan, whom king Richard 
had taken along with him as far as Sicily, 
was ſent back into England, where he firſt 
was an aſſiſtant to the biſhop of Ely in the 
chancellorſhip; but the nation not being 
content till the other was entirely depoſed, 
Walter acted ſolely, and gave content, be- 
ing a perſon of ſingular capacity and mode- 
ration. In the mean time, the biſhop of Ely 
conſidering that his expulſion was rather 
a mobbiſh buſineſs than a legal proceed- 
ing, appeals to the pope, who at that time 
was Cæleſtin III. The pope thinking it his 
duty to protect one that was both a biſhop 
and alſo a legate of the holy ſee, ſends or- 
ders to the archbiſhop. to have him reſtored, 
and that all ought to be excommunicated 
that were concerned in his expulſion. 
Theſe orders from Rome ſo encouraged the 
biſhop of Ely, that he rallied again, and 
had two topicks to inſiſt upon. Firſt, that 
as a biſhop it belonged to the pope to pro- 
nounce upon his caſe; and as to his re- 
gency over the nation during the king's 
abſence, it did not appear that his majeſty 
had ſent over any orders to oblige him to 
lay down that office. Upon which he be- 
gins to exerciſe his legatine power, and ex- 
communicates ſeveral of the biſhops and 
nobility, who were chiefly inſtrumental 
in his expulſion, and ſpares not Walterus 
archbiſhop of Roar. On the other hand, 

his adverſaries go on without taking notice 

either of his cenſures or the pope's orders, 
alledging, that the controverſy was chiefly 
about male-adminiſtration of the civil go- 
vernment, a point the had nothing to 
do with. Upon this Walter archbiſhop of 
Roan, with the conſent of the nobility, &c. 

ſeizeth the biſhop of Ehy's revenues. I muſt 

here take the liberty to obſerve, that our 

hiſtorians are nor to be read without cau- 

tion, in the account they give of the biſhop. 
of Ely. The character of a publick mini- 
{ter lies very much expoſed; and nothing 

is more common than to charge him 

with every miſinanagement that happens 

while he fits at the helm. I am inclined 

to think the biſhop of Ely was too impe- 

rious. But then if we conſider that the 


chief enemy he had was John the king's 


— 


his agents to Rome. 


himſelf in the people's favour during the 
king's abſence; that the biſhop publiſhed 
his own juſtification, and undertook diſ- 
tinctly to confute his adverſaries in every 
point of their accuſation; and that the king, 


after his return from the Holy Land, ſtill 


had a regard for him: Theſe things, I 
ſay, being conſidered, ſome writers will be 
obliged to abate a little in the character 
they give of him. I muſt not upon this 
occaſion omit a paſſage concerning Walter 
archbiſhop of Roan, who, in a caſe which 
has a great reſemblance with that of the 
biſhop of Ely, was full as ſtubborn as he, 
and carried his reſentment as far. The caſe 
in ſhort was this: In the year 1197, there 
happened to be a conteſt between king 
Richard and Walter archbiſhop of Roan, 
the king had built a caſtle, with other 
fortifications, upon certain lands belonging 
to the ſee of Roan. The archbiſhop made 
grievous complaints, and reſented the ſei- 
zure ſo much, that he interdicted the whole 


province for being concerned in the fact. 


The king took the cauſe in hand, and ſent 
The matter being re- 
ferred to pope Cœleſtiu III. it was alledged 
on king Richard's part, that there was a 
neceſſity of erecting fortifications in the 
aforeſaid place, to hinder the French from 
making incurſions into Normandy ; and 
that the king had no deſign to oppreſs, or 
do any wrong to the church by this under- 
taking. It was farther added, that an e- 
quivalent had been offered to the arch- 
biſhop, for the town, caſtle, and lands, 


which his majeſty found himſelf obliged to 


take poſſeſſion of for the defence of his 
dominions. The pope having heard the 
caſe, in the firſt place ſeverely repri- 
manded the archbiſhop for his raſh pro- 
ceeding, and took off the interdict. Then 
he gave his opinion, that the king might 
make uſe of proper means to ſecure his do- 
minions. In the concluſion, he adviſed both 
parties to compound the matter. Afterwards 
king Richard called an aſſembly of the nobi- 


lity, biſhops, and abbots of Normandy, where 
it was determined, that the town of Dzeppe, 


with its dependencies, and ſome other privi- 
leges,ſhould be allowed by way of equivalent. 
This paſſage may be raken notice of as an 
argument of king Richard's good inclina- 
tions rowards the church, which he would 
not ſuffer to be deprived of any of its rights. 
He finiſhed his days not long after, a wound 
ill cured being the occaſion of his death. 
Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory gives a great character of this 
prince, who tho' formerly he had taken 
{ome liberties, yet he was reclaimed to- 
wards the latter end of his reign. 

We meet with very few religious foun- 


dations in king Richard's days, his abſence 


and the controverſies among the biſhops 
at home obſtructing thoſe good deſigns. 
However, I find two that are aſcribed to 
thele times, viz. the priory of Royſtone, 
founded by Euſtacbius de Mark, knight, a 
houſe of regular canons, in honour of St, 
Thomas. Royſtone took its name from Roy- 
fra, a virtuous lady who, in former days, 


had erected a croſs there: Afterwards it 


became a place of devorion, and by degrees 
a town, Another pious foundation was 
Derham monaſtery, by Hubert Walter 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. Biſhop Goa- 
Win, in his account of the Engliſb ptelates, 
makes mention of three excellent arch- 
biſhops who ſucceſſively held the ſee of 
Canterbury about theſe times.“ () Bald- 
ce 2077, Who went with king Richard into 
« the Holy Land, where he died, and by 


« preaching, liberal alms, and a conti- 


« nual example of a moſt virtuous life, did 


ce great good there. Reginald Fitgjoceline, 
« who with tears unfeignedly beſought 
« them to make choice of ſome other, and 
« died within a month. Hubert Walter, 
« who was ſo induſtrious in making col- 
« lections among the clergy for the ranſom 
« of the king. He was an excellent and 


e memorable man, a bridle unto the king, 
e and obſtacle of tyranny, the peace' and 
comfort of his people.” I will take leave 
of this reign, remitting the reader to our hi- 
ſtorians for the warlike exploits; only I muſt 


not omit the hardſhips this glorious prince 
underwent, when he was upon his return 


from the Holy Land. (n) Having eſcaped 


a dangerous ſtorm at ſea, he met with an- 
other much more dangerous at land ; for 
being caſt upon the territories of Leopold 
duke of Auſtria, the duke, upon a pique he 
had againſt him, (occaſioned by ſome puncti- 


lios which happened in Paleſtine) ſeized 


him, and delivered him up to the emperor 


Henry VI. who, contrary to all laws, de- 


tain'd him priſoner. And now one cala- 
mity was followed cloſe by another ; 
Philip Auguſtus king of France ſeizeth the 
juncture, and falls upon Normandy. Fohn, 
king Richard's brother, raiſeth commo- 
tions in England, and withal makes a party 
in order to obtain the crown; for he was 
in hopes the king would never return. 
Pope Cæleſtin, in the mean time, labours 
all he can in favour of the captive king; 
he threatens the emperor with excommu- - 
nication, unleſs he delivers him up; the 
ſame threats he ſends forth againſt the king 
of France, unleſs he withdraws his troops 
out of Normandy. At length, by theſe 
and other methods, the emperor was pre- 
vail'd upon to releaſe the king; but it was 
upon the terms of an exorbitant ranſom, 
which was collected by a free gift of the 
ſubject, upon which occaſion the biſhops 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves. | 

Tho' the next in blood was Arthur, 
nephew to Richard and John, yet he be- 


ing out of England upon the deceaſe of 


the late king in 1199, (o) John was pro- 
claimed, and crowned with the general 
conſent of the biſhops and nobilicy (p). 
And not long after Arthur was taken out 
of this life, whether naturally, or by a vio- 


lent death, I will not determine; tho' tis 


generally believed, that king John, after 


he had taken him priſoner, (q) ordered him 
to be privately diſpatched in the caſtle of 
Roan, where he was confined. And if we 
may judge of the works of providence, by 
the calamities which in all appearance are 
deſigned as puniſhments of the wickedneſs 

men are guilty of, the misfortunes which 
attended king John's reign are a token of 
ſome atrocious fa& he had been concerned 
in. I will only mention ſome occurrences 
which relate to the church. Tis a thing 
not to be wondered at, if he who tramp- 
led upon the laws of his country, and 
waded through blood to come at the 
throne, ſhould purſue his ambition to the 
prejudice of inferior bodies and private 
property. Beſides the war with France, 
which was chiefly undertaken upon his 


| nephew Arthur's account, he had a con- 


(un) Godwin de Preſul. Angl. 
(u) The emperor alledged ſeveral reaſons in the diet for 


this ſeizure; but the chief was, becauſe king Richard had 
taken down the duke of Huſtria's ſtandard from the walls 


of Acres. His ranſom was 150000 marks. He was abroad 
four years, landing in England March 20, 1194, Thoſe 
hiſtorians are not to be regarded, who report, that the pope 
made no intereſt to have Ling Richard releaſed. 

( Johannes male venit in regnum ; nam Arthurum de 


—_ 


r 


Britannia, filium Godfridi fratris ſui, doloſe occidit, qui jure 
hereditario debuit habuiſſe coronam, &c. Henry Knighton, 
lib. 2. de Eventibus Augl. 
(p King Fohn began to reign in 1199, and reigned 
18 years, till 1216. 
7) Sed non multo poſt idem Arthurus ſubitò evanuit, 


modo fere omnibus ignoto, utinam non ut fama refert in- 
vida. Matth. Paris. 
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troverſy with pope Innocent III. which was 
attended with ſuch conſequences, as made 
him uneaſy all the reſt of his reign. 
(7) This pope had nominated to the ſee 
of Canterbury Stephen Langton, a per- 
ſon thoroughly qualified for that dig- 
nity; yer not to the king's liking; either 
becauſe he ſuſpected the perſon, upon ac- 
count of his foreign education, or rather 
he judged it to be a part of his prerogative 
to nominare the perſon. This controverſy 
by degrees arrived to ſuch a height, that 
| ſeveral biſhops were baniſhed, and their 
revenues confiſcated for the uſe of the 
crown; and not only the biſhops, bur all 
the clergy and religious in general lay un- 
der a great oppreſſion. When the pope 
came to be informed of this behaviour of 
king John, and that no arguments were 
ſufficient to reclaim him, at length he was 
excommunicated, and the whole kingdom 
put under an interdict; and ſtill to terrify 
him the more, the king of France was en- 
couraged and preſſed to make war with 
him, as being a publick enemy and de- 
ſtroyer of God's church; (s) adding, at the 
fame time, that king Jobn being expelled, 
France might become maſter of all the 
Engliſb dominions. (f) In a little while 
king John found himſelf in very bad cir- 
cumſtances; the French threatened him 
from abroad, and all churchmen what- 
ever were exaſperated againſt him at 
home. Wherefore, by the perſuaſion of 
Pandulphus the pope's legate, he recalled 
the biſhops and abbots from baniſhment, 
and put them into poſſeſſion of their lands. 
Afterwards he runs into the other extream 
of behaviour in regard of the ſee of Rome. 
And whether it was to tie the pope faſter 
to his intereſt, in oppoſition to any attack 
from the French, or to provide himſelf 
againſt any inſurrection of his ſubjects ar 
home, whom he might provoke by an 
abuſe of his power, or whatever might be 
the motive that induced him to it, he 
made the kingdoms of England and Tre- 
land tributary to pope Innocent III. and 
his ſucceſſors, biſhops of Rome, by a pub- 
lick inſtrument ſigned in the knights- 


* 


for ſupporting the liberties of the people 


finding that his ſubjects were unanimous in 


them in mind, that they had given diſtur- 
bance to a kingdom which belonged to the 


templars church near Dover; which was 
accepted by the pope's legate, who re- 
ceived homage from the king in the pope's 
name. The inſtrument of this reſignation 
may be ſeen in Matthew Paris. 

Abour two years after this remarkable 
ſubmiſſion, his ſubjects having during that 
time experienced many inſtances of his arbi- 
trary proceedings, conſpired together to de- 
mand, ſword in hand, that king Edward's 
laws, and other laws made in former reigns, 


both in civil and religious matters, ſhould be 
revived and put in execution. The king 


their demands, was obliged to comply; 
and accordingly a charter was drawn up. 
ſpecifying all the conceſſions in favour of 
the peqples liberties; and which, in the 
enſuingMeign, and ever after, was called 
Magna ¶barta. But no ſooner were theſe 
petitions (as they thought) made happy 
by theſelconceſſions, than the king began 
to reflect on what he had done, and hear- 
tily repented for his folly. His buſineſs 
afterwards was to find out ſome way of 
annulling the agreement, And to bring 
this about, he applies himſelf to pope In- 
nocent III. to whom, as I obſerved be- 
fore, king John had made a grant of his 
two kingdoms of England and Treland, as 
far as he was capable of making ſuch a 
grant. In the letter king John ſent to the 
pope, he deſired to be diſpenſed with as to 
the agreement and conceſſions between him 
and his ſubjects. The pope having con- 
ſidered the reaſons he alledged, and beſides 
having regard to the ſupremum dominium 
he was ſuppoſed to enjoy over the king's 
dominions, came eaſily into his meaſures, 
and ordered a diploma to be drawn up, 
by virtue whereof the charter of liber- 
ties was made void; and at the ſame time 
threatening letters were ſent to the barons, 
requiring their ſubmiſſion to the king as 
uſually before the charter was granted. 
(u) Neither did the pope forget to put 


0 
. 


holy ſee. By this means the breach was 


(e The nomination and election of biſhops was a con- 
tinual ſource of contention; the king, the chapters, the 
pope, one way or other, put up a claim either to name, 
ele, 5 confirm. | | 

) Rege Anglorum à ſolio i expulſo, ipſe & ſuc- 
* ſui regnum Anglorum "Jars perpetuo poſſiderent. 
Matth. Paris. 

t King Jobn was 34 years of age when he began his 


reign; which may be divided into three periods, The fuſt | 


— 


ſix years he Fer tolerable content; the next ſix years he 
ſcarce pleaſed any body, and was in conſtant trouble; the 
laſt ſix years he experienced a mixture of good and bad for- 
tune. He died in diſcontent, being diſturbed in his title by 
the dauphin of France, who, beſides being back'd by the 
and the barons, pretended a kind of claim, by his wife 
Blanch, daughter of king John's ſiſter, queen of Ca/tile. 
(u) Quod regnum ad Romanam eccleſiam pertinens per- 
turbarent. Matth. Paris. ; | 


widened, 
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widened, and the barons had two quarrels ſcruple to break his oath upon any ſer- 


upon their hands, one with the king, and 
the other with the pope. The authority 
which the pope claim'd over them being 
both civil and eccleſiaſtical, and the latter 
being uſeful to ſupport the claims of the 
other, the barons were not only threatened, 
but actually excommunicated ; and their 
adherents, both in general, and many of 
them by name, underwent the ſame fate. 
The barons had the king's example befor 
them how to manage in ſuch a quncture. 
King John had made his kingdom tribu- 
tary to the ſee of Rome, when he was 
afraid of falling into the hands of the 
French, and not being obeyed by his own 
cople ; and now the barons, to free them- 
ſelves from the tyrannical power of king 
Jobn, offer the kingdom to the French. 
And accordingly in the year 1216, an 
army lands from thence. under the com- 
mand of prince Lewis, the king of France's 
ſon, who. being joined by the major part 
of the barons, a bloody war was begun in 
the - bowels: of the kingdom; but king 
obn dying the ſame year, never ſaw 
the iſſue of it, (x) A nameleſs author re- 
ports, that he was poiſoned by a monk; 
bur a contrary account is given us by au- 
thentick hiſtory, which informs us, that 
he died a natural death, and prepared him- 
ſelf by receiving the. ſacraments of the 
church. Yer (y) Matthew Paris, who was 
cotemporary, owns, that he was ſcarce a 
Chriſtian, that he entertained ſome doubts 
concerning the reſurrection, and other ar- 
ticles of faith, and would often break out 
into very blaſphemous expreſſions. Among 
all the paſſages of this king's life, none is 
more ſurprizing than the reſignation of his 
kingdom to the ſee of Rome; but tis much 
more ſurprizing, that ſome authors ſhould 
mention it as an effect of his zeal for the 
church; whereas other writers repreſent it 
as an unparallel'd inſtance of folly and in- 
juſtice, and entirely owing to pique and re- 
ſentment. For, as they reaſon upon the 
point, had he not ſworn to maintain the 


liberties both of church and ſtate? Did he 


viceable occaſion, in favour of his avarice 
and ambition? Was not alienating the 
crown, and ſelling his ſubjects to a foreign 
power, a total deviation from the rules 
of juſtice and laws of nations? And how 
could ſuch a behaviour as this be recon- 
cilable with the principles of religion ? 
Was it an inſtance of zeal for the church, 
when he made the ſame offer to a Maho- 
metan prince? The particulars whereof 
are related by Matthew Paris, who tells 
us, that king John being reſolved to take 
revenge of his ſubjects, becauſe he could 
not bring them to a compliance, offered to 
make his kingdom tributary to Admiralius / 
Murmelius, or Miramolin king of Morocco and 
of part of Spain; and that he ſent ambaſſadors 
to him to treat upon the matter, promiſing 
at the ſame time, that he himſelf would be- 
come a Mabometan. Now the king of Ma- 
rocco was to far from accepting of this offer, 
that he rejected it with indignation, and 
ridicul'd king Jobn as a poor deſpicable 
prince, not fit to ſit at the head of a free 
nation. This may perhaps appear like a 
romantick ſtory, or the invention of ſome 
of king Fohn's enemies, who had a mind 
to expoſe: his character, and vilify. him; 
but Matthew Paris aſſures us, he received 
theſe particulars from one of the company 
that was ſent upon that remarkable em- 
baſſy. (2) After all, great allowances are 
to be made in all exaſperated times; and 
queſtionleſs king Jobn's picture was often 
drawn with great diſadvantage. This the 
reader muſt carry along with him; and, in 
the mean time, we muſt not forget to take 
notice of thoſe good works that were per- 
formed in his reign, both by himſelf and 
others. 1 
King John is ſaid to have founded the 
abby of Bowley, or Beaulieu, in New Foreſt; 
the abby of Farendon, as alſo Hales-Owen 
in Shropſhire; and that he rebuilt God/tow 
near Oxford, and; Hroxal monaſtery in 
Warwickſhire. In this king's reign were 
founded, Sr. Thomas's. hoſpital in South- 
wark, by Richard prior of Berdmondſey; 


(x) Cotemporary writers ſay nothing of king Jobn's be- 
ing poiſoned, but a quite different account. Alſo no hiſtory 
fixty years after ſpeaks of it, till Walter Heming ford, copied 
by Higden and Knighton, who yet differ in the circum- 
ſtances. © | | 
5 Rapin and ſome others obſerve, that Matthew Pari 

ought to be read with caution, it being ſcarce credible what 
he taxes King Fohn with. They would do well to uſe the 
ſame caution in what he relates concerning pope Innocent III. 


whom he laſhes without any regard either to truth, modeſty, 


_, 


| 


or Chriſtianity. What can be more contrary to that pope's 
character, than that he was ad omnia ſcelera' proclivis, as 
1 * ſays of _ ak | 

*) King John, at different times, had three great ad- 
4 — his hands, the French, the pope, and the 
barons: the French took Normandy from him, which the 
Engh/b had poſſeſſed 320 years; the kingdom was made 
tributary to the pope; and the barons deprived him of many 
of thoſe prerogatives which the crown had claimed ever fince 


the Conqueſt. | 
| O | | a hoſ- 
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a hoſpital at Wells, by Hugh Wallys biſhop 


of Lincoln; Tickford monaſtery of regular | 


canons, and a hoſpital a Port/mouth, by 
Peter de la Roche biſhop of Wincheſter. 
This biſhop of M incheſter, otherwiſe filed 
Peter de Rupibus, was a perſon of great in- 
tereſt both at home and abroad, and was 
very inſtrumental in making up the diffe- 
rences between the emperor Frederick and 
the ſee of Rome, which otherwiſe would 
have pur all Europe in a flame. In this 
reign alſo a convent of fryars was placed in 
the iſland of Angleſey, by Leolin prince of 
Wales. One of the great lights of the 
church of England in this reign was Sfe- 
phen Langton cardinal, and archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who, as biſhop Godwin gives 
his character, was in all reſpects qualified 
for his place, of great learning, and richly 


endowed with many natural gifts, both as 


to body and mind. is 
When (a) Henry III. fon of king Jobn, 
came to the crown, he was in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, that he found himſelf obliged 
to behave as his father had done, in regard 
of the ſee of Rome ; and accordingly he 
(5) paid homage to the pope for the king- 
doms of England and Ireland, with the 
promiſe of a 1000 marks as uſual, by way 
of acknowledgment, This ceremony was 
performed in the preſence of Galin the 
nos legate. I obſerved before, that the 
rons had called over prince Lewis, with 
a French army, to alli them in the re- 
covery of their liberties; and that king 
Jobn, when he died, left the nation en- 
gaged in a civil war: Now king Henry's 
next buſineſs was, to get rid of this trou- 
bleſome gueſt prince Lewis; which he ef- 
feed in a little time, having firſt humbled 
him by a remarkable victory he obtained 
near Lincoln, the conſequence whereof was 
prince Lewis's departure from England. In 
the year 1225, a parliament affembled at 
Webwinfer, where the king in a very ſo- 
lemn manner confirmed the famous char- 
ter called Magna Cbarta, which provided 


vil and religious matters, and which had 


been the ſubject of a long contention, and of 
a great deal of blood being ſpilt. All this 
while the generalicy of the nation, both 
nobility and clergy, could not reliſh their 
ſubjection and dependence upon the ſee of 
Rome, as it had been impoſed upon them 
by king FJobn, and ſtill was practiſed by 
his fon Henry. The biſhops in particular 
complained of many abuſes which aroſe 


Crom this dependence; as namely, that 


the popè ſent his legates over too often, 
and even upon any frivolous occaſion; that 
he aſſumed a power of nominating to all 
the beſt benefices; that his officers were 
exorbitant in their fees; and, by theſe and 
ſuch like methods, the epiſcopal power 
was almoſt become inſignificant, and the 
church of England languiſned under a kind 
of ſlavery. And what made their condition 
ſtill worſe, the king went hand in hand 
with the pope's officers in all theſe prac- 
tices. The ſtory of thoſe times is full of 
this matter; but Matthew Paris in parti- 


cular, tho' his fidelity is not to be queſ- 


tioned as to matters of fact, he being an 
eye-witneſs, yet is ſo viſibly carried away 
in his reflections 


caution. Now this hiſtorian tells us, that 
ing Henry was ſo wrapt up with the 8 
wet Otto, that he adored the very 3 
he walked upon; that he followed his di- 
rections in all affairs, both publick and pri- 
vate, and placed him under a canopy u 
a kind of throne at his table; that his ſub- 
jects of all ranks were continually uneaſy 
upon this account; and the more, becauſe 
he ſeem d not ſenſible of the inconveniences 


vrhich his country was expoſed to by ſuch 


a behaviour. However, at length people 


began to be ſo clamorous upon the ſubject, 


that it put him upon ſeeking out for a re- 
medy ; and, as a preparative, a letter was 
ſent to pope Innocent IV. wherein are ex- 
preſſed many of thoſe grievances which the 
nation ained of. {c) He tells his ho- 


| lineks, that the church of England was ſo 


for the liberties of the people both in ci- 
TIT. began to reign in 1216, and reigned 


WC: _—_ 
£ An © © ; ne | | 
6) F ium fantz Romanæ ecclehz & In- 


eciique homagi | 

nocentio papæ de regno Angliz & Hiberniz ; & juravit, quod 
mille marcas, quas pater | 
deliter veret. Marth. Paris. | 
(<) Tot & tantis ecclefiz Anglicanz oneratæ ſunt hujuſ- 
modi * uod non ſolum patroni, & hi quorum 

conferre benedcia ecclefiaſtica, jure ſuo defraudencur 
verum etiam multa deficiunt opera charitati. —2£— Cm 


* 


3 


$ Romanz contulerat eccleſiz, fi- 


dag den | | Paris ad ann. 13 
igitur ſedes apoſtolica ira petentibus debet cg Eavorabilis, | 


quod Jus alterius non lædetur, paternitatem veſtram duxi- 
mus exorandam, 


ab bujuſmodi proviſionum con- 
ceſſione diſſimulare, vel ad tempus deſiſtere veſtræ placeat 
ſanctitat i. Nec contra nos veſtra ſanctitas moveatur, 
fi in aliquibus tenori mandatorum veſtrorum obviavimus, 


cùm ad hoc nos compulerit clamor conquerentium, qui ne- 
mini debemus in ſoo jure deeſſe, {ed ex conceſſo nobis a 


Deo regiz dignitatis officio in civilibus plenam juſtitiam ex- 
hibere. Henry III's letter to pope Innocent IV. in Matth. 
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 over-aw'd by foreigners, who ſtept into the 


beſt preferments by papal prouiſions, and 
ſo loaded with taxes collected for the be- 
nefit of the holy ſee, that the burden was 
become inſupportable. Then he deſcends 
to particulars; that patrons were deprived 


of their right of preſentation; perſons pre- 


ſented, who either ſpent the revenues a- 
broad, or, if they reſided, for want of 
knowing the language and cuſtoms of the 


country, the care of ſouls was very much 


neglected; that ſtudies languiſhed, the 


Engliſb youth having no encouragement to 


qualify themſelves for the dignities of the 
church; founders wills were neglected, and 
charities either waſted, or turned out of 
their proper channel. After theſe and 
ſuch like complaints, he beſeecheth his 
holineſs, to give out orders to his officers 
to be more moderate in their fees, and 
let the ancient patrons of churches en- 
joy their right of preſentation, and to de- 
fiſt, for a while at leaſt, from ſuch frequent 
proviſions as of late years had been prac- 
tiſed. He concludes with a plain inti- 
mation of that authority he might claim, 
if he deſigned to be no longer complaiſant to 
the holy ſee; putting his holineſs in mind, 
that the high ſtation he was in obliged 
him rather to defend than invade the rights 
and privileges of mankind; and therefore, 
it for the future his orders were not always 
obeyed in certain matters, it was the cla- 


mour of the people, and the prerogative 


of his crown (which made him abſolute 
in all civil cauſes) that engaged him to op- 
poſe the holy ſe. e n 

This ſharp reprimand, as it was not de- 
ſigned to inſult the ſee of Rome, or deprive 
it of thoſe privileges which were for good 
reaſons granted by the kings of England in 
former times, ſo it had at this preſent no 
farther conſequence, than to make the pope 
more cautious in the uſe of them, and the 
king more jealous of his prerogative; That 


there were ſome new regulatians in point 


of church diſcipline, whereby tha clergy 


were deprived of part of the power they | 


formerly enjoyed, appears by an order 


publiſhed by the king in che year 1247, 
which forbids all eccleſiaſticks to: take any 


cognizance of -civil matters belonging to 
the laity, excepting in matrimonial cauſes, 


and laſt wills. This and ſuch like regula- 


tions only reſtrained the clergy in matters 
meerly civil. But by degrecs:the king was 
charged with making notorious encroach- 


| liberties of the people. For in a parliament 
held in 1248, both the biſhops and the 
nobility offered a liſt of grievances, and 
deſired to have them redrefſed. Some of 
the articles were; that he had demanded 
exorbitant taxes ; that he beſtowed be- 
nefices and extravagant gifts upon fo- 
reigners; that he kept biſhopricks and 
abbies an unreaſonable time in his hands, 
purpoſely to enjoy the revenues, which 
was a great detriment to religion. When 
theſe matters were firſt propoſed, the king 
promiſed that every thing ſhould be a- 
mended; but the next time he met his 
parliament, inſtead of complying with 
their deſire, he treated them with a great 
deal of haughtineſs, and told them plain- 
ly, that he did not fic _ the throne to 
receive laws, but to give laws, Afterwards 
he lay very heavy, both upon the laity and 
ecclefiaſticks, in point of taxes; in ſo much, 
that in the year 1252 the biſhops offered 
to the parliament near fifty articles of 
grievances. What obliged the king to 
treat his people with ſo much ſeverity, 
was the war he had with Lewis IX. king 
of France, called St. Lewis, which was 
both chargeable and unſucceſsful ; and 
when they made peace in 1259, it was 
very inglorious on king Henry's fide. The 
conſequence of this was an open rupture 
between the king and the barons, who 
finding themſelves till more and more op- 
prefled by him, were reſolved to obtain 
that by force which they had nor 'been 
able to gain by intreaty. Wherefore in 
the year 1260, an aſſembly of the nobi- 
lity meeting at Oxford, the king was 
obliged to ſwear to certain articles in fa- 
vour of the ſubject. But this agreement 
being more by compulſion than inclina- 
tion on the king's part, he took the firſt 
opportunity of acquainting che pope with 
What had been done; and at the ſame 
time deſired to be freed from the obliga- 
tion of the oath he had taken at Oxford. 
The pope, who was at this time A/exan- 
der. IV. having conſidered the nature of 
the oath, that it had ſome what of foree 
attending it, and that the conceſſions were 
the demands of rebels againſt choir lavyful 
ſovereign, Nee declares che oath 
not to be binding. This way of pro- 
ceeding hugely: provoked the barons, WhO 
were: reſolved either to regain their liber- 
ties, or throw away their tives after them. 
In the mean time, the biſhops both of 


ments, boch upon the church and the civil 


England and France laboured very hard 
| to 
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to make up the breach; and it was agreed 
by both parties, to have the cauſe heard 
before Lewis king of France, who was to 
be a kind of umpire between them. Accor- 
dingly a great many of the nobility and 
. biſhops were ordered to meet at Amiens in 
Picardy, where the king and queen of 
England were alſo preſent. In the con- 
cluſion, the cauſe went againſt che barons, 
and the Oxford articles were declared void; 
yet in favour of the people's liberties, the 
charter called Magna Charta, firſt granted 
by king Fohr, and fince confirmed by the 
preſent king, was to remain in its full 
force. However, this decree at Amiens 
was far from giving content to the barons, 
who immediately flew to arms, and ex- 
cepting a few that took part with the king, 
the reſt were reſolved to venture their lives 
and. fortunes in the cauſe, being led on by 


Simon Montfort earl of Leiceſter, who, with 


his ſon Simon, junior, appeared as bold ad- 
vocates for the liberties of the people. In 
the beginning, viz. in the year 1264, the 
_ barons were ſo ſucceſsful, as to get not only 
the king, but alſo his brother Richard and 
prince Edward into their power. Pope 
Urban IV. being acquainted with theſe 
procęedings, orders his legate cardinal 
Guido to paſs over into England, and en- 


dea vour a reconciliation; but the barons 


ſuſpecting that this would turn to their 
diſadvantage, ordered a ſtrict watch to be 
kept in all the cingue ports, to hinder the 
legate's landing, who ſoon after called ſe- 
veral biſhops out of England, and an aſ- 
ſembly being held, firſt at Amiens, and 
afterwards at Bononia, all the ſubjects of 
England, that had taken up arms againſt 
the king, were by the pope's authority 
excommunicated. In the mean time, 
prince Edward having made his eſcape 


out of priſon, appeared at the head of a 


good army, wherewith he attack d the 
barons forces commanded by the earl of 


Leiceſter, who loſt his life in the engage- 
ment. Some of our hiſtorians give a 


mighty character of this Simon Montfort 
ear 


Paris, who would make us believe, that 
he was as much in the favour of heaven, 
as of the people; that he wrought ſeveral 
miracles, which no one durſt ſpeak of till 
after the king's death; in fine, that he en- 
gaged in the war againſt the king by the 
advice and perſuaſion of that learned and re- 
ligious biſhop of Lincoln, Robert Graſſe-teſte, 


ON 


of Leiceſter; eſpecially that writer 
who carries on the hiſtory of Matt be 
ſpect he ſhew'd to St. Lewis king of 


or Greathead. By theſe particulars itappears, 
that our hiſtorian was a friend to the pat- 


riots of thoſe days, and willing to lay hold of 


any ſtory that would give a reputation to the 
cauſe. Prince Edward having ſet his fa- 
cher at liberty, by the late advantage he 


obtained over the barons, a parliament 


meets at Weſtminſter, where it was de- 
creed, that the lands belonging to the re- 
bellious barons ſhould be confiſcated. Yer 


this did not entirely put an end to the 
war, Simon Mont fort junior ſtill maintained 


the cauſe. In the year 1265, pope Cle- 
ment IV. ſends over Ottoboni cardinal, legate, 
who having called a ſynod, among other 
orders then ſer forth, excommunicates all 
thoſe that were ſtill in arms againſt the 
king. Soon after Simon Montfort junior 
makes his ſubmiſſion, and remits his cauſe 
to the determination of the pope's legate 


and the king of Germany. Afterwards the 


barons intereſt began to dwindle away very 
much; yet there was a party that ſtill kept 
the field, for they could not digeſt the 
confiſcation of their eſtates. In the year 
1267, the legate Ottoboni calls another 
ſynod, which met at Northampton, where- 
in ſome of the biſhops and inferior clergy, 
that had adhered to the barons, were ex- 
communicated ; but they deſpiſed the ſen- 
rence, appealing to the pope, to a general 
council, and, as Matthew' Pariss conti- 
nuator reports, if that would not do, they 
appeal ad ſummum judicem. By degrees 
the king brought all his enemies under his 
feet; and in the year 1269, prince Edward 
having obtained his father's leave, took a 
reſolution to go into the holy war; and to 
enable him to carry on that enterprize, the 
dukedom of Aguitain was pledged to St. 
Lewis king of France, for a ſum of money. 
King Henry III. died in the year 1272, 
6 calend. Decemb. in the 56th year of his 
reign, aged 75. He has the character of 
being a religious prince, in ſo much, that 
Matthew: Weſtminſter would have us be- 
lieve he wrought miracles. However, 
many paſlages of his life make it appear, 
that he had a great regard both for reli- 
gion and thoſe that practiſed it. The re- 


France, and the intimacy that was be- 
tween them two, ſhews what ſort of com- 
pany king Henry was moſt delighted with; 
for tho they were often at wars, yet the 
never broke in upon the Goſpel, as to bro- 
therly love. And tho king Lewis, by the 
great advantage he had over king _ 
often 
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often obliged him to make ſeveral ſubmiſ- 
fions, (a thing not very agreeable to per- 
ſons exalted in power;) yet this was ſo far 
from exaſperating king Henry, that in any 
other matter which did not regard the 
oint in debate, Lewis was the great 
friend and adviſer to whom he applied 
himſelf. Walſingbaus, who gives us an 
account of king Henry's private life, tells 
us, that he uſually attended at three maſſes 
every diy, and was accuſtomed to kiſs che 
prieſt's hands, out of the great reſpect he 
had for the bleſſed ſacrament. The ſame 
author reports, that in a certain confe- 
rence theſe two great kings had upon the 
practices of religion, Leis aſked the o- 
ther, why he choſe to hear ſo many 
maſſes rather than ſermons? (the latter be- 
ing a duty king Lewis was much delighted 
in.) King Henry replied, that he would 
rather converſe with his friend face to face, 
than only hear of him by another hand. 
But to proceed to the works of piety 
which ſhewed themſelves in this king's 
reign. The king himſelf founded a noble 
hoſpital called Sz. John's, near the eaſt- 
gate in the city of Oxford. In his reign 
alſo were founded Delacreſſe abby, by Ra- 
nulphus III. earl of Cheſter ; Widmonbam 
priory, by William de Albineto earl of A- 
rundel. In this reign the mendicant or- 
ders began to make their appearance in 
England; the firſt convent of friers-mi- 
nors, or gray-friers, was ſettled in Canter- 
bury ; another ſoon after in London. The 
hoſpital called S. Mary's Spital, near Bi- 
ſhopſgate, London, by Walter Brune a citi- 
zen, and Roſia his wife. John Stow gives 
an account, that at the diſſolution of that 
hoſpital in Henry VIIT's reign, it was pro- 
vided with a hundred and eighty well fur- 
niſhed beds for the poor. Hales abby in Glo- 
cefterſhire, by Richard ear] of Cornwall; 
Newham abby in Devonſhire, by Reginald de 
Mohun earl of Somerſet; St. Giles's hoſpi- 
tal in Norwich, by Walter de Suffield the 
biſhop of the place, who at his death gave 
all his plate to the poor; Maidſtone hoſpi- 
tal, by Boniface archbiſhop of Canterbury; 
it was afterwards made a collegiate church 
for ſecular clergy, by William Courtney 
archbiſhop of Canterbury; St. Peter's col- 
lege in Cambridge, by Hugh Balſam biſhop 


reign Robert Kilwarby a black-frier wag 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who erected and 
countenanced ſeveral houſes of the mendi- 
cant orders; one of black-triers at Saliſ- 
bury, one of minorites, or gray-friers, in 
Canterbury, and another of the ſame order 


in London, He was a learned man, wrote 
ſeveral books; and refigning his ſee, was 
called to Rome, and made a cardinal. His 
ſucceſſor was John Pecham a gray- frier, 
who in the enſuing reign very much 
promoted all the mendicant orders. Glaf- 
neſs college in Cornwall, by Walter Bromſ- 
come biſhop of Exeter; a nunnery called 
Charnel in Wiltſhire, by Richard Poor bi- 
ſhop of Durham, who alſo founded a hoſ- 
pital near Vaux college in Saliſbury; Grit- 
ham hoſpital, by Robert Sti&hel biſhop of 
Durham, who had a conteſt with king 
Henry III. about lands forfeited upon ac- 
count of rebellion, which by ancient grants 
belonged to the ſee of Durham. He had 
a decree 1n his favour concerning the lands 
of Simon Montfort earl of Leiceſter, whoſe ' 
eſtate was confiſcated. 2 

In that great conteſt which happened in 
this reign, between the church of England 
and the ſee of Rome, concerning papal pro- 
vi ions, and other matters of complaint, I 
meet with ſeveral biſhops of remarkable 
learning and virtue that oppoſed the pope ; 
particularly, Richard Wetberſbed archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, who expreſſed himſelf 
with a great deal of heat on the king's ad- 
mitting ſuch a vaſt number of Italians into 
the beſt benefices. (d) St. Edmund arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury alſo, equally regarded 
for his learning and piety, was ſo zealous 
in the cauſe, that it created him a great 
deal of trouble; ſo that he was obliged to 
retire, and ended his days in a kind of ba- 
niſhment in the year 1242. Another that 
appeared for the liberties of the church of 
England, was, Robert Greathead biſhop of 
Lincoln, who took a journey to Rome pur- 
poſely to make complaints, and at his re- 
turn ſent a very ſharp letter to pope Inno- 
cent IV. wherein he taxeth him with o 
preſſion; which ſo excited the pope, that 
he threatened the biſhop with (e) excom- 
munication, which he eſcaped meerly by 
the advantage of his character. Matthew 
Paris, who was his cotemporary and ac- 
quaintance, tells us, that he was one of 


of Ely; tis now called Pefer-houſe. In this 


— 


p. 341. where 'tis ſaid, biſhop Graſſe- teſte was actually excom- ho 
municated. But the conteſt went no farther than threats. ER 
See Matthew Paris, &c. | 


P 


(4) St. Edmund retired to the monaſtery of Pontigny in 
France, where he died; after a very auſtere life, and was 
canoniz'd by pope Innocent IV. anno 1245. 

(e) Rapin cites the annals of Lanercoft, in Ang. Sacr, h 

che 


* 
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the beſt ſcholars of the age, and that his 
life was primitive, and an example to fu- 
ture ages. This worthy prelate founded 
the nunnery of Grimsby, and died in the 
year 1253. Again, we have in this reign 
Walter de Cantilupe, fon of William lord 
Cantilupe: He was biſhop of Worceſter, 
and ſtrenuouſly oppoſed Otto the pope's 
legate, who demanded exorbitant ſums 
from the Enzliſh clergy, and alledged ſuch 
reaſons, that he obliged the legate to de- 
ſiſt. About the ſame time, one - Sewa/ 
archbiſhop of Vr, who had been ſcholar 
to St. Edmund archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
was ſo zealous in oppoſing the pope in 


the caſe of proviſions, that at laſt he was 


excommunicated : However, he ſubmitted 
himſelf in the main, and before he died de- 
fired to be abſolved; yet at the ſame time 
he wrote a letter to the pope, whereby he 
ſignified what his ſentiments were as to 
the great oppreſſion the church of England 
lay under. He died in the year 1253. 
Several other remarkable occurrences 
happened in theſe days, which are wor- 
thy of obſervation, and a great many per- 
ſons of note appeared, who ought to be 
remembred; among whom was St. Richard 
biſhop of Ch:chefter, an account of whoſe 
tife may be found in our hiſtorians, to 
whom I remit the reader. However, be- 
fore I conclude this reign of Henry III. it 
will be requifire to make mention of the 
ſtatute of Mortmain, which preſcribes 
ſome bounds to the zeal our anceſtors 
ſhewed in alienating their lands for pious 
uſes; for it had been found by experience, 
that this cuſtom was liable ro %) ſeveral 
abuſes, and among others, many worthy 
families had been impoveriſh'd by that 
means. By this ſtatute, which was made 
the 7th of Edward I. it was enacted, That 
for the future no lands ſhould be ſettled 
upon any religious community, without 
the expreſs licenſe of king and parliament. 
Now as this act put a ſtop to the multiply- 
ing of monaſteries, ſo ir made way for the 
introducing of the mendicant orders, which 
now began to gain mightily upon the na- 
tion. I meer with ſome writers, who aſcribe 
the origin of the ſtature to an attempt 
which either the mendicants, or their ad- 
mirers made, that they might become 


4 


maſters of property: For the wiſdom of 
the nation contidering what a vaſt tract of 
land was already in the hands of church- 
men, they apprehended, that the enzaging 
behaviour of the mendicants would ſtil] 
add to the inconvenience. This put the 
legiſlature upon making the reſtrictions 
pecified in the ſtatute of Mortmain. Such 
a reſtraint had formerly been put by the 
imperial laws under the emperor Theodo- 
ius, which are not approved of by g St. 
Ferome and ( St. Ambroſe, as being con- 
trary to the beſt purpoſes of life, and to 
that liberty which Conſtantine the Great 
had granted to all the faithful. Neither 


was the ſee of Rome well pleaſed with the 


method. However, a great many who 
were eſteemed both wiſe and religious, 
look'd upon it as a prudent-proviſion ; and, 
if I miſtake not the matter, moſt nations 
at this day take the ſame caution to ſecure 
the civil intereſt, and guard themſelves a- 
gainſt the evils that may attend frequent 
and improper alienations. The ſtatute of 
Mortmain was not compleated till the be- 


ginning of the next reign, in the year 1276, 


tho' ſome orders to the ſame purpoſe had 
been publiſhed under king Henry III. 

(i) Edward I. fon to king Henry III. 
being returned from the holy war, was 
crowned king of England. His firſt care 
was to diſcharge a great number of offi- 
cers of ſtate, who had notoriouſly abuſed 


their power in the late reign, and againſt 


whom a general complaint had been made 
by the people upon the king's acceſſion 
to the crown. In the year 1292, a full 
parliament was held in Northumberland, 
where all the biſhops and nobiliry were 
aſſembled ; and all the treaties berween 
England and Scotland being laid before 
them, it was found, that the Scottiſh na- 
tion had conſtantly paid homage to Eng- 
land. Upon which it was reſolved, that 
the uſual ſubmiſſion ſhould be demanded; 


and in caſe of refuſal, king Edward would 


force them to a compliance. This demand 
happened ar a time when the princes of 
Scotland were diſputing about the ſucceſ- 
ſion ; and till that point was determined, 
they complied fo far as to make a provj- 
fionai ſubmiſſion, which was ſoon after 
confirmed, and agreed to by Jobn Bali! 


Among other inconveniences in the founding of 
monaſteries, one was, the alienating of parochial tythes 
towards their ſupport. To redreſs this abuſe, a national 
council was held by the legate Ortoboni, anno 1268, the 
23d canon whereof forbids for the future all ſuch alienations. 


Lo 


(g) S. Ferome Epiſt. ad Nepotianum. 

(+) S. Ambroſe, Epiſt. 31. 

(i) Edward I. began to reign in 1272, and reigned 
35 years, till 1307. 


when 


they refuſed to pay homage; and a terrible 


face VIII. and gained him entirely to fa- 


Eduard had any pretenſions of ſuperiority 


to the ſee of Rome in an 


or temporal, in matters purely civil; and 
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when he obtained the crown. Afterwards 
the Scots having made a league with France, 


war enſued, in which the Scots were re- 
duced to the laſt. extremity ; king John, 
and many of the biſhops and nobility, were 
taken priſoners, and all che ſtrong places in 
Scotland garriton'd by the Engliſh. Mean 
time the Scots, to reſcue themſelves from 
this oppreſſion, applied to pope Boni- 


vour their cauſe. The pope demands, that 
all the biſhops, abbots, and nobility that 
were priſoners, ſhould be releaſed, and the 
Engliſh governors and officers be called 
home out of Scotland. Moreover, if king 


over Scotland, he was to produce the in- 
ſtruments of his claim, and ſend agents to 
Rome, where the cauſe between the two 
nations ſhould be heard, and decided with- 
our ſpilling any more blood. King Ed- 
ward indeed condeſcended lo far, as to fend 
his letters and the grounds of his claim to 
Rome: bur at the ſame time ſignified, that 
it was only a piece of complaiſance, and an 
extrajudicial enquiry; for his was willing 
his holineſs ſhould be fully ſatisfied con- 
cerning the juſtice of his pretenſions; tho 
otherwiſe, he ſaid, he own'd no ſubmiſſion 
affair of that 
kind. ( Theſe letters of king Edward 
were ſeconded by a common letter from all 
the nobility of England, wherein they aſ- 
ſert the rights of the crown of England in 
the ſtrongeſt, but very mannerly terms, no 
ways derogatory to the pope's ſpiritual au- 
thority. They tell him, that the kings of 
England never were, nor ever will be ſub- 
ject to any power on earth, either ſpiritual 


particularly concerning Scotland, as their 
maſter claimed homage from that kingdom, 
ſo he would neither ſend agents to Rome, 
nor admit of any from thence, for the de- 
ciſion of that controverſy. But as for any 
other inſtance of their obedience, they ac- 
knowledged themſelves entirely devoted to 
the ſee of Rome. Afterwards the king vi- 
gorouſly purſued the war with Scotland, 


and in the year 1304 had brought them 


* 
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totally under ſubjection. But Robert Bruce 


being placed upon the throne, the contro- 
verſy was reviv'd, and the war rekindled; 
during which conteſt, king Edward died, 
pridie non. Funii, 1308, aged 68, and the 
35th year of his reign. He gave tokens of 
his martial ſpirit to the laſt; for calling his 
ſon Edward to him to receive his laſt in- 
ſtructions, among other things he charged 


him not to make peace with the Scots, till 


he had made them ſubmit; and at the 
ſame time ordered him to encloſe his bones 
in a cheſt, which he ſhould carry along 
with him through all parts of Scotland, 
for victory would certainly attend him 
where they were preſent. King Edward 
had made a vow once more to engage in 
the holy war; but the wars with Scotland 
hindering the execution of that deſign, he 
ordered his heart to be ſent into Paleſtine, 
with the ſum of 32000 pounds towards th 


maintenance of 140 knights, | 


Notwithſtanding the diſcouragement that 
was given to pious foundations by the ſta- 
tute of Mortmain, which was enacted in 
this reign, there was ſtill room left to carry 
on ſuch works under the countenance of 


the law. Hence the king himſelf beſtowed 


ſeveral parcels of land upon the abby of 
Weſtminſter ; Bockland abby was founded 
by Amicia counteſs of Devonſhire; about 
1280, a college in Oxford, for the ſcholars 
of the Ciſtercian order, by Edward earl of 
Cornwall; ſeveral ſchools in Cambridge for 
the Carmelites, or White-friers, for the 
canons of Sempringham, and for the friers- 
penitents of the ſack; a convent of white- 
friers at Maldon, by Richard Graveſend 
biſhop of London, who died in 1303; Mer. 
ton college in Oxford, by Walter de Merton 
biſhop of Rocheſter, who died 1277; two 
colleges, one at Abergwily, the other at 
Llandewybrevy, by Tomas Beck biſhop of 
St. David's; Aukland church for a dean 
and canons, by Anthony Beak biſhop of 
Durham, who endowed it with lands for- 
feited upon account of treaſon ; concerning 
which privilege, he had a great conteſt 


with the king. The faid biſhop of Dur- 


ham was the founder of A/vingham priory 
in Lincolnſbire. Among other religious 


(+) Nec ullis temporibus ipſum regnum in temporalibus 
pertinuit, vel pertinet ad eccleſiam ſupradictam. Quinimo 
idem regnum Scotiæ progenitoribus dicti regis noſtri regi- 
bus Angliz, atque fibi fœdale exſtitit ab antiquo. 
Communis, concors, & unanimis, omnium noſtrum & ſin- 
gulorum conſenſus fuit, & erit inconcuſsè, Deo propitio, in 


| tuturum, quod prefatus dominus noſter rex ſuper juribus | 


* tk — 


regni Scotiæ, aut aliis temporalibus nullatenus reſpondeat 


judicialiter coram vobis. Quocirca ſanctitati veſtras 
reverenter & humiliter ſupplicamus, quatenus eundem Do- 
minum noſtrum regem qui inter alios principes orbis terræ 
catholicum ſe exhibet, & Romanz eccleſiz devotum, jura 
ſua, &c. benignius permittatis, Thom. Walfngh, ad ann. 
1302. | 

5 foundations, 
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the occaſion of his baniſhmenr. 
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foundations, the noble croſſes erected by 
king Edward, in memory of his queen Elea- 
nor, are not to be forgotten. She had been 
his conſtant companion, as well in the wars 
abroad as at home, and was with him in 
the holy land. (/) She died at Herdebv in 
Lincolnſbire, from whence her corps was 
conveyed to Weſtminſter, and (m) croſſes 
erected at ſeveral remarkable places on the 
road, vis. at Lincoln, Grantham, Stanford, 
Geddington, Northampton, Stonyſtratford, 
Dunſtable, St. Albans, Waltham, and Cha- 
ring-croſs. This reign was honoured with 
Roger Bacon, the ingenious gray-trier, 
who died 1292. To him we may join 
Robert Baldock biſhop of London, whom 
Jobn Bale makes the author of a chronicle 
in Latin. And about the ſame time lived 
St. Thomas Cantilupe biſhop of Herefcrd, 
of noble extraction, but much more valu- 
able for his virtue and learning. His tomb 
is yet to be ſeen in the cathedral church of 
Hereford; and, as Godwin reports, the bi- 
ſhops of that ſee have ever ſince bore his 
arms in honour 'of ſo worthy a perſon. 
Another pious biſhop alſo appeared in this 
king's reign, viz. Robert Winchelſey, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who ſtrenuouſly op- 
poſed king Edward when he ſeized the re- 
venues of the church, not only of the alien 
priories, but of ſome that belonged to Can- 
terbury, and others. This at length was 
However, 
he was recalled again by king Edward II. 
and all his loſſes made good. Godwin gives 
a great character of him; that he was a 
ſtout prelate, and a zealous reprover of 
vice; that he oppoſed himſelf againſt 
Piers Gaveſten and Spencer, two great li- 
bertines, who ſeduced king Edward II. 
and corrupted the court by their ſcandalous 
lives. He conſtantly every week allowed 
bread to 4000 poor perſons, and in times 
of ſcarcity his charity was more exten- 
8 

n) Edward II. fon of Edward I. came 
to the crown in the year 1309. From the 
very beginning he ſeemed but little inclin- 
able to make the laws of the nation his 
rule; for immediately after his father's 
will was opened, finding ſome things in it 
that did not pleaſe him, he not only hin- 


Gaveſton being taken priſoner, was be- 
headed, for was it in the king's power to 


reign power ſhould concern itſelf with 


about homage, this might make the Eng- 
liſb nobility more jealous of ſuch a media- 


dered Walter Langton from executing it, 
bur ſent that worthy perſon to priſon, tho 
he was both biſhop of Ch:chefter and lord 
chancellor, and had been appointed execu- 
tor ro Edward T's laſt will and teſtament. 
Afterwards the king behaved himſelf in 
ſuch a manner, that the nobility ſuſpected 
that he would become more arbitrary than 
what the laws of the land would permit; 
wherefore a parliament being aſſembled in 
1311, they obliged him to ſwear to main- 
tain the liberties of the people, as expreſſed 
in Magna Charta, accordingly as his pre- 
deceſſors had done; and at the ſame time 
they inſiſted upon having Piers Gaveſton 
ſent into baniſhment. This Gaveſton was 
the king's great favourite, who had not 
only corrupted him as to his morals, but 
had put him upon ſeveral methods that 
were both deſtructive to the government 
and private property. Gaveſton indeed was 
baniſhed, but quickly recalled again, and 
inveſted with greater power than ever he 
had before. Soon after, the nobility enter 
into a combination, and fly to arms, and 


ſave his life. Mean time the pope's legate 
interpoſeth to make peace between the 
king and the nobilty. But this mediation 
was not regarded by the nobility; for either 
they ſuſpected the ſee of Rome of partiality, 
or what they chiefly inſiſted upon, no fo- 


their quarrels about the meaning of their 
laws, eſpecially ſince they had many learn- 3 
ed biſhops at home capable to give them _- 
advice (o). And indeed pope Boniface VIII. = 
{till ſupporting the Scots in the controverſy 


14-20 


tor. At laſt the Engliſh biſhops made up 
the breach, in the year 1313, and there 
was a pretty good underſtanding between 
king Edward and his nobility till 1327, 
when another war broke our, chiefly upon 
account of the two Spencers, father and fon, 
whom the king relied entirely upon in all 
affairs both publick and private. While 
theſe diviſions were carrying on in England, 
Charles IV. king of France, attacks king 
Edward's dominions abroad, The pope 


—— —— — 


(J Cuntis diebus vitæ ſuæ eam plangebat, & Jeſum be- 
nignum jugibus precibus pro ea interpellabat ; eleemoſynarum 
tiones, & miſſarum celebrationes pro ea diverſis regni 
locis ordinans in perpetuum, & procurans. Walſingbam. 
(*) Ut a tranſeuntibus pro ejus anima deprecetur. Wal 


fingham. 


(n) Edward II. began to reign in 1307, and reigned 
19 years, till 1326. 
o) Se in regno multos habere probos & literatos epiſco- 
pos, quorum conciliis uti volebant, & non extraneo um. quibus 
non eſſet cauſa cognita commotionis ſux. Them. Waſfing- 
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uſeth his endeavours to make peace be- 


tween them, but to no effect; upon which 


T/abel queen of England, and ſiſter to the 
king of France, goes over in quality of a 
mediatrix, taking her ſon prince Edward 
along with her. They made up matters 
with the king of France, and remained 
abroad a whole year. During which time, 


king Edward was informed, that his queen 


and ſon had fomented a party againſt him; 
upon which he cauſed them to be declared 
traytors, and ſeveral who were ſuppoſed 
to be their adherents in England, were ſent 


into baniſhment. The queen, on the other 
for king Edward II. he was ſtill kept pri- 


hand, was not unmindful of her own inte- 


reſt ; ſhe had lately promiſed her ſon in 


marriage to Philippa, daughter of the earl of 
Henault, who encouraged her to ſeek for 
proper ſatisfaction from her husband: 


Wherefore returning into England, ſhe 


joined with the diſcontented nobility. Se- 
veral of the biſhops alſo went over to the 
party. They had raiſed a conſiderable 
army in a very little time. Several ſtrong 


Places were delivered up to the queen, and 


ſome. were forced to ſurrender ; among 
others, ſhe poſſeſſed herſelf of Briſtol 
caſtle; and Hugh Spencer, ſenior being 
taken priſoner, to appeaſe the rage of the 

eople, was immediately exalted upon a 
gibbet. This brought king Edward to the 
loweſt ebb of fortune, ſo that he was 
bliged to ſculk about with a few of his 
friends; nor could he be perſuaded to 
make his appearance, and come to a con- 
ference, tho the queen and her army fre- 
quently invited him, with a promiſe, that 
he ſhould enjoy his crown in quiet, pro- 


ZZ. . vided he would baniſh thoſe evil adviſers 


from the court, who had occaſioned ſo 
much miſchief to the nation. Afterwards 
an aſſembly of the nobility met at Here- 


ford, where they declared prince Edward 


guardian of the kingdom, and ſwore alle- 
giance to him. King Edward being ſoon 
after ſeized in Wales, together with Hugh 
Spencer junior, and ſome others, the 
king's favourites, Spencer was beheaded, 
and ſeveral others put to death. In the 


year 1327, the queen and prince made a 


publick entrance into London, where they 
were received with great joy and accla- 
mation; and an aſſembly of the nobility 


being called, it was declared, (p) that the 


king was unfit to reign, that he ought to 


2 * 


be depoſed, and his ſon placed upon the 
throne. Mean time the queen ſeemed diſ- 
pleaſed that her husband ſhould be de- 
poſed, and the prince was reſolved not 
to accept of the crown without his father's 
conſent; upon which repreſentatives were 
ſent to the king, from the ſeveral orders 
of the nobility and commons, who de- 
clared to him, that the nation were unani- 
mous in his ſon's election, and that it was 
reſolved he ſhould abdicate. The king not 
being able ro oppoſe theſe proceedings, 
agrees to what they had done, and reſigns 
the crown to his ſon prince Edward. As 


ſoner in Berkley caſtle; and ſeveral of his 
party having endeavoured. to releaſe him, 
was the occaſion of his unfortunate death, 
which was effected, by having a red-hot 
ſpit run up his fundament. It is thought 
this could not be done without the priva 
of the two noblemen who had charge of 
him; but as for the queen and the young 
king, Walfngham, Knighton, and other 
hiſtorians, are willing to excuſe them. 
King Edward II. was 43 years of age at 
his death, and had reigned 19 years. His 
ſon Edward III. was only 14 years old 
when he began to reign. 35 
The reign of king Edward II. being 
under continual diſturbances, from the 
nobility that oppoſed his miniſtry, it af- 
fords us very little concerning the advance- 
ment of religion. The king erected a buil- 
ding in Oxford, for the uſe of ſcholars of 
the order of white-friers. Walter Stapleton 
biſhop of Exeter founded Harts-hail in 
Oxford, as alſo Stapleton's-Tnn, now. call- 
ed Exeter college, refounded by fir Wil- 


liam Petre in queen Elizabeth's reign. 


Walter Stapleton was one of thoſe prelates 
that ſtuck cloſe to king Edward Il. in all 


his troubles, upon which account he was 


beheaded by the rebels. Hiſtorians give 
him an excellent character, for his noble 
birth, wiſdom, learning, and piety. There 
happened in this reign ſome diſputes between 
the clecgy and laity, concerning juriſdic- 
tion. The clergy complained, that of late, 
ſince papal proviſions were not ſo frequent 


as formerly, and that the legates ſrom 


Rome were under a greater reſtraint, the 
king and the civil magiſtracy had taken 
that opportunity to encroach upon eccle- 
ſiaſtical juriſdiction, and had drawn the 


* * 


(p Regem indignum diademate, & propter plures articulos deponendum, & Edvardum filium ejus primogenitum un- 


animiter eligendum. Thom. Waſfingham. 
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elergy out of their own courts, and made 
them too much ſubject to civil inſpection. 
Wherefore an aſſembly of both parties was 
held at Lincoln, the gth of this reign, and 


a ſtatute was made, ſpecifying the caſes in 


which the king's proviſos were to take 
place, and other matters adjuſted concern- 
ing tythes, excommunications, &c. The 


articles were 16, and were to ſerve as a 


, * 


barrier between the two powers. 
The ſuppreſſion of the famous religiou 
order called Anigbr-templars happening in 
this reign, it will not be improper to add 
a word or two concerning them. Ir ap- 
pears to have been the opinion of ſeveral 
judges, and many of the lords, that upon 


the diſſolution of this order, their lands 


might revert to: the king and original pro- 
prietors by way of eſchear, But the con- 
trary opinion prevailed, and their lands 
were beſtowed upon the knights of St. 
Fohn of Frruſalem, called hoſpitallers; and 
a ſtatute was made to this purpoſe, part 
whereof runs: {9) It is agreed, ordained, 
and eſtabliſhed by law to continue for 
_ © ever, that neither our lord the king, nor 
« any other lords of the fees aforeſaid, or 
© any other perſon, hath title or right 
« to retain the aforeſaid lands and tene- 
ments, with the appurtenances, or any 
« part thereof, in regard of ęſcbeat, or by 
e any other means; or hereafter to chal- 
<- lerige' the ſame lands, in reſpect of the 
« ceaſing or diffolution of the aforeſaid mi- 
© licary order of templars. The reaſons 
alledged for not alienating theſe lands from 
the church, were, becauſe ſuch a convey- 
ance would not diſcharge the obligations 
which lay upon thoſe lands, which were, to 
defend Chriſtianity, largely provide for the 
poor, and pray for the ſouls departed. Had 
king Henry VIII. upon the general diſſo- 
lution of monaſteries, attended to this ſta- 
tute, or the reaſons which induced che 
legiſlature to make it, (and which ſtill were 
agreeable to his principles) it might have 
chrown a ſcruple into his head. But this 
is a fruitleſs expoſtulation. A power with- 
out appeal is not ſollicitous about prece- 
dents; and thoſe that have power may 
eaſily invent reaſons, to put a gloſs upon 
their actions. If you put them to a non- 
plus in the way of argument, they will 
prove above your match ſome other way. 


dingly the pope died April 20, and the 
king November 29, the fame year. Laſtly, 


- 
2 


the cauſe, and whether the femplars were 
ſo criminal as they are reported to have 
been. Thoſe that plead againſt them 
alledge, that the pope and general coun- 
cil of Vienna would never have conſented 
to their diſſolution, unleſs upon a ſufficient 
conviction; that Philip IV. king of France, 
otherwiſe a good prince, could not have 
been provoked by ſome diſreſpectful words 
| uttered by perſons of that order, to proſe- 
| cute them in the manner he did; that tho' 
many of them denied the crimes they were 
charged with, even at the place of execu- 
tion, there are inſtances of ſuch a beha- 
viour in perſons who were manifeſtly 
guilty. Again, ſome hiſtorians affirm, that 
they did own their crimes. Laſtly, that 
the writers that ſpeak favourably of them, 
were either ſchiſmaticks, or enemies to 
France. On the other hand, thoſe that 
plead for them alledge, that a private re- 
ſentment of the king of France was the 
origin of their proſecution; that tis im- 
poſſible their ſcandalous behaviour ſhould 
rn been concealed ſo long, and that a- 
mong ſo many thouſands there ſhould not 
be found ſome good men to impeach the 
reſt. Again, their accuſers were profligate 
wretches, abandoned to wickedneſs both 
before and after; many religious perſons 
look d upon the emplars as martyrs; they 
ſhewed reſolution under inſupportable tor- 
ments; thoſe that were tried before the 
pope's commiſſioners, in Spain, Germany, 
and England, were all 1 that the 
king of France ſeized their lands, and 
would not yield to have them given to the 
Enigbis- hoſpitallers, without an immenſe 
ſum by way of equivalent, which was a 
token of his avarice in the proſecution; 
that when the Great Maſter ſuffered March 
11, 13 14, he ſummoned king Philip and 
the pope to God's judgment ſeat; accor- 
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many of rhe crimes they are charged with 
are ſo abominable and ridiculous, and fo 
incredible of themſelves, that no Chriſtian, 
or man of ſenſe, can be judged capable of 
committing ſuch facts. As ro England, 
the chief commiſſioner appointed by the 
ope to hear their cauſe, was, William 
Greenfield archbiſhop of York, who, tho” 
he could not but pronounce ſentence. a- 


ere 


Authors are divided as to the merits of 


* =: 


gainſt them as to the diſſolution of the 


- 


(4) dunn & iin Templariorum am. 17 Ele. l. 


order, 
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order, yet they were all acquitted of the | of England; and tho ſeveral remonſtran- 
crimes alledged againſt them; fo that he | ces had been made in former reigns againſt 
took care of all in his dioceſe, either pla- | that cuſtom, which had made the ſee of 
cing them in monaſteries, or ſupplying | Rome relax a little in their pretenſions, yet 
them with conſtant relief. in the year 1243, pope Clement VI. made 
(r) Edward III. being very young when | a demand of 2000 marks, as being arrears 
he came to the crown, met with thoſe dif- | due to him upon account of proviſions; 
ficulties which are cuſtomary in all reigns and accordingly ſent his orders to two ear- 
during a prince's minority, and, by one dinals, then 1 in England, to ap- 
way or other, affairs were ſo ill managed, | point collectors. This attempe ſo exaſpe- 
that he was obliged to make a very difad- | rated both the king and the greateſt part of 
vanrageous peace with the Scots, and part | the nation, that the pope's collectors were 
with that ancient claim of homage which | inſulted, and the two cardinals were ad- 
chat nation uſually. paid to the kings of | moniſhed to leave the kingdom, or other- 
England. Now tho this peace between | wife they ſhould be impriſoned. After- 
the two nations was confirmed by king | wards the king ſends a letter by way of 
David's marrying king Edward's ſiſter, remonſtrance to his holineſs, wherein he 
yet it continued not very long; for in the takes notice of, and repeats the incon- O 
year 1330 a war began, in which the | veniences and injuſtice of the pope's pre- 
Engliſh being ſucceſsful, the Scots were | tenſions, in diſpoſing of -ecclefiaſtical dig= 
obliged to ſubmit to terms. In the year | nities and benefices co foreigners eſpecially; 
1336, king Edward III. put up his claim | that it was a cuſtom pernicious to the 
to the whole kingdom of France, in op- | church; that ſtrangers were not without 
poſition to the pretenſions of Philip of Va- grounds ſuſpected to be enemies to the go- 
lois, and quartered the arms of France] vernment; that they were not acquainted 
with thoſe of England. Upon this a war | with the language of the county; that 
enſued, which proving to be very charge- | they did not refide, which occaſioned a 
able, the king found himſelf obliged whe neglect of diſcipline ; and that their eyes 
demand aid from his ſubjects; heavy taxes | were only upon the revenues, which were 
were impoſed ayer the whole kingdom, | ſpent abroad; that many other great incon- 
bur eſpecially the clergy thought them- | veniences flowed from hence, as dilapida-' 
ſelves unreaſonably dealt with. Jobn Strat- | tions, neglect of hoſpitality, and of cha- 
ford was then archbiſhop of Canterbury, rity to the poor; in fine, that the king, 
who appearing in behalf of the church, | the nobilicy, and others, were deprived of 
made frequent remonſtrances againſt the | their. right of patronage, to which they > 
tax, alledging, that it was a manifeſt in- were entitled, by original deeds of founda- 
fringement of the ſtatutes of Magna Char- tions. {s) Farther, the king takes the li- 
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ta; ind he went ſo far in the oppoſition, 
as to Pronounce ecclefiaftical cenſures a- 

ainſt thoſe that were concerned in op- 
preſſing the clergy. This behaviour of the 
archbiſhop hugely provok d the king, and 
brought a great deal of trouble upon the 
archbiſhop. Beſides this quarrel the king 


had with the elergy at home, he had not 
long after a great conteſt with the ſee of 


Rome, which ſtill inſiſted upon the claim 


of filling up certain vacancies in che church 


cuſtem againſt eükom, adding, th 
$12 93.7 30 300 98% 20 


berry to put his holineſs in mind, that pa- 


pal proviſions, in the manner. they” were 


claimed, were contrary to the ancient hwy 


and cuſtoms of England, (i whereby ir 


was ordered, that biſhops, abbots, &c. 
ſhould obtain their-dignities by election of 
chapters, and that both the popes and the 
and agreed to that practice. In anſuter to 
this remonſtrating fetter, the pope” urgeti 
at it be- 


44 


] Curia noſtra, in qua duntaxat cauſe ſuper jure patro- 
natus dictorum beneficiorum tractari debent, deluditur, & ſic 
jura corone noſtræ depereunt.— Ad vos 
apoſtolorum principis, qui ad paſcendum, non ad tondendum 
oves Dominicas; A ad conſervandum, non ad opprimendum 
fratres ſuos mandatum a Chriſto ſufcepit, iſta deferimus vo- 
tis. affectibus ſupplicames. c. Edward III's letter to pope 
Clement VI. in Thom. Malfing. i 235 | 

(t) Quas quidem ecclefias dicti progenitores noſtri du- 
dum ſingulis vacationibus earundem perſonis idoneis jure ſao 


, 


_ - 


- Edward III's letter to pope Clement VI. in Thom: Walſing. 


(r Edward III. began to reign in 1326, and reigned | regio libere conferebant, & poſtmodum ad rogatum . "a, 
51 years, till 1377. 3 ſtantiam dictæ ſedis ſub LF ed Col en. : 


ceſſerunt, quod electiones fierent in diftis ecclefiis per capitula 


earundem; quz conceſſio fuit per ſedem apoſtolicam ex certa 


ſeientia ta: ſed contra formam conceffiomis & con- 


firmationis prædictarum, dicta ſedes per ſeſervationes & 
ptovifiones ſuas capitulis electiones adimit; & nobiy. jus, & 
prærogativam, quæ juxta formam dictæ conceſhonis nobis 
competunt in hac parte: propter quod, juxta legem diQi reg- 
ni noſtri, ex quo lex in conce poſita non obſervatur, 


conceſſid revelvitur; & rei ftatus revertitur in primzvum. 


>» . 
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longed to the ſupream paſtor to fill up va- 
cancies where improper perſons were no- 
minated, which was the principal caſe in 
which papal proviſions took place. Then 


the inſult that was offered to the two car- 
dinals, and the officers that ated under 
them. In concluſion, the king was re- 
ſolved to put an end to this long and te- 
dious controverſy, which had given great 
diſturbance to the church of England for 
ſeveral reigns ; (4) wherefore an act of 
rliament paſſed in the year 1350, where- 

y all. proviſions to eccleſiaſtical benefices 
from the ſee of Rome were for the future 
prohibited with ſevere penalties. Yer this 
ſtature was not ſo ſtrictly put in execution, 
but that the pope was frequently compli- 
mented with the privilege of nominating 
his friends to ſeveral eceleſiaſtical dignities, 


even till the days of king Henry VIII. 


(x) Neither did this conteſt between king 
Edward III. and the ſee of Rome, hinder 
his majeſty from ſhewing all reſpect that 
was otherwiſe due to his holineſs; parti- 
cularly, when he entered into a war with 
France, upon account of a claim he had 
to the whole kingdom, he thought it pro- 
per to ſend, ambaſſadors to Rome, to ac- 
quaint his. holineſs with all the particulars 
of his pretenſions, and to conſult him up- 
on the affair, not as a judge, but as a com- 
mon father, and friend to both parties. 
This war with France continued during 
the reigus of Pbilip of Valois, and John 
king of France, and king Edward was al- 
ways ſucceſsful. Fortune alſo favoured him 
in the wars he had with the Scots; for in 
the year 1356, Edward Baliol king of 
Scotland not only paid homage to king 
Edward, but, in a very ſolemn manner, 
transferred the ſupream dominion upon 
him. Ia the year 1370, the war was re- 
newed with France, wherein king Edward 
was not ſo ſucceſsful as formerly. His ad- 
verſary was Charles V. a prince of ſingular 
arts, who made himſelf conſiderable 
oth. in the field and the cabinet, and 
drove king Edward out of the greateſt 
part of 7 What contributed to 
make him unfortunate towards the latter 


1 


he proceeds, and demands ſatisfaction for 


1 


and the paſſion he had for women. To 
remedy the firſt incapacity, he committed 
the whole management of affairs to the 
duke of Lancaſter, by whom a parliament 
was ſummoned in 1377, and the greateſt 
tax laid upon the people, both clergy and 
laity, that Englund ever experienced. This 
made his ſubjects very uneaſy. Then as to 
the paſſion he had for the female ſex, he 
was ſo carried away by Alicia Pierce, one 
of his miſtreſſes, that ſhe was either intro- 
duced, or forced herſelf into all aſſemblies 
where ſtate affairs were tranſacted; and 
even when the king lay upon his death-bed, 
ſhe would not be denied admittance, nor 
ſuffer others to have any private diſcourſe 
with him; ſo that he died without re- 
ceiving the laſt ſacraments, June 21, 1377, 
having reigned 5 1 years. 
The reign of king Edward III. is re- 
markable for the number of pious founda- 
tions, fome whereof were owing to the 
king himſelf, others to his ſubjects. Thoſe 
founded by the king, were, Kingshall in 
Cambridge, afterwards Mzichael-houſe, laſt- 
ly refounded by king Henry VIII. and had 
the name of Trinity College; a monaſt 
of Ciſtercian monks near Eaſt Smithfield, 
in the year 1359, called Sf. Mary of Grace, 
and Eaſtminſter; St. Stephen's chapel- in 
| Weſtminfter, made collegiate for ſecular 
canons, - with large endowments; a nun- 
nery at Deptford in Kent; a hoſpital for the 
poor in Calis, called Maiſon de Dieu. The 
colleges, hoſpitals, and monaſteries founded 
by his ſubjects, were, a hoſpital near Lei- 
cefter, for 100 infirm perſons, by Henry 
earl of Lancaſter, about 1331; Eljing Spi- 
tal, or priory, near Cripplegate in London, 
formerly a nunnery, now rebuilt, and re- 
founded for regular canons, and a number 
of poor, by William Elfing, a mercer of 
the city. £#//ng himſelf became the firſt 
prior. The Charter-houſe, near London, 
for Carthufian monks, by Walter de Manny, 
in the year 1371. He had formerly been 
a general in the wars abroad. Upon the 
diſſolution of monaſteries in Henry VIIL's 
reign, it was beſtowed upon fir Thomas 
Audley, whoſe daughter Margaret being 
married to Thomas duke of Norfolk, it be- 
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end of his reign, was, the infirmity of age, 


came the property of that family; a 
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* 1 Rex 3 primus omnium de concilii ſententia | 
cit immanem illis pœnam, qui in p m im rent 

ubivis 2 Anglicana ſacerdotia a Romano — 4 
aut cauſas, niſi per appellationem, ad eundem deferrent, &c. 
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(x) In the year 1374, a treaty was concluded at Bruges 
Ve the pope 9 king Eau III. Et tandem =. 
cordatum eſt inter eos, quod papa de cztero reſervationibus 
beneficiorum minime uteretur, & quod rex beneficia per li- 
teras (quare impedit ) ulterius non conferret. Thom. Mal. 
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deſcendant whereof, . Thomas N earl of Su. 


folk, ſold it to Mr. Sutton, who generouſly 


converted it into a hoſpital, with large re- 
venues. - Cobbam college, by - fir John Cob 
ham; Stratford college, at Stratford upon 
Avon, by John Stratford archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, being the place of his birth. 
Godwin ſpeaking of this prelate, ſays, ne- 
ver any one that ſat in his ſee took more 
pains to pleaſe, nor was more undeſerved- 
ly perſecuted. . Sf. Bartholomew's hoſpital 
in Hyth in Kent, by Haymo Hyth, or 
Heath, biſhop of Rocheſter; Durham-Col- 
lege in Oxford, by Thomas Hatfield biſhop 
of Durham, for ſcholars of Durham abby ; 
tis now called Trinty-College, and was re- 
founded by fir Thomas Pope; a convent of 
white-friers ar Northallerton in Yorkſhire, 
by the aforeſaid Thomas Hatfield biſhop of 
Durham, who died in 1381; Canterbury- 
College in Oxford, by Simon 1/lip archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, for ſcholars ſent from 


the abby of Canterbury; a monaſtery of 


Carthuſians at Avignon in France, by Si- 
mon Langham archbiſhop of Canterbury 
and cardinal. He was created cardinal in 
1368. Edendon monaſtery, for the reli- 
gious called Bon-hommes, by William Eden- 
don biſhop of Wincheſter, who died in 
1366; St. Michael's hoſpital near Sal:/- 


Bury, by Ralph Erghum biſhop of Saliſ- 


bury; New College in Oxford, by William 
of Wickham, whoſe true name was Perof, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, He alſo was the 
founder of Wincheſter college, near the 
city of Wincheſter, and died in 1404. He 
had a great many enemies to ſtruggle 
with, and underwent great perſecutions, 
yet ended his days in peace. The college 
of St. Mary Otrey, by Fobn Grandiſon bi- 
ſhop of Exeter; Trinity-hall in Cambridge, 
by William Bateman biſhop of Norwicb, 
who in the ſame univerſity founded a hall 
called of the Annunciation. Biſhop Bate- 
man alto was a principal inſtrument. in per- 
ſuading one Gonvill to found Gonvill- hall 
in Cambridge, which was afterwards re- 
founded by Yohn, Caius a phyſician, and 


called Caius- Collage. nd 10 
It is obſervable in this reign of Ed- 
ward III. what may be taken notice of in 
that of ſeveral other kings. If the ſee of 
Rome and the clergy ſeem ſometimes to 
have encroached upon the civil magi- 


ſtracy, the church has often a great deal 


of reaſon to make the ſame complaint. 
When Edward III. ſeized the revenues of 
alien priories, upon account of the war 
wich France, the lawfulneſs of ſuch a ſei- 
zure is not very intelligible; as alſo the 
forbidding of the payment of Peter-pence, 
which amounted to 300 marks a year, 
was contrary to the laws and cuſtoms of all 
his predeceſſors; and had he not reſtored 
the church to her rights again in thoſe 
particulars, the age he lived in would have 
repreſented him as an enemy to eccleſiaſ- 
tical liberties. The courtiers indeed, at 
this time, were diſpoſed to buzz many 
thing in the king's ear, that were prejudi- 
cial to the church; in which they were 
encouraged by a flattering divine called 
John Wickhff, and the witty fatires of 
fir Geoffrey Chaucer, who took all occa- 
ſions to leſſen the power of churchmen, 
and ridicule their character. () Jobn 
Wickliff was a perſon of ſome learning, 
but of more pride, who being diſappointed 
of a mitre, took that popular way of in- 
gratiating himſelf with men of power a- 
mongſt the laity. He died in the follow- 
ing reign of king Richard II. in the year 
1384, and had his bones taken up and 
burnt in the year 1435. As for fir Geofs 
 frey Chaucer, he was, according to the 
ſtile of thoſe days, eſteemed an excellent 
poet, and being infected by Wickhf, could 
not fail of being acceptable to the liber- 
tines of the court. However, this reign 
did not want perſons of ſingular merit, 
which has recommended them to poſte- 
tiry. Among theſe was Richard Angarvill 
biſhop of Durham, ſon of fir Richard An- 
garvill; he was commonly called Richard 
de Bury, from the town where he was 
born, He was à perſon univerſally quali- 
fied, | a great ſcholar, able miniſter, and 
zealous prelate; he wrote much; had, as 
"tis ſaid, more books than all the other bi- 
ſhops in England; erected a noble library 
in Oxford, with a; ſalary for five perſons 
to take care of it, and which. continued 
entire, till it was plundered and deſtroyed 
by the reformers in Edward VI's reign. 
He conſtantly entertained a number of 
learned men in his family, and kept a cor- 
reſpondence with others abroad, as Francis 
Petrarch, &c. He had often been em- 
ployed in publick affairs, both at home 
and abroad. His family was managed 
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aintained his opinions were called Miel liqiſis, and ſometimes Lallardt; the latter appellation is derived 
a German, who taught the ſame opinions, as Trithemius gives an account. 
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In the year 1385, it appea 


for the king, in which the clergy were to 


ſent to have the clergy charged with taxes 
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with ſingular exactneſs; thefe was con- 
ſtant reading during meal-times; and af- 
ter wards he conferred with his chaplains 
| the ſubject. He was profuſely cha- 
ritable to the poor, and died in the year 
1345, leaving behind an example which 
few could come up to. Another prelate 
of note in thoſe times, Was, Thomas Brad- 
wardin archbiſhop of Canterbury, who, 
according to the account Godwin gives of 


him, was a good mathematician, a great | 


philoſopher, and fo excellent a divine, 
that he is commonly called Doctor profun- 
dus; but chiefly to be recommended for 
his ſincerity in converſation, and innocent 
life. To theſe we may join Thomas Lylde 
a black- frier, biſhop of Eh, who being 
perſecuted by the king, at the inſtigation of 
a great court lady, who had ſeized ſome of 
his temporals, he appealed to the pope, 
and thoſe concerned in the injuſtice were 
excommunicated, and obliged to make re- 
ſtitution. 8 82 

- (&) Richard II. who next aſcended the 
throne, was grandſon to king Edward III. 
and ſon of Edward called the Black Prince. 
During his minoricy, (for he was only 
eleven years of age when he was proclaim- 
ed king,) his uncles took care of the go- 
vernment. Jabn Wickliff, who ſhew'd him- 
felf in the late reign, 3 now to ſpread 
his opinions more openly; and * 
much countenanced by the duke of Lan- 
cafter, one of the king's uncles, who was 
too apt to give ear to every thing that 
leſſened the authority of churchmen, he 
by this means was skreened, and talk d on 
without fear of being called to an account. 
red what in- 
fluence Hickl;f"s doctrine had over ſeveral 
perſons of diſt inction; for a parliament be- 
ing aſſembled, and a. ſubſidy agrerd upon 


be put upon the ſame foot with the laity, 
Milliam Courtney archbiſhop of Canterbury 
oppoſed the method, alledging, that it was 
contrary to the liberties of the church, and 
that he would ſooner loſe his life, than con- 


in the manner they propoſed. On the o- 
ther hand, ſeveral of the parliament men 
who had been educated in Wickiif"s 
ſchool, (who pretended, that the revenues 
of churchmen were mere alms, and that 


they had no ſtrict right to them, ) bawled 


out, that the biſhops and clergy ought not 
only to be included in the general tax, but 


to be ſtript of all their temporals, in order 


to make them more humble. But in the 
concluſion, archbiſhop Courtney not only 
baffled theſe wretched politicians, but 
gained immortal honour, by making ſo 
noble a ſtand. However, to ſhew that the 
clergy were willing to come into all mea- 
ſures that were judged neceſſary to ſupport 
the intereſt of their country, they made a 
voluntary offering of a very large ſum; 
which ſo pleaſed the king, that he vowed 
he made-more account of it, than of four 
times as much gathered by compulſion. 

It is here to be remembered, that in for- 
mer reigns there had been many conteſts 
between our kings and the ſee of Rome, 
concerning the right and cuſtom of nomi- 
nating perſons to eccleſiaſtical dignities, 
which were in a great meaſure put an end 
to by the ſtatute of proviſos. There had 
in like manner been frequent controverſies 
concerning the juriſdiction of the pope's 
legates, the execution whereof had been 
often complained of, both by our kings 
and all the biſnops of the church of Eng- 
land, who offered plauſible reaſons for a 


redreſs. For tho' they owned that the pope, 
had a 


by the ſtrength of his ſupremacy, 


power of inſpection over the whole church, 
and upon this view might ſend legates to 


execute his orders; yet by erecting courts 
of judicature, the method was become bur- 
denſome and prejudicial, both to the rights 


of the kings of England, and all the bi- 
ſhops of the realm. Now ſeveral incon- 


veniences were mentioned, which pleaded 
for a redreſs in this matter; the king was 
jealous of his prerogative, while cauſes of 
a mixt nature were to be tried in a foreign 
court; the biſhops look d upon their juriſ- 
dition as in a manner precarious, while 
their orders might be ſuperſeded in any 
trivial matter by one of the pope's legates; 
Appeals to Rome were very chargeable, 
and the innocent might be oppreſſed, for 


want of witneſſes, who could not make 


their appearance at ſo great a diſtance. 
Again, the long ſchiſm happening in theſe 
times, and an appeal to two or three dif- 


ferent pretenders to the papacy being im- 


practicable, and the ſource of endleſs con- 
fuſion: Theſe and ſuch like conſiderations 
induced the legiſlature to make an act 


8 


(*) Richard II. began to reign in 1377, and reigned 22 years; till 1399. 4 
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againſt appeals to the ſee of Rome ; where- 
by it is decreed, that for the future no one 
ſhall apply himſelf to any foreign juriſ- 
diction, under the penalty of forfeiting 
lands, goods, and chattels, Sc. This was 
look d upon as a bold ſtroke, but not fo 
much regarded during the time of the grand 
ſchiſm, as it was afterwards; for then pope 
Martin V. being in a quiet poſſeſſion of St. 
Peters chair, wrote to Chichley archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and moved to have the ſta- 
tute againſt appeals to Rome repealed. Other 
archbiſhops after Chichley were put upon 
the ſame attempt; and the pope himſelf 
petitioned the king and parliament to the 
ſame purpoſe; and tho nothing was expreſly 
refuſed, yet nothing was granted. All that 
was done in favour of the ſee of Rome up- 
on this head, was a kind of connivance; 
for we find, that all along afterwards, even 
till che time that Henry VIII. broke off all 
correſpondence, legates were permitted to 
reſide in England, Rome was applied to for 
diſpenſations, and other matters belonging 
to ſpiritual juriſdiction were carried on, 
and determined by the direction of the ſee 
of Rome. I am not ignorant, that ſeveral 
Proteſtant writers lay that ſtreſs upon this 
act againſt appeals, as if it were a plain 
diſcarding of the pope s ſupremacy: but 
appeals in doctrinal matters not being 
touched by that act, tis manifeſt they 
draw a wrong inference from it. Legatine 
courts, and appeals to Rome in point of 
benefices, patronage, and other matters of 
diſcipline, are not allowed in ſeveral other 
kingdoms, which notwithſtanding are very 
orthodox, and ſteddy in maintaining the 
pope's ſupremacy in all doctrinal points; 
and had not a perſon of Henry VIII's tem- 
per thought fit to put that and ſuch other 
laws in execution, as they often had been 
diſpenſed with, out of reſpect to the ſee of 
Rome, ſo that cuſtom might have been 
continued to after age. 
But to return to the remainder of Ri- 
chard II's ſtory. When he had diſguſted 
the major part of the nation, and provok d 
them to take arms againſt him, by degrees 
he was reduced to ſuch ſtreights, as to be 
obliged to abdicate. Nor were his ſub- 
jects ſatisfied with a bare abdication; they 
1:3413-$9 121 f a | 77 
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drew up (a) 33 articles, upon which he 
was impeached, in a ſolemn manner; the 
general import whereof was, that he had 
governed. tyrannically, and had violated 
the oath made to his people. They went 
upon the proof of theſe articles, which 


they obliged him to ſubſcribe, and to make 


a publick declaration of his incapacity for 
governing. Being . thus deprived of his 
crown by abdication, as alſo by a publick 
ſentence of the nobility and people, Henry 
duke of Lancaſter, his uncle's ſon, tho 
not the next in blood, was declared king in 
As to the progreſs of religion in this 


reign, we meet with very few pious foun- 


dations. The chief were, Sudbury college 
for ſecular clergy, by Simon Sudbury arch- 
biſhop. of Canterbury, whoſe true name 
was Theobald, He was born in Sudbury, 
and erected his own dwelling into a col- 
lege. This worthy prelate had his head 
cut off by the rebel Wat Tyler, in the 

year 1381. Maidſtone college, refounded 
for ſecular clergy, by William Courtney 
archbiſhop of Canterbury; a college near 
the cathedral church of Sr. David's, by 
Adam Houghton biſhop of St. David's. 

(6) Henty IV. having obtained tlie crown 
in the manner he did, could not but meet 
with many enemies to make his reign, very 
uneaſy. In the firſt place, there were the 
friends of king Richard, who, tho' he was 
dethroned and kept cloſe priſoner, yet were 
in hopes of ſetting him at liberty, and 
were daily contriving ways to effect it. 
Again, had che depoſition of king Richard 
been legal and unconteſted, Roger earl of 
Marſb being next to the crown by lineal 
deſcent, was a ſufficient ground for quar- 
relling with Henry. Neither were theſe 
bare apprehenſions of danger at a diſtance; 
he Was attack d from ſeveral quarters. In 
the north. Piercy carl of ae | 


in conjunction with ſome eminent men 


the clergy, oppoſed; his title; the Weſſb 
gave him a diſturbance in the weſt; and 
from abroad he was threatened with a War 
by the king of F Ae, who obliged him 
to ſend back, Jabella, wife to king Ri- 
chard II. and filter: uf Charles VI. together 
wich her portion, jewels, furniture, Cc. 
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adeo libera, ut dominus ſummus pontifex. nec aliquis alius 
extra regnum ſe intromittere debeat de iiſdem 3 tamen præ- 
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The death of king Richard, which hap- 
pened in a little time, freed king Henry 
from ſome of his enemies. Ir was ſpread 
abroad, that this unfortunate prince be- 
coming melancholick, refuſed nouriſh- 
ment, and ſo ſtarved himſelf to death; 
bur ſome tell 'us, he was privately made 
away by expreſs orders of king” Henry. 
But I do not pretend to decide a point in 
which our hiſtorians are divided. Among 
thoſe that oppoſed the king in the north, 
were, 'Richard Scroop archbiſhop of York, 
and Thomas Merks biſhop of Carhfle. Scroop 
was beheaded in the year 1405, which the 
ope being informed of, he excommuni- 
cared all thoſe that were immediately con- 
cerned in his death. Tis obſerved by ſome, 
that he was the firſt biſhop that ever was 
put to my a formal trial at law. As 
for Thomas Merks biſhop of Carliſie, he 
from the very beginning oppeſed king 
Henry's title, and aſſerted hereditary right, 
(againſt that which was only popular) in 
a bold ſpeech, which has perpetuated his 
memory. The freedom he took was the 
occaſion of his impriſonment ; but being 
releaſed, he joined himſelf to the party 
that appeared in the field againſt king 
Henry. Afterwards king Richard's friends 
being diſperſed, and many of them taken 
and executed, this ſtout prelate, tho' he 
was deprived of his ſee, yet was pardon- 
ed, and ended his days in quiet, which 
many look'd upon to be a providential re- 
ward of his conſtancy and fidelity to his old 
maſter Richard II. . | 
The treaſury being exhauſted by the 
great charges king Henry had been ar, in 
bringing thoſe under ſubjection that op- 
_ poſed his title, a parliament was aſſembled 
at Coventry; the chief deſign whereof was, 
to raiſe taxes, in order to ſupply the preſ- 
ſing neceſſities of the crown. It was upon 
this occaſion that ſome of the laity diſeo- 
vered their evil deſigns againſt the church, 
accordingly as they had been ſeduced by 
Wickliß's doctrine, but were baffled and 
ſilenced in open court, by Thomas Arundel 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. The king be- 
gan to hearken (as Godwin (c) reports the 
matter) to the ſacrilegious motions of 
certain impious politicians, that intend- 
ing to caſt the burden of all ſubſidies, and 
other kind of tributes upon the clergy, 


© ment-houſe, how the laity was nor able 
to yield any thing to the king's coffers, 
© for that the clergy had all the wealth of 
© the land in their hands; and therefore 
* the king muſt either take from chem 
* their temporalities, or elſe lay all the 
burden upon them only that were able to 
bear it. The archbiſhop, that was un- 
* doubredly a worthy prelate, wiſe, and 
© very ſtout, roſe up, and proved by ma- 
* nifeſt arguments, that the. contributions 
© of the clergy were, after the proportion 
of their ability, much more liberal than 
* the ſubſidies, or the payments of the 
* temporalities, in many reſpects; “ For, 
« ſaith he, we pay the tenths for livings 
* oftener than they pay fifteentbs; and 
e tho' we ſerve not in the wars ourſelves, 
e our ſervants and tenants do; neither are 
* we altogether idle, inaſmuch as we 
e pray daily for the king and realm, as 
well in time of peace as war.” The pro- 
© locutor of the lower-houſe of parliament 
at that time was a knight, called fir John 
Glyn, [Cheney] that having been a clergy- 
man ſometime, without any diſpenſation 
* forſook his calling, and became a ſoldier ; 
this profane apoſtate was not aſhamed 
to ſay, „It was no matter for their 
© prayers, fo the king might have their 
* money.” © I ſee now; guoth the arch- 
e Biſbop, whither the fortune of this realm 
tendeth; the prayers of the church be- 
ing deſpiſed, which ſhould appeaſe the 
wrath of God juſtly kindled againſt us 
by the daily monſtrous iniquities of our 
age.” The archbiſhop then turn- 
ing him about to the prolocutor, and cer- . 
* tain other knights of the lower-houſe 
* that accompanied him, « You it was, 
raid be, and ſuch as you are, that, per- 
« ſuaded the laſt: king to take into his 
“ hands all ſuch cells in England, as 
« appertained to any religious houſes of 
« France or Normandy. And after 
he had taken that courſe, he was not the 
value of half a mark the richer; and 
how he thrived afterwards otherwiſe, I 
need not tell you.” The king was well 
pleaſed with this diſcourſe of the archbi- 
ſhop, and publickly declared he would al- 
ways maintain the rights and privileges of 
the church. Then the clergy opened their 
purſes, and contributed — towards 
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the king's neceſſities, Afterwards king 
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© letted not to ſay openly. in the parlia- | 
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Henry finding that not only the doctrine of 
the univerſal church, but the peace of 
the kingdom was like to be daily more 
and more diſturbed by Wicbliſf's opinions, 
ordered all thoſe ro be ſought after, 
and proſecuted, who adhered ro that 


party. 


= 


It wa 
friends he could abroad, in order to ſecure 
himſelf againſt male-contents at home. And 
upon this view, he was not only very ſub- 
miſſive to the ſee of Rome, but much more 
complaiſant than ſome of his predeceſſors 
had been, eſpecially in regard of papal 
proviſions; for, contrary to the late laws 
in that caſe, he had permitted ſeveral fo- 
reigners to poſſeſs confiderable benefices 
upon the pope's recommendation, This 
complaiſance the king ſhewed ro the ſee of 
Rome, very much diſpleaſed the Engliſb 
clergy, and in particular archbiſhop Arun- 
del; who tho he was entirely devoted both 
to the pope and king Henry, yet remon- 
ſtrated ſtrongly againſt the promotion of 
ſo many foreigners. He told the king, 
that it was a cuſtom both diſhonourable 
and detrimental to the church of England, 
and not a lictle leſſening to the royal pre- 
rogative; that it made ſtudies languiſh in 
the univerſities, and very much diſcou- 
raged the Engliſb youth, who took no care 
to qualify themielve, when they ſaw ſo 
many foreigners preferred to eccleſiaſtical 
dignities. Many other reaſons were al- 
| ledged to the ſame purpoſe, and which 
formerly had prevailed upon the legiſlature 
to make the ſtatute of Proviſos. In con- 
cluſion, the king promiſed that theſe mat- 
ters ſhould be redreſſed; and in the mean 
time he concurred with the clergy in 
making and putting in execution ſeveral 
uſeful laws relating to the diſcipline of the 
church; ſome whereof were, that bene- 
fices ſhould not be appropriated to an 

convent, or capitular body, unleſs a ſut- 
ficient endowment was firſt ſettled upon a 


a part of the revenues allotted for the be- 


not be drawn out of their own; courts, to 
anſwer in ſecular tribunals ;: that no one 
ſhould be admitted into any of the mendi- 


rents or tutors, nor before they were 
14 years of age. Notwithſtanding theſe 
good regulations, there were many other 
abuſes, which being of a more tender na- 
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s king Henry's policy to make what 


cant orders, without the enſent of pa- 


vicar to perform all parochial duties, and 


nefit of the poor; that the clergy ſhould 
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ture, could not ſo eaſily be redreſſed; they 
were ſuch in which the king's power was 
immediately concerned. However, in the 
year 1412, Thomas Arundel archbiſhop of 
Canterbury calls a ſynod, in which ſeveral 
articles were drawn up to be offered to 
the king; to the end he might ſee juſtice 
done to the church, which of late had 
been oppreſſed, and deprived of ſome of 
its rights. The particulars the ſynod in- 
ſiſted upon, were, that when a clergyman 
Was found to be a delinquent, his tythes, 
oblations, and other effects, ſhould not 
be confiſcated to the king's uſe; that when 
there was a deſign of adding to the tem- 
poralities of poor vicars, from the reve- 
nues of churches where the king was pa- 
tron, the officers of the court ſhould nor 
inter poſe, as they had done, to obſtruct 
ſuch good works; that when eccleſiaſtical 
benefices were under ſequeſtration, upon 
account of the incumbent's incapacity, the 
king ſhould not ſuffer any reſcript to come 
out of any of his courts, to hinder ſuch ſe- 
queſtrations; that when ſtrangers were e- 
jected from convents, or alien priories, as 
being enemies to the government, the re- 
venues ſhould not be beſtowed upon the 
laity, but upon Eng/z/þ monks. placed in 
their room. FTheſe petitions, and ſome 
others of the like import, were neither re- 
jected, nor immediately granted; the king's 
death, which happened March 20, 1413, 
and ſome other occurrences, retarding the 
EXECUTION. 57:74 Ar Ae 
There are ſome pious foundations which 
belong to this reign, The collegiate church 
of Z:ndſor was built and richly endowed 
by the king himſelf; Trinty college ar 
Hompfret, a hoſpital near it, and Trinity 
chapel near Rocheſter bridge, were all three 
founded by ſir Robert Knowles,: who alſo 
contributed very largely towards repairing 
the Engliſh college at Rome; Fotheringbay 
college in Northamptonſbire, a very rich 
foundation, by Edꝛæard duke of ori, upon 
which king Henry V. afterwards beſtowed 
ſeveral parcels. of land belonging to the 
alien priories; à noble hoſpital for the poor 
near Sf, Croſſes, not far frfom ancheſt er, 
by Henry Beaufort biſhop: of Wincheſter, 
who lived in this and the enſuhig reign:; 
an alms-houſe in Hells, near: StoCuthbert's 
church, by Nicbulas Bubwith: hiſhop of 
Bath and Wells: It ſobſiſted ai Godwn's 


days, and had reyenues for the maintenance 
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general corruption is ſpread through all the 


utmoſt diſtraction by their divifions. The 
iſſue of this: war was the reduction of all 


which afterwards, in the year 1420, be- 
nobility having proſcribed Charles the dau- 


often beſtowed part of their revenues upon 
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(d) Henry V. was 26 years of age when | 


he ſucceeded his father Henry IV. He had 


iven” himſelf great liberties in his youth, 
and degraded himſelf far below that dig- 


nity which his birth had honoured bim 
with. Vet no ſooner was the crown put 
upon his head, but he became a new 
man; and whereas others are commonly 
ſo tranſported by honours, as to give 


themſelves up entirely to their paſſions, 


and live without reſtraint, they had a con- 
trary effect upon him, who immediately 
became as great an example of modeſty and 
regularity, as before his behaviour had 
given ſcandal to the nation. His firſt and 
principal care was, to make choice of ſuch 
miniſters as were free from the two de- 
vouring vices of ambition and avarice, 
whereby the people are enſlaved, and a 


inferior courts of a kingdom. Under this 


er aſpect, which diſtinguiſhed che 


inning of his reign, he put up and pur- 


ſued his claim to France by a vigorous 


war. This enterprize was favoured by the 
unfortunate circumſtances of the French 
nation. Charles VI. who at that time was 
their king, was a weak prince both as to 
body and mind, and the nobility under the 


thoſe provinces which formerly belonged 
to the crown of England ; and the famous 
battle gained at Agincourt made way for 
our becoming maſters of the whole king- 
dom, which was ſoon after effected by 
the aſſiſtance and contrivance of Philip 
duke of Burgundy. For king Henry V. by 
marrying Catharine daughter to Charles VI. 
king of France, thus ſtrengthened his claim, 


came an eſtabliſhed right, when the French 


phin of France, declared Henry V. to be 
their king. But he lived not long to enjoy 
this new acquifition, from which he was 
ſnatched by death, the laſt of Augu/t 
1422. As the crown — e became 

lorious by ihe courage of this great king, 
> the 0 flouriſhed by his zeal —— | 
ligion ; for whereas his predeceſſors, when 
they made a ſeizure of alien /priories, very 


the laity, this religious king eicher repaired ' 


„ 


called Sr. John's college; and laſtly, All- 


F 


ordered their revenues to be transferred pon 
ſome other community. He alſo was the 
founder of two noble monaſteries, one ar 
Shene, near Richmond in Surrey, for monks 
of the Carthuſian order, the other at $701 
in Middleſex, for both ſexes of the Bridgitin 
order. In this reign Lincoln college in Ox- 
ford was founded by Richard Fleming bi- 
ſhop of Lincoln. At this time lived Henry 
Chichley archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
founder of ſeveral religious communities; 
VIZ. a rich college at Higham-Ferrys in 
Northamptonſhire, with a hoſpital near 
the ſame place; Bernard college in Ox- 
ford, for ſcholars of the monaſtick order, 
which being ſuppreſſed by king Henry VIII. 
was refounded by fir Thomas White, and 


fouls college in Oxford. Henry Chichley has 
a great Character in hiſtory, and, allowing 
for the common infirmities of human na- 
ture, is deſcribed to be a man almoſt with- 
out fault. Godwin ſays, he was wiſe and 
diſcerning in the government of his ſee, li- 
beral to ine poor, and magnificent in thoſe 
eſtabliſhments he made for the ſupport of 
the church and ſtate. One thing is obſerv- 
ed of him, that tho' he ated as the pope's 
legate ; yet he was ſo cautious, as to have 
the king's approbation before he would 
accept of thar office. I muſt not omit 
upon this occafion ro make mention of the 
council of Conſtance, and of the inſurrection 
of fir John Oldcaſtle, called lord Cobham, 
becauſe Henry V. and archbiſhop Chichley 
were very inſtrumental in eſtabliſhing 
both the peace of the church and ftare. 
The council of Conſſance put an end to 
that great ſchiſm which had reigned near 
60 years, and Martin V. was univerſally 
acknowledged to be the true pope. The 
Wicklififts, from attacking the church, be- = 
gan to rebel againſt the government, under | 
the conduct of that enthuſiaſt fir Fohr ' 5 
Oldcaſtle, who was put to death for his 
ſeditious practices, as well as for his erro- 
neous doctrine. William Lynwood biſhop 
of St. David's ought to be remembered in 
this reign; he was a great divine, and well 
skill'd in the canons of the church, having 
been chancellor to the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and frequently ſent abroad upon 
publick affaifs. He was compiler of the 
provincial conſtitutions of the province of 


thoſe houſes, and made them denizon, or | Canterbury, from the time of Stepben 
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(4) Henry V. began to ieign in 1412; and reigned 10 years, till 1422. 
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Langton 
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ſome whereof were manifeſt calumnies. 
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Langton to archbiſhop Chichley, and died 
in the year 1446. To him we may join 
Thomas Rodburn allo, biſhop of St. David's, 
who was an univerſal ſcholar, and author 
of a chronicle. | | 

ſe) Henry VI. at his father's deceaſe, 
was only a year old. He was committed 
to the care of Thomas duke of Exeter, and 
Henry biſhop of Wincheſter. Fobn duke of 
Bedford had the government of France, 
and Humphrey duke of Gloceſter ruled over 
England. Now tho Henry V. by appoint- 
ing his brothers to manage affairs during 
his ſon's minority, ſeems to have acted ac- 
cording to the rules of prudence, yet the 
nation was ſtill expoſed to thoſe misfor- 
tunes which uſually happen under ſuch 
an adminiſtration, where jealouſy and am- 
bition puſh-great men on to ruin the pub- 
lick upon private views. And it was Eng- 
land's fate to have its ancient glory eclipſed 
upon the preſent juncture; all things con- 
ſpired, both at home and abroad, to de- 
ſtroy its felicity. The duke of Gloceſter 
was impeached for male-adminiſtration, 
in a full parliament afſembled at Bury, 
where he was charged with ſeveral articles, 


However, he ſunk under the weight, and 
was not only diſgraced, but, as tis thought, 
was privately taken off by the contrivance 
of his enemies; yet he {till prefery'd' a re- 
puration with the generality of the people, 
and was commonly diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the good duke of Glaceſter. Then 
as for affairs abroad, a war was begun in 
France, which continued five years, with 
ul ſucceſs; England was brought to ſo low 
an Ebb, that before the end of the year 
1453, ſhe was deprived of Normandy and 
Aquitain, and very little left of her late 
acquiſitions. It was during this war that 
the maid of Orleans ſpirited up the French; 
and whether by human contrivance, or 
by appointment of heaven, her: behaviour 
proved inſtrumental in perplexing and 
ruining the Engliſh affairs abroad. But 
what chiefly contributed towards this miſ- 
fortune, was the fatal conteſt between the 
houſes of Lancaſter and Lori, about their 
title to the crown, which involved the 
nation in a bloody and tedious civil war, 
whereby England was incapacitated for re- 
triev ing her loſſes in foreign countries; for 


| claim, was in a little time able to ſupport 
It at the head of a powerful army. Many 
engagements happened between the two 
parties, and a battle gained by the duke of 
TYork' in 1460, was almoſt decilive; for 
there king Henry VI. being taken priſoner, 
was confined in the tower of London, and 
Richard duke of York was, in a grand 
aſſembly of nobility, declared heir to the 
crown, and to act as regent during the life 
of Henry VI. Mean time, Margaret wife 
to Henry VI. with an equal number of 
nobility, purſues the war; and fortune fa- 
vouring the houſe. of Lancaſter, Richard 
duke of York was killed in the field, and 
king Henry releaſed from his confinement. 
Afterwards ſeveral of the nobility and o- 
thers were executed as rebels. However, 
the 7orki/ts appeared again in the field, be- 
ing headed by Edward earl of Marſh, ſon 
of Richard duke of York, who being aſ⸗ 
ſiſted by Richard New), the mighty earl 
of Warwick, by degrees overcame the 
Lancaſirians; ſo that Henry VI. and his 
martial queen, their army being diſperſed, 
were obliged to retire into Scotland, and 
in the year 1461 Edward earl of Marſh 
was proclaimed king. King Henry having 
formed an army on the borders of Scotland, 
marcheth forward to recover his crown; 
but being beaten by the 7orkz/ts, was taken 
priſoner, and once more confined in the 
tower of London. But ſtill queen Marga- 
ret, with her ſon Edward prince of Wales, 
kept the field, and made a noble ſtand a- 
gainſt their enemies, till the prince hap- 
pening to be taken priſoner, was barba- 
roully murdered in cold blood: After= 
wards ſeveral perſons of diſt inction of the 
Lancaſirian party were publickly executed. 
And now the earl of Marſh, called Ed. 
ward IV. look'd upon himſelf to be ſe- 
curely ſeated on the throne ; but it was not 
long before the diſguſted earl of Warwick 
appeared in the field, at the head of the 
Lancaſtrians, having found means to re- 
leaſe king Henry, and by the aſſiſtance of 
Lewis XI. king of France, they drove king 
Edward out of the kingdom, and Henry 
for a while recovered the crown. Ed. 
ward applied himſelf to Charles; duke of 
Bargundy, to Whom he had given his 
ſiſter in marriage, | and by the aſſiſtance of 
this powerful prince, he was able once again 


Richard duke of Dor having put up his 


to diſpute che caſe. with the Lanceftrians. 
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(e) Henry VI. began to reign in 142 a, and reigned 38 years, till 1450 


There 
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There was a violent ſtruggle for ſix months, | 


till at laſt one fatal battle decided the cauſe 
in favour of Edward IV. Richard Nevil, 
the great earl of Warwick, loſt his life in 
the engagement; and king Henry being 
taken priſoner, was returned to the tower, 
where he was privately taken off, as 'tis 
ſaid, by Richard duke of Gloceſter, brother 
to king Edward IV. in the year 1471. 
King Henry VI. reigned 38 years and 
6 months. He has an excellent character 
in hiſtory, eſpecially upon account of his 
innocent life, and the practice of all ſorts 
of virtues, that were capable of recom- 
mending him either in a publick or private 
capacity; ſtrictly juſt, and ſurpriſingly pa- 
tient in afflictions. Some authors give an 
account of miracles that were wrought at 
his tomb, and that there was a deſign to 
have him canonized. | 
Notwithſtanding the diſmal ſtate Eng- 
land was in during the reign of king 
Henry VI. yet being a prince of a reli- 
gious diſpoſicion, and not unprovided with 
perſons of zeal to encourage him, ſeveral 
monuments of piety were erected in his 
time, both by himſelf and others. In the 
firſt place, he took care to have the lands 
of alien priories reſtored to the church, 
and that ſome of them ſhould be ſettled 
upon All. ſouls college in Oxford, founded 
by archbiſhop Chichley. In the year 1443, 
he founded King's college in Cambridge, in 
honour of our Bleſſed Lady, and St. Nicho- 
las; as alſo Eaton college near Windſor, in 
honour of our Lady. Pious foundations by 
others, were, a well endowed college at 
Ewelme in Oxfordſhire, for a certain num- 
ber of prieſts and poor, by William de la 
Pole duke of Suffolb, and Alice his wife; 
Wye college in Kent, by Fohn Kemp arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury; Magdalen college in 


Orford, by William of Waynfleet, whoſe 


true name was Patten; he was biſhop. of 


Wincheſter, of the Lancaſtrian party, and 
flouriſhed under Henry VI. Edward IV. 
and Henry VII. and died in 1486; Theale 
college in Hertfordſhire, by William Grey 
biſhop of Lincoln; Sunning monaſtery, by 
Robert Nvuil biſhop of Salisbury, after- 
wards tranſlated to Durbam; Weſtberry 
college near Briſtol, rebuilt and refounded 
by John Carpenter biſbop of Worceſter; 

Y Edward IV. being crowyned, called a 
parliament, in order to put things into a 


better method, which had been in the ut- 
moſt confuſion during the civil war. He 
laboured four years in this laudable work, 
and at the ſame time left nothing undone 
towards reconciling the minds of his ſub- 
jects, who had many years been divided by 
taking parties. He alſo endeavoured to 
ſtrengthen and ſecure himſelf by alliances, 
and a good correſpondence with the powers 
abroad; to which purpoſe, he married his 
ſiſter Margaret to Charles ſon of Philip 
duke of Burgundy. He alſo thought it 
convenient to cultivate a friendſhip with 
Lewis XI. king of France, and ſent over 
the earl of Warwick to enter upon a treaty 
of marriage with Bona, daughter of Leuis 
duke of Savoy, and ſiſter of Carola queen 
of France. But in the mean time king 
Edward altering his mind, took for his 
wife Elizabeth daughter of Richard earl 
Rivers, and widow of fir Fohn Grey, This 
unexpected marriage ſo exaſperated the carl 
of Warwick, that he vowed revenge, and 
Joined himſelf to the Lancaſtrian party, 
and made that oppoſition I ſpoke of in 
the latter end of Henry VI's reign. King 
Edward IV. died 5 Idus Aprilis, in 1483, 
being 51 years of age. In his reign 
Thomas Rotherham, alias, Scot, was arch- 


biſhop of Vor; he founded a college at 


Rotherham, where he was born, and was 
very bountiful in putting the laſt hand to 
Lincola college. I muſt not forget in this 

lace to make mention of another arch- 
biſhop of York, who made a conſiderable 
figure in this reign, Vis. Edward Nevil, 
ſo remarkable in hiſtory for the great en- 
tertainment he gave at his conſecration. 
He was brother to the famous earl of 
Warwick, by whom kings were raiſed and 
pulled down at pleaſure. When this earl 
ſer up Henry VI. againſt Edward IV. (tho' 
he had reigned nine years) his brother the 
archbiſhop of Yorktook part alſo with the 
Lancaſtrians; and it was his fortune to 


take king Edward priſoner, who having a 


great deal of liberty allowed him by that 


4 


noble prelate, made his eſcape; and after- 


wards the Torkiſts being victorious, the 
archbiſhop was made prifoner, bur -after 
ſome time releaſed.” However, king Ed- 
ward having an eye upon his immenſe 
riches, by one means or other brought 
him under a proſecution for treaſon; ſo 


he was ſtript of his ſubſtance, and kept 
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(f) Edward IV. began to reign in 1460, and reigned 22 years, till 1483. 
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riſoner in Calais, from whence being re- | 


leaſed, he was reſtored, and died ſoon after. 
While he was archbiſhop, the ſee of York 
was deprived of a great part of its ancient 
juriſdiction by pope Sixtus IV. who made 
St. Andrew's in Scotland an archiepiſcopal 
ſee, with twelve ſuffragans, which for- 
merly depended upon York. Some oppo- 
fition was made againſt this new regula- 
tion, but it came to nothing. Godwrn, in 
his account of Engliſb biſhops, tells us, 
that about theſe times Lyonel Wooduill was 
biſhop of Salisbury, that he was the ſon of 
Richard earl Rivers, brother to king Ed- 
ward IV's queen, Elizabeth, and being 
conſecrated in 1482, died in 1485, He 
adds, that a nameleſs perſon, kinſman to 
the family, told him, that Stephen Gar- 
diner biſhop of Wincheſter, was ſon of bi- 
ſhop MWoodvill, who, to conceal his offence, 
contrived to have his miſtreſs married to 
one Gardiner. But 'tis probable this mighr 
be a fiction, to depreciate biſhop Gardzner”'s 
character, as well as to aſperſe the whole 
order; for things of that kind are com- 
monly ſuch ſecrets, that the age they hap- 
pen in can be no judge of them, much 
leſs can future ages pronounce upon them 
without raſhneſs. | 

Z) Edward V. was 13 years of age at 
the deceaſe of his father Edward IV. and 
had a brother, Richard duke of York, who 
was only 11 years old, They were com- 
mitted to the care of their uncle Richard 


duke of Glocefter, the late king's brother, 


who, tho' he cauſed his nephew Edward to 


be proclaimed king, yer, being fired with 


ambirion, contrived a means how to diſap- 
point both thoſe princes, and have himſelf 
declared king, which was by pretended 
proofs of their illegitimacy, and expoſing 
He was not 
unprovided with fit inſtruments for carry- 
ing on his deſign. Preachers were ſer on 
to divulge it in the pulpit; and the duke 
of Buckingham, a perſon of vaſt riches and 
power, giving into the project, the con- 
trivance met with ſucceſs. However, to 
remove all obſtacles, and make matters 
ſecure, the two princes, who had before 
been confined in the tower, were privately 
made away, and their uncle the duke of 
Gloceſter ſaluted king, with the title of 


% Richard III. Now as he had obtained 


the crown by treachery and murder, ſo he 
governed after a very tyrannical manner; 
which behaviour having exaſperated the 


nation, afforded an opportunity to any one 


that could lay claim to the crown. Among 
theſe Henry earl of Richmond, who was of 
the Lancaſtrian family by the mother's 
fide, tho' at a great diſtance, had made 


ſuch intereſt, as to be in hopes of dethron- 


ing the tyrant Richard, and ſtepping into 
his place. After ſome time ſpent in form- 
ing an army, the earl of Richmond at laſt 
came to an engagement with his antago- 
niſt, part of whoſe army proving falſe to 
him, he was routed, and loſt his life in the 
field, with ſingular bravery, on the 11 ca- 
lend. Septemb. 1486. and the earl of Rich- 
mond obtained the crown, being ſtiled 
Henry VII. Tho' the reign of Richard III. 
was very ſhort, yet he found leiſure for 
erecting ſome pious foundations, viz. a 
college at Middleham in Yorkſhire, another 
college near the tower of London, adjoining 
to a chapel called our Lady's of Barking. 
He was alſo a conſiderable benefactor to 
ween's-College in Cambridge. 

(i) Henry VII. apprehending that he 
ſhould meet with oppoſition, and that ſe- 
veral perſons would diſturb the quiet of 
his reign in favour of the houſe of York, 
(and indeed conſidering his remote claim, 


his fears were not groundleſs,) to ſtrengthen 


his title, takes to wife Elizabeth daugh- 
ter of king Edward IV. by which con- 
trivance the white and red roſe being unit- 
ed, the occaſion of a farther conteſt was 
in a great meaſure cut off. I will nor 
trouble the reader with the difficulties he 
ſtruggled with, before he was able to 
ſertle himſelf in the throne; which bei 

overcome, he applied himſelf diligently 
to make the nation flouriſh, both as to 
learning, piety, and all the requiſites of 
civil government. As he was richly qua- 
lified by nature, ſo he omitted no oppor- 
tunity of improving his talents. He made 
and encouraged ſuch laws as were uſeful 
both to church and ſtate. He had a ſin- 
gular reſpect for churchmen in general; 
but thoſe were chiefly his favourites who 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their zeal for 
religion, and was himſelf an example to 
his ſubjects in all practical duties. The 


difficulties of the times obliged him to be 


* 


— 


7 ) Edward V. did only reign a few weeks. 


}) Richard III. began to reign in 1483, and reigned 3 years, fill 1486. 


(i) Henry VII. began to reign in 1486, and reigned 23 years, till 1509. 
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ſomewhat ſevere in the execution of ju- 
ſtice, and loading his people with taxes; 
but upon a ſincere repreſentation, he diſ- 
covered himſelf to be merciful and indul- 
gent, and upon all occafions a friend to 
mankind. Before his death, he began to 
call his miniſters to an account, appre- 
hending, that ſeveral of his jubjects might 
have been injured by oppreſſive methods. 
Some that were concerned in publick at- 
fairs were ordered to refund during his 
lifetime; and the two principal actors, 
Empſon and Dudley, being ſuſpected in his 
reign, were called to an account, and pu- 
niſhed in the following reign with the 
loſs of their lives. King Henry VII. died 11 
Calend. Maii, ann. 1508, in the 52 year of 
his age, and 24 of his reign. He had eight 


children by Elizabeth his queen, viz. four 


ſons, and four daughters, whereof only 
three ſurvived him; Henry VIII. who ſuc- 
ceeded him in the throne; Margaret, mar- 
ried to the king of Scotland; and Mary, 
married to the king of France. C3 
In this reign we meet with ſeveral pious 
foundations. The king himſelf built and 
founded the noble chapel at Weſtmin/ter, 
as alſo the hoſpital at the Savoy, for a cer- 
tain number of prieſts, and a hundred poor 
people. He moreover eſtabliſhed fix con- 


* 


vents for friers of the Franciſcan order, 


Viz. at Richmond, Greenwich, Newark, 
Canterbury, Newcaſtle, and Southampton. 
In Henry VII's reign Feſus college in Cam- 


bridge was founded by Fobn Alcock biſhop 


of Ely; it had formerly been a nunnery, 
called St. Radegund's; again, Brazen-noſe 
college in Oxford was founded by William 
Smith biſhop of Lincoln, who in like man- 
ner was founder of a hoſpital in L:tchfield, 
where he had ſometime been biſhop, as 
alſo of a free- ſchool at Farnworth in Lan- 
caſbire, where he was born 

Having finiſhed this compendious ac- 
count of ecclefiaſtical affairs, and brouglit 
it down to the beginning of Henry VIII's 
reign, my deſign is to purſue the ſubject 
more largely in the two laſt ages, which is 
ſtrictly the work I have undertaken. In the 
mean time, there will be no occaſion of 
making any other reflections this 


Introduction, than what are obvious to the 


reader, who will eaſily perceive, that as 
there has been a eonſtant correſpondence 


between the ſee of Rome and the church of. 


England, fo, according to the uſual fate 
that attends human affairs, there were fre- 


quent controverſies in every age, which in 


% 


what might be required by 


general were concerning the limits of the 
two powers, civil and eccleſiaſtical. At the 


fame time, it may be obſerved, that the 


particular heads of thoſe debates were, the 
right of patronage or preſentation to eccle- 
ſiaſtical dignities, exemptions of the clergy 
from taxes and proſecutions in courts of 
civil judicature, the privileges of ſanctuary, 
the power of legatine courts, the cuſtom 
of appealing immediately to Rome, the 
exorbitancy of fees demanded by the bi- 
ſhop of Rome upon account of his ſupre- 
macy, the power of excommunication, and 


other church cenſures, in caſes of a civil 


nature. Now the kings of England, with 
the biſhops, nobility, and others of the 
laicy, looking upon themſelves to be near- 
ly concerned in this fort of matters, they 
often became a jubject of complaint and 
contention, either by queſtioning the power, 
or remonſtrating againſt the abuſe. Both 
ſides alledged laws and cuſtoms, which be- 
ing different in different reigns, according- 
ly as the two powers were diſpoſed to com- 
pliment each other by conceflions, all was 
well while things were managed by perſons 
of a pacifick temper; but when either 
party happened to be tranſported with paſ- 
ſion, or carried away by indiſcreet Zeal, 
the complaints were mutual, that both 
ſtept out of their boundaries. At length 
the legiſlature took it into conſideration, 
that certain reſtraining laws would be a 
means of putting an end to many of thoſe 


controverſies, which had ſo long diſturbed 
peace both of church and ſtate. And 


the 
this gave birth to the ſtatutes of Mortmain, 
proviſors and premunire, againſt appeals to 
Rome, which were deſigned to ſecure the 
prerogatives of the crown, together with 
the liberties of the church of England. 
Now tho' theſe regulations were not ac- 


| cording to the humour of the ſee of Rome, 


as ir appears by che petitions to have thoſe 
ſtatutes repealed'; yet all quarrels, both 
upon. theſe and all other accounts, . were 


ſtill carried on within the pale of the 


church. There was no breach of com- 


munion, no new liturgies; no articles of 


religion drawn up in oppoſition to the be- 
lief of the churches abroad; on the con- 
trary, England ſtill continued her corre- 


ſpondence with the ſee of Rome, and, in ſe- 


veral points, was more obſervant than 
| | the eſſentials 
of a ſpiritual ſupremacy, For, beſides that 
no biſhop was permitted to exercits his ju- 
riſdiction without the pope's approbarion, 


and 
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and an oath of canonical obedience to the 


holy ſee, the cuſtomary taxes for the pall, 


bulls of confirmation, and diſpenſations, 


the laws and orders for annates, firſt- fruits, 

f » 1 7 
and Peter- pence, were ſtill kept a foot, tho 
under a more moderate regulation; and 


theſe collections were judged proper to- 


wards ſupporting the dignity of the holy 
ſee, and enabling the pope to anſwer the 
great charge of an univerſal inſpection, 
wherein many agents were to be employed. 
Farther, tho' the ſtatutes above-mentioned 
ſeemed to bear hard upon the pope's uſual 


juriſdiction, yet they were often ſer aſide, 
as if they had been made only in terrorem; 


for we meet with pious foundations, papal 
proviſions, legates from Rome, Sc. as uſual 

fore thoſe ſtatutes were in force, Our 
kings thought fit to compliment the ſee of 


Rome with thoſe privileges which cuſtom | 


had almoſt made a right in former days; at 
leaſt ſeveral popes were 3 to expound 
them in that ſenſe, and were for trying 
titles before they would part with them. 
This was the poſture of affairs when king 
Henry VIII. came to the crown, who went 
beyond many of his 2 in the 
reſpect he paid to the holy ſee. He ſued 


to Rome for a diſpenſation, upon his mar- 
riage with queen Catharine; he maintain- 
ed the jus divinum of the pope's ſupre- 
macy, in his learned book againſt Luther, 
and accepted of a bull, whereby he and all 
his ſucceſſors obtained the title of Defen- 
ders of the Faith; he admitted cardinal 
Molſey to hold a legatine court, in convert- 
ing the revenues of certain religious houſes 
to the uſe of his colleges; he ſubmitted to an 
appeal to Rome upon the firſt motion for 
the divorce, and allowed the two cardinal 
legates, Compegio and Wolſey, to hold a le- 
gatine court upon that fubject; nay; even 
after he had aſſumed the title of head of 
the church, he was ſo ſerupulous about 
the pope's ſupremacy, that Cranmer was 
obliged, at his conſecration, to take the 
uſual oath of canonical obedience to the 
ſee of Rome. Now whac inducements king 
Henry had, and · what methods he made 
uſe of to break off all commerce with the 
Holy ſee, and deſtroy thoſe pious founda- 
tions erected by his predeceſſors, and others, 


from the firſt foundation of Chriſtianity in 
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this iſland, the following Hiſtory will give 
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| a 1 | ET 1617 
Va treaty of marriage between Ar- 
. /bur eldeſt ſon of Henry VII. king 
ot England, and Catharine daughter of 
Ferdinand king of Spain, Catharine. was 
ſent over, and arrived at Plymouth, Octo- 
ber 2, 1501. They were married No- 
vember 14 following, Arthur being ſome- 
what above 15 years of age, and Catherine 
about 18. Prince Arthur being of a ten- 
der conſtitution, and very much inclined 
to a conſumption, died at Ludlow caſtle 
the April following, and was interr'd in 
the great church at Horceſter, having: not 
yet compleated the 16th year of his age. 
Upon his deceaſe, it was agreed between 
tlie two fathers, that Catharine ſhould not 
be returned back into Spain, bur by an- 
other treaty eſpouſed to prince Henry, — . 
ſon of king Henry VII. Accordingly they 


were contracted, having firſt obtain da diſpen- council, whether the contract of 
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the canonical impediment in marrying a bro- 
ther's wife. This bull of diſpenſation bears 
date December 26, 150g. It was granted after 
a full hearing of the caſe; and beſides men- 
tioning the reaſons for cocinging the al- 
liance between the tuo kingdoms, there is 
a clauſe conditionally, expreſſing the con- 
formation of the former marriage. When | 
prince. Henry was arrived at à ſufficient 
age to ratify the contract, his father gblig- 
d him to declare againſt it, the reaſons 
whereof are not ſufficiently known; but 
tis ſuppoſed king Henry ſtood off, in hopes 
of obtaining ſome better terms from the 
court of Spain, Upon this the gontract 
was anulled, and ſo it remained till the 
death of king Henry VII. which happened 
April 7, 1509. When it was moved in 
marriage 
between 
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between the king and Catharine ſhould be 
renewed? ſeveral political conſiderations 
were mentioned for and againſt it; and, as 
tis ſaid, archbiſhop Farham offered ſome- 
thing againſt the legality of the diſpenſa- 
tion. However, the opinion in favour of 
the contract prevailed, and the parties were 
married wich full conſent, or 3, 1509. 
The queen had ſome miſcarriages, and 
ſome children born, who died ſoon after ; 
only one daughter Mary, born February 19, 
1516, arrived to a perfect age, and lived 
to inherit the crown. They lived together 
near ſeventeen years, free from any ſcruples 
concerning the validity of their marriage. 
In the year 1527, it was rumour'd about, 
that the king had entertained ſome thoughts 
of ſeeking for a divorce, and ſeveral were 
privately employed to bring it about. But 
before I proceed to give an account of their 
methods, it will not be unſeaſonable to 
ſearch after the origin of this controverſy, 
in which our hiſtorians are very much di- 
vided. The king himſelf alledgeth a real 
ſctuple and tenderneſs of conſcience, upon 
account of the unlawfulneſs of his marriage; 
the queen makes it a contrivance of cardi- 
nal Wolſey, out of revenge againſt the em- 
peror. Some ſay it was firſt raiſed by the 
French ambaſſadors, upon a treaty of mar- 
riage propoſed between princeſs Mary and 
the duke of Orleans; others, that it was a 
policick caution to have an heir-male, that 
the crown might not devolve upon the 
Scottiſh line. Again, we are told, that 
king Henry had taken a 8 diſlike to 
the queen. Beſides theſe conjectures, we 
are aſſured by ſeveral authors, and thoſe 
well qualified to report ſuch matters, that 
Ame Bullen ſtood behind the curtain all 
the while, and that the furious paſſion the 
king had for that lady, was the maſter- 
ſpring which gave motion to all the reſt. 
But as objects which draw our affections 
either towards good or evil, do ſeldom 
work ſingly upon the mind, ſo we may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, that all the motives a- 
bove mentioned concurred to carry on the 
divorce; and it will not be improper to 
confider which of them was moſt pre- 
In the firſt place, tho tis the part of 
every good Chriſtian to have a due regard 
to a ſcrupulous and tender conſcience, yet 
mankind do ſo frequently impoſe upon one 


* 


refrained ſeveral years from the queen's 


another by this method, thar the plea is 
not to be allowed without ſome caution ; 
which in general is to conſider, whether 
a man's life is all of a peace; for it often 
happens, that there is ſo great an incon- 
ſiſtency of behaviour, that ſeveral, who 
pretend to a tender conſcience, have no 
conſcience at all. As to the preſent caſe 
of king Henry VIII. there are indeed ſome 
remote circumſtances which plead in his 
favour. The oppoſition that was made a- 
gainſt a diſpenſation near twenty years be- 
fore, and again the ſame repeated by arch- 
biſhop Warbam, upon renewing the con- 
tract; and that the Frencb, if it be true, 
ſome years before, objected againſt the le- 
gitimacy of princeſs Mary, as king Henry 
informs his nobility; and that the king re- 
frained from the queen's bed ſeven years, 
before he thought of the divorce, as ( Bur- 
net reports, from Simon Grynæus. If theſe 
particulars were true, they will amount to 
no more, than that all perſons were not ſa- 
tisfied with the reaſons for a diſpenſa- 
tion; but ſeeing that both the king, archbi- 
ſhop Warham, and others, acquieſced to 
what was decreed by proper judges in that 
caſe, there could be no room Br ſcruples 
afterwards, Beſides, the oppoſition that was 
made was more upon policick than religious 
motives. This is plainly. the caſe when 
Henry VII. obliged his Ga to declare a- 
gainſt the contract; and tis no leſs mani- 
feſt, that if the French objected againſt 
princeſs. Mary's legitimacy, it was upon 
ſome politick view. As for king Henry's 
declaration to Simon Grynæus, if it was 
real fact, (a point I ſhall not now enquire 
after) tis no proof of a ſcrupulous con- 
ſcience. Is it credible, that a perſon of 
king Henry's temper would have fate ſeven 
years quiet under a diſtracted mind? Thar 
he refrained ſeven years from the queen's 
bed, (which was during the controverſy, 
which laſted abour ſeven years,) this will 
be owned; and it was a neceſſary piece 
of management in one that pretended to 
be ſcrupulous about the validity of his 
marriage. But, in caſe king Henry had 
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bed, before the conteſt began, this can be 
no proof that he was ſcrupulous about his 
marriage. Thoſe that have diſagreeable 
wives, thoſe that have an averſion to them 


upon account of any defect of body, mind, 
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or behaviour; thoſe that are vitiouſly in- 
clined, and ſpend their time in following 
ladies of pleaſure, are a ſufficient proof, 
that tenderneſs of conſcience is not the on- 
ly motive for deſerting their wives. Now 
let king Henry's life and behaviour ſpeak 


lous, either in matters of love or revenge. 
In the next place, as to the ſhare car- 

dinal Wolſey had in this controverſy. The 

queen indeed charges him with being the 


- firſt promoter of it, and publickly declared, 
that he attempted it to revenge himſelf 


both of her and the emperor her nephew, 
for that ſne had ſometimes taken the li- 
berty to reproach him for his pride, Sc. 
and that the emperor had not ſtood by 
him when there was an election for the 
papacy. . However, the king always ex- 
cuſed Wolſey from being the contriver, it 
being more for the credit of the cauſe to 
pitch upon ſome other leſs obnoxious to 
cenſure. That Wolſey ſeconded the mat- 
ter, and made uſe of all his intereſt and 
Skill in bringing the divorce about, is plain 
from his own letters, and all other ac- 
counts; tho' it muſt. be owned, he was 
much cooler in the matter, when he 
found the king had no inclination to match 
with France, but ſeem'd reſolved to make 
choice of Anne Bullen. | 
How far the French. were concerned in 
favouring king Henry's deſign, tis gene- 
rally agreed they encouraged him all they 
could, in hopes, by this means, to diſtreſs 


= the emperor. But the writers of that na- 
tion are not willing to own the French 
court to have been the firſt promoter. 


| © The ſcruple, ſays Collier (1), was never 


yet fully diſcovered. Whether the ſtart- 


ing theſe objections were preconcerted 


between the French court and ours, or 
© between the cardinal and ambaſſador, is 
not known. Tis by ſome conjectured, 
that the king or the cardinal put the 
French upon making this exception; for 
thus the king might have a colourable 


vorce.” 71 7 

That both the king and the generality 
of the nation had a particular regard to 
the ſucceſſion, upon this occaſion, is ma- 
nifeſt from rhe publick declaration they 
made, how deſtructive it would be to the 
kingdom to want an heir-male, or to have 


the reſt, whether he was apt to be ſcrupu- 


pretence to juſtify his proſecuting the di- 


any one fit upon the throne, whoſe birth- 
right might be - conteſted. This was a 
topick much made uſe of; but then it was 
a conſideration not to be regarded. The 
failure of an heir-male was a powerful in- 
ducement in policy, to ſer fuch à contro- 
verſy a foot, provided there had been no 
divine bar to obſtruct it; but as the queen's 
party apprehended the matter, ſuch kind 
of arguments could have no force. EVE 
Any diſlike the king could have to the 
queen, was a circumſtance of much leſs 
conſequence in order ro profecute the 
cauſe. And yet this was thought to have 
been of ſome weight with king Henry, in 
the management of that affair; for not- 
withſtanding the ſoothing declaration he 
made in her praiſe, © (m) He rather re- 
ſpected than affected, rather honoured 
© than loved her. She had got an ill habit 
* of miſcarrying, ſcarce curable in one of 
her age, intimated in one of the king's 
private papers a morbus incurabilis ; 55 
publickly he neither laid fault nor defect 
* to her charge; that not diſlike of her per- 
ſon, or condition, but only principles of 
* conſcience might ſeem to put him upon 
< endeavours of a divorce.” Again, her 
years added to her temper, which was na- 
turally grave, and was daily become more 
and more inſipid to king Henry, who was 
never eaſy but when he was in the midſt 


of gay and revelling companions. How- 


ever, I don't find that he ever publickly 
ſignified any uneaſineſs upon account of 


her unſuitable qualifications ; for tho his 


coldneſs to her was no fecret to thoſe that 
attended at court, it was under a very ſer- 
viceable management; and if he hated her, 
it was with all the degency imaginable. 

But then, on the other hand, it was 
not in his power to conceal his love ſo art- 


tully, as he did his averſion ; for among 


all the motives he had to drive on the di- 
vorce, his affection for Anne Bullen always 
appeared uppermoſt; which cauſed many 
to believe, (n) That all this proceſs was 
© moved by the unſeen ſpring of that ſe- 
* cret affeRtion, His paſſion was ungo- 
vernable in that regard. (0) Certain it is, 
© that he ſuffered himſelf to be ſo far tranſ- 
ported in affections towards her, that he 
* could think of nothing elſe but what 


might tend towards the accompliſhment 


of his deſires; ſo that the ſeparation from 


2 


(1) Collier Ecel. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 1. p 222 
u)] Fuller Chur. Hiſt. B. 5. p- 171. 


, 


(n) Echard Hiſt. of Eng. vol. 2 p. 274. 
6e. Heylin Hiſt. Refor. p. 174. 
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© the bed of Catharine, which was but 
© coldly followed upon the caſe of con- 
© ſcience, was now more batly purſued 
© in the heat of concupiſcence. Her wit 
and behaviour had charm'd' the king to 
the utmoſt excels, there. being no perfec- 
tion of a worldlyskind, but what ſhe was 
entirely miſtreſs of, as ſinging, dancing, 
muſical inſtruments, pleaſant converſation, 
Sc. By theſe attractives ſhe managed 
him ſo artfully, in regard of his amours, 
that ſhe always appeared ſhy and reſerved 
when her virtue ſeem'd to be attack d; and 
yet, by her free and coquet carriage, often 
made him believe he was maſter of his 
prey. However, upon a nearer advance, 
ſhe gave his majeſty to underſtand, that 
her virtue was dearer to her than her life, 
and that no mortal ſhould have the laſt 
favour, unleſs in the ſtate of wedlock. 
And thus the infatuated king fluctuating 
between the thoughts of a miſtreſs and a 
wife, was ſo intangled, that rather than be 
diſappointed in the one, he was reſolved to 
precipitate himſelf upon the other. Now, 
as far as intentions can fall under human 
cognizance, the violent paſſion king Henry 
had for this lady, not only gave the firſt 
motion to, but carried on the whole affair. 
This Mr. Cavendiſh, not only a cotempo- 


rary Writer, but one of Wolſeys domeſticks, 


has delivered to poſterity in expreſs words. 
He reports, Theſe ſcruples began upon 
the king's affection to Mrs. Anne Bullen; 
that the king diſcovered his inclinations 
to Wolſey, and that the cardinal often, on 
© his knees, endeavoured to remove the 
king's thoughts, and break his fancy, but 
to no purpoſe. ; 
The game being thus ſtarted, it was 


hotly purſued by various perſons, upon 
various motives. The French, the Spa- 
niards, the Germans, the Italians, one 


way. or other, found themſelves concerned 


in the controverſy, as well as the Engliſb; 
and they made their attack with the joint 


force of politicks, intereſt, revenge, con- 


ſcience, and paſſion. All the year 1527 
was ſpent in remote diſpoſitions; and great 
pains were taken by king Henry's party to 
inſtil into the people the reaſonableneſs of 
his pretenſions. (q) It appears that the Eng- 
* liſh biſhops were convened about the que- 


ſtion this year, and that ſome, tho nor all 


— 


— 


« of them, had pronounced the marriage un- 


© lawful. I ſay not all of them; for had 
the king been furniſhed with ſo unanimous 
© a reſolution of the Engliſh prelates, we 
* may imagine the cardinal, who wrote 
upon the king's inſtructions, would have 


made the moſt of this advantage in his 


letter ro Caſſali. For it appears, (7) that 
© when the biſhops mer to debate this que- 
« ſtion, the biſhop of Rocheſter refuſed to 
put his hand and ſeal to the inſtrument 
« ſigned by the reſt. By this writing tis 
reported, all the other biſhops declared 
© the marriage unlawful. But Caven- 
diſb, who was with the cardinal, (as 
© has been obſerved) and diſcourſed ſome 
of the moſt eminent prelates upon the 
« point, ſays poſitively, they came to no 
« reſolution; and tells us, that the inſtru- 
ment figned by the prelates, was only to 
© teſtify their conſent to debate the que- 


*« ſtion. 


| Theſe: were only preliminary debates. 
The main matter was, to know how the 
ſee of Rome ſtood affected, the pope being 
regarded and- applied to by all concerned, 
as the dernier reſort of the controverſy ; 
wherefore proper agents were diſpatched, 
to make intereſt. King Henry had able 
perſons, both at home and abroad, to ma- 
nage the cauſe. In Tfaly there was fir Gre- 
gory Caſſali, who had great power with 
the court of Rome, well skill'd in affairs, 
and, tho' a foreigner, entirely in the 
king's intereſt ; to his aſſiſtance was ſent 
Dr. Knight, one of the ſecretaries of ſtare : 
Theſe received inſtructions from cardinal 
Wolſey, who was indefatigable in promot- 
ing every thing that was agreeable ro his 
prince. On the other hand, the queen was 
not backward in acquainting the emperor 
with the whole deſign, ſending expreſs 


| meſſengers to him, in order to take care 


of her intereſt at the court of Rome. Po 

Clement VII. now fate in St. Peter's chair, 
tho when he was firſt applied to concern- 
ing the divorce, he was ſhut up as it were 
priſoner in the caſtle of St. Angelo, where 


he was beſieged by the emperor's army. 


Wherefore, the firſt hearing of the caſe 
was committed to the cardinal Sanctorum 
Quatuor, who had his inſtructions from 


his holineſs how to proceed. The pope 


being inclined to favour king Henry, as 


— 


8 


(p) Collier Ecel. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 1. p. 23. quoting the Life of Volſey, by Cawvendiſb, p. 9y. 
(9) Collier Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 1. p. 24. MHolſey's Letter to Caſſali, Decemb. 5, 1527. 


(] Collier, above. b 


far 


3 
n 


our hiſtorians affirm without any grounds, 


ordination, and forms obſerved in courts of 


have the cauſe tried in England by a le- 
gatine court, where cardinal Compegto and 
cardinal Wolſey, both of them ſubjects to 
his majeſty, were to fit as judges. Now 
Wolſey had contrived matters ſo with Ca. 
ſali, that the pope was perſuaded to grant 
a bull in favour of the divorce, conditional- 
ly, if ſentence ſhould be given by the court 
in favour of the king. This bull bears 
date 16 Calend. Fanuar. ann. 1527. Now 
it appears from the letters between Wol/ey 
and Caſſali, upon the ſubject of this bull, 
that it was to be kept as a great ſecret, and 
to be ſhewn to none but the king, unleſs 
perhaps ſome few perſons of note, em- 
ployed in the cabinet affairs, might be fa- 
voured with a ſight of it. It cannot be 
denied, but there was a great deal of ma- 
nagement, not to ſay fineſſe upon this 
occaſion, both on the one part and the 
other. A conditional bull may ſeem to 
ſome to have rather been an amuſement 
than a real favour, and Wolſey in his letters 
to Caſſali plainly inſinuates as much; add- 
ing, that it ſnould be of no weight to ob- 
ſtruct a legal proceſs. This the king was 
well appriſed of, and therefore he preſſed 
to have a bull that might be more deciſive. 
I will not pretend to ſay, what ſome of 


that Compegio did not only bring over the 
conditional bull, but another that was ab- 
ſolute, which was deſtroyed by him. Tis 
probable, endeavours might be uſed to pro- 
cure ſuch a bull; and MVolſey appears to 
have petitioned for an, unlimited power, 
ſo that his holineſs ſhould not be in a ca- 
pacity of reviſing the cauſe, or annulling 
the ſentence of the /egatine court. But this 
was a contrivance never likely to take ef- 
fect; it was diveſting the pope of his ſu- 
premacy, and ſubjecting a ſuperior power 
to an inferior, without reſerve, or privilege 
of appeal, a method deſtructive to all ſub- 


judicature. One of our hiſtorians tells us 
farther, (4) that when Wolſey ſent his 
* almoner, together with Stephen Gardiner 
his ſecretary, to follow this cauſe, they car- 
« ried along with them to Rome the draughr 
of a bull, containing all the faving clauſes 
that could be invented, that it might not 


far as the cauſe would allow, | yielded to 
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3 declare the iſſue of the marriage good, 


* as being begot bone fide, which probably 
$ wm. inſerted, to make the queen more 
< eaſy. F925 4 
| . other means were uſed to bring 
the ſee of Rome to a compliance; the 
agents promiſed, in their maſter's name, 
that he was ready to enter into any alliance 
for the ſupport of his holineſs's pretenſions 
againſt the emperor, or any other that 
ſhould attack the rights of the church. 
© (f) And becauſe money was thought very 
* welcome to perſons under dureſs, ioooo du- 
cats were ſent to Venice, to be diſtributed as 
* fir Gregory thought fit. He was alſo com- 
* miffioned to make farther promiſes, if he 
thought it neceſſary. Again, theſe agents 
were put upon trying his holineſs after an- 
other way, which indeed was ſomewhar 
extraordinary. (#) They were to enquire 
of him, whether the evangelical law in ſome 
caſes would not admit of two wives, as 
there were many inſtances of ſuch an in- 
dulgence in the old law? Again, whether, 
in caſe a diſpenſation was granted for the 
king and queen both to make religious 
vows, the king might not afterwards be 
favoured with a ſecond diſpenſation from 


his religious vow, and permitted to marry, 


the queen ſtill remaining under the obli- 


gation of her religious vow? So ingenious 


is mankind in pleading in behalf of li- 
berty. % "TIVES. | 

Mean time cardinal Compegio was pre- 
paring for his journey towards England, 
where king Henry waited with impatience 
to have the cauſe heard and determined. 
He arrived at London October q, 1528. 
And not long after, viz. November 8, his 
majeſty having aſſembled a great number 
of his nobility, and others, at his palace at 
Bridewel, thought it proper to make a 
publick declaration of his mind concerning 

the grand diſpute between him and his 
queen, which before had only been mut- 
tered in corners, and the ſubject of private 
converſation. In a ſet ſpeech he endea- 
vours to convince them of the ſincerity of 
his intentions, and juſtice of his preten- 
ſions. And particularly he alledges, that 
ſince God had favoured him with a pro- 
ſperous reign for almoſt twenty years, he 
thought it a duty incumbent upon him, 


fail of acceptance. One clauſe was, to 


to provide for the future happineſs of his 


(5) Echard Hiſt of Empl. vol. 5 p· 275. 
(u) Harpafteld Hiſt. of the Divorce, MS. 
Echard Hiſt. of Engl. vol. 2. p. 275. 


Tie) Collier Eccl. Hiſt,” vol. 2; B. tp 
in New college Oxford, cited by Collier, Eeel. 
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ple, even after his deceaſe; that the 

- blood that had been ſpilt in the wars be- 
eween the houſes of Lancaſter and Vork, 
all upon account of ſucceſſion, was induce- 
ment ſufficient to have an heir provided for 
the crown, whoſe right ſhould be uncon- 
teſted ; that tho' God had given him a 
daughter, yet he had been informed by 
ſeveral great divines, that ſhe was illegi- 
timate, being born of his brother's wife, 
contrary to the law ag ; 3 illegiti- 
macy was objected, when upon a late treaty 
ſhe was propoſed to the duke of Orleans. 
Then he proteſts, that this ſcruple was the 
only thing that determined him to appeal 
to the ſee of Rome, and ſend for the two 
legates to put an end to the debate. After- 
wards he dilates himſelf upon the excel- 
lences of the queen; how happy he had 
been in her converſation, for near twenty 
years he had enjoy d her; that her virtue 
was equal to her birth; that ſhe was the 
woman in the world he ſhould ſtill make 
choice of, provided the law of God would 
permit it; with many other fine things 
concerning her piety, temper, and conju- 
gal affection. Afterwards, at the cloſe of 
his ſpeech, he tells the aſſembly, that as 
he had called them together to ſatisfy 


them coneerning all theſe particulars, ſo 


he hopes they will take care to impart 
them to the reſt of his ſubjects. 

Some months paſſed over before matters 
could be in a readineſs for this great trial. 
Proper perſons were to be pitched upon 
for managers, and citations iſſued out for 
witneſſes; but what chiefly occaſioned a 
delay, were the exceptions made by the 
queen, both againſt the place appointed 
for the trial, and the perſons that were to 
ſit as judges. She takes the liberty to tell 
the legates, that England was not a pro- 
per place, where ſhe might in a manner 
be look'd upon as a ſtranger, and remote 
from all her friends; and that her judges 
ſtood not ſo clear from all ſuſpicions of 
partiality, but there were ſufficient grounds 
to except againſt them: for tho' they were 
nominated by the pope, yet they were 
both ſubjects to the king of England, and 
tied to him by ſingular obligations; Com- 
pegio being complimented with the ſee of 
Salisbury, and Wolſey, as all the world 
knew, being entirely a creature of the court. 
To which ſhe added, that the latter was a 
profeſſed enemy to her and all her fami- 
ly, and was hugely ſuſpected to be the firſt 
promoter of the controverſy, and author 


fittings, ſhe refuſed to appear; and foon 


of all her troubles. Notwithſtanding theſe 
plauſible arguments, which ro ſome ap- 
peared ſufficient to have induced the ſee of 
Rome to have appointed another place, 
and other judges; yet the pope being will- 
ing to ſhew what favour he could to king 
Henry, the cauſe went on in the manner it 
had been propoſed ; and accordingly the 
firſt ſeſſion began ar Black-friers, May 31, 
1529. | 

be chief managers on the king's part 
were, Dr. Sampſon, Dr. Hall, Dr. Petre, 
and Dr. Tregonnel. Thoſe that argued for 
the queen were, John Fiſher biſhop of 
Rocheſter, Henry Standiſh biſhop of St. A. 
ſapb, and the learned civilian Dr. Ridley. 
The king and queen appearing in court 
according to ſummons, his majeſty re- 
peated the ſubſtance of what he had for- 
merly declared before an aſſembly of his 
nobility. The queen falling upon her 
knees, in a very tender and moving re- 
monſtrance laid before them the hardneſs 
of her caſe; that being try'd in a country 
remote from her friends, juſtice might be 
over-aw'd; that ſhe had been treated as the 
lawful wife of king Henry near twenty 
years; and it was ſurprizing, that during 
that time no ſcruple ſhould be moved con- 
cerning her marriage; that ſhe had bore 
his majeſty ſeveral children, had been a 
reſpectful and loving wife, and never had 
given him any occaſion of diſcontent; that 
her former marriage with prince Arthur was 
never conſummated, for the truth whereof, 
ſhe appeal d to God and the king's own 
conſcience; that her latter marriage was 
contracted with the greateſt caution, ſcru- 
tiny, and deliberation, in which the church 
was conſulted, and approved of it, and 
two of the wiſeſt princes in Europe ſhewed 
their abilities. And laſtly ſhe makes an 
humble petition, that nothing may be 
concluded in this affair, till ſhe could be 
aſſiſted by her friends abroad. Having de- 
livered her mind in this manner to the 
court, ſhe withdrew ; and tho' ſhe was 
frequently called upon again during the 


after appeal'd from the legatine court to 
the ſee of Rome immediately; in which 
we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, ſhe had her 
inſtructions from the emperor, and other 
friends abroad. However, this did not 
pur an end to the court; the cauſe went 
on, and the managers prepared themſelves 
to diſcuſs the matter of fact concerning 
the legality of pope Julius II's bull of 

| diſpenſation. 
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diſpenſation. As for the queſtion of right, 
it was an enquiry belonging to divines, 
and on the preſent occaſion not enter'd 
upon by the civilians, What the king's 
agents alledged was, to prove that the 
diſpenſation was either ſurreptitious, or void 
in law, upon account of ſome intrinſeck 
defect. Firſt, they mention the king's de- 
claring againſt the contract, and breaking 
it off when he arrived at an age required 
for thoſe purpoſes, which they ſuppoſe 
muſt have been occaſioned by at leaſt 
ſome legal defect in the diſpenſation. 
Secondly, Henry and Catbarine are ſaid, 
by the words of the diſpenſation, to have 
ſued for it, in order to preſerve peace and 
unity between the two kingdoms; whereas 
Henry was then not above 12 years of age, 
and children cannot be thought to be 
maſters of any ſuch projects. Thirdly, that 
the circumſtance of conſummation not being 
expreſſed in the bull, ſuch an omiſſion did 


there were very ſtrong preſumptions that 
the marriage between Arthur and Catha- 
rine was conſummated. To the firſt al- 
legation, the queen's managers reply d, 
that the king's proteſting againſt the con- 
tract, when he came to years of maturity, 


that can be inferred is, that the court of 
England thought it not convenient to ſtand 
to it at that time; on the other hand, the 
contract being renewed, and a marriage 


ſcruples were overcome, (if there were any) 
both as to the legality and validity of the 
diſpenſation. To the ſecond, it was an- 
ſwered, that there was no occaſion for per- 
ſons, during their minority, to anſwer to 
ſuch matters perſonally, only by their 
proxies, who in all ſuch caſes ſtand as gua- 
rantees, till the contracting parties become 
capable, either to ratify or annull ſuch en- 
gagements. To the third, they returned 
this anſwer, that whatever bull the king's 
party might produce, they had an authen- 
tick bull of the ſaid pope Julius II. dated 
7 Calend. Fanuar. ann. 1503, which con- 
tained the clauſe forſan cognitam. Then 
laſtly, as to the preſumptions of the mar- 
riage being conſummated between Arthur 
and Catharine, they were idle and foreign 
conjectures, - and could be of no force in 


* 


render the diſpenſation invalid. Fourthly, 


drew no ſuch conſequences after it; all 


ſucceeding, it is a manifeſt proof that all 


the preſent caſe. To which they added, | 


that the queen, a lady of unqueſtionable 
virtue and reputation, confidently. afferted 
her virginity in the king's hearing, who 
had nothing to alledge againſt it. This is 
the ſubſtance of what was ſaid on both 
ſides. . The ſeſſions were continued till 
July 23, when the court breaking up 
without proceeding to ſentence, it was ad- 
journed till September 28. 
During this time the queen had taken 
care to have her appeal ſignified to the 
pope, who conſidering the dignity of her 
perſon, the reaſons ſhe alledged to have 
the cauſe removed into a higher court, 
together with the emperor's importunity, 
che honour and intereſt of whoſe: family 
was at ſtake, his holineſs thought it no- 
thing but common equity to hearken to 
her petition. Wherefore orders were ſent 
to the two cardinal legates, to put an end 
to their ſeſſions in England, and adjourn 
them to the conſiſtorial court at Rome, 
where the pope would himſelf in perſon 
hear and decide the cauſe. This order 
from the pope caſt a damp upon king 


Henry, and all his party, who hencefot- 


ward began to diſcover an inclination 
to become deſperate, if things ſucceeded 
not according to their deſire. However, 
cardinal Compegio, to whom the order was 
chiefly directed, was reſolved to put it in 
execution; and at the cloſe of the laſt 
ſeſſion, he acquainted the court with the 
queen's appeal, and the reaſons thereof; 
adding, that it was an affair of ſo great 
conſequence, that there were ſtill many 
things to be conſidered before ſentence 
could be pronounced; that for his own 
part, as he feared no man, ſo he would 
not injure his conſcience in favour of either 
party; that he was grown old, and would 
not prevaricate in the ſight of death; that 
he ſate there only by virtue of the power 
he had from the ſee of Rome, and would 
not exceed his commiſſion ; and that com- 
miſſion being ſuperſeded by a late order, 
he diſmiſſed the court. - In conſequence of 
this, (x) pope Clement VII. iſſueth forth a 
brief of avocation of the cauſe from the 
legatine court in England to the confiſto- 
rial court at Rome, where Paulus Capiſuc- 
cus, maſter of the rota, was to preſide 
under his holineſs; and whereas it was 
ſignified by the queen's party, that the 
king of England would not anſwer to any 


2 


(x) Clement VII. Brief of Avocation, March 7, 15 30% 


X 


fuch 


king to take another woman for his wife, 


ordered to wichdraw to ſome of the king's 
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ſuch appeal, the brief takes notice of this 
rumour, and threatens che king with ex- 
communication, if he preſumes to pro- 
ceed to another marriage, before the cauſe 
was decided in the confiſtorial court; and 
then the brief is ordered to be fixed upon 
the great church doors, at Bruges, Jour- 
nay, and Dunkirk. In the interim, his 
holineſs ſends letters to both the legates, to 
keep: the: king in temper; they were to 
acquaint him, that it was common equity 
to hearken to the queen's appeal, and that 
the promiſe made, that the cauſe ſhould 
be determined by the legates, was inclu- 
five of ſuch conditions as were uſual in 
all courts of judicature, which never pre- 
eluded the right of appealing to a ſuperior 
— . 
ITua great controverſy 2 now to be 
partly at a ſtand. Fhe di ined party 
! about, apprehenſive 22 Moe 
nor could any one gueſs whether or no 
king Henry deſigned to anſwer to the ap- 
peal. However, by ſending ſir Eduard 
Kerne and Dr. Bonner. to Rome, he made a 
ſhew as if he would. They did not indeed 
carry themſelves as if they had any in- 
ſtructions from their maſter, to tender an 
expreſs fubmiffion to the conſiſtorial court. 
The king had been cited to make his x 
arance at Noms; and theſe agents 0 
ected againſt à perfonal appearance; 
which” the pope agreed tao, provided he 
would ſend his proctors. But new dif- 
fieulties being ſtarted every day concerning 
the manner of the trial, and the court of 
Rome not being willing that others fhould 
preſcribe rules to them, little or no pro- 
grefs was made in the affair; but on the 
contrary, both parties were ſecuring their 
out- works, and ftudying how to defend 
themſelves, in cafe of an attack; and as 
the pope, by his brief, had forbidden the 


without leave from the holy fee, ſo the 
king publiſhed an order, that no decree 
coming from Rome ſhould be received in 
England. This look'd like declaring war, 
or at leaſt it was a manifeſt token of an 
exaſperated mind, which was farther diſ- 
covered by the treatment queen Catharine 
met with immediately after, when ſhe was 


manor-houſes, that her preſence might not 


bance. * /) And to countenance the put- 
ting her under reſtraint, a formal com- 
* plainti was made againſt her; that ſhe 
favoured ſome who deſigned to deſtroy 
the king and cardinal; that ſhe carried 
© herſelf very diſobligingly to the king, 
and ufed many indirect arts to render 
c herſelf popular; that the king was in dan- 
« ger of his life by her means, and there- 
fore he could no longer keep her com- 
< pany, either as to bed or table. But ſhe 
© was a woman of ſuch reſolution and con- 
« ftancy, that no threatenings could inti- 
< midate her. | 
What king Henry went upon in the next 
place, in order to accompliſh his deſigns, 
was to obtain the ſubſcriptions of what 
learned men he could draw in, to favour 
his cauſe. This he imagined would pur a 
good gloſs upon his proceedings; or if he 
deſigned to anſwer the queen's appeal, 
might make a conſiderable figure, and be 
of fome weight in the conſiſtorial court. 
Upon this view, he reſolves to propoſe his 
caſe to the univerſities both at home and 
abroad. When it was propoſed to the 
univerfity of Oxford, the members were 
hugely divided as to the manner of pro- 
ceeding, till by one way or other the point 
was referred to thirty-three divines, fome 
whereof were doctors, others were batche- 
lors; who, after feveral conſultations, con- 
curr'd in the opinion, that the marriage 
between king Henry and queen Catharine 
was void; and acordingly the ſeal of the © 
univerfity was put to their decree, April 8, = er 
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1530. But this was done neither with the 
the conſent of the whole, nor without ſuſ- cot 
picion, not to ſay viſible marks of unfair Dr 
dealing. (z) The hiſtorian Wood com- tor 
« plains of this management, and takes the tor 
freedom to fay, the privileges of the uni- dar 


verſity were over- ruled, and the exclud- 
ing the maſters from their right in vot- 
* ing, made the decree of no force; that 
* ſeveral members of the univerſity nor 
thinking themſelves bound by this deci- 
* fion, preached openly againſt the di- 
* vorce. Dr. Barnet, in his account of 
theſe matters, taxeth Mr. Wood wich be- 
ing too credulous, and that he drew his 
informations from Dr. Sanders, an exaſ- 
perated writer of the church of Rome; bur 
Mr. Collier undertakes to juſtify Mr. Wood's 


1 


influence the people, and cauſe a diſtur- 


account, from lord Herbert's Records; 


n 


— 


(y) Echard Hiſt. of Eng. vol. 2. p. 276. | | 
) Collier Feel. Hitt, vol. 2. B. 1. p. 53. citing 4nthony 


Wood's Hift. & Antiq, Univer, Oxon. E. „ 
| which 
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which plainly make it appear, that the | gained this point, gave the King an ac- 


king threatened the univerſity, and chat 
their ſtatutes were violated, by excluding 
many who had a right to vote; (4 For 
the king ſent his confeſſor Longland to 
© the univerſity of Oxford, to procure 
« their confirmation of his Divorce from 
« Catherine. The king enjoin'd intreaties 
and threats; the chancellor Warham 
« adviſed them to follow the truth; here 
« ſentores facile aſſenſerunt regi, but the 
younger ſore of regent maſters flatly de- 
« nied. The king ſent them more threats, 
© but moves them not; ſo that at laſt the 
« artiſts, or regent maſters, altho by the 
ſtatutes nothing could be done without 
them, are excluded, and the matter com- 
© mitted only to divines, who determined 
« for the king, who puniſhed the regents.” 
The ſubſtance of this account is confirmed 
by the king's lereer to the regents and 
artiſts, wherein he declares, / * (6) that 
provided they held on in their obſtinacy, 
and gave their ſovereign any farther 
trouble, they ſhould quickly be made 
« ſenſible of the ill conſequence, and un- 
derſtand it was not their beſt to provoke 
© a horner's neſt.” DL 

When the point came to be debated in 
the univerfity of Cambridge, ſome art was 
made uſe of before the king could obtain a 
ſabfcription. Gardiner and Fox, (who were 
ſent thither purpoſely to manage the mem- 
bers) when they found matters could not 
be carried to their liking in a full con- 
gregation, with great difficulty 
the thing within the compaſs of a fmall 
committee of twenty- nine perſons, viz. 
Dr. Edmonds the vice-chancellor, ten Doc- 
tors, ſixteen Batchelors, and the two Proc- 
tors. Many of the univerſity foreſaw the 
danger of this method, and therefore they 
moved the queſtion, whether or no it 
ſhould be followed. (c) The ſecond time 
© the queſtion was put, the votes were 
equal. The third time, by prevailing 
with ſome of the contrary opinion to 
« quit the houſe; the order for a commit- 


brought | 


* count, and ſent up the names of the 
© committee, acquainting the king with 
the good condition of the affair, and that 
© they hoped, in a ſhort time, to procure a 
* majorityz which happened accordingly, 
And thus, with a great deal of difficulty, 
the king gained his point, and the mar- 
riage was declared unlaw ful. 
The next attempt king Henry made was 
upon the univerſities in France, where he 
met alſo with ſome oppoſition, tho' he 
had the king and miniſtry on his ſide. The 
faculty of divinity of Paris was far from 
being unanimous. Natalis Beda, an emi- 
nent doctor, headed a ſtrong party againſt 
the divorce, and was oppoſed by Mon- 
ſeigneur de Bellay a biſhop, one who in- 
tereſted himſelf very much in plodding for 
king Henry. When they came to number 
voices, there were fifty- three for the di- 
vorce, and forty- two againſt it, while ſome 
ſtood neuter. In the concluſion, the de- 
erte went for the divorce, and was re- 
corded July 2, 1530. The reſt of the 
univerſities of this kingdom ſubſcribed in 
like manner in favour of the king, vig. 
the faculty of canon law in Paris, May 23, 
1530; Orleans, April 5, 1529; the faculty 
of canon law of Angiers, May 7, 15 393 
Bourges, Fune 10, 1530; Tholeufe, Of3ob. I, 
1530. But here it is to be obſerved, that 
ſome of theſe unĩverſities expreſſed their ſub- 
miſſion to the church; others mention'd in 
their decree, that the marriage with Artbur 
was conſummated; and the faculty of divi- 
niry of Angiers, in oppoſition to that of the 
civilians, expreſlydeclar d againſt the divorte. 
fa) As to the univerſities in Italy, the 
king was in great hopes of ſucceeding, e- 
ſpecially in thoſe of the Venetian territories, 
where he had zealous agents, both Eng- 
hiſh and Italians, and a good bank of 
money to be employed, where any mer- 
cenary divine was diſpoſed to take the bait. 
Dr. Richard Crook was the chief perſon 
employed in thoſe parts. How he ma- 
naged, we find in one of his (e) letters to 


; 


* th 


king Herry, in which he acquaints him; 


= 


= P:. 53. * 7 | z 
& (6) Collier Ecel. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 1. p. 53. 
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(a) Lord Herbert Collect. MS. in 72 College Li 


(c) idem. | . 
= (4) That there was foul play in gaining the univerſities, 
appears from the parliament's declaration in queen Mary's. 
= 7eign, vis. That the ſeals as well of certain univerſities in 
= * {tal and France were gotten, as it were for a teſtimony, 
by the corruption of money, with a few: light perſons, 


2 


« ſcholars of fome univerſities; as alſo, the ſeals of Came 


' © univerſities of this realm were obtain'd, by great travel, 


« finiſter working, ſecret threatenings, and entreatings of 


| © ſome men of authority, ſpecially. ſent at that time thither 


for the ſame purpoſes.” Collier Eccl. Hiſt, vol. 2. B. 1. 
p. 58 | 


e MS. Letter of Dr. Crock to Henry VIII. in Bib. 
. Harley, Armig. cited by Collier, Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 2. 
B. 1. p. 58. | 5 F . es 
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that he had paid 23 crowns to frier Thomas 
for his opinion, who notwithſtanding had 
deſerted him, and declared againſt the di- 
vorce. He alſo makes mention of an e- 
minent divine, called Raphael, who, ac- 
cording as he had met with encourage- 
ment, had changed fides, being both for 
and againſt the king. Then he tells the 
king of one Ambroſe, a perſon of note in 
the univerſity of Padua, who had twenty 
crowns from him, and two friers who had 
77 crowns, which they accepted of as a 
premium for the pains they took in bring- 
ing over that univerſity to the king's party. 
By theſe and ſuch like methods, Bononia 
ſubſcribed for the divorce, June 10, 1530, 


and Padua Fuly 1, 1530. Yet, after all, 


neither theſe nor any other of the foreign 
univerſities ſpoke plain as to the queſtion 
in debate; for, as I hinted before, ¶ ) the 
Sorbonne, and faculty of canon law at 
Paris, the univerſities of Angiers and 
© Bourgesexpreſly ſuppoſe the marriage con- 
© ſummated- with Arthur and Catharine, 
* which, as has been related, the queen 
poſitively denied. This ſhe did before 
the king and court at Blach-friers, and 
appealed to his highneſs for the truth of 
it. Upon the whole therefore, we can- 
not rightly reckon theſe three univerſi- 
ties on the king's ſide, becauſe the mat- 
ter of . fact upon which they founded 
their reſolution was denied by the queen. 
Farther, tis probable the other univer- 
ſities in Italy and France, went upon 
the ſuppoſal of the marriage being con- 
ſummated between Arthur and Catha- 
* 7ine; tis not improbable, I ſay, they 
went upon this ſuppoſition, both by the 
* ſtrong expreſſions of the cenſure, and be- 
*.cauſe the reaſon of the Levitical prohi- 
* birion could not otherwiſe ſo affect this 
marriage. BY 5 

Now as for the other univerſities of 
Italy, with thoſe of Spain and Germany, 
king Henry- could obtain nothing from 
them to countenance his proceedings. 
Even MelanFhon, and the Lutherans in 
Germany, who wanted not will to oppoſe 
the ſee of Rome in all they could, were very 
open in declaring againſt the divorce. 
And Crook, in his letter to the king, com- 
plains, © (g) That all of that perſuaſion 
© at Venice, Padua, and Ferrara, where 
© there were no ſmall number of chem, 


— — 


ſerted the nullity of the king's marriage; 


very preſſing; that ſeveral univerſities had 


the Engliſb nation were ſo very extraor- 


The ſubſcribers to this letter were, the 


oppoſed the king's cauſe with great acti- 
© vity and vehemence. So that among all 
the Reformers, only Zuinglius, OEcolam- 
padius, and a few Sacramentarians, aſ- 


nor could all the pains which Cranmer 
and fir Richard Moriſon took in Germany, 
(whicher they were ſent to tamper with 
the Lutherans) prevail upon thoſe fo- 
rejgners to promote the cauſe. Collier in- 
deed pretends, that the Lutherans had the 
ſame opinion of the caſe with thoſe of the 
king's party, but were over-aw'd by the 
emperor ; in which he pays no great com- 
pliment to thoſe zealous Reformers, and 
is full as bad an apologiſt in ſaying no- 
thing for them by way of excuſe, as 
Dr. Burnet is, when he undertakes to re- 
concile their behaviour to their belief. 

If the king's party were ſo active abroad, 
you may be ſure nothing was omitted at 
home that was capable of giving the cauſe 
the advantageous turn of popularity. To 
this purpoſe, while ſome were employed 
in gaining ſubſcriptions from univerſities, 
a great many of the nobility and clergy. 
addreſſed his holineſs in a common letter, 
dated July 3o, 1530, wherein they re- 
preſent the king's caſe with all the advan- 
tages that attended it. It ſets. forth, that 
the circumſtances of the ſucceſſion were 


declared in the king's favour, with many 
other methods for clearing the point, and 
ſettling the king's conſcience ; and what 
ought to be conſidered in its place, that 
the obligations of the ſee of Rome towards 


dinary, that there was no little ingratitude 
in refuſing to make ſome return. Then 
they ſeemed to proceed to. threats, and 
that they knew where to find relief, in 
caſe his holineſs would not yield to their 
requeſt: noſtri nobis curam efſe relictam, ut 
aliunde nobis remedia requiramus. But then 
again they come to temper, and cloſe their 
remonſtrance in an humble and ſupplica- 
cory ſtile, which ſignifies, that they did 
not make a demand, but a requeſt: 2e 
claudantur paterna viſcera tam obſequen- 
tibus, tam benevolis, tam morigeris filiis. 


two archbiſhops, four biſhops, two dukes, 
two marquiſes, thirteen earls, twenty-five 


barons, twenty-rwo abbots, eight doctors 


— 


7 Collier Eccl. Hiſt, vol. 2. B. 2. p. 54. 
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of divinity, with ſeveral knights. Pope | ſtrance had not been communicared to 
Clement having received this remonſtrating him; nor that it would be agreeable to his 
letter, returned a full anſwer, September 27, | majeſty. | „ „ 
the ſame year; the ſubſtance whereof was, | By this common letter from many of 
that his holineſs was of opinion, they. had | the nobility and clergy, ic appears how 
been ſomewhat too unguarded, and too | the generality of the people, eſpecially 
violent in their expreſſions, which no- | thoſe of the court party, were inclined as 
thing could excuſe but the zeal and affec- | to the divorce, But to give ſtill a greater 
tion they had for the king their maſter ; | luſtre to the cauſe, it was thought con- 
that he acknowledged many perſonal obli- | venienc that both houſes of convocation 
gations he had to his preſent majeſty, yet | ſhould make it the ſubject of their enquiry; 
he thought they exceeded, when they | and make a decree for or againſt the di- 
ſeemed to tax him with ingratitude on | vorce. The king found no great difficulty 
that account. Indeed the queen's party | in gaining his point upon this occaſion. 
had charged him with partiality in her | Care was taken that the clergy ſhould 
disfavour, and he could nor but own him- | have ſuch repreſentatives as would fall in 
ſelf guilty in ſome meaſure, when he ap- | with the court meaſures; ſo that when the. 
pointed judges of the king's own nominat- | firſt queſtion was propoſed, vi. Whether 
ing, and that the cauſe ſhould be tried, | marrying the relict of a brother deceaſed, 
not in an indifferent place, but in England, after the conſummation of marriage, was 
and under his own eye; and if afterwards | prohibited by the law of God, and out of 
he hearkened to the queen's appeal, it was | the reach of papal diſpenſation? The ma- 
what common equity required, out of cha- jority on the king's fide were 253 againſt 
rity to both parties, and that nothing might | 19. When the other queſtion concerning 
be done with precipitation; that all the | matter of fact was pur, viz. Whether the 
princes in Europe would have complained | conſummation of marriage between Ar- 
of him, had he not taken this method; | hur and Catharine was ſufficiently proved? 
that he had hitherto put off the decree of | The cauſe being referred to forty-ſeven per- 
the conſiſtorial court, purely to pleaſure the | ſons learned in the canon law, there was " 
king; and the delay many complained of | a majority of 41 for the conſummation, 
was occaſioned by his majeſty, who had | againſt 6 that oppoſed them. == 
not ſent his agents to Rome to attend the | By theſe methods king Henry became 
cauſe. As to the opinion of the univer- | ſucceſsful ' in proſecuting the divorce a- 
fities, he ſaid he had only heard of them | mong ſeveral bodies of learned men; and 
by accident, they were never communi- | had there been no ſuperior tribunal, no- 
cated to him through a proper channel, | thing could have been carried on more ef- 
nor did he know in what manner they had | fectually towards the accompliſhing of his 
proceeded in their deciſions. He owns the | deſign. But as all theſe learned men own'd . 


r- many obligations the ſee of Rome had to | a ſubjection to the ſee of Rome, and that 
1e the Engliſh, but hopes, that neither he, | king Henry himſelf had not as yet with- 
nor any in his place, will be obliged to | drawn himſelf from irs obedience, all 
d pourchaſe the continuation of thoſe favours | the decrees hitherto made in favour of the 
in at the expence of honour and conſcience. | divorce could have no force, till the pope 
ir He knew what was due to kings, but that | had confirmed them. This king Henry 
ut much more was due to the king of kings: | and his party were very well appriſed of. 
n TH multum ſerenitati ſue debemus, tamen in| Their buſineſs therefore in the next place 
ir judicando pluris facere cogimur eum per] was, to bring his holineſs to a compliance, 
a- = guem reges regnant. He ſhould be glad to | which they endeavoured, by diſtreſſing the 
id = fee the ſucceſſion of the royal family ſe-| other party, and depriving the ſee of Rome 
me cured by an heir-male, but he was not of ſeveral privileges, and branches of ju- 
!- Sd to give one; much leſs was it to be riſdiction, which it was accuſtomed to en- 
18. { ſought by unlawful methods. As to their | joy. Beſides renewing the ancient laws 
ne * threats, he cautions them to be moderate | againſt appeals to Rome, and the orders 8 
s, and diſcreet; and that in the mean time | which had already been iſſued out, that 
ve be will endeavour to bring them to tem- no bull, brief, or other decree of any kind, 
rs per by his patience. In fine, he had ſo | coming from the pope, ſhould be received 


by any of the king's ſubjects, without his 


good an opinion of the king of England, 
10n- | expreſs approbation ; his majeſty likewiſe,. 
| Y TE, 10 


that he was inclined to think their remon- 
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to ſhewy his reſentment, began to threaten 
the holy ſee with taking away annates, or 
firſt- fruits, Peter- pence, and ſuch like pen- 
ſions paid to the pope, and by degrees put 
a ſtop to them. Now alſo the great car- 
dinal Volſey was brought into diſgrace, 
and publickly proſecuted for holding a le- 
gatine, court in the pope's name, (tho' he 
had the king's hand and ſeal to authoriſe 
what he did) and died under the ſtern 
frowns of the court, and almoſt within 
ſight of the block: He, with all the biſhops 
and clergy in the kingdom, were found 
guilty of a premunire, and were obliged 
to redeem the loſs of all their fubſtance by 
an exorbitant compoſition. Not to enter 
upon the legality of this proceeding, it 
was an indication of king Henry's temper, 
and that he was reſolved to ſtretch the 
laws, as far as they could go, to the we 
judice of rhe ſee of Rome. Bur of theſe 
matters I ſhall have an occaſion to ſpeak 
more at large hereafter. 5 
Moſt part of the year 153 1 being ſpent, 
without any progreſs in the controverſy of 
the divorce, and the king's late proceed- 
ings againſt the ſee of Rome rather prog- 
noſticating a farther rupture than an a- 
greement, this induced the French to in- 
terpoſe, and appear as mediators : For tho 
hitherto they had been great ſticklers for 
the divorce, when they were in Hopes 
thereby to bring about a match between 
king Henry and a princeſs of France, yet 
when they came to be fully convinced that 
Anne Bullen was the perſon made choice 
of, their zeal and politicks drew them an- 
other way; but ſo, that they would omit 
nothing towards keeping up a good under- 
ſtanding with the king of England. Ic had 
been agreed between the two kings that they 
ſhould have an interview. When they 
were met, which was in Ockbober 1522, 
among other matters, fomething was pro- 
poſed tending towards a reconciliation be- 
tween king Henry and the ſee of Rome; | 
and it was agreed, that the two French 
cardinals, Turn and Grandmont, being 
ſoon after to go to Rome, on the French 
king's affairs, ſhould at the fame time 


uſe their endeavours with his holineſs in « difficulty.” It was commonly ſaid that 


a meeting and conference was in a little 
time to be appointed between the pope and 
the king of France, it would be very con- 
venient if the king of England would con- 
trive to be one at that conference, where 
face to face they might talk over what 
related to that great and tedious conteſt 
which had been between them. When 
the two French cardinals arrived at Rome, 
they diſſembled not the caſe with his ho- 
lineſs; they told him plainly, that they 
had obſerved ſuch diſpofitions in the king 
of Exgland, that they believed he would 
make an entire breach with the ſee of 
Rome, if he did not obtain a divorce ; 
' wherefore they earneſtly beg'd of his ho- WW 
lineſs, that all politick conſiderations laid x 
aſide, he would immediately grant a di- 
vorce, provided the law of God would 
permit it. What the French obtained by 
their mediation, was, only to have the time 
prolonged before a decree ſhould be given, 
whereby king Henry might have leiſure to 
conſider the matter, and not puſh himfelf 
upon any raſh meaſures. | 
But, as ic ſoon appeared, the king was 
gone too far to be recalled; for Anne Bul- 
len had made an entire conqueſt, and en- 
joyed all the advantages of a queen, except 
title and ceremony. © (þ) He had created 
© her marchioneſs of Pembroke, and carried 
cher along with him, to ſee and be ſeen 
at the late famous interview in France. 
He grows every day more open in his 
carriage to her; dines with her privately 
© in his chamber, and cauſeth almoſt all 
* addreſfes to be made by her in matters of 
the greateſt moment.” However, it was 
a general ſurprize, when it came to be un- 
derſtood how near ſhe was being the king's 
wife; for either while ſhe was with the 
king at Calais, or ſoon after their return 
into Eng/and, they were privately mar- 
ried (7) by Dr. Roland Lee, one of his 
majeſty's chaplains, the king having firſt 
aſſured him, that the pope had granted 
him a bull of divorce from queen Catha- 
rine. (4) This may ſeem an unuſual 
© ſtep, becauſe the divorce was ftill-unde- 
© cided; but the king broke through this 
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favour of the king of England. The ge- | 
neral method propoſed was, that whereas 
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ſhe was married November 14; but Burnet 
tells us, ( that the day was given out 


Q 


wy 


| 7 Heylin Hiſt. Refor. p. 260. 
i © He privately married her within a few days after 
© his. return, the divorce being yet undecided between him 
» * andthe queen.“ Hoylin Hill; Refor. p. . 


(+) Collier Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 1. p. 71. 
1 [) * The day of marriage was given out wrong on de- 
gu.“ Burnet Hiſt, Refor. vol. 3. p. 70. 


wrong 
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vrong on deſign; yet he leaves the reader 
to gueſs at the deſign, which I ſuppoſe 
muſt have been, that the king might ſtill 
amuſe the world with the imagination, 
that a trial of the cauſe was {till to be ex- 
pected. „ 
Now tho' the king, by marrying Anne 
Bullen, had taken a ſhort way of putting 
an end to the controverſy, yet neither his 
friends nor his enemies could be truly 
fatisfied with the method. His enemies 
might attack Him for diſobeying the 
church and ſee of Rome, from whence he 
waited for a decree, and hitherto made no 
expreſs diſclaim of the authority. His 
friends could make no apology for him, 
who had neglected thoſe rules which they 
thought neceſſary for his juſtification. 
However, to put a gloſs upon the matter, 
and make the beſt of ſuch irregular pro- 
ceedings, a way was contrived to make 
this marriage paſs upon the world as a le- 
gal and canonical ceremony, tho” indeed it 
was an unparallel'd inſtance of raſhneſs 
and precipitation, Let us ſee then how 
they went about to rectify this blunder. 
The defign in the main was, to continue 
the trial about the divorce, and at length 
have it determined among themſelves, 
without any regard to the ſee of Rome. 
The death of archbiſhop Warbam, which 
happened Auguſt 23, 1532, and under 
whom the controverſy moved very ſlowly, 
gave the king an opportunity of embracing 
the method they had choſen. © (n) And to 
fucceed the better in this affair, a proper 
_ perſon was to be pitched upon for the 
ſee of Canterbury, a perſon of character 
and refolution, and not very obſequious 
to the ſee of Rome. Theſe qualities ſeem'd 
© to concur in Dr, Cranmer. This gentle- 
man was a divine of Cambridge, where he 
was fellow of a college, but happening to 
marry, loft his fellowſhip. His wife dying, 
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8 he betook himſelf again to an academical 
3 life. When the controverſy about the king's 
" marriage was firſt diſcourſed of, Cranmer 


was tutor to two young: gentlemen, Mr. 
Creſſy's ſons of Waltham, whither he and his 
pupils had retired during the time thar 
Cambridge was infected with the plague. 
Now the king being at Waltham, Dr. Fox 
his almoner lodged: at Mr. Greffy's houſe, 
where, as he diſcours d with Mr. Cranmer 
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concerning the king's marriage, Cranmer (aid, 


(n) If it could be proved that marrying 
a brother's wife was contrary to the law 
of God, a diſpenſation would be out of 
the pope's power. This paſſage Fox re- 
ports to the king, who well pleaſed thereat, 
profeſſes, that this man had the ſow by the 
right ear.” This indeed was the topick 
the king went upon, and the only one that 


 Cranmer's intimation, the nature of the 
queſtion required that he ſhould inſiſt up- 
on it. Afterwards Dr. Cranmer became 
chaplain to the earl of Miliſbirr, brother 
to Anne Bullen, and was recommended by 
him to the king, as a perſon zealons for 
him in the cauſe of the divorce, upon 
which he was employed by his majeſty 
abroad, both in Traly, Germany, and 
France. He reſided in Germany at the time 
of archbiſhop Warham's death, where he 


theran divines in favour of the king, and 
was nominated for the ſee of Canterbury 
during his abode there. Mr. Echard tells 
us, that in imitation of ſome of the an- 
cient fathers, he would have declined that 
honour ; but others ſuſpect the-demur (if 
there was any) was upon another account. 
It is well known, that by his frequent con- 
verſation with the Lutherans, he had im- 


ſo far engaged that way, as; notwithſtand- 


faid to have been either ſiſter or daughter 
ro Opander, the great pillar of Lutheran- 
in. Now tis fuppoſed, that theſe cano- 
nical impediments were the occaſion that 
he could nor on a fudden refolve hitnfelf 
as to the dig nity offered him by the King. 
However, at laſt he found out a way how 
ro-extricate himfelf from theſe difficulties ; 
he left his confort behind him, at leaſt for 


orders againſt receiving any decrees from 


thence) and the pope readily granted 
them. He paid goo ducars, by way of 
compoſition, for the annates, tho there 


had been an order againſt ſich payments. 
Nay, he accepted the title of the pope's 
legare, and made the cuſtomary vow of 
obedience to the holy ſee, and was after- 
wards conſecrated March 13, 1533. 
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could be ſerviceable to him; but befides . 


was negotiating matters with the La- 


bibed ſeveral of their principles, and was 


ing his vows, to have taken a wife, who is - 


n) Collier Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 2. p. 73. 
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Now it cannot be thought that either 
the king or Cranmer were entirely ſincere 
upon chis occaſion, but rather that their 
behaviour was a ſerviceable condeſcenſion, 
ſuch as the juncture required. This ſeems 
drobable, from the inconſiſtency obſerv- 
able in the whole management of the at- 
fair, eſpecially Cranmer's carriage is a 
plain proof of it. For a little before the 
ceremony of his conſecration, he with- 
drew into a private corner, and there 
made a proteſt againſt what he was going 
to ſwear to in regard of his obedience to 
the ſee of Rome. Some of our hiſtorians 
endeavouring to palliate this matter, make 
an apology for him after an odd ſort of a 
manner. (o) If this ſeem'd too artificial, 


© ſays one, for a man of his ſincerity, yet 


« ſtill he acted fairly, and without actual 
« deceit.” Another ſays, © (p) If he did 
not wholly ſave his integrity, yet he in- 
tended to act fairly, and above board. 
But how a man can act fairly, ſays 
« Mr. Collier, and yet not fave his inte- 
« ority, is farther than I can diſcover; and 
therefore, with due regard to Granmer's 
memory, it muſt be ſaid, there. was 
« ſomething of human infirmity in this 
< management.” Several of theſe human 
infirmities were afterwards obſerved in 
Cranmer's conduct, if thoſe errors in life 
can properly be. called infirmities, which 
are the reſult of thought, and mature 
deliberation , - and where matters of the 
greateſt concern are in election. What I 
ſhall hereafter. take notice of in this re- 
ſpect, is recorded both in Proteſtant and 
tholick writers, who have charged this 
prelate with many inconſiſtences in his 
behaviour, and ſcandalous prevarications, 
even from his firſt ſetting out into the 
world, till the time of his death. 
To proceed, Cranmer being thus quali- 
fied, . both by nature, affection, and dig- 
nity, to become uſeful to his maſter; (for 
as Mr. Echard candidly owns, (r) he 
«* ſeemed in ſome things too much ſubject 
to the king's imperious temper,') the 


grand affair of the divorce was committed 


to his management. The pope could not 
be brought to comply. The king had 
cauſed ' himſelf. to be ſtiled head of the 
church of England, by the biſhops and 


- 


king Henry and Catharine was void from 


| 


clergy, in the ſubmiſſion they paid to him, 
when they were declared guilty of a pre- 
munire ; and Cranmer enjoying a metro- 
politick power over the biſhops, &c. this 
was the. ground they went upon, and the 
authority they deſigned to juſtify them- 
ſelves by, in deciding the controverſy. 
But then the difficulty was, In whom the 
radical power was lodged, and by whom 
the executive power ſhould be performed? 
Here indeed they were pinched. However, 
ic happened in this manner; after the me- 
thod was pitched upon, Cranmer writes to 
the king, deſiring that his majeſty would 
be pleaſed ro impower him to examine, 
and pronounce a final ſentence upon the 
controverſy, And accordingly the king, 
by an inſtrument ſealed and ſigned with 
his royal hand, gives him authority to call 
a court, and put an end to the debate. 
The words of the inſtrument are theſe: 
© (5) Wherefore ye whom God and we have 
* ordained archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
< primate of this our realm of England, to 
* whoſe office it has been, and is apper- 
* taining, by the ſufferance of us and our 
* progenitors, as you write yourſelf moſt 
« juſtly and truly, to order, judge, and 
determine meer {ſpiritual cauſes within 
© this our realm. Therefore in your 
« moſt humble wiſe, you apply unto us in 


the ſaid letters, to grant unto: you our 

licenſe, to proceed to the examination 
and final determination of the ſaid cauſe, 
in exoneration of your conſcience to- 
© wards God. Wherefore 'we in- 
« clining to your humble petition, by theſe 
our letters, ſealed with our ſeal, and 
0 
c 
» 


ſigned with our ſign manual], do licenſe 

you to proceed in the ſaid cauſe, and to 
the examination and final determination 
* of the ſame. By the ſtrength of this 
inſtrument, Cranmer ſummons a court to 
be held at Dunſtable, where ſeveral bi- 
ſhops, divines, and civilians arrived, May 
20, 1533. The ſynod fitting, the king 
was firſt called upon, who appeared by 
his proctor. Then the queen being twice 
called, and neither appearing in perſon, 
nor by any one for her, ſhe was pronounced 
contumax, and May 23 the archbiſhop 
paſſed ſentence, that the marriage berween 
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e Echard Hiſt. of Esgl. vol. 2. p. 281. 
(gp. Burnet Hiſt. Refor. part 1. p. 129. 
(9) Collier Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 1. p. 74. 
(7) Echard Hiſt, of Engl. vol. 2. p. 284. ; 


] King Henry VIITs Commiſſion to Cranmer to pro- 
nounce upon the Divorce, ex Bibl. Rob. Harley, Armig. 
cited by Collier, Ecel. Hiſt, vol. 2. in the Collect. p. 15. 


the 


ſoon after, the marriage ceremony was pub- 


| ever ſince the breaking up of the legatine 


Book I. Henzy VIII. Art. II. 
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the beginning. And now \he affair of 
Ann Bullen was no longer a ſecret; for 


lickly perform'd, tho they had been pri- 
varely married about five months before, 
and Ann Bullen's appearing to be big with 
child, was the occaſion that theſe mat- 
ters cou'd not conveniently be deferr'd 
any longer. Several writers have made; 
themſeves merry with this juggle, as they 
call it, between king Henry VIII. and the 
archbiſhop. After an application of near 
ſeven years continuance to the ſee of Rome 
for relief, Cranmer found our the ſecret, 
that the king himſelf was the proper judge 
of the affair. I ſhall not pretend to deter- 
mine that grand controverſy, how far the 
power of princes extends in regard of the 
church; but certainly matter of fact is 
flagrantly miſrepreſented, when Cranmer 
informs the king, that his predeceſſors 
look'd upon it to belong to their office to 
determine cauſes merely ſpiritual; of which 
practice I believe the Engliſb hiſtory does 
not afford ſo much as one ſingle precedent, 
or even ſo much as an attempt that way: 
and as for diſpenſations concerning mar- 
riages, tis well known thro' what hands 
they uſually paſs'd, and that the kings of 
Englandgtho' they might pretend to a right 
of nominating the archbiſhops of Canter- 
bury, yet from the beginning neither they 
nor any other biſhops were look'd upon as 
ſufficiently qualified to exerciſe their ju- 
ridical power, unleſs they were firſt ap- 


proved of and confirm'd by the ſee of 
Rome; and this, I ſuppoſe, Cranmer was 
mindful of, when before his conſecration : 


he thought it proper, and neceſlary, to ap- 
ply himſelf to the pope. It is allowed, that 
Cranmer was made biſhop by God, and 
by, the king's permiſſion. and appointment, 
and that his majeſty might impower him 
to call a court; but neither had Cranmer 
any independent power of himſelf to pro- 
nounce upon the controverſy (the oath he 
had taken to obey the ſee of Rome, and 
laws of the church reſtraining him in that 
point) nor cou'd the king give him autho- 
rity to act in the caſe, who not being ca- 
pable of a power merely ſpiritual, cou'd 
not give what he had not; and beſides, he 
was not as yet inveſted with that ſpiritual ſu- 
Premacy, which he afterwards la id claim to. 
Before I proceed to give an account how 
theſe matters were reliſh'd by the ſee of 
Rome, it will be requiſite to obſerve, that 


court at Blackfriers, king Henry took all 
occaſions to ſhew his reſentment ; and tho' 
a correſpondence was ſtill kept on, yet it 
was far from being; in a friendly manner. 
The orders iſſued out by his majeſty con- 
cerning decrees from Rome; the cuſtomary 
payments of annates, Peter-pence, &c. were 
a great ſubject of complaint. But what 
moſt affected pope Clement, was the ru- 
mour concerning Ann Bullen, whom he 
publickly entertain'd, as if he deſign'd to 
make her his Wife. This occaſion'd his 


holineſs to write ſeveral letters ro him, 


fill'd both with admonitions and threats. 
In one of theſe letters dated November 15, 
15 32, after having complain d of his ma- 
jeſty's coldneſs towards the ſee of Rome for 
the four years laſt paſt, who formerly had 
diſcover'd ſo much zeal for it, both by his 
pen and his ſword, he mentions to him 
what was reported concerning Ann Bullen, 
yer hoped the report was falſe; but 
in caſe he had abandon'd his queen, and 
entertain'd. that lady, it was a fact that 
wou'd have very diſmal conſequences : It 
wou'd ſcandalize the church, exaſperate all 
the queen's relations, put all Europe in a 
combuſtion, and that both Turks and he- 
reticks wou'd. make a hand of the confu- 
ſion. Wherefore he adviſeth him, if the 
report was true, to recall queen Ca- 
tharine, and forthwith cauſe Ann Bullen 
to be diſmils'd ;. otherwiſe, He ſhou'd 
be oblig'd to make uſe of his power, and 


let looſe the cenſures of the church: Thar 


in fine, as he had written to him before to 
the ſame purpoſe, fo he hop'd his majeſty 
wou'd ſtand in need of no farther admo- 


nition. But you have heard of the ſucceſs. 


of theſe letters, by what was concluded 
at Dunſtable. | WN T 

When Clement VII. was fully inform'd 
that king Henry had actually married 
Ann Bullen, he thought it high time to 
take notice of it in the manner that became 


his place and dignity. Wherefore he im- 


mediately threatens all thoſe with excom- 
munication who were concern d in that 
uncanonical proceeding, with an expreſs 
order that the parties ſhou'd ſeparate, and 
make their appearance at Rome, within 
ſuch a time; and then gave directions to 
the officers of the conſiſtorial gourt, to pro- 
ceed to a decree about the divorce, which 
hitherto had been ſuſpended at the intreaty 
of ſeveral Princes, who apprehended the 
conſequences of a haſty determination. 
Mean time king Henry was not without 
2 | fear; 
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fear; and had the powers of Europe, whoſe 
intereſt was concern'd in this bold attempt, 
reſented it as they might have done, it 
might haye proved as fatal to the crown 
of England,as it was to their church, which, 
under a pretence of liberty, has ever ſince 
been ſubjected to the lay power, even as 
to all the eſſentials of the ſacerdotal cha- 
rafter. Wherefore to prevent any miſ- 
chief that might happen to the civil go- 
vernment from this revolution in church 
affairs, Henry tampers with Francis I. king 
of France, to ſtand by him, and endea- 
vours to ſet him at variance with the 
pope; and in order to this, he labours 
ro hinder the interview which was to be 
at Marſeilles between pope Clement and the 
French king, and where king Henry him- 
ſelf had engaged to appear either perſonally 
or by his ambaſſadors; and accordingly 
the duke of Norfolk was ſent thither, but re- 
call'd upon the conſideration now mention d. 
However, the king of England was pre- 


. vail'd upon by Francis to ſuffer his agents 


to take a journey to Marſeilles, not with- 
out ſome hopes of a reconciliation. The 
pom employed upon this occaſion were 

. Stephen Gardiner, and Sir Francis 
Bryan; the firſt an eminenc civilian and 
ſubtle politician, the other a great favou- 


rite with king Henry, and a conſtant com- 


r in his pleaſures. Their commiſ- 
on was, among other things, to appeal to 
a general council, which his holineſs 
thought was only a ſubterfuge and mere 
evaſion; as indeed it plainly appear'd ſoon 
afterwards, when the pope having inti- 
mated his intention of calling a general 
council, with the concurrence of the em- 
peror, and the reſt of the princes of Eu- 
rope, king Henry drew back, and publiſh'd 
ewo declarations in order to juſtify his 
non- appearance, as may be ſeen in Jobn 
Fox (t). And indeed, it was not his intereſt 
to expoſe himſelf and his cauſe upon that 
occaſion, where he was fatisfied no regard 
wou'd be had to his threats. : 
While the congreſs was held at Mar- 


ſeilles, Gardiner and Bryan carried them- 


ſelves ſo indecently in regard of pope Cle- 
ment, that the king of France was 
much feandalized at em, and told em 


plainly, that tho he had been all 4.9 
a friend to their maſter, and had omitted 
nothing that might contribute towards 


8 3 2 


furthering the divorce, yet he wou' d 


not favour him in any thing that 
tended towards diſobeying the ſee of 
Rome in matters of religion. How- 
ever, he was always ready to make up 
all differences between their maſter and 
his holineſs; and accordingly he uſed his 
endeavours. For the interview at Mar- 
ſeilles being ended, du Bellay biſhop of 
Paris was ſent ambaſſador into England, 
where he complain'd of the behaviour of 
the king's agents at Marſeilles, who, by 
their indiſcreet and paſſionate ſpeeches, 
ſeem'd diſpoſed rather to widen, than 
make up the breach. Ar the. ſame time 
he affured the king, that if his majeſty was 
inclin'd to come to an agreement with 
the ſee of Rome, let him conſider of pro- 
poſals, and he wou'd carry 'em himſelf 
to Rome, tho the time was unſeaſonable, 
it being now the middle of winter. Ac- 
cordingly the king gives his conſent to the 
journey. When du Bellay arrived at Rome, 
he found the emperor's party urging the 
pope daily for a ſpeedy deciſion; but the 
French ambaſſador labour'd for a delay; 
and having acquainted his holineſs with 
ſome general heads towards an accommo- 


dation, du Bellay only defir'd a reſpite of 


time till a meſſenger cou'd return with 
an anſwer from England. The time allotted 
for the king's anſwer being expir'd, du Bel- 
lay apprehending the court wou'd imme- 
diately come to a reſolution, petition d for 
ſix days more reſpite. But whether 'thro' 


the emperor's importunity, or the opinion 


the pope had of king Henry's inſincerity; 
to which may be added, a general report 
all over Rome, that the pope and cardinals 
were daily lam d, and ridicul'd pub- 
lickly in London, in plays and farces, the 
decree paſs'd in the conſiſtory, and was 


ſign d by his holineſs May 23, 1534, where- | 1 


by the marriage between king Henry and 
queen Catharine was declared valid, and 
Cranmer's ſentence annull'd. Tis reported, 


that two days after the pope had fign'd the 


decree, du Bellay's meſſenger arriv'd from 


| England with king Henry's ſubmiſſion up- 


on certain terms, together with a letter 
from the king of France, deſiring his holi- 
neſs to accept of em. The terms of this 


pretended ſubmiſſion were, that his holi- 


neſs wou d not proceed to eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures, ſo as to remove his majeſty from 


* 
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that queen Catharine dying about 2 1 months 


the communion of the faithful; that per- | 
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WU: the congreſs at Marſeilles. He tells us, that 


ceertainly wou'd have made an advantage 


» tion that he kept off merely upon a tem 


1 chiefly from events, take the liberty to 


ſons exaſperated, or ſuſpected to be againſt 
him, might not be permitted to ſpeak in the 
cauſe; and laſtly, that his own agents 
and managers might have the liberty to be 
heard, and produce what they cou'd in his 
defence. Now how far the king was ſin- 
cere in theſe demands, or whether or no 
they were conſiſtent with the methods and 
authority claim'd by the conſiſtorial court, 
J leave others to judge; in the mean time 
it appears to me, that what the king re- 
quired was intangling the cauſe, and ma- 
king it endleſs. | 

Dr. Burnet, (u) from what records J 
cannot tell, gives an account, that the more 
moderate cardinals came to the pope after 
the cauſe was decided, and requeſted that 
it might be brought again into the conſiſto- 
ry; which he allowed of; but the Impe- 
Tialiſts ſo managed matters, that the former 
decree was confirm'd. Whether ſuch re- 
hearings are in uſe in that court, or whe- 
ther it be probable that the court wou'd 
go a ſecond time upon that caſe, which 
they had but juſt before determin'd, is 
ſcarce a ſubject of enquiry: ſuch reports 
ought to be well grounded before rhey can 
obtain credit ; much more uglikely it is 
what Echard(x) relates to have happened at 


the pope agreed with the king of France, 
that in caſe king Henry wou'd give up all 
* thoſe privileges, which he had of late taken 
from the ſee of Rome, the decree paſs'd 
in England in favour of the divorce ſhou'd 
be allowed of, and confirm'd. The king 


of this conceſſion, and we ſhou'd have 
heard a great deal more of it. Doubtleſs 
the pope had ſeveral politick conſiderationg, 
as well as thoſe of religion, not to comply 
with king Henry; but to make a declara- 


poral view, is a miſmanagement that diſ- 
| cerning pope can never be thought guil- | 
Several writers who judge of matters 


charge pope Clement with imprudence and 
precipitation, in that he did not wait a 
little longer till 4 Bellay's meſſenger re- 


ö | turn'd from England; to which they add; | 


Fans * 
wo 


after the decree, had it been ſuſpended till 
that time, matters might have been com- 
promis d to the king's ſatisfaction. But 
how cou'd the pope foreſee what wou'd 


come to paſs? Or pry into thoſe ſecrets 


which were only known to the Almighty ? 
I leave cardinal Palauicini (y) to make an 
apology for his holineſs, as to what concerns 
the prudential part, and ſhall only men- 
tion whar'a certain author obſerves from St. 
Auguſiin, (z) That the prelates of the church 
ought to be cautious in their cenſures, where 
there is danger of ſchiſm. That Clement 
VII. uſurp'd not a power which did not 
belong to him, and that he offended not 
againſt juſtice in the ſentence he pronounced 
againſt Henry VIII. all muſt acknowledge 
who own his ſupremacy in matters of 
religion. EN | 

What politick methods king Henry af- 
terwards made uſe of, to ſecure himſelf a- 
gainſt thoſe that were diſpoſed to call him 
to an account for the injury done to em 
by this project of the divorce, and what 
alliances he made, in order to defend him 
ſelf, may be ſeen both in our own and fo- 
reign hiſtorians, to whom I remit the rea- 
der; I ſhall only obſerve how he endea- 
vour'd to pacify the emperor, who was 
the perſon chiefly affronted, and what ar- 
guments he made uſe of to palliate the 
matter. He took the firſt opportunity to 
ſend an ambaſſador to the imperial courr, 
who in a ſer, formal ſpeech undertook to 
juitify what his maſter had done in the 
affair of the divorce. The ſubſtance of 
his harangue was, That his maſter had 
done a great deal more than whar he was 
ſtrictly obliged to: that he might have 
contented himſelf with the opinion of his 
own divines; but for the general ſatis- 
faction of the world had adviſed with 
many foreign univerſities, whoſe approba- 


tion he had  obtain'd ; beſides, that his 


maſter king Henry was a perſon of great 
learning, and very capable of judging of 
the nature of the | controverſy; that the 
emperor ought not to take it ilł what was 
done, fince it was merely to purchaſe cafe 
to a ſcrupulous conſcience: That ĩndeed 
he had made intereſt at ſeveral courts, as 
at Romeand Paris; andeven with the empe- 
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. Burnet Hiſt. Ref. p. 1. B. 2. p. 136. 

55 Echard Hiſt. of Engl. vol. 2. p. 281. 

(3) Palavicini L. 3. Hift. Con. Trid. cap. 1 5. 91 
() St. Aug. L. 3. contra Parmenianum c. 2; Cum quiſq; 
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fratrum, id eſt chriſtianorum intus in Eceleſiæ ſocietate con- 
ſtitutorum, in aliquo tali peccato fuerit deprehenſus, ut ana- 
thetuate, ed Naber wer, fat hoe abi Peftenlum ſohiſmaris 
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ror himſelf, to have his deſign take effect; 
but it was no more than a compliment; 
for it was his opinion, that he might in the 
beginning have done the thing by his own 
authority, as he now actually had done. 
Then he complains, that the pope had jug- 
gled all along with his maſter firſt by a 
fraudulent bull, and then by ſtudied and 
affected delays for the ſpace of near ſeven 
years; that, to be ſhort, the affair belong'd 
to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the 
reſt of the Engliſb prelates, who had done 
_ His maſter juſtice. And then he concludes, 
that all debates ought to have an end; 
making uſe of theſe words by way of cloſe. 
Si poſſis, rele: fi non poſſis, quocumgue 
„ 7 
Had king Henry ſtopt here, there might 
Have been ſome hopes of a reconciliation, 
bur he cou'd not ſecure himſelf withour 
making a farther conqueſt. In the next 
place therefore, he takes care to call a 
parliament, and to have his marriage con- 
firm'd by ſtatute, fo that there might be 
no defect in law, in caſe he had children. 
Farther, as he had already aſſum'd the 
title of head of the church, ſo he im- 
proved it to a ſpiritual ſupremacy, and it 
was confirm d to him by act of parliament, 
which imported, that he was the fountain 
of all juriſdiction, both temporal and ſpi- 
ritual, and that all errors, herefies, Sc. 
were to be examin'd and redreſſed by him. 
An oath was alſo impoſed to the ſame pur- 
poſe, hereby his ſubjects were obliged to 
diſclaim all foreign ſpiritual juriſdiction, 
upon the penalty of high treaſon; and ſe- 
veral eminent perſons that refuſed to com- 
ply, were condemn'd and executed. Af- 
terwards it was repreſented to him, that 
At was iinpoſſible to enjoy his ſupremacy 
in quiet, unleſs he did ſomething in order 
to keep the eccleſiaſtical bodies under. 
He had already humbled the biſhops and 
clergy, by making em ſubmit to the penal- 
ties of a Premunire; but the monks were 
a rich and powerful body, and being e- 
ſteem d creatures of the pope, notwith- 
ſanding, the oath they had taken to the 
king, were in a capacity of giving him a 
great deal of diſturbance. This conſide- 
ration put him upon the project of ſeizing 
the monaſtick lands. Theſe things I only 
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behaviour, and cruelties whereby the 


pieties daily increas'd, he was compelld 


her end draw near, ſhe ſent the king the 


to be a good father unto her, as I have 


ticulars whereof ſhall be given in the two 
next articles. . 8 © 

But to come towards a concluſion of 
this grand controverſy. Pope Clement VII. 
dying September 25, 15 34, (a) he lived not to 
© execute any cenſures againſt king Henry. 
* So that inſtead of putting the matter paſt 
© reconciliation, there was only a ſentence gi- 
© ven, annulling all that the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury had done. After wards Paul 
III. Clement's ſucceſſor, finding himſelf o- 
bliged to take notice of the ſacrilegious 


church was daily more and more ſcanda- 
liz'd, orders a ſentence of excommuni- 
cation, interdiction, Fc. to be drawn up a- 
gainſt the king and his whole kingdom, 
dated Auguſt 30, 1535, which notwith- 
ſtanding was not publiſh'd, nor of any 
force till above two years after, viz. Ja- 
nuary 1, 1538, fo that the ſee of Rome did 
not proceed with precipitation. (5) It had 
all this time been ſuſpended, till the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of monaſteries, and the rumour of burn- 
ing Becket's bones did ſo inflame the pope, 
that he reſolved upon the utmoſt extre- 
mities; therefore this year he publiſh'd 
the bull, which he declared he had long 
ſuſpendeg, at the interceſſion of ſome 
princes, who hoped that king Henry 
might have been reclaimed by gentle 
methods; and therefore ſince his im- 
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ro proceed to the higheſt cenſures.” 

As for queen Catharine who was the 
harmleſs occaſion of this great conteſt, ſhe 
lived nor long after ſhe was divorced, dying 
at Kimbolton, Fanuary 8, 1536. Finding 


following letter. (c) The hour of my death 
now approaching, I cannot chuſe, but 
out of the love bear you, to adviſe you 
of your ſoul's health, which you ought 
© to prefer to all conſiderations! of rhe 
© world or fleſh whatſoever ; for which 
« you have caſt me into many calamities, 
and yourſelf into many troubles : But 1 
forgive you all; and pray, God to do 10 
likewiſe. For the reſt, I commend unto 
you Mary our daughter, beſeeching you ⁵⁶ 


© heretofore deſir d. I muſt intreat you alſo 
to reſpe& my maids, and give them in 


| 


mention in general at preſent, the parti- 


marriage, which is not much, they being 
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(e Queen Catharine's letter to king Hen. 
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« but three; and to all my other ſervants 
a year's pay, beſides their due, laſt 
« otherwiſe they ſhould be unprovided for. 
« Laſtly, J make this vow, that my eyes 
have deſir'd you above all things. She 
lived not long after the writing of this 
letter. (d) And the king received the 
© news of her death not without tears, or- 
« dering her to be buried in the abby- 
church of Peterborough.” All our hi- 
ſtorians agree in giving this lady the beſt 
of characters. (e) She was a devout and 
« exemplary lady, who uſed to work much 
with her own hands amongſt her wo- 
men; and her ſeverities and devotions, 
« which were known to her prieſts, and 
© her almſdeeds, joined to her misfortunes, . 
© raiſed a high eſteem of her in all ſorts of 
people. Tis farther ſaid of her, by 
thoſe that were in the ſecret of her life, 
that ſhe roſe to midnight prayers, and 
was up again at five; on the vigils of ſe- 
veral feaſts lived wholly on bread and 
water; confeſſed her fins every Wedneſday 
and Friday, and received the ſacrament 
every. Sunday ; read the faints lives every 
afternoon : to her maids; was frequent in 
prayer, which ſhe conſtantly performed 
on her bare knees. Her ſoul was elevated 
above the world, which appeared by her 
conſtancy and meekneſs in the variety of 
fortune. Proſperity. did not corrupt her, 
nor adverſity deject her; and what advan- 
tage ſoever her enemies might have over 
her in point of law and politicks, ſhe far 
ſurpaſſed them in claims of a greater con- 
cern. 1 5:3 0{3- 
It only remains, that, for the ſatisfaction 
of readers who deſire to have ſome inſight 
into the merits of the cauſe, I ſum up 
the arguments as they were urged on both 
ſides, in relation to the queſtion of right 

which was ſcarce touched upon in court ? 
the validity of the diſpenſation being the 
main point there debated. The general query 
was, whether the Levitical law, which 
prohibited the taking of a brother's wife, 
was natural, or only ceremonial; for it 
was agreed on both ſides, that it was not 
in the pope's power to diſpenſe with the 

law of nature. The learned either were, 
or ſeem'd to be divided on the ſubject. But 
thoſe that appeared in print for the queen 
were far ſuperior to the others in number, 
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in the world, much more ſuperior to them 
in learning. Thoſe of the queen's party 
that occur to me at preſent; were Biſhop 
Fiſher, Biſhop Tunſtal, Dr. Holyman, Dr. 
Clark, Dr. Ridley, Dr. Powel, Dr. Abel, 
Dr. Featherſton, Dr. Weſt, Sc. all Engliſh 
divines, who wrote againſt the divorce; 
and were ſupported by a great number of 
foreigners, ſome whereof were Tralian 
divines, viz. Thomas Cajetan Cardinal, Pe- 
trus Paulus Caperella, Sepulveda, Nugo- 
rola; others Spaniards, viz. Franciſcus 
Royas, Alphonſus Vervez, Alphonſus de 
Caftro, Alvarez Gametius; and of the 
French, were, Eguinarus Baro, Duarenus, 
and Conranus; alſo Joannes Cockleus: a 
German, and Ludovicus a Schora a Flemin. 
On the other ſide, the chief that publiſhed 
any writings were, Cranmer, Wakefield; 
and fir Richard Moriſon. I don't find that 
the learned men that ſubſcribed for the di- 
vorce in foreign univerſities, were very ſol- 
licitous about writing upon the ſubject ; 
for there are grounds to think, that they 
were drawn in by fraud and bribery, and 
that they were not of a different opinion 
from the ſee of Rome, when the caſe was 
truly ſtated, or at leaſt, they were con- 
vinced of their miſtake ſoon after. I will 
repeat the arguments of both parties, as 
they are collected and ſumm'd up by an in- 
genious hand, who has an excellent faculty 
in making abridgments. N 

/ Thoſe on the king's party alledged; 
That the laws of Moſes which concerned 


© marriage, were not particular for the 


© Fews, but were for all times and all na- 
tions; that they were grounded upon 
natural decency ; that God calls the 
© breaches of thoſe laws wickedneſſes and 
© abominations, and threatens the moſt 


© ſevere puniſhments to ſuch as will not 


© obſervethem ; that the fins for which the 
© Canaanites were rooted out of their own 
© land, were theſe ; that they were defiled _ 
* with theſe impurities ; that the prohibi- 
tion to marry the brother's wife, was not 
leſs ſtrict than that of marrying within 
the other degrees of conſanguinity and 
affinity, ſet down in Leviticus; that that 
law was never repeal'd, or explained by 
TFeſus Chrift, or his apoſtles, but on the 
contrary, St. Fobn Baptiſt had ſharply re- 
proved Herod for marrying his brother's 


A 


* 


wife that the apoſtle St. Pau! had 


1 


and, according to the character they had 
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: ſhewn how deteſtable ſuch monſtrous 
conjunctions were under the Goſpel, by 
condemning the inceſtuous Corinthian, 
who had married his father's wife, ſo 
ſeverely, as an action contrary to the 
laws of nature, acknowledged and prac- 
© tiſed even by heathens; that the firſt 
* Chriſtians had ever accounted the laws 
of Leviticus to be inviolable; that Ter- 
« tullian, Origen, St. Bafl, St, Ferome, 
« St. Chryſoſtom, St. Ambroſe, St. Auguſtin, 
and Heſjchius, had ſeverely condemned 
the martiage of a man and his brother's 
« wife, and affirmed, that this prohibition 
« was not particular to the Jews, but ge- 
© neral ro all mankind; that the council 
of Neoccſarea excommunicated every 
man who married his wife's ſiſter, and 
the woman that ſhould marry two bro- 
« thers; and the ſame canon was rein- 
forced by a council held under Gre- 
* gory II. that in all the councils that have 
© taken notice of the degrees of affinity, 
within which it is not lawful to contract 
marriage, this of the brother and ſiſter- 
in-law is put among them; that the 
pope St. Gregory being conſulted by Au- 
guſtin the monk, whom he ſent into 
England, whether it was lawful for a 
man to marry his brother's widow, an- 
ſwered, that this fort of martiages were 
forbidden ; and if any perſons who were 
lately converted, had contracted any ſuch 
before their converſion, they oughr to be 
adviſed not to aſſociate with their wives; 
that there never was a more favourable 
occaſion to diſpenſe with ſuch marriages 
than this, if the church had had power; 
that other popes, as, Caliætus, Zacharias, 
and Innocent III. had poſitively declared 
againſt ſuch ſort of marriages, grounded 
upon the prohibition of Leviticus, as 
upon a perpetual law. Laſtly, they 
quoted a great number of ſchool-men and 
_ © carjoniſts, who had taught, that all con- 
tracts of marriage within the degrees for- 
« bidden in Leviticus are void. And they 
* added, that one of the errors condemned 
in Wickhiff was, that the law of God did 
not forbid this ſort of marriages. But 
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* becauſe there might be a diſtinction be- 
* tween a marriage conſummated, and 
© that which was not; and that ic was 
« afſerted, that the marriage between Ca- 
© tharine and Arthur was not conſum- 
© mated; or at leaſt, that if it was uncertain 
© whether it was or not, there was ſome 
© reaſon to doubt whether in that caſe the 
* marriage of the brother's widow was 
« equally forbidden: They add, that the 
* validity and accompliſhment of a mar- 
* riage did not neceſſarily depend upon its 
* conſummation, but upon the mutual 
* conſent of the man and the woman; and 
for this reaſon it was, that Adonij ab could 
© not marry Abiſbag, becauſe ſhe had been 


© his father David's wife, tho' he never 


* knew her; and upon this account it is 
* alſo, that by the law of Moſes if a damſel 
© betrothed to a man abandoned herſelf 
© to another, ſhe was to be ſtoned for 
* an adultereſs; and it is on this ground 
© that it was held, that there was a true 
marriage between Jeſeph and the Bleſſed 
Virgin, and that Adam and Eve were 
man and wife, before they had any car- 
nal knowledge of each other; that the 
councils, fathers, and divines, make the 


moſt judicious of the canoniſts are of the 
ſame opinion; and, in ſhort, that the 
conſummation of the marriage of Catha- 
rine and Arthur was as certainly (g) pro- 
ved, as a fact of that fort could poſſibly 
be. | | 

On the other hand, writers of the 
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hibition in Leviticus to marry a brother's 
wife, was not a law of nature, but only 
a poſitive law; that Moſes had ſuffi- 
ciently ſhewed that, by commanding 
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brother's widow, when he died without 
children, demonſtrating by this excep- 
tion, that the law might be diſpenſed 
with, and conſequently was nor a law of 


of no force, becauſe Jacob married Leah 
and Rachel, two ſiſters ; and Fudab, after 
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) The proofs. ef non-cotfuramation were much 


ſtronger ; her aſſertion alone, 2 virtuous 
charakter, was a ſufficient proof. Several of oq hiſtorians 
are inclined to be of the fame opinion. | 
Zut whether bedded or not, more than as to ſome old 
* formalities of court on the like occafions, was not com- 
* monly known.“ He/in Hiſt. Refor. p. 177. 

The moſt pungent paſſage in her ſpecch was, her ap- 


7 
6 peal to the king's conſcience, that he found her a virgi 
when firſt coming to her bed. ——Becauſe ſhe ſayi 
it, and the king not 5 it, many interp his 
filence here t. Fuller Chur. Hiſt, B. 5. p. 173. 
Tho the bride was a widow, ſhe was attired all in 
© white, to expreſs her untouched virginity.” Echard Hiſt. 
of Engl. p. 259. by Ot Y.,. $15 
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eſſence of marriage to conſiſt in the con- 
tract, and in the ſacrament ; that the 


queen's party maintained, that the pro- 


in Deuteronomy the brother to marry his 


nature; that before Moſes that law was 
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he had married two of his ſons to Y- 
© mar, promiſed her the third; that it was 
not ſaid, that the Canaanites were puniſh- 
ed particularly for not obſerving this pro- 
hibition, but in general for all the abo- 
minations that they had committed; that 
in the New Teſtament Jeſus Chriſt ap- 
roved of the exception in Deuteronomy, 
in his anſwer to the Sadducees, who had 
propoſed that law to him; that St. John 
Baptiſt had reproved Herod for marrying 
his brother's wife, either becauſe his 
brother was yet living, or becauſe, if he 
was dead, he left children; that the 
example of the inceſtuous Corinthian 
made nothing to the queſtion in hand, 
becaule he did not marry his wife's ſiſter, 
but his mother in law, yet it was not 
look d upon as forbidden by any law of 
nature; that the fathers always look'd 
upon the law of Deuteronomy as an ex- 
ception to that of Leviticus; that in the 
ancient apoſtolick canons, he that mar- 
ried two ſiſters, one after another, was 
only put out of the clergy; and in the 
council of Elvira, only three years pe- 
nance was impoſed upon them; that the 
eccleſtaſtical and civil laws, which for- 
bid theſe marriages, prohibit alſo mar- 
riages within the degrees of conſangui- 
nity ; that there is not certainly any pro- 
hibition of ſuch marriages by the law of 
nature; that the popes who condemned 
theſe marriages, did not deprive them- 
ſelves of a power of diſpenſing in ſome 
caſes, tho' they did feldom do ir; that 
there are examples of marriages made 
within the degrees forbidden in Leviti- 
cus, Which have been look'd upon as 
lawful marriages; that the divines and 
canoniſts have done well in teaching, 
that marriages within the degrees for- 
bidden in Leviticus were null, but they 
never taught that that prohibition was a 
law of nature as to all the degrees, and 
particularly that of the brother with the 


band dieth without children; that Tur- 
recremata, who is one of thoſe that ſpeaks 
moſt fully againſt theſe marriages, owns, 
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ſiſter-in-law, eſpecially when the firſt huſ- 


* chat in that caſe the marriage of the 
* ſiſter-in-law' with the brother is not for- 
* bidden, and that the pope may allow it; 
* that many have made a great diſtinction 
between a marriage that is conſummated, 
and one that is not; that in the firſt caſe 
there are two impediments, the one 
publick decency, and the other carnal 
affinity; whereas in the latter there is 
nothing bur publick decency. ao 
* Theſe were almoſt all the arguments 
that were produced on both ſides in this 
great cauſe. To give a true judgment 
in it, 'tis neceſſary to examine, of what 
nature the law in Leviticus is. To me it 
ſeems certain, that that law is not a meer 
ceremonial or political law, which con- 
cerned the people of the Fews only; it is 
more probable, it is a general law for all 
men; but it is not neceſſary for that rea- 
ſon, that it ſhould be of natural right as 
to all the degrees therein forbidden. The 
Jews alledge two reaſons for the pro- 
hibitions of marrying within the degrees 
of conſanguinity in Leviticus; the one is 
natural modeſty, which will not allow 
fathers to marry their children in their 
ſeveral deſcents, nor brothers their ſiſters; 
the other is, a fear that familiarity be- 
tween ſuch perſons, as 7 — account o 
their near relation are obliged to dwell 
together, ſnould give frequent occaſion 
to criminal familiarities. The firſt reaſon 
is grounded upon the law of nature, and 
concerns all thoſe who are a kin in a 
direct line, aſcending or deſcending, and 
alſo brothers and fiſters ; but has not the 
ſame obligation upon kinſmen in a col- 
lateral line, and particularly fuch perſons 
with whom there is only a bare affinity; 
and ſo che prohibition of contracting mar- 
riage with ſuch is grounded upon the 
ſecond reaſon only, which does not eſta- 
bliſh a natural or indiſpenſible law, al- 
though that prohibition was not intended 
purely for the Jews, but in general for 
the benefit of all mankind. (5) The 
| ©. exception Which is mentioned in 'Deu- 
© teronomy concerns the Fews only, be- 
© ing made only for the upholding of the 
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(+) That Chriſtians, as well as the Feivs, ought to en- 
joy the benefit of this exception, is the opinion of Mr. Col. 
lier, who argues in this manner: 2 as they af - 
* firm, the prohibition in Leviticus was binding upon all 
nations, granting this, why ſhould not the diſpenſation in 
* Deuteronomy be interpreted in the ſame extent 


Indeed were there any limitation in the text to bar the 


* privilege, the caſe would be altered ; but ſince this cannot 


2 » "1 PF 


© be pretended, why may not the Chriſtians have the be- 
* nefit of the Deureronam exception as well as the Y], 
Since the Foce allows greater liberties in other matters 
© why muſt It do leſs in this? Has not God as great a re- 
guard for the public intereſt and repoſe of kingdoms under 
"© the Chriſtians, as under the Few church? And if fo, 
«© how can the on allowed the one be denied the other 
Collier Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 1. p. 5. } 43) 
diſtinctions 
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« diſtin&ions of the families; and tribes of 
the children of Iael. The new law 
has quite abrogated that exception, but 
© till continues the law of Leviticus, 
© which the Chriſtians have ever valued 
© and obſerved, and it has very rarely been 
* diſpenſed with; but ſince it is not a law 
of nature, it may be abſolutely diſpenſed 
with upon very important reaſons. Ic 
© belongs not to us to judge, whether 


: Fulius II. had any ſufficient reaſons: to 
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diſpenſe with Henry and Catharine; but 
we may ſay, that Henry having married 
Catbarine by virtue of that diſpenſation, 
and lived near twenty-five years with her 
as his wife, could not lawfully and in 
conſcience be parted from her, that he 
might marry another; and indeed tis 
very probable, his attempt proceeded 
more from his politicks and paſſions, 
than any tenderneſs of his conſcience. 


AR TICLE III. 


The Steps that were taken in renouncing the Pope's Supremacy, and 
tbe Manner how ſpiritual Supremacy was aſſerted and aſſumed by 


King HENRY VIII. 


"THE rich ſpoils. which king Hen- 
ry VIII. had obtained by the diſ- 

grace of cardinal Wolſey, only whetted his 
appetite for a more plentiful feaſt. It was 
ſuggeſted to him by ſome enemies of the 
ecclefiaſtical order, that all the clergy 
might eaſily be brought under a premunire, 
for accepting of and ſubmitting to a lega- 
tine power; and as it was not a time to 
contend with the king, ſo it was judged 
more adviſeable rather to rely upon his 
majeſty's clemency, than withſtand a power 
where they were ſure to be cruſhed by the 
court party. However, there was ſome 
ſtruggle, when the point of ſubmitting to 
the king's pleaſure came to be debated in 
convocation; nine biſhops, and ſixty- two 
abbots and priors agreed to a ſubmiſſion; 
thirty-ſix in the lower houſe of convoca- 
tion voted for it in perſon, and theſe being 
proxies for forty-eight that were abſent, it 
was carried for a ſubmiſſion, by a very large 
majority. By this means the clergy were at 
once ſtript of all their ſubſtance for con- 
curring in the legatine power, in which 
notwithſtanding both che cardinal and they 
acted hy the king's allowance and appro- 
bation. The king, upon a pretence of 


ſhewing his clemency, would not take all 


the advantages of the premunire, but per- 
mitted his eccleſiaſtical ſubjects to come to 
a compoſition ; which yet was ſo exorbi- 
tant, chat it was thought to exceed a lite- 


ſecure patronages againſt papal proviſions, 


|< purpoſe he ſeems to have formed a de- 


| © pope's pretenſions upon the crown, and 


ral execution. The province of Canterbury 


en, 2 "AY 
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paid 100,000 J. and the province of York 
18840 J. Tis the opinion of Mr. Collins, 
that theſe proceedings againſt the clergy 
were open oppreſſion, if they were indicted 
upon the ſtatutes of proviſos and premunire 
of the 27th of Edward III. and the 16th of 
Richard II. theſe laws being only, firſt, to 


and, - ſecondly, to prevent impeachments 
of judgment given in the king's courts. 
(i) For tis obſerved, that ſeveral Engli/h 
* archbiſhops fince the making of theſe 
< ſtatutes, have acted as popes legates, 
* without any proſecution from the ſtate ; 
and which is more, it appears pretty 
« plainly, that theſe lords, and other perſons 
of figure, who exhibited the articles a- 


* 


bove- mentioned againſt cardinal Wolſey, 
were not of opinion, that the legatine 
* authority was neceſſarily ſubverſive of 
© the king's prerogative, or inconſiſtent 
with the laws of the land. This, I ſay, 
* ſeems to appear clearly enough from the 
« 28th article againſt Wolſey. (4) But this 
was not all; there was more than money 
8 required of the clergy. The king per- 
© ceiving the progreſs of the divorce move 
* ſlowly, and the iſſue look unpromiſing, 
« projected a relief another way. To this 


*. ſign of -transferring ſome part of the 


* ſerting up an. eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy. 
And now having got the clergy intangled 


| (i) Collier Ecel. Hiſt, vol; 2. B. +. p. 61. 


(#) Bid. p. 62. 
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ein a premunire, he reſolved to ſeize the 
« juncture, and puſh the advantage. 
It was no ſmall piece of policy in king 
Henry VIII. to proceed gradually in his 
attacks againſt the ſee of Rome. A ſudden 
and total breach would have look'd like 
the reſult of paſſion; but by walking ſlow- 
ly, and ſtealing, as it were in the dark, 
out of the pales of the church, the ſhock 
was leſs, when the great point of the ſu- 
premacy came to be debated. The clergy 
therefore being reſolved to ſubmit to the 
king, a form was drawn up, wherein it 
was expreſſed, that the king was Head of 
the Church; which title, as it was gene- 
nerally believed, was a (1) contrivance of 
Cromwell and Cranmer ; one an open and 
declared enemy to the clergy, the other, 
tho' himſelf a clergyman and a biſhop, 
yer one that never ſtuck ro betray his 
brethren, if he could thereby pleaſure his. 
prince. The newneſs and viſible tendency 
of the title was ſo ſhocking to them at 
firſt, that when the form of ſubmiſſion 
was propoſed in convocation, they demurr'd 
for a time, and would nor allow of a head- 
ſhip in the king over the church, without 
the ſaving clauſe of quantum per legem Dei 
licet. m) But the king was not pleaſed 
to find their ſubmiſſion thus ſoftned with 
< ambiguities and | exceptions ; Cromwell 
© therefore was ſent to the convocation, 
and ordered to tell them, that unleſs they 
« ſpoke plain, and threw out the reſtric- 
tion, the premunire ſhould not be diſ- 
charged: So to over-awe them into a 
compliance, the lord Rochford, Crom- 
« well maſter of the rolls, and ſome judges, 
+ were ſent to the convocation. Upon 
which molt of the convocation ſubmitted, 
and own'd the title, without any reſerve. 
Yer it appears from biſhop Tunſtal's pro- 
reſt, and from the remonſtrance he made 
at the head of the convocation of Vor, 
that both he and others were hared and 
bullied into the court meaſures, Now tho' 
a declaration of the king's head/hip was a 
ſtep towards diſcarding the papal ſupre- 
macy, yet the ambiguity of the title left 
room (as ſome expounded it) ſtill for a ſpi- 
ritual ſupremacy elſewhere; It was not 
ſufficiently expreſſed, what were the limits 
of that head/bip, and how far the recog- 
nition extended; a point more fully ex- 


plained, when the parliament took the cauſe 
in hand, and a ſtatute and oath were form'd 
for that purpoſe, about two years after. 
The clergy being under theſe hard cir- 
cumſtances, the houſe of commons (who 
were men pick'd out for the purpoſe) began 
to declaim vehemently againſt them, as the 


cuſtom is when perſons are in a ſinking 


condition, They were furniſhed with 
matter of complaint from two common 
topicks, vig. abuſes at home, and oppreſ- 
ſions from the ſee of Rome abroad; and to 
ſhew they were in earneſt, they prepared 
ſeveral bills relating to annates, pluralities, 
reſidence, probates of wills, mortuaries, 
power of convocations, &c. which enqui- 
ries had both a good and an evil aſpect, 
accordingly as they affected perſons of 
different diſpoſitions and tempers. Thoſe 
that were friends to religion, and zealous 
for diſcipline, might be apt to look upon it 
only as a method for reforming abuſes, 
which the beſt practices were ſubject to; 
others, that were atheiſtically inclined, re- 
garded it, as it really was, as a method of 
reducing the clergy, and ſtripping them of 
their privileges. Thoſe that ſuſpected the 
worſt durſt not open their mouths on the 
occaſion ; only John Fiſher biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, (the ornament of his age for learn- 
ing and piety, and who never was filent 
where the honour of God was concerned) 
as he ſaw through the diſguiſe, ſo he 
wanted not courage to ſpeak his mind. 
freely. He told the promoters of theſe 
bills, that it was not zeal for religion, but 
flattery, liberty, avarice, rapine, and ſacri- 
lege, that put them upon ſuch projects. 
This freedom being complained of, and 
particularly, that he had been too ſevere in 
his reflections upon the laity, he was per- 
mitted to explain himſelf, and his apology 
was accepted of. Neither were the laity 
backward in recriminating upon Fiſher and 
the reſt of the clergy, who had conceived 
an evil opinion of their proceedings, as it 
appears by a ſpeech of a warm gentleman 
of the houſe of commons, which gives us 
a true idea of the religion of certain perſons 
in thoſe times; the ſpeech concludes with. 
theſe words; © (n) So that whether the 
© eaſtern or weſtern Chriſtians 5 whether 
my lord of Rocheſter, or Luther ; whe- 
ther Eckius or Zuinglius; Eraſmus or 
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(1) Cajus conſilii Cranmerus & Cromwellus clam authores fuiſſe, exiſtimabantur, Auntig. Britan. p. 325, I 
(in) Collier Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 1. p. 62. . 
(n) Lord Herbert's Life of Henry VIII. p. 293. quoted by Collier, Eccl. Hiſt. vol 2. B. 1. p. 47. | | 
B b Melunctbon, 
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< Melan#hon are in the right, we of the 
© 'Jaity ſhall ſuffer nothing by the diſagree- 
ment. This in effect was treating religion 
as if it were a trifling concern, not worth 
raking notice of. 
Aﬀerwards the parliament went upon 

the abovemention'd bills, and in two years, 
153 1 and 1532, gradually compleated their 
work, by lopping off what they look d up- 
on to be the excreſcences of the papal ſu- 
premacy. In the firſt place, the ſtatutes 
concerning proviſions and appeals to Rome 
were confirm'd, and farther explain'd. It 
was enacted, that to procure pluralities by 
the intereſt of the biſhop of Rome, ſhou'd 
be puniſh'd with the loſs of the profits, and 
70 J. forfeiture: To procure a licence for 
non-relidence from the faid ſee; 20 J. for- 
feiture. But nothing made more noiſe, than 
queſtioning the payment of the annates 
or firſt-Fraits, and diſputing the power of 
the convocation; which was a double at- 
rack both againſt the ſee of Rome and 
clergy at home. The annates were a year's 
value of eccleſiaſtica] benefices, payable to 
the biſhop of Rome, in order to ſupport 
his' dignity, and anſwer the charge of fu- 
perviſing the affairs of the church. This 
was a voluntary tax, which moſt nations 
had febmitted ro for ſeveral ages. Now 
the preſent miniſtry repreſented it as an un- 
reaſonable and inſupportable burden; that 
immenſe ſums were carried out of the king- 
dom by that means; and in particular, they 
pretended to calculate, that ſince the ſecond 
year of Henry VII. the annates amounted 
to a hundred and fixty thouſand pounds 
ſterling. Upon this repreſentation, true 
or falſe, it was reſolved in parliament, thar 
unleſs his holineſs wou'd yield to a compo- 
ſnion of 5 7}. in the hundred, he ſhou'd be 
oppoſed in his demands; and if he pro- 
ceeded to cenſures on that account, the 
clergy of England ſhou'd not regard em. 
Now this motion for a compoſition was all 
a pretence. The defign was to diſcharge 
the Enghſh clergy from the obligation; 
as it appears by the bill that paſe'd for 
that purpoſe in the year 1532. But by 
an uſual inconſiſtence among the politi- 
cians of thoſe days, a tax that was burden- 
ſome and inſupportable when required by 


the ſee of Rome, was become eaſy and rea- 
ſonable when the annates were transferr d 
upon the crown. Thus it ſeems, Henry VIII. 
was not diſpoſed to undertake: the ſupre- 
macy gratis. For it cannot be denied, but 


that a general ſuperviſorſhip is attended 


— 


| 


| with great Charge, both in civil and reli- 
gious matters. | 

The other point, concerning the power 
of convocation, was much more perplex- 
ing. The national clergy of England, under 
the inſpection of the univerſal paſtor, al- 
ways look'd upon themſelves ro enjoy a 
power of acting independently of the civil 
magiſtrate, in all matters purely ſpiritual, 
v72, conſecrations, adminiſtration of the ſa- 
crament, cenſuring erroneous opinions, and 
immorality, and even in aſſembling them- 
ſelves in order to make laws concerning 
faith and morals; tho' when an aſſembly 
was national, the king's concurrence was 
requir'd, upon account of the mixt cauſes, 
in which his prerogative' and the civil 
rights of the ſubje& had often ſome con- 
cern. Now the commons being reſolutely 
bent to humble the clergy to the. very 
ground, remonſtrated againſt em in ſeveral 
articles, which all terminated in this: 
That an independent power in the clergy 
to make laws, tho' entirely ſpiritual, was 
prejudicial to the civil magiſtrate, and de- 
rogatory to the royal prerogative. The bi- 
ſhops and abbots were very much alarm d 
at this propoſal, and return d diſtinct an- 
ſwers to every article; but at the ſame time 
expreſs'd a willingneſs to have all points 
redreſs'd that appear'd to be an encroach- 
ment upon the king's prerogative. Ir ſeems 
the clergy began now to feel out the mean- 
ing of the court party, and that there was 
a ſet of atheiſtical men about the king, 
who were reſolved, not only to aboliſh 
all foreign eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, but to 
hamſtring all the clergy at home, by ma- 
king 'em dependent on the civil magiſtrate 
in all parts of their character. And the 
ſhorteſt way to effect this was to hinder 


expreſs leave of the crown; and that no 


unleſs ic was approved of by the king. 
By this means there appear'd to be an un- 


the clergy, and making em only a. branch 
of the ſecular power, or of ſpiritualizing 
the king, and declaring him qualify'd to 
anſwer every thing in both capacities. It 
was in vain to attempt making a party a- 
gainſt the defigns of the court: However, 
the clergy took the liberty to offer ſome 
reaſons which might make his majeſty 
ſenſible that he was going to deal very 
hardly with em, and did not act with 
that uniformity which commonly attends 


thought 


em ſrom meeting, or conſulting, without 


ſanction of theirs ſhou'd be of any force, 


avoidable neceſſity, either of ſecularizing 
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thought and reflection. (o) They appeal d 
to his own book againſt Luther, wherein 
he owns and learnedly proves a power in 
the church, and particularly in the ſee of 
Rome, jure diving, independent in all ſpiri- 
tual matters; that the power of the clergy 
being immediately from God, was not to 
be crampt and render'd inſignificant by 
the civil magiſtrate : that both in England, 
and all other nations where chriſtianity was 
profeſs d, the clergy were always free and 
independent as to eſſentials of their cha- 
racer, and beſides were favour'd with a 
great number of privileges of a civil na- 
ture, which, ke outworks to a city, guard- 
ed em againſt all unjuſt attacks and unbe- 
coming behaviour of thoſe that were ene- 
mies to their eſtabliſhment. Theſe and 
ſuch- like arguments were judged by a 
great many to be very much to the pur- 
poſe : but they were urged by thoſe who 
wanted courage to ſtand by 'em. For at 
the cloſe of their remonſtrance they be- 
came very condeſcending and complaiſant, 
and aſſur d his majeſty that they wou'd 
neither meet without his expreſs leave, nor 
that any eccleſiaſtical decree, proceeding 
from them, ſhou'd be deem'd valid with- 
out his approbation, excepting what re- 
lated to articles of faith, and ſuch mat- 
ters in which the law of God had made 
em independent. But here again, they 
were oblig'd to abandon this plea: the 
king wou'd have all, or none. And ac- 
cordingly when his headſhip was expound- 
ed by the act of ſupremacy, he was de- 
clared to be the fountain of all juriſdiction, 
both temporal and ſpiritual. In the mean 
time the clergy ſubmitted to him in the 
debate concerning the power of convoca- 
tion, in the following terms. () We do 
« offer and promiſe in verbo ſacerdotis, here 
unto your highneſs, ſubmitting ourſelves 
moſt humbly unto the ſame, that we 
will never from henceforth exact, put 
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© in ure, promulge, or execute any new ca- 
nons or conſtitutions provincial, or any 
© new orders provincial or ſynodal, in our 
© convocation or fynod, in time coming ; 
* which convocation always has been, 
and muſt be aſſembled, only by your 
* highneſs's command or writ, unleſs your 
© highneſs by your royal aſſent ſhall licenſe 
< us to aſſemble: our convocation.” This 
power was not only claim'd by king Henry 
VIII. but if Dr. Nichols () be a true reporter 
of the preſent diſcipline of the church of 
England, the ſame power is ſtill challeng'd 
by all his ſucceflors. © Without a royal 
* licence, /avs this Dr. our ſynod cannot 
© only make no new canons, but they muſt 
© not ſo much as deliberate about chem; 
< neither can they. paſs any ecclefiaſtical 
* cenſure upon heterodox or irreligious 
© Books. . 

It was the latter end of 1533 before the 
parliament came to a final determination 
of the debate concerning the ſupremacy. 
The clergy were too much reduced by 
their late ill treatment to make any great 
oppoſition; only ſeven biſhops, and two 
mitred abbots appear'd in the houſe upon 
this:occaſion. The reſt were not willing 
to ſignalize themſelves, and as much as they 
were able endeavour'd to ſtand neuter; tho 
afterwards they ſuffer d themſelves to be 
carried away with the ſtream. One re- 
rcarkable ſpeech, indeed, was made which 
ſome aſcribe to biſhop F:/her. Whoever 
the perſon was, he takes the liberty ro ſay, 
That .the cauſe was of the greateſt conſe- 
quence, in which not only the preſent. age, 
but poſterity was concern'd: cou'd wiſh 
the king were capable of that power he 
alm'd at; that it was an attempt directly 
oppoſite to the practice of the Engliſb 
nation in all former ages; that it was de- 
priving the eccleſiaſtical body of a ſpiritual 
head, much more neceſſary than in tem- 


poral affairs; that no ſpiritual juriſdiction 
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(9) Luther cannot deny, but that all the faithful Chriſtian 
churches at this day do acknowledge and reverence the holy 
ſee of Rome, as their mother and primate, &c. And if this 
acknowledgment is grounded neither on divine nor human 
Tight, how hath it taken fo great and general root? How | 
was it admitted ſo univerſally by all Chritextom? when 
began it? how grew it to be ſo great ... . Vea, and the 
Greek church allo, tho' the empire was paſs'd-to that part, 
we ſhall find that ſhe acknowledg'd the primacy of the 
fame Roman church, but only when ſhe was in ſchiſm..... 
Whereas Luther ſo impudently doth affirm, that the pope" 
hath his primacy by no right, neither divine nor human, 
but only by force and tyranny, I do wonder how the mad 
fellow could hope to find his readers ſo ſimple or blockiſh, 
as to believe, that the biſhop of Rome, being a prieſt, un- 
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or human (as he ſuppoſed) ſhou'd be able to get authority 
over ſo many biſhops his equals, throughout ſo many and 
different nations, ſo far off from him, and ſo little fearing 
his temporal power: Or that fo many people, cities, King- 
doms, common-wealths, provinces, and nations, would be ſo 
prodigal of their own liberty, as to ſuhject themſelves to a 
foreign prieſt (as naw ſo many ages they have done) or to 
give him ſuch authority over themſelves, if he had no right 
thereunto at all. King Hen. VIII. Def. Sacram. contra Lu- 
therum. | 

(#) Declaration of the biſhops and clergy in Hen VIII's 
reign. Callier Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 2. p. 13, in the collections. 
Dr. Atterbury's Rights of the Convocation. p. 5 39. 

(9) Dr. Will. Nichols's Defence of the Doctrine and Diſci- 


arm'd, alone, without temporal force, or right either divine 


pline of the Church of Eugland. 
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was ever look'd upon as valid, without the 
approbation of the ſee of Rome ; that the 
ſee of Rome was the center of unity, by 
whoſe authority hereſy had been always 
ſuppreſs d, and princes reconcil'd by ſub- 
mitting to her deciſions and arbitration. 
In fine; Rome was a kind of court of Chan- 
cery to all nations that profeſs d Chriſtianity; 
and thoſe that were divided from her, 
wou'd be like branches cut off from the 
tree of life. But arguments are of little 
force againſt power; and whatever perſons 
might think, or talk againſt the proceed- 
ings of the court, it was reſolved that an 
end ſhould be put to all correſpondence 
with Rome, as to any claim of juriſdiction 
over the Engliſh clergy ; and accordingly 
an act paſs d, abrogating the pope's ſupre- 
macy, declaring it at the ſame time to be- 
long to the king's prerogative, and all thoſe 
to be guilty of treaſon, who by words or 
writing ſhould oppoſe this ſtatute. Now 
the nature of this ſupremacy is expreſs'd 
in the act, in the following terms, (7) Our 
* ſovereign lord, his heirs and ſucceſſors, 
kings. of this realm, ſhall have full 
power and authority from time to time 
to viſit, repreſs, redreſs, reform, order, 
correct, reſtrain and amend all ſuch er- 
rors, hereſies, abuſes, contempts and enor- 
mities wharſoever they be, which by any 
manner of ſpiritual authority or juriſ- 
dition ought, or may lawfully be re- 
« form'd, Sc. : 

Ic is a ſurpriſing reflection, that a whole 
nation ſhould concur to give up all at once 
an unconteſted article of their religion, 
and which both the king and all the learn- 
ed men of both univerſities had fo lately 
maintain'd againſt Martin Luther. But the 
author of biſhop Fiſber's life does in ſome 
meaſure account for it; for beſides what 
he allows to libertines and atheiſtical per- 
ſons, who were reſolved eren the 

ope, and carry their point, right or wrong; 
be kells us, pond the bober and learned * 
of the nation flatter d themſelves with a 
belief, that what was granted to the king by 
that ſtatute, amounted to no more than a 
civil power over the perſons and goods 
of the clergy, who ſtill were independent 
as to all the eſſential parts of their cha- 


rater. But tis a difficult matter to recon- 


cile this perſwaſion with the words of the 
act, where the king is declared to be the 
fountain of all juriſdiction both temporal 
and ſpiritual, and that his power extends 
to all matters, both diſcipline and doctrine. 
I am not ignorant that many reformers, 
both of the church by law eſtabliſh'd, 
as well as diſſenters, are diſpoſed to ex- 

und the act after the manner I have 
mention'd; and do often plead for a ſpiri- 
tual independency; but beſides incurring 
the penalty of the act, they lay themſelves 
too open to be attack'd by the Catho- 
licks, who will turn the argument from 
independency againſt em with great ad- 
vantage. However, tis the opinion of 
many writers of the church of England, 
that the king is limited in the exerciſe of 
his ſupremacy, and that the church in 
many caſes may challenge an independency. 
For in the firſt place tis expreſly affirm'd 
in the 39 Articles, () That the church 
© has a power to decree rights and cere- 
c monies, and authority in controverſies of 
faith. This article pronounceth the 
church the judge in matters of faith, and 
ſeems to contradict the ſtatute before us. 
Now notwithſtanding this inconfiſtence, 
the 39 Articles are not only confirm'd by 
the rarification of two kings, but alſo by 
an act of parliament in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth. (t) By divine appoint- 
ment the church and ſtate are two diffe- 
rent bodies perfectly diſtinct; they are 
rais d upon different characters; they 
have powers independent of each other: 
* the government 1s convey'd through dif- 
« ferent channels, and the views in the in- 
* ſtirution are not the ſame. (z) Our kings 
© leave the power of keys, and juriſdiction 
purely ſpiritual, ro thoſe to whom Chris 
* 
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hath left it. As for ſpiritual juriſdiction 

ſtanding in examination of controverſies 
« of faith, judging of hereſies, &c......this 
< we reſerve entire to the church, which 
« princes cannot give to, nor take from 
the church. Liturgies, preaching, &c. 
belong purely ro the ſacerdotal power. 
The power of the church is ſo abſolute 
and depending on God alone, that if a 
ſovereign profeſſing Chriſtianity ſhould 
forbid the profeſſion of that faith, or the 
exerciſe of thoſe ordinances, which God 
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(r) AR declaring the king's ſupremacy. 26 Hen, VIII. 
©, 1. 5 
s ) Collier Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 2. p. 8 | 
2 idem, B. 1. P. 8. s 4 


* 


Rigi of the Church, ch. 4. p. 234. 


« ) Biſhop BramballSchiſm guarded, p. 63. Biſhop Carle- 
iy Treas of Juriſdiction Regal piept, cap. 1. 
. Biſhop Andrews in Tortura Torti, p. 366. Thorndzke's 
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< hath required to be ſerved with, or even whole it appears to me, that tho'-rhe ſee 


« the. exerciſe of that eccleſiaſtical power 
« which is neceſſary ro preſerve the unity 
«© of the church, it muſt needs be neceſſary 
for thoſe that are truſted with the power 
of the church, not only to diſobey the com- 
mands of the ſovereign, but to uſe that 
power which their quality in the ſociety of 
the.church gives them to provide for che 
ſubſiſtence thereof, without the aſſiſtance 
of the ſecular powers; a thing manifeſtly 
ſuppoſed by all the biſhops of the ancient 
church, in all thoſe actions wherein they 
refuſed to obey their emperors ſeduced by 
hereticks. (x) Farther, it may be objected, 
that Decius and Diocleſian were as abſolute 
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liament are in England; and that the 
Grand Seignor has now the fame extent of 
authority in Turky. The queſtion there- 
fore is, whether by the grounds of this 
act (as it is ſometimes interpreted) theſe 
princes might not be judges in matters of 
faith, and manage the government of the 
church at pleaſure? The next queſtion 
is, Whether upon this ſcheme the being 
of Chriſtian religion does not lie at the 
mercy of the civil government ? And the 
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biſhops are not bound, in ſome caſes, to 
make a ſtand upon the regale? To break 
through an act of this nature, in defence 
of the creed, and to run the laſt hazards, 
rather than throw up their commiſſion, 
and deſert the intereſt of Chriſtianity ? 
If I had maintained the affirmative of this 
laſt queſtion, I ſhould have been ſup- 
ported by the authority of the learned 
biſhop Wake, in his Authority of Chriſtian 
Princes over Synods Eccleſiaſtical” _ 

I will not pretend to determine, whether 
theſe divines have miſtaken the caſe of the 
king's ſupremacy, much leſs to pronounce 
upon the meaning of the fatute, How- 
ever, two things I. dare venture to af- 
firm, firſt, that their comment upon that 
law is not agreeable to the doctrine of many 
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of their own church. Secondly, whatever 


the opinion of the one or the other may 
be, tis certain, that in practice the clergy 
of England are not allowed to enjoy any 
independent power or juriſdiction, either 


in the Roman empire, as the kings and par- 


laſt interrogatory will be, Whether the 


temporal or ſpiritual. So that from the 


* 


of Rome is a loſer by this act of parliament, 
the Proteſtant clergy have gained nothing 
by it; they have only changed maſters, 
and inſtead of paying obedience to thoſe of 
their own character, have put themſelves 
entirely under the power of the laity; and 
conſidering the uncertainty of human af. 
fairs, and the revolutions that kingdoms 
and civil governments are ſubject to, their 
creed may ring the changes of tlie ſtate; 
and if providence is diſpoſed to puniſh 
their crimes by ſuch a defection, Deiſin 
or Atbeiſm may obtain an eſtabliſnment, 
and the 39 Arizxles be joſtled out by 
the Alcoran. I am not ignorant of what 
ſome ſubtle divines of theſe our days have 


advanced, that imperium in impetio, or 
two independent powers under the fame 


conſtitution, is a paradox in government; 
which may be true, where the end 
and means are the fame. But how agree- 
able it is to the ęconomy of a church 


eſtabliſhed immediately by Cbriſti, or to 


the jus divinum of epiſcopacy or presbytery, 
to acknowledge a ſupremacy in laymen, is 
a matter of enquiry I leave to the reader's 
private reflection. | OLE: | 
The king's ſupremacy in all ſpiritual 
matters having obtained a parliamentary 
eſtabliſnment, orders were diſperſed all 


over the kingdom for a general ſubſerip- 


tion, and the greateſt: part of the year 


1534 was ſpent in bringing the reſpective 
bodies in church and ſtate to comply. 
The moſt exceptionable par: of the form 


to Which they were obliged to ſubſeribe, 
was, quod Romanus pontifex non habet ma- 


jorem juriſdictionem ſibi d Deo callatam in 


hoc regno, quam alius quivis epiſcopus; to 
which moſt of the biſnops and abbots put 
their trembling hands, as not having the 


courage to run the riſque of a refuſal. 


Then the orders being ſent down to the 


two univerſities, Cambridge made a pub- 


lick diſclaim of the pope's fupremacy, by 
a decree bearing date May 2, 15343 and 
July 27, the like decree paſſed in the uni- 


verſity. of Oxford. But they both ſub- 


ſcribed with ſo ill a grace, that it, was vi- 


ſible nothing but the terror of puniſhmenc 


had prevailed upon them; particularly as 


* 


.) Collier Ecel. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 2. p. 89. | 
(y) Quorum tamen partem longe maximam cum Roma- 

nis quoad fidem ſenſiſſe ambigendum non eſt. | Quin pleri- 

2 appoſitis inſtrumento cuidam nominibus polliciti fuerint, 


neque in coneionibus publicis, neque privatis, papæ aut 


= 


to Oxford, (y) Mr. Wood gives an account, 


ſummi pontifieis mentionem habituros.—Diſltmulandum non 
eſt, præfractis adeo animis fuiſſe nonnullos, qui de fandatione 
etiam, ut loquuntur, collegii alicujus eſſent, ut muuerum amiſ- 
none mulctari, quam cum ſanis omnibus & prudentibus ſentire, 
præoptarent. Ant. Wood Hift.' Antig. Univ. Oxon. p. 859. 
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chat ſeveral, even thoſe that were upon the 


foundation, rather than ſubſcribe, willing- 


ly gave all up; that the major part of 
oſe that did ſubſcribe, did it with the 


injury of their conſcience; and that many 


of them at the ſame time ſigned an inſtru- 
ment, whereby they mutually engaged, 
that they never would, either publickly or 
privately, attack the ſupremacy of the ſee 
of Rome. And in another place he tells us, 
that by computation there were not above 
thirty perſons belonging to the univerſicy 
that appear'd hearty in the king's cauſe. 
When the ceremony of ſubſcribing was 
in a great meaſure over, the king began 
to conſider diſtinctly the ſeveral branches 
of his ſupremacy. * (=) His new title of 
© head of the church ſeem'd to have in- 
© creaſed and ſwelled his imperious tem- 
< per, and made him fancy, that all his 
< ſubje&s were obliged to regulate their be- 
lief by the meaſures he ſer them; and 
© he quickly gave them to undgqritand, 
that he did not deſign to ſleep over his 
© office. He took care to have it pro- 
poſed in parliament, that overſeeing a na- 
tional church was a very chargeable under- 
taking, and ſo he hoped they would take 
it into conſideration, whether the annates 
or firſt- fruits might not reaſonably be al- 
lowed him to defray the expences. The 
arliament found no difficulty in granting 
bim his requeſt; but with what con- 


fiſtence let the world judge, ſince they 


had look d upon it as an exorbitant de- 
mand, and great oppreſſion, when requir- 
ed by the pope. Another remarkable in- 
ſtance of his ſpiritual capacity was, when 
he made Thomas Cromwell his vicar-gene- 
ral, and placed him at the head of che 
convocation. * (2) A frightful ſight! as 
biſhop Godwin obſerves. *© (6) His autho- 
« rity was in all points the ſame that le- 
gates had in the time of popery ; for as 
© the king's authority ſucceeded that of 
the pope, ſo the king's vicegerent was 
© the ſame in power that the legates had 
© formerly been.” The inſtrument or pa- 


tent whereby he is impowered to act, ex- 


preſſes, (c) that he is conſtituted vicar- 


general; that he is to preſide over fynods, 


chapters, and all ſuch eccleſiaſtical aſſem- 
blies; to reform both places and perſons, 
and puniſh thoſe that diſobey, by eccleſiaſ- 
tical cenſures, pecuniary mulcts, or any 
other method which the laws preſcribe. 
It was indeed a very odd fort of economy, 
to ſee a layman prompting and inſtructing 
archbiſhops, biſhops, Sc. in their ſynods, 
what and how they were to preach ; and 
what was ſtill more ſhocking, that a per- 
ſon of Cromwel/'s character ſhould be made 
choice of, who was known to be a mortal 
enemy to all churchmen, and no friend to 
religion in general. But he was a proper 
inſtrument for dirty work. Mean time 
the convocation was obliged to ſubmit 
tamely to all his orders, being as humble 
in their ſtile and behaviour, as they were 
low in their circumſtances; and if they 
had a mird to exerciſe their paſtoral func- 
tions, it was to be done by way of addreſs. 
According to this plan, they petitioned, 
thar laymen might not be permitted to 
diſpute abour religion; having found of 
late, that che liberty ſoine had taken in this 
reſpect was the ſource of ſeveral errors, 
and great diſorders. Indeed it was merry 
enough, that they who had ſurrendered uf 

all their power to the laity, ſhould Pestenl 
to preſcribe laws to them. By this they ſeem 
to have loſt their memories, as well as zeal 
for their order. But as it Was not an age 
of conſiſtences, we muſt pardon them, if 
now and then they appeared under ſome 
infatuation. The king all this while was 
contriving how to reap an advantage from 
his ſupremacy, and ſer ſeveral projects a-foor. 
Among others, that was moſt taken notice 
of, and ſtruck a terror into a great many, 
when he ordered a liſt of the revenues of 
the clergy and religious to be laid before 
him. His friends pretended, it was only 
to become better acquainted with the ad- 


vantages and profits of his new title; but 


obſerving men believed it to be what it 
really was, to give himſelf an inviting 
proſpect of the abby-lands, the diſſolution 
whereof I ſhall give an account of in the 
next article. In the mean time let us ſee 
what were the effects of this ſtatute concern- 
ing the ſupremacy, both at home and abroad. 
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a) Deformi ſatis ſpectaculo. Godwin de Preſul. Angl. 


. Echard Hik. of Engl. vol. 2. p. 284. 
o e Synodis, capitulis, & congregationibus hujuſmodi in- 


i, & 2ndi, eaque inibi ſtatuendi & ordinandi, 
quz pro refor vel emendatione perſonarum, loco- 
rum, & ordinum prædictorum viſa fuerint quomodolibet 
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| expedire.Contumaceſque & rebelles, tam per cen- 


ſuras & pœnas eccleſiaſticas, quam per mulctarum impo- 
ſitionem, ac alia jura hujus regni noſtri remedia, coërcendi 
& puniendi. Thomas Cromwell's Commiſſion, Bibl. Cotton. 
Cleop. 6. fol. 131. quoted by Collier, Eecl. Hiſt. vol. 2. 
in the Collect. p. 21. 
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Tho' the generality of the people, both 


laity, biſhops, and abbots, went into the 


court meaſures, and ſubſcribed to the king's 
ſpiritual ſupremacy, yet a great many 
ſtood off, who were impriſoned, and ſeve- 


ral of them ſuffered death, according to 


the penalty expreſſed by the act. The 
moſt remarkable perſons that died upon 


this account were, John Fiſher, biſhop of 


Rocbeſter, and fir Thomas More the late lord 
chancellor. I obſerved before, that no cen- 
ſures had yer been ifſued out from the ſee 
of Rome, only ſuch as annulled Cranmer's 
decree relating to the divorce. - But when 
pope Paul III. who ſucceeded Clement VII. 
was informed that king Henry had re- 
nounced his ſupremacy, and that cardinal 
Fiſher and others had been put to death 
for oppoſing this new regulation, he 
thought it high time to exert his power; 
and accordingly a bull of excommunica- 
tion and interdiction was drawn up againſt 
the king and the whole kingdom, dated 


3 Calend. Septemb. 1535. This bull ex- 


preſſes, that his holineſs had hitherto de- 


ferr'd his cenſures, upon account of the 


king of England's extraordinary merits; 
but now, upon a freſh provocation, he 
was obliged to take farther notice of his 
majeſty's behaviour, who had not only 
contracted marriage with Ann Bullen, con- 
trary to the laws of God and the church, 


but had uſurp'd an authority or ſpiritual | 
ſupremacy unheard of in former ages, 


forced his ſubjects to ſwear to it, and cauſed 
cardinal Fiſher and others to be publickly 
put to death; wherefore he commands 
him to appear at Rome within ninety days, 
either perſonally, or by his procurators, and 
all thoſe immediately concerned with him 
within ſixty days, to anſwer to the crimes 


that ſhould be alledged againſt chem. In 


default of this, the king was declared ex- 
communicated together with the reſt, and 
all the churches of the kingdom put under 


an interdict. Moreover, in puniſhment of 


his diſobedience, the bull deprives him of 
his kingdom, abſolves all his ſubje&s from 


their allegiance to him, orders them to 


take up arms againſt him; and moreover 


all the Chriſtian princes of Europe are ex- 


horted to fall upon him, as being a pub- 
lick enemy of the church of God. This 
is the ſubſtance of that famous decree ſo 
much exclaimed againſt, both by Prote- 


ſtants, and by many Catholicks; which 


notwithſtanding was not publiſhed till near 


three years after, viz, December 27, 1538, 
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it being ſuſpended ducing chat time upon 


prudential motives, and upon the inter- 
ceſſion of ſeveral. princes: who, after the 
diſſolution of monaſteries, and. thę barba- 
rites he was found guilty of in defending 
his cauſe againft the ſee of Rame, could no 
longer deſire a forbearanſe. 
Nov as to the import of this bull a- 
gainſt Henry VIII. catholick Writers ex- 
preſs themſelves variouſly upon the ſub- 
ject; they all agree, that his majeſty's be- 
haviour deſervedly drew upon him all the 
cenſures the pope, or even the church 
was capable of inflicting; that it was in 
the pope's power to deprive him of all the 
ſpiritual privileges of the church, and to 
abſolve his ſubjects from their obedience to 
him, where he required a compliance in 
things contrary to faith, contrary: to the 
unity of the church, or where immorality 
or profaneneſs was commanded or encou- 
raged. But that Paul III. could deprive 
Henry VIII. of the civil right he had to 
his dominions, upon account of any error 
in faith, or misbehaviour as to morals, is 
far from being generally allowed, much 
leſs is it any article of the catholick Be- 
lief. The Gailican divines and biſhops 
would never own ſuch a power to be lodg- 
ed, either in the pope or in the univerſal 
church. Tis true, a great many ultra- 
montani divines and canoniſts aſcribe a kind 
of temporal power to the ſee of Rome; 
but they clog it with ſo many reſtrictions 
and reſerves, and the caſes when it is to 
take place are ſo very few and extraordi- 
nary, that they render it in a manner in- 
ſignificant. However, we may fuppoſe, 
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that pope Paul III. ated uponthe principles 


of thoſe divines, ànd might be induced to 
proceed againſt Henry VIII. by the exam 
ples of Gregory VII. Innocent IV. Boni- 
Jace VIII. Jobn XXII. and ſome few o- 
thers, who followed, as my author ſays, 
their private opinion in that reſpect; who 
farther adds, that perhaps Pau III. might 
look upon England to be a feodatary king- 
dom to Rome, as it once was in the reign of 
king John, and part of Henry Ts reign, 
and that the Peter. pence was ſtill a kind of 
acknowledgment of that ſubjection. Now 
where ſuch a ſubjection is really due, a 
feodatary prince that refuleth to pay ho- 
mage according to articles, may as well by 
the cuſtom and laws of nations be de- 
prived of his dominions. But my deſign 
is not to enter upon à diſcuſſion of this 


point, nor to aſſign the reaſons that might 
move 
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moye the pope to act as he did upon the 


Iwill conclude this account of the ſu- 
emacy with a word or two concerning 


a miſtake of ſeveral Proteſtant lawyers, | 


who pretend, that king Henry VIII. did 
not aſſume unto himſelf any more eccle- 
ſiaſtical power than what had been claim- 
ed and practiſed by his predeceſſors in for- 
mer days, both under the Britiſb, Saxon, 
and Norman periods. The famous lawyer 


fir Edward Cook undertakes to prove this 


point, in the'gth part of his Reports, and 
is ſeconded by Mr. Prynn, who in the years 
1665 and 1666, publiſhed two folios, to 
which he prefixes the following title, An 
exact chronological and biſtorical Demonſtra- 
tion of our Britiſh, &c. Kings ſupreme eccle- 


 fraſtical Furiſdiction. The arguments theſe 


authors make uſe of are diſtinctly anſwer- 
ed by father Parſons, in a work purpoſely 
written to diſcuſs that point, and by Mr. 
Collier, who in his Eccle/iaſtical Hiftory un- 
dertakes to demonſtrate the inconcluſiveneſs 
of all the facts produced by Mr. Prynn ; 
and concerning Mr. Prynn, Anthony Wood 


ſpeaking of his works, ſays, © (4) In moſt 


of them he ſhews great induſtry, but 
little judgment, eſpecially in his large 
< folios againſt the pope's uſurpations. 


The little judgment he and others ſhew > 


A. 


upon this occaſion appears from hence, 
that they make all the controverſies be- 
tween the ſee of Rome and the kings of 
England capital, and don't diſtinguiſh be- 
tween civil and eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, 
nor between eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction that 
belongs to faith, and eccleſiaſtical jurit- 
diction that regards diſcipline only. It 
plainly appears from the ſtory of thoſe 
times, that the debates between the popes 
and kings of England were concerning the 
right of patronage, inveſtitures, ſanctuarv, 
exemptions from taxes and courts of civil 
judicature, excommunications upon civil 
accounts, admittting legates, and appealing 
to Nome in the caſes above- mentioned, 
where both parties produced cuſtom a- 
gainſt cuſtom, and laws againſt laws. But 
as for a ſupreme ſpiritual juriſdiction, which 
conſiſts in redreſſing and correcting errors 
and hereſies, and pronouncing upon mat- 
ters of faith, it was a power never prac- 
tiſed, nor ſo much as ever thought of by 
the kings of England in former days. King 
Henry VIII. was the firſt that ever gave 
leave to biſhops to exerciſe juriſdiction 
without being approved of at Rome, the 


church, and the firſt that ever made ir 


treaſon to refuſe him that title. 


ARTICLE IV. 


i 


«DD Imop Godwin obſerves (e), the king 


c was ſtrongly. diſpoſed to promote a 


reformation. that would turn the penny, 
< and furniſh the exchequer. He. had 
found the ſweets of this method, by bring- 


ing the clergy under the laſh of a premu- 


mire; and now the monaſtick lands af- 


forded him a good opportunity of improv- 


ing the project. There had been a diſ- 
courſe of reforming monaſteries, from the 


time that king Henry aſſum d the title of 
head of the church. A very laudable un- 
dertaking, had either order, decency, or 
meaſure been obſerved in the execution. 
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Frequent abuſes had for many years been 
complained of, which ſeemed to plead in 
favour of ſuch an attempt. It had been 
repreſented, that monaſteries had engroſſed 


and monopolized ir ade. and ſeveral | manu- 


factures, eſpecially the profitable branch 
of hides and leather; that they daily ex- 
tinguiſhed the nobility and. gentry, 'by pur- 
chaſing lands and lordſhips; that they had 
Impoveriſh'd the ſecular clergy, and made 
them contemptible, by obtaining impropria- 
tions from the ſee of Rome; and took care to 
be exempted from tithes, where others en- 


joyed impropriations; that they abu the 
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privilege of ſanctuary, and ſcandalized the 
nation by their ſplendor and plenty, un- 


becoming a religious ſtate. Theſe, and 


ſuch- like complaints had been often made 
in former days; and tho many of the 
abuſes were redreſs d by civil and eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſtatutes, yet ſome of em not having 
been ſufficiently conſider'd, were a plaufi- 
ble pretence for thinking of a farther re- 
formation. When the matter was firſt 
propos'd in council, a large majority were 
for a reformation, nay for reducing their 
number according to the direction of the 


canons and cuſtom of the church, where 


either a neglect of diſcipline, or a ſcarcity 


of revenues ſeem'd to require ſuch a regu- 


lation; but as for an undiſtinguiſh'd ſei- 
zure of mens properties, it was exclaim'd 
againſt as a ſcandalous attempft. 
The privy council having ſufficiently 
debated the point, it came to this iſſue, 
that the king might undertake what he 
pleas d of that kind by the ſtrength of his 
ſupremacy. And that things might be 
carried on with an appearance of juſtice 
and regularity, it was decreed, that there 
ſhould be a general viſit of all the mona- 
ſteries throughout the kingdom, the whole 
to be managed by Thomas Cromwell 
the king's vicar-general, who by com- 
miſſion appointed a certain number of vi- 
fitors ; among theſe fome of the chief were 
Layton, Leigh, London, Sowell, Price, Gage, 
Bellaſis, &c. The inſtrument to be made 
uſe of upon this viſitation conſiſted of 86 
articles, where, under the heads of poverty, 
chaſtity, and obedience, an infinite number 
of interrogatories were to be propos'd, 
relating to their conſtitutions general and 
particular, commerce with a different ſex, 
diſcipline, revenues, inventories of goods, 
as plate, jewels, writings, charters, Cc. 
Now that this viſitation might go down 
better with the nation, plauſible reaſons 
were handed about to take off the odious 
part. In the firſt place it was ſuggeſted, 
that there was no other way of ſupporting 
the king in his aſſum'd ſupremacy, than 
by clapping a curb upon the mouths of 
the religious, who were entirely the pope's 
creatures ; and, unleſs they were ſtript of 


W ſome of their money, might be capable of | 


** 


ruffling the king's affairs. Again, it was 
induſtriouſly reported, that the emperor 
was preparing to invade England, and that 
the project now ſetting a- foot would enable 
the king to defend himſelf without ma- 
king any demand upon the ſubject. The 
clergy were alſo ſoothed up; that the im- 
propriations ſhould be return'd to 'em 
again by the monaſteries, and that ſeveral 
new biſhopbricks ſhould be founded from 
the monaſtick lands. Then, to diſpoſe the 
monks themſelves to favour the project, 
it was whiſpered about, that large pen- 
ſions would be ſettled upon ſuch as came 
willingly in, which, together wich the 
hopes of more liberty, were proper baits 
for the corrupted paſſions of human na- 
ture. | | 

Things being thus diſpoſed, the viſitors 
were diſpatch'd into their reſpective cir- 
cults, while the poor monks were ignorant 
which way they were to be attack d. It 
* was thought neceſſary to leſſen their re- 
putation, to lay open the ſuperſtition of 
their worſhip, and draw a charge of im- 
* poſture upon em. And tho' undiſcerning 
people might be impoſed upon ſo far as to 
think that they went upon a good motive, 
g) yer conſiderate men might plainly diſ- 
cover it was nothing bur inſatiable avarice 
that prompted the courtiers to puſh the 
king upon the undertaking. They ſaw 
that he was reſolutely bent upon main- 
raining his ſupremacy, and that nothing 
would conduce more towards it than ſeiz- 
ing thoſe pious foundations, and nothing 
more plauſibly effect the ſeizure than a- 
ſperſing the poſſeſſors, and loading em with 
calumnies. To this purpoſe great pains 
were taken all over the kingdom to 1 
the monaſtick inſtitution, and lay open 
all the abuſes it was capable of: ignorance, 
ſloath, laſciviouſneſs, avarice, ſuperſtition, 
and frauds of all kinds, were the common 
heads of reproach, and ſubje& of table-talk, 
and daily lampoons, in order to depreciate 
that way of life. How far ſome were 


tranſported with this humour, appears 


from the invective of a witty atheiſtical 
lawyer, whoſe name was #//þ, who pub- 
liſh'd a virulent book againſt all church- 


men in general; but moſt eſpecially he at- 


— 


. Collier Feel. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 2. p. 149. | 

| (gs) Si rem ipſam accuratius expendiſſent, aulæ potius libi- 
dinem,  hominumque nullum modum ſtatuentium avaritiam 
nominaſſent, qui regem piæterea abolendo pontificis Romani 
dominatui intentum, ad ſodalitia clericorum omnimoda ever- 


tenda, bonaque eorum diripienda, incitabant: cui rei nihil 
magis conducere poterat, quam fi poſſeſſores patrimonij, cui 
inhiabant, fortiter calumniarentur. Anth. I oud. Antiguitat. 
Univ. Oxon. p. 262. 6 
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tacks the monks, whom he repreſents as 
if they were the cauſe of all the poverty in 
the nation: and upon this account he gives 
his book the title of The Supplication of 


Beggars. "Tis hard to determine, whether 


the language or matter is more ſcanda- 
lous. He paints out all the biſhops, deans, 
arch-deacons, prieſts, monks, friers, &c. as 
a herd of lazy drones,that devour the king's 
lands; that they are the occaſion of all 
the taxes, of beggary at home, and want 
of ſucceſs abroad; that they excommu- 
nicate, abſolve, &c. merely for gain; that 
they debauch the wives, daughters and ſer- 
vants of the whole kingdom ; that they 
are thieves, highway-men, ravenous wolves 
and cormorants; that he hopes the king 


will take it into conſideration to have em 


reduced, tied to a cart, whipp'd, turn'd 
adrifr, and entirely demoliſh'd, as enemies 
to his ſtare and to all mankind. Had the 
devil been employ'd in the work, he cou'd 
not have.made an apology more ſuitable to 
the times; for tho' the book was levell'd 
againſt religion in general, and had the 
viſible marks of iniquity ſtampt upon it, 


yet ſuch was the humour of king Henry's. 


days, that when it was offer d to him by Ann 
Bullen as an ingenious performance, it was 
read at court with ſingular pleaſure, and 
many hints taken from it in order to pro- 
mote the cauſe in hand. | 
But to proceed in the account of the vi- 
ſitation. The chief managers of this affair 
did not deſign to take their plan from lam- 
poons and general invedtives ; they were 
reſolved to go ſeriouſly to work, and draw 
up their charge ſrom facts and authentick 
informations. But we have reaſon to think, 
they proceeded with as little candor and 
truth in their particular ſcrutiny and re- 
preſentation, as Mr. Fiſb had done in his 
general accuſation. ( That the narra- 
« tives of this kind went beyond truth and 


proportion, may be ſuſpected from the 


© mercenary temper of ſome of the viſi- 
tors......Beſides, that ſome of the reli- 
gious houſes had a fair character, appears 
from authentick records. Mr. Fuller, in 
his church hiſtory, is ſo juſt to the religi- 
ous houſes in general, as to diſcredit thoſe 
vulgar and popular reports, and calumnies 
wherewith they were aſpers'd. (i) Im- 
< probable it is, /ays he, what is generally 
© reported, that abbots made proviſions for 
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their luſts in their leaſes, enjoining their 


* tenants to furniſh them {as with wood 
© and coal) with fuel for their wanton- 


* neſs. A reverend divine |[Mr, Stephen 


* Marſhall hath inform'd me, that he hath 
« ſeen ſuch a paſſage in a leaſe of the abbey 
of Eſſex, where the leſſee was enjoined 
« yearly to provide unam claram & lepidam 
« puellam ad purgandos renes Domini Ab- 
« batis. It was never my hap to behold 
any inſtrument with ſuch a luſtful clauſe, 
or wanton reſervation therein, and TI ſhall 
hardly be induced to believe it. (4) © I 
cannot believe, ſays the ſame Author, 
< what is commonly told of under-ground 
* vaulrs, leading from frieries to nunneries, 
* confured by the ſituation of the place, 
* thro' rocks improbable, and under rivers 
* impoſſible to be convey'd.” Again, where- 


as a ſcandalous lift may be met with in 


ſome authors, and in Mr. Speed particu- 
larly, of ſodomitical monks, and . ſuch 
as kept whores, and were detected and 
convicted upon the viſitation ; Mr. Fuller 
rejects it as a forged piece. (/) I find, ſays 
« he, this catalogue only in the third edition 


of Speed, proving it a poſthumous addi- 


© tion after the author's death; atteſted 
ein the margin with the authority of 
Henry Stephen m his apology for Herc- 
© dotus, who took the ſame out of an 
* Engliſh book, containing the vileneſs diſ- 
© cover'd at the viſitation of monaſteries, 
Thus, this being but the report of a fo- 
« reigner, and the original at home not ap- 
« pearing, many juſtly abate in their belief 
© of the juſt latirude of this report. In- 
« deed tradition 1s the only author of many 
© ſtories of this nature. However, if it be 
true what the ſame author reports, as to 
the method obſerv'd in the viſitation of 
the monaſteries, I ſhould not wonder if 
the monks were repreſented as guilty of 
ſuch kind of enormities and ſcandalous 
facts. (m) For the viſitors were ſucceeded 
with a ſecond ſort of publick agents, but 
working in a more private way, encou- 
raging the members in monaſteries to 


« impeach one another. For ſeeing there 


vas ſeldom ſuch general agreement in any 
© convent, but that factions were found, and 
« parties did appear therein, theſe emiſſa- 
« ries made an advantagious uſe thereof. 


many being accus'd did recriminate their 


© accuiers, and, hopeleſs to recover their 


— 


— 


(+) Collier Eccl, Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 2. p. 155. 01) Fuller Chur. Hiſt. B. 6. p. 318. ( Biden, p. 317. 
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« own innocency, pleaſed themſelves by 
_ < plunging others in the like guiltineſs. — 


Vea, ſome hold, that as witches long 
« tortured with watching and faſting, and 
« pinched when but ready to nod, are con- 
« tented cauſeleſly to accuſe themſelves to 
be eaſed of the preſent pain; ſo ſome of 
« theſe poor ſouls, frightened with me- 


' © naces, and fearing what might be the 


« ſucceſs, acknowledged all, and more 
« than all, againſt themſelves.” By theſe 
and ſuch like methods, were the mona- 
ſteries brought into diſrepute, and the way 
prepared for their diſſolution. They had 
alſo ſeveral ways, as Fuller takes notice, 
ro render the nuns obnoxious, as well as 
the monks. Lewd young men were pri- 
vately ſer on to excite them to wickedneſs, 
and make attempts upon their virtue; and 
this purpoſely to turn informers, if there 
happened to be any familiarity, or. indiſ- 
cretion, that might be the ground of an 


accuſation; whereof one ſingle inſtance 


was ſufficient to blaſt the rephtation of a 
whole convent, and ſo their buſineſs was 
done. (n) Where theſe tricks were play'd, 
it may be feared, /gys Heylin, that God 
© was not in that terrible wind which 
threw down ſo many monaſteries and re- 
ligious houfes in the reign of Henry VIII. 
ſo) The monks offences were repreſented 
in ſuch multiplying-glaſſes, as made 
them ſeem both greater in number and 
more horrid in nature than indeed they. 
were. | 

Beſides the charge of immorality, the 
monks were repreſented as impoſtors, and 
chat they ſeduced the people by falſe mi- 
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racles, and ſtrange operations performed 
by images, relicks, croſſes, Sc. of which 


ſome account is given by our hiſtorians ; 


but this being a common topick of re- 


proach againſt che church of Rome, it does 
not ſeem particularly to affect the mona- 
ſteries. (p) And whether the impoſtures 
above-mentioned are matter of fact, will 
be a queſtion ; for William Thomas, cited 
by the lord Herbert, is ſomewhat an ex- 
e authority: He wrote the book 
called 1/ Pelerine Ingleſe, in juſtification 
of king Henry's proceedings ; bur by the 
account he gives of archbiſhop Becket, 
tis plain he was either biaſs d, or groſsly 
miſtaken. 
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there muſt have been ſeveral abuſes among 
ſo vaſt a number of people; and *tis no leſs 
manifeſt, chat the monks had not fair play 
at the viſitation, ſome of the viſitors being 
convicted, and puniſhed, which gave a 
luſtre to the proceedings of others, who 
were no leſs guilty of miſrepreſentation,-as 
I have already made it appear, and could 
produce many inſtances to confirm it: Bur 
it was not policy to puniſh too many de- 
linquents on that ſcore, leſt the king ſhould 
be deprived of one of the principal induce- 
ments for making a ſeizure of the mona- 
ſtick lands. | 

When the viſit was over, and the par- 
ticulars laid before the parliament, ir 
quickly appeared on which fide the ſcales 
would fall. The ſtate of the religious 
houſes was ſo repreſented, that many 
thought it convenient that there ſhould 
be ſome kind of reformation; and thoſe 
that were convinced of the viſitors unfair 
dealing, had not courage to oppoſe the 
court meaſures, the king being violently 
bent upon having the project take effect. 
It was reſolved therefore, that there ſhould 
be not only a reformation, but a diſſolu- 
tion, not of all the monaſteries, but only 
of thoſe whoſe annual rents were under the 
clear value of 200 J. and an act paſſed 
accordingly, which notwithſtanding was 


4 


of the commiſſioners to make an eſtimate 
of their revenues, and who are thought ro 
have abuſed their power in undervaluing 
many convents, and by this means bring- 
ing them within the reach of the law for 
a diſſolution. I don't find that any re- 
markable oppoſition was made by any of 
the members of parliament to this act; 
one zealous ſpeech indeed I meet with, 
which ſome have ignorantly attributed to 
biſhop Fiſber, who was beheaded in 1535, 
whereas this act paſſed not the votes of the 
houſe till the year 1536. The author of 
this ſpeech againſt a diſſolution, puts the 
members of the houſe in mind, that they 
were the guardians of the people's liberties, 
eſpecially of the church; that they ought to 
be careful not to paſs an act which might 
ſcandalize the whole Chriſtian world, and 
adminiſter occaſion to poſterity to curſe 
what their anceſtors had done; that ſuch 
a ſeizure would be a precedent for: invad- 


After all ic cannot be denied, but that 


ing every ſubject's private property; that 
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(n) Helin Hiſt. Refor. p. 252. 
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religious houſes, which were the glory of 
former ages, would become the ignominy 
of the preſent age; that cutting off rotten 
branches was only a pretence, religion be- 
ing the main thing ſtruct at; that it was 
an unheard- of proceeding, that particular 
tranſgreſſions ſhould be puniſhed with ex- 
tirpation; that there were ſtatutes enough, 
both civil and eccleſiaſtical, for reforming 
monaſteries, and why were they not put 
in execution? that reformation ſounded 
well, but the game ſome were in purſuit 
of was licentiouſneſs, plunder, rapine, and 
ſacrilege, a leſſon they had been taught by 
Mickliſß, Huſs, and Luther ; that if mona- 
ſteries had been poor, their morals would 
have ſtood the teſt; and that the riches of 
the eceleſiaſtical body were the greateſt 
crimes they had to charge them with; 
that the leſſer monaſteries only were mark d 
out for deſtruction by the act, but they 
would find in a little time, that the greater 
would meet with the ſame fate; that he 
hoped the king had better thoughts of the 
matter, than thoſe giddy heads that pro- 
moted it. Then he concludes, that a de- 
bate of this nature would be more becom- 
ing an aſſembly of Turks, than a Chriſtian 
parliament. 
Ic was neither this, nor any ſuch like 
; ſpeeches, that were capable of influencing 
the parliament againſt paſſing the act. 
© (q) In the preamble whereof, there is a 
high charge of immoralicy againſt the 
© leſſer abbeys. This is grounded upon the 
report of the viſitors, and reſts chiefly 
upon their credit; and here the larger 
abbeys have the commendation of a re- 
gular behaviour. The preamble takes 
notice farther, that there is a neceſſity of 
tranſplanting the monks of theſe little 
ſocieties; and without removing them 
to more numerous convents, their refor- 
mation was impracticable. Now tis 
ſomewhat ſtrange, diſcipline ſhould be 
molt infignificant where there are feweſt 
to be governed, and infect the reſt; and 
that no regulation could be of force 
enough to keep a few 'people within 
compaſs. Had it not been for the aucho- 
rity of this preamble, one would have 
thought the greater monaſteries would 
have been with more difficulty managed. 
But theſe the act tells us, were regular 
© Enough, and anſwered the ends of their 
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| without appeal ; and. thoſe that have the 


« inſtitution. Fuller (r) takes the freedom 
© to fancy there was ſomething of fineſſe in 
this commendation. The lefſer abbeys, 
© he believes, could not be ſuppreſſed with- 
out the votes of the greater; and of theſe 
© latter, there were. no leſs than twenty - 
«* ſix mitred barons who fate in the houſe 
© of lords. It was prudence therefore to 
© Jay the apprehenſions of theſe abbots a- 
« ſleep, and prevent their ſuſpicion of 
falling under the ſame fate. And thus 
© three hundred and ſeventy-ſix of theſe 
© ancient monuments of d-votion, as lord 
Herbert calls them (g), were diſcorpo- 
rated and diſſolved, a yearly revenue of 
* 32000 /. accrued to the exchequer, and 
© the goods and chattels, at a low valua- 
© tion, amounted to 100,000 J. However, 
© the enriching the crown this way, did 
not give a general ſatisfaction ; for no leſs 
* than 10000 perſons were ſent into the 
< world unfurniſhed, and in a manner un- 
done, by this expedient. But to remove 
this general diſcontent, the politick 
© Cromwell adviſed the king to fell theſe 
lands at very eaſy rates to the nobility 
* and gentry, and to oblige them to retain 
the wonted hoſpitality, which would be 
< both grateful to them, and engage them 
to aſſiſt the crown in all the late altera- 
tions, and would be pleafing to the 
© people, when they found the old hoſpi- 
* tality preſerved. And upon a clauſe in 
the act, empowering the king to found 
© a-new ſuch houſes as he ſhould think 
© fir, there were fifteen monaſteries and 
ſixteen nunneries, which were more re- 
« gular than the reſt, refounded, or rather 
« reprieved, till the general diſſolution 
came afterwards. 

There was no room for apologies or re- 
monſtrances in favour of the party under 
oppreſſion. Arguments are little regarded 
when things are carried on by a power 


— 


power are never at a loſs for reaſons to pal- 
liate their proceedings, and ſet every thing 
in the beſt light. (t) And Cromwetl, the 
grand projector of the deſign, took ſome 
c pains that way; he ſaid, the driving the 
© monks out of their cloiſter, was only re- 
turning them to labour, ang a lay cha- 
© rater, which was no more than their 
< firſt buſineſs and pretenſion. As for 
che rules of their inſtitution, and their 


— 
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(4) Collier Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 2. p. 15. 
] Fuller Chur. Hiſt. p. 312. Ty? 


Lord Herbert's Life of Henry VIII. p. 377. 
] Collier Eccl. Hiſt, vol. 2. B. 3. p. 180. 
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particular auſterities enjoin d them, he | this ſcheme. They were themſelves ſtill 
c pretended, they might practiſe all this | apprehenſive of a farther humiliarion. They 
« diſcipline and ſeli-denial without the had tythes, glebe-lands, impropriations, and 
forms of domeſtick confinement. Bur | many other advantages ſtill to loſe, and 
« this way of talking look d like ſuperficial | did not know bur the preſent miniſtry had 
« and mercenary reaſoning, in the opinion | a deſign entirely to ſtrip all churchmen, 
« of other perſons of learning and thought. and reduce em to a precarious dependence. 
He muſt be an entire ſtranger to the cor- | This made em flacken their zeal, and be 
ruptions of human nature, who imagines | very circumſpect in what they ſaid or 
it can be kept within bounds without ſome acted in favour of the monaſteries. : 
outward reſtraint, or that either civil or re- Bur if the biſhops and clergy thought 
ligious duties can be comply'd with with- it prudence to fir down in filence, it was 
out ſuch a proviſion. 'Tis an idle ſpecula- | not ſo with a great many others, who be- 
tion, to fancy that the eſſentials of a mo- | came deſperate, and were reſolved to throw 
naſtick ſtate can be practis'd with any pro- | away their lives after their liberties. They 
fit or edification, where monaſtick rules | conceiv'd themſelves to be injured in ſeve- 
are neglected, much leſs when they are | ral branches of their property (if a ſupreme 
aboliſhed. _ I power can be ſaid to do any injury.) Fami- 
In the next place we are to attend to the | lies, whoſe anceſtors had been founders of 
conſequences of this diſſolution, when the | monaſteries, were depriv'd of the reſerv d 
act came to be put in execution; how it | rights and privileges; the poor, who were 
was reliſh'd by the people, and what re- daily relieved, knew not how to ſupport 
ſentment they ſhew'd upon the occaſion. | themſelves; and the monks, who were ac- 
By way of reſtitution, ſome kind of provi- | tually thrown out of poſſeſſion of what 
ſion was made for thoſe poor creatures that | they look d upon to be a kind of birth- 
were turn'd out of doors. Men were fur- | right, had a thouſand motives to exaſpe- 
niſh'd with a clergyman's coat and forty | rate their minds, and make 'em ſeek for a 
ſhillings, women with a decent gown, and | redreſs. But what had the. greateſt in- 
liberty either to enter into ſome greater fluence upon em was, an apprehenſion of 
monaſtery, or ſtarve at diſcretion, This | a total ſubverſion of the religion of their 
indulgence open'd a gap for all forts of country; for it was viſible to em, that fome 
licentiouſneſs; and thoſe of both ſexes | who had the king's ear, were bending their 
reſpectively, that were not virtuouſly in- | endeavours that way. We may truly. ſay, 
.clin'd, or had not courage to look poverty that the whole kingdom was very uneaſy 
in the face, were in a fair way of robbing.| upon this account; but only ſome of the 
on the high-way, or proſtituting them- | Vortbern counties had the courage to draw 
ſelves for bread. The biſhops and clergy | their ſwords, and make a ſtand. They 
all this while were at a kind of non-plus | were firſt headed by Robert Ask, a gentle- 
how they were to behave themſelves; they | man of conſiderable ſubſtance and intereſt 
had indeed hitherto gone into all rhe. | in the North, who ſtil'd his attempt the 
court-meaſures, even this laſt project of the | p1/grimage of grace. He order'd the chief 
diſſolution of religious houſes, in which | ftandard to be painted with a crucifix and 
they had been flatter'd by ſome expecta- a chalice, to ſignify the motive of their 
tions; but then they were in hopes that | riſing, which was farther: explain'd by a / 
the rights of the church would have been | publick manifeſto, the ſubſtance whereof / 
more regarded; and therefore when this | was: That the biſhop of Rome ſhou'd be 
project was firſt ralk'd of, they offer'd | reſtored to the ſupremacy he had lately 
reaſons againſt ſeculariſing the abbey lands, | been depriv'd of; that pernicious coun- : 
and that they might be converted to other | ſellors ſhou d be remov'd from the king; 
ſpiritual ufes, and transferr'd to ſchools, that, care ſhou'd be immediately taken to 
hoſpitals, colleges, &c. which they took to ; ſuppreſs all erroneous opinions in matters 
be the deſign of the act, confirm'd by the | of faith; that apoſtate monks ſhould be K 
king's promiſe, and which was the uſual | compell'd to return to their convents, and 
and canonical way of proceeding in former | all that were ejected, be replaced. Moſt 
ages, when there happened to be an occa- | of; thefe particulars were drawn up in the | 
ſion of breaking into any pious eſtabliſh- | form of an oath, which was adminiſter'd 
ment. But alas! the eccleſiaſtical body | to all of the confederacy. In a little time 
had neither intereſt nor courage to purſue'| the army became very numerous, being re- 
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inforced by diſaffected perſons from Lan- 
caſhire, Cumberland, Weſtmorland, &c. a- 
mong whom were many prieſts and monks, 
who had been forced out of their poſſeſ- 
fions, and great numbers of gentlemen and 
others, who had been either ruin'd or great 
ſufferers by the diſſolution. They all flock d 
to general As, who had his rendezvous in 


_ Yorkſhire. (u) © But to frighten the monks 


from applying to the rebels, and return- 
ing to their old ſeats, his highneſs'order'd 
that the religious abbots of Salley, Wha!- 
« ley, Norton, and Hexham ſhould be dragg'd 


© out of their monaſteries, and executed 
by martial law. However, the army ſtill 


grew every day more formidable, and ſe- 
veral lords and other perſons of diſtinction 
went over to em; even Dr. Lee, archbiſhop 
of York, tho' at firſt he was forc'd in, yet 
he, and ſome others in the ſame circum- 
ſtances, took the oath drawn up by gene- 
ral Ast, for the preſervation of the king, 
and the liberties of the people both in 
church and ſtate. . | 

Mean time the king was preparing a- 
gainſt this dangerous inſurrection, and ſent 
down an army commanded by the duke 
of Norfolk, the duke of Suffoll, the earl of 


 Shrewsbury, and the marqueſs of Exeter. 


The rebels army {for this title I muſt give 


em, tho they fought for liberty and pro- 


perty) conſiſted of about 40, ooo men, ani- 
mated with zeal for religion, and not in- 


ferior to the king's troops in any reſpect. 


This made the court very cautious how 
they proceeded, it being judged a dange- 
rous expedient to hazard the iſſue of a bat- 
tle. The king's enemies were maſters of 
Pomfrect, Tork, and Hull, and in their march 


towards Doncaſter let flip a fair opportu- 


nity of deſtroying the king's army. While 
both armies were within view, and pre- 
paring for an engagement, a herald was 
diſpacch'd from the. duke of Norfo/k with 
certain articles directed to general Ast; 
he receiv'd the herald ſitting in a kind of 


chair of ſtate, between the lord Darcy and 


the archbiſhop of 7o5rk. Upon this meſſage 
it was agreed, that a conference ſhould be 
held at Doncaſter, where, according to ap- 
pointment, the duke of Norfolk and others 
were met by the chiefs of the inſurrection, 
vir. lord Scroop, lord Latymer, lord Lum- 
tey, lord Darcy, lord Haffy, and about 
300 attendants. The duke of Norfolk had 


—— 


a power to grant a pardon, in, caſe they 
would diſperſe, ſix perſons only excepted 
by name, and four more to be named. 
Theſe articles being rejected, the duke of 
Norfolk immediately takes poſt to Mindſor, 
where the king then reſided, and procur'd 
a licence to ſign a general pardon without 
any exception, beſides ſeveral conceſſions 
in favour of the liberties of the church. 
Upon this general 5+ diſbands or diſmiſſes 
his army, and is not only permitted to 
come up to London, but careſs'd by 
the courtiers, and even rewarded for the 
trouble he had taken. Such is the ſubtlety 
of politicians! when they are not able to 
accompliſh their deſigns by force, they 
will own themſelves / to be in the wrong, 
that they may have leiſure ro alter their 
game, and draw the adverſe party into a 
ſnare. And this was king Henry's method, 
who being dilatory in complying with the 
articles agreed upon, and, if I may take the 
liberty to ſay it, falſifying his word, it was 
too late perceiv'd, that the conceſſions he 
made were only a mere amuſement to gain 
time. General As and the reſt of his 
adherents finding they were deluded, fly 
again to arms, and endeavour to rekindle 
in the North the fire that was lately ex- 
tinguiſh'd. They had quickly raisd a 
a body of Sooo men, and laid ſiege to 
Carlile; but the king's forces falling upon 
em, t were routed and diſperſed, and 
moſt of the commanders being taken pri- 
ſoners, were ſoon after put to death: as 
namely, Robert Ast, executed at York, in 
June 1537; lord Darcy on the Tower-hill,; 
lord Huſſy, at Lincoln; fir Robert Conſta- 
ble, at Hull. Lady Bulmer, wife to fir 
John Bulmer, otherwiſe called Margaret 
Cheyney, burnt in Smithfield. Sir Thomas 
Percy, fir Francis Bigot, fir Stephen Ham- 
bleton, fir John Bulmer, George Lumley, 
Nicholas Tempeſt, William Thurſt abbot of 
Fountains, Adam Sudbury abbot of Ger- 
vaux, the abbot of Rivers, William Wold 
prior of Bridlington; all which fuffer'd 
upon the fame account, with a great many 
other inferior perſons, whoſe names are 
not recorded, | 7 THIS 
This was the only forcible oppoſition 
king Henry VIII. met with in his attempts 
upon the liberties of the church. And who 
can wonder if fore endeavours were made 
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© monaſteries had a ſtrong colour for their 


place? Was not the king's coronation- 


to guard the property of his ſubjects? 


cou d give them; no eſtate cou'd be better 
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bliſh'd, and of ſo long a ſtanding? The 
body parts not with the ſoul, its ancienr 
companion, without a great many convul- 
ſions and agonizing throbs; and how 
cou'd Eugland give up her ancient prac- 
tices and ſpiritual life, without a remarkable 
reluctance at the parting? Running to arms 
upon ſuch a provocation has been cuſto- 
mary in moſt nations: and where either 
civil or religious rights were invaded, re- 
ſiſtance never wanted advocates among 
men of all religions. (x) And certainly, if 
© refiſtance of the chief magiſtrate had 
« been juſtifiable in any caſe, thoſe who 
« appear'd in arms upon the diſſolution of 


« undertaking. For were not the old land- 
marks ſet aſide, and the conſtitution 
newly modell'd? For do not the liber- 
« ties and immunities of the church ſtand 
in the front of Magna Charta? and are 
« they not particularly ſecured in the firſt 


« oath lamentably ſtrain'd, when he fign'd 
the diflolution act? For had he not ſworn 


to protect the religious? and maintain 
them in the legal eſtabliſhment ? The 
ancient nobility were thrown out of the 
« patronage of their monaſteries, loſt their 
« corrodies, and the privilege of their an- 
« ceſtors benefactions. The rents were 
< raisd, and the poor forgotten, as they 
© complain'd, by the new proprietors. Be- 
« ſides, they were afraid their friends in 
another world might ſuffer by theſe ali- 
« enations, and the dead fare worſe for want 
of the prayers of the living. Granting 
therefore the matter of fact, that the pro- 
« ſecutions were legal, which way are the 
abbots more to be blam'd (who roſe in the 
* North) than the barons who took up arms 
in defence of liberty and property, and ap- 
« pear'd in the field againſt king John and 
Henry III? The abbeys, without queſtion 
had all the ſecurities the civil magiſtrates 


* guarded by the laws. Magna Charta, as I 
« obſery'd, was made particularly in favou- 
of theſe foundations, and confirm'd at the 
« beginning of every parliament for many 
* ſucceeding reigns. Theſe things conſi- 
« der'd, we mult of neceſſity either con- 
* demn the barons, or acquit the monks, 


and juſtify the Northern rebellion” Now 


if any one is diſpoſed to mention theſe 
inſurrections by way of reproach to the 
Catholick cauſe, the tables may be turn'd 
upon him. Did not Myat, Cranmer, Rid- 
ley and Poynet, with ſeveral other great 
men of the proteſtant party, appear both 
in the field and in the pulpit againſt Mary 
queen of England? Was not Mary queen 
of Scots oppoſed, and oblig'd to abdicate,by 
the reformers of that nation? Was not 
Germany diſtracted near 70 years, upon 
the fame laudable motive? Did not the 
ſtates of Holland wnhdraw themſelves from 
Spain in defence of liberty and property? 
Did not the reformers in France reſiſt their 
lawful king near 60 years in defence of reli- 


gious liberties? Such reproaches, therefore, 


are very inconſiſtent, and made with a very 
ill grace. Tis more adviſeable to refrain 
from reflections, and fit down content with 
repriſals. Tho' indeed there ſeems to be ſome 
difference in the caſe: the monks ſhew'd a 
preſcription of many ages, and the repeated 
ſtatutes of above 30 parliaments; whilſt the 
others fought aga inſt the law, and threw out 
the old poſſeſſors upon a precarious title. 
It was the opinion of ſome, that this 
dangerous inſurrection wou'd have induced 
the king to have ſtopt his hand, and either 
to have reſtored the monaſteries to their 
rights, or elſe to have contented himſelf 
with a reformation only ; and this was the 
ſubſtance of his promiſe to the nobility 
and gentry in the North, before they 
would yield to lay down their arms, Buc 
that affair had a quite different effect; for 
the confederacy being broke, and the party 
diſpirited by having ſuch a number of their 
chief men executed, this encouraged the 
king to proceed, and put the remainder of 
his deſigns in execution, having nothing 


now to apprehend by way of force. The 


ſeizure of the greater monaſteries, as tis 
thought, had been concerted from the 
beginning, but being too bulky an under- 
taking, it was to be carried on gradually. 
It was reſolved, therefore, that the greater 
monaſteries ſhould ſhare the fate of the 
leſſer; and as formerly when theſe were 
ſeized, ſo now ſeveral ſerviceable reports 
were ſpread abroad to make the common 
people reliſh the undertaking. It was ru- 
mour'd, that cardinal Poo! was exciting 

all Europe to engage in a kind of Croiſade 
againſt England; that the emperor and 
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king of France had enter'd into an alli- 
ance to call king Henry to an account, for 
having violated the rights of the church, 
and, in ſome meaſure, the rights of all 
mankind; that a general and heavy taz 
would be neceſſary to make the nation ca- 
pable of withſtanding fo many formidable 
enemies; and (what was principally intend- 
ed by theſe reports) that the ſeizure of the 
greater monaſteries would be a proper ex- 
pedient, and defray all the expence, to 
the great eaſe of the ſubject. (y) © Bur all this 
© noiſe of an invaſion was look'd upon as 
no better than management and myſtery. 
Some there were who, to avert the blow, 
thought it would not be an vunſeaſon- 
able inſinuation to remind the king, that 
the viſitors had given the greater mo- 
naſteries an excellent character for their 
morals (z), and exactneſs in monaſtick diſ- 
cipline, which was taken notice of and 
own'd publickly in parliament. But this 
inconſiſtency was nor regarded; the king 
had more' motives than one to purſue his 
deſign. And it appears by a letter of one 
of the commiſſioners, (a) © that the fate 
© of monaſteries was irrecoverably fix'd. 
© The king's paſſions ran ſo ſtrong for a 
diſſolution, that he would ſcarce endure 
© the report of a fair charaQter given the 
religious. However, this conſideration 
'obliged the managers to be a little more 
artificial in their proceedings, which in 
general was to make the world believe, 
that the monaſteries were not wreſted from 
the poſſeſſors by compulſion, but deliver'd 
up by a voluntary. ſurrender. Now the 
method they practiſed was this. 
() In the vacancy of greater houſes 
ſuch perſons were elected as were diſpoſed 
to comply with the court meaſures —— 
When they found the abbots indiſpoſed 
for their purpoſe, they tempred them 
with the promiſe of large penſions for 
life When they proved untractable, 
upon motives of conſcience or honour, 
they were highly complain'd of for their 
diſobedience—— Spiritual directors, after 
ſeveral perſuaſions, told them plainly, that 
they were bound in conſcience to ſubmit 
to the king's pleaſure When large 


penſions, which were ſometimes given, 


© and well paid too, fail'd of ſucceſs, they 
* apply'd to menacing and rigour — Some 


© abbots were depriv'd, and others more 


© manageable put in their room The 
cCcommiſſioners took the convent ſeals from 
ſome houſes. This was in a manner lay- 
ing cloſe ſi-ge to em. Thus their com- 
* munication and proviſion was in a great 
manner cut off. They could neither make 
c leaſes nor ſell their jewels. By this 
* means, their paying their debts, and ſup- 
* plying their occations, was oftentimes 
impracticable. And thus the garriſon was 
© reduced at laſt, and ſtarv'd to a ſurren- 
* render — The whole matter was ſo ma- 
© naged, as if nothing rough or compul- 
* five had been offer d, but that the king 
had been courted to accept the monaſte- 
ries: and if any religious gave out their 
© ſurrender was involuntary, a mark of 
* diſlike was ſet upon them And thus 
by menacing and preſents, by promiles 
and perſuafions, and by all the artifices, 
* which were like to batter the conſtancy 
and prevail upon the paſſions of man- 
kind, he brought the abbots to ſurrender, 


and made himſelf maſter of his project. 


And, as Fuller owns, (c) * tho' one or two 
might be fairly taken by compoſition, all 
the reſt were ſtorm'd by violence, what- 
* ſoever is plauſibly pretended to the con- 
* trary. It was by theſe methods that the 
commiſſioners in about two years time 
put an end to this pious work (for fo 
it muſt be called, ove of reſpect to that 
ſupreme power that brought it about) and 


demoliſh'd the monuments of the Britiſß, 


Saxon, and Norman glory, which for a- 
bove a thouſand years had been undeniable 
proofs of virtue and religion ; but now, 
ro the ſcandal both of Turks and Infi- 
dels, were ſacrificed to luſt, avarice, am- 
bition and revenge; and little remains to 
put us in mind of the zeal of our fore- 
fathers, or the impiety of their ſucceſ- 


ſors, beſides heaps of rubbiſh, and a bare 


catalogue of thoſe religious houſes, ma- 
ny whereof had a place in parliamenc 


in the houſe of lords, of which Mr. 
Fuller reckons 27 mitred abbors, lord 


Herbert 28, and fir Edward Cook makes 


em 29, Viz. | 


] Collier Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 3. p. 160. 
(=) Wherein, thanks be to God, religion is well kept 
and obſerv'd. Preamble to the act. 


Fa) Gifard's,one of the commiſſioners, letter to Cromnrel!, 


dated Zune 19, 1537, Cited by Collier Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 2. 
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() Collier Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 3. p. 157, 158, 159. 
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1. St. Albans, 
2. Weſtminſter, 
.; \ Joi Ss Edmondsbury, 
4. Saint Bennet of 
Holme, 
5. Berdſey, 
6. Shrewsbury, 


17. Hyde near Win- 
cheſter: 
18. Cirenceſter, 
19. Waltham, 
20. Malmesbury, 
21. Thorney, _ 
22. Saint Auguſtin's 


7 Crowland, Canterbury, 
8. Abingdon, 23. Selby, 
9. Eveſham, 24. Peterborough, 


25. St. John's Col- 
cheſter, 

26. Coventry, 

27. Taveſlock, 

28. St. Fobn's of Fe- 

ruſalem, | 


29. Glaſſenbury. 


10. Gloceſter, 

11. Ramſey, 

12. Sr. Mary's York, 
13. Tewksbury, 

14. Reading, 
. 

16. Winchcombe, 


Beſides theſe, there were ſeveral other 

monaſteries better endowed than ſome of 

thoſe above, tho the abbots were not mitred, 

vi. | | 
1. Fountains in Tork- 
1 | 

2. Lewes in Suſſex, 
3. St. Werberg's i 

Cheſter, 


4. Leiceſter, 

5. Merton in Surrey 

6. Furneſs in Lan- 
caſbire, 


2% Sion Howſe. 


Again, there were four nunneries which 
held of the king in entire barony, vi. 


2. Barking in Eſſex, | 3. St, Marys of 
PRs a 120 Ye F Wincheſter, 
2. Shaftsbury, 4. Wilton. 

As to the number of the other religious 
houſes, tis a difficult matter to be exact in 
the compuration. Mr. Camden's account 
is, that they amounted to 645 in England 
and Wales ; but a liſt taken out of the 
court. of firſt- fruits and tenths makes them 
754. This latter account, perhaps, takes 
in ſome of the collegiate churches and hoſ- 
pitals, which may occaſion the variation: 
Mr. Burton. gives us a liſt drawn out of 
Leland's MSS. which may be found in 
Speed. (d) How defective and erroneous 
« this catalogue is, ſays Mr. Tanner, may 
be ſeen by our Notitia, in which the 
© reader will find ſome hundreds of miſ- 
takes and omiſſions, corrected and ſup- 
. © plied out of the Monaſticon, and other 
good authorities. The annual revenues 
of theſe religious houſes was computed at 
135,522 J. 18 5. 10 d. and the moveable 


goods were in a manner ineſtimable. The 


| valuation in Burton and Speed's liſt is ſaid 


to be taken from an original given in by 
the commiſſioners to Henry VIII. There 
is another valuation in Mr. Dugdale dif- 
fering from theirs, and which he pretends 
is agreeable to an ancient MS. in the Cot 
tonian Library. Mr. Leland values ſeveral 
of the monaſteries after a different manner 
from all the reſt; and Mr. Tauner owns he 
dares not undertake to reconcile ſo many 
different accounts. 

I have given an account above, how the 
religious were diſpoſed of upon the difſo- 
lution of - the lefler monaſteries. As for 
the greater, the abbots and other heads 
of houſes, were conſidered with annual 
penſions for life, under the broad ſeal, 
which were proportioned to' the willing- 
neſs they ſhewed in making a ſurrender. 
The members of every convent had alſo 
ſome ſmall. yearly allowance, tho often 


| very ill paid, as it appears from ſeveral 


complaints, and orders iſſued our for a 
better compliance with the ſtatutes in thoſe | 
cafes. The nuns had commonly about 
4 l. a year allowed them. (e) Vet I meet 
< with no portions. paid to thoſe that were 
© lately entered into the houſes, being out- 
ed and left at large to practiſe the a- 
© poſtle's precept, (as Fuller expounds the 
* Scripture) I will that young women 


|* marry, bear children, &c. Many of 


che monks retited to the univerſities, 
where they privately followed their ſtudies; 
"others were entertained by their friends and 
relations, where they husbanded their ſmall 
penſions in the beſt manner they were able. 
And thoſe that wete willing to comply 
with the court in the article of the ſupre- 
macy, Sc. were frequently preferred to 
benefices; in which caſes their penſions 
returned to the king, or to thoſe who had 
purchaſed the lands upon which the pen- 
ions were charged. Now if theſe pen- 
Froners happened” to be deprived of their 
right by the officers employed in theſe 
matters, (as they often were, by queſtion- 
ing their claim, and frivolous demurs in 
payment) the way to juſtice was both 
troubleſome and chargeable; and as the 
ejected religious were look d upon as a 
dead weight upon the exchequer, fo they 
found as few friends to aſſiſt them in re- 


covering their penſions, as they did ad- 


* 2 — 


(4) Tamer, Preface to Netitia Memaſtica. 
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vocates to hinder the ſeizure of their] was given to the king, (and which was 
lands. © the laſt monaſtery ſeized upon) he de- 
Ihe religious orders being thus deprived | manded and had a ſubſidy both of laity 
of all their ſubſtance, both lands and goods, | and clergy; and the like he had in the 34th 
the next contrivance was, to have them be- © of Henry VIII. and 37th of Henry VIII. 
ſtowed upon the king, to encreaſe the royal | © and fince the diſſolution of the aforeſaid 
revenue (as it was pretended) but indeed | * monaſteries, he exacted great loans, and 
upon a farther view, that the hungry cour- | * againſt law received the ſame.” In order 
tiers might divide the plunder. © ) To | to manage theſe revenues accruing to the 
bring this about, the members of both | crown by the diſſolution of monaſteries, a 
© houſes were informed in parliament, that court, of augmentation was erected, tho it 
© no king or kingdom were ſafe, but where | ſcarce deſerved that name, the monaſtick 
the king had three abilities; firſt, to | lands being in a great meaſure diſpoſed of to 
© live of his own, and be able ro defend | the king's favourites before the court was 
his kingdoms, upon any ſudden invaſion | throughly eſtabliſhed ; g) wherein (as 
or inſurrection; ſecondly, to aid his con- Fuller obſerves) the officers were many, 
* federates, otherwiſe they would never | © their penſions great, crown-profits there- 
- * affiſt him; thirdly, tõ reward his well- | © by very ſmall, and cauſes there depend- 
* deſerving ſervants. Now the project was, | © ing few; ſo that it was not worth the 
© if the parliament would give unto him | while to keep up a mill to grind that 
© all che abbeys, priories, frieries, nun- © griſt where the toll would not quit coſt. 
© neries, and other monaſteries, that for | However, this court ſubſiſted 18 years, 
ever in time then to come, he would | chiefly for the benefit of the clerks, 'Sc. 
take order, that the ſame ſhould not be and was not diſſolved till the firſt of queen 
1 converted to private uſe. But firſt, that Mary, 1553, when thoſe penſioners that 
B bis exchequer for the purpoſes aforeſaid | remained alive were in hopes of being 
1 * ſhould be enriched; ſecondly, the king- better provided for. 
dom be ſtrengthened by the maintainance | Several diſintereſted writers, after having 
© of 40000 well-trained ſoldiers, with | ſeriouſly conſidered this diſſolution of mo- 
* skiltul captains and commanders ; third- | naſteries, as well in itſelf as with regard to 
© ly, for the benefit and eaſe of the ſub- | the conſequences, have candidly owned, 
jects, who never afterwards (as was | that nothing could be carried on more 
© projected) in any time to come, ſhould | ſcandalous to religion, nor more detrimen- 
© be charged with ſubſidies, fifteenths, | tal to the civil government. To ſay no- 
loans, and other common aids; fourth- | thing how criminal it might be. in the 
; 12 leſt the honour of the realm | ſight of God, (whatever the ruling powers 
* ſhould receive any diminution by the | might pretend) to drive ſo many thouſand 
* diffolution of the ſaid monaſteries, there perſons out of their poſſeſſions, and ob- 
©. being twenty- nine lords of parliament of | ſtruct them in the duties of faſting, prayer, 
© the abbots and priors that held of the | and recollection, which are practices re- 
* king per baroniam, that the king would commended and enjoin'd by the Goſpel. 
© create a number of nobles. The faid | Every ſtation in life, and every order of 
_* monaſteries were given to the king by | men felt the weight of king Henrys hand, 
divers acts of parliament ; but no pro- and were conſiderable ſufferers by the un- 
© viſion was therein made for the faid pro- dertaking ; both nobility and gentry, rich 
* je, or any part thereof, only ad facien- and poor, young and old, clergy and laity, 
dum populum. Theſe. poſſeſſions were | the ignorant and the learned, the living 
given to the king, his heirs, and ſucceſ- and the dead, became ſenſible of many in- 
© ſors, to do and uſe therewith his and | conveniences, and experienced innumerable 
their own. wills, to the pleaſure of Al- calamities which flowed from it. ( The 
mighty God, the honour and profit of | temporal nobilicy and gentry had a cre- 
_ .* the, realm. Now obſerve the cata- | © ditable way of providing for their younger 
© ſtrophe. In the ſame parliament of the | children; thoſe who were diſpoſed. to 
* 32d of Henry VIII. when the great and | © withdraw from the world, or not likely to 
opulent priory of St. Fohr's of Feruſalem | make their fortunes in it, had a handfome 
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« retreat to the cloiſter. Here they were 
« furniſhed with conveniences for life and 
« ſtudy, with opportunities for thought 


and recollection, and over and above 


« paſſed their time in a condition not un- 


becoming their quality. The charge of 
« the family being thus leſſened, there was 
no temptation for racking tenants, no 
occaſion for breaking the bulk of the 
eſtate, and by conſequence the laſting of 
the family better ſecured. Tis true, 
there were ſometimes ſmall ſums given to 
the monaſteries, for admitting perſons to 
be profeſſed, but generally ſpeaking they 
received them gratis. The abbeys 
were very ſerviceable for the education 
of young people; every convent had one 

rſon or more aſſigned for this buſineſs. 
Thus the children of the neighbourhood 
were taught grammar and muſick, with- 
out charge to their parents; and in the 
nunneries, thoſe of the other ſex learned 
to work, and read Engliſb, with ſome 
advances in Latin. Farther, it is 
to the abbeys we are obliged for moſt of 
our hiſtorians, both in church and ſtate. 
Thoſe places of retirement had moſt both 
learning and leiſure for ſuch undertak- 
ings; neither did they want information 
for ſuch employments. For not to men- 
tion ſeveral epiſcopal ſees that were 
founded for the cloiſter, the mitred ab- 
bots, as we have ſeen, ſat in parliament, 
and not a few of the religious had a ſhare 
in the convocation. It is not denied but 
they were ſome of the beſt landlords; 
their reſerved rents were low, and fines 
eaſy; and ſometimes the product of their 
farms, without paying money, diſcharged 
their tenants in a great meaſure. They were 
particularly remarkable for their hoſpita- 
lity. The monaſteries were as it were houſes 
of publick entertainment for the gentry 
« that travelled; and as for their diſtribu- 
tions of charity, it may be gueſſed from 
one inſtance. While the religious houſes 
were ſtanding, there were no proviſions 
« of parliament to relieve the poor, no aſ- 
4 
« 
c 


A 


ſeſſment upon the pariſh for that pur- 
poſe ; but now this charge upon the 
kingdom amounts, at a modeſt compu- 
© ration, to 800,000 /. per annum. Now 
if we compare the annual income of 


135,522 /. 18 8. 10 d. which was the va- 
luation of the monaſtery lands, with the 
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poor's tax, which amounts to about 
800,000 J. per annum, it will appear what 
the nation has got by the diſſolution. I 
own, conſideration is to be had to the diffe- 
rent valuation of money in thoſe days, 


and theſe; but this makes no difference in 


the nature of the burden, which the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſors of the abbey lands would find, 
if the whole charge of the poor were to be 
thrown upon them. Tis allowed, the na- 
tion is grown more populous, and by this 
the number of poor are proportionably in- 


creaſed; but are not the riches and trade 


of the nation increaſed in the ſame de- 


gree? Now tis ſomewhat myſterious, how 


a nation that increaſes in wealth ſhould 
abound more with beggars, unleſs ſacrilege 
has entailed that bleſſing upon them. 
But to proceed from theſe to other in- 
conveniences which flowed from the ſame 


ſource. © (i) Beſides this rent-charge, as 


it were, drawn upon the whole nation 
by the diſſolution, the ancient nobility 
« ſuffered conſiderably other ways; for the 
« ſeizure and ſurrender of the abbeys be- 


ing confirmed to the crown by a& of 


« parliament, the ſervices reſerved to the 
« founders were extinguiſhed of courſe. 
To mention ſome of them; the abbeys 
that held by knights ſervice, were bound 
to provide ſuch a number of ſoldiers as 
© their eſtates required, and furniſh them 
for the field at their own charges. Thus 
their men were to appear at their mu- 
c ſters, and attend the heirs of the foun- 
ders, or ſuch benefactors as had ſettled 
* a knight's fee upon them. Secondly, 
«* where they held by knight's ſervice, they 
< were bound to contribute towards a for- 
tune for marrying their lord's eldeſt 
daughter. And, thirdly, to pay a ſum of 
money to defray the expence of knight- 
hood, when that diſtinction was con- 
ferred upon the founder eldeſt ſon. 
Laſtly, the founders had the benefit of 
corrodies, that is, they had the privilege 
of quartering a certain number of poor 
ſervants upon the abbeys. Thus people 
* that were worn out with age and labour, 
« and in no condition to ſupport them- 
« ſelves, were not thrown.up to ſtarving, or 
pariſh collections, but had a comfortable 
* retreat to the abbeys, where they were 
© maintained, without hardſhip, or marks 
« of indigence, during life. 
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Again, the nation ſuffer'd very much as | 


to learning and improvement in the liberal 
ſciences, by the diſſolution of monaſteries. 
(k) For as this order of men were once 
© honourable, ſo they were always ſervice- 
© able to the church —— They promoted 
a general improvement : They were very 
induſtrious in reſtoring learning, and 
retrieving the country from the remark- 
able ignorance of thoſe times —— The 
monaſteries were the ſchools and ſemina- 
ries of almoſt the whole clergy, both ſe- 
cular and regular They bred their 
novices to letters, and to this purpoſe 
every great monaſtery had a peculiar 
college in each of the univerſities. And 
even to the time of their diſſolution they 
maintain'd great numbers of children at 
ſchool for the ſervice of the church. 


of the great monaſteries were nurſeries of 


diſtinction this way, and great promoters 
of their own ſufficiency in others. Of 
this rank we may reckon Kiddermiſter, 


Canterbury; Voch, prior of St. Auguſtin's; 
Wells, prior of Ely; Holbeach, prior of 


it appears the monks deſerv'd a fairer 
character than is ſometimes given them; 
and that in the darkeſt and moſt excep- 
tionable ages, they were far from being 
enemies to learning.” Upon this occaſion 
Mr. Tanner takes the liberty to ſay, (J 
It would but be a common juſtice to in- 


fuſe a better opinion of monaſteries into 
the generality of Proteſtants.” 


The monks did not only apply them- 


ſelves to learning, but guarded the ſprings 


from whence it was derived. (n) © Moſt 
© of the learned records of the age were 


then bur a late invention, and had fecur'd 


but a few books in compariſon of the 


© reſt. The main of learning lay in ma- 


nuſcripts, and the moſt conſiderable of 


© theſe, both for number and quality, were 


in the monks poſſeſſion. But the abbeys 


© at the diſſolution falling oftentimes into 


© hands who underſtood no farther than 


diſpoſed of. The books, inſtead of being 


© the eſtates, the libraries were miſerabl 


* 
* 


* removed to royal libraries, to thoſe of 


And a little before the reformation many 


learning. Their ſuperiors were men of | 


abbot of Wincbelcombe; Godwell, prior of | 


Coventry ; and many others. From hence 


© cathedrals, or the univerſities, were fre- 


* quently thrown in to the grantees, as 
© things of ſlender conſideration. Now 
© theſe men oftentimes proved a very ill 
protection for learning and antiquity. 


and their ignorance ſo undiſtinguiſhing, 
* that when the covers were ſomewhat 
© rich, and would yield a little, they pulled 
them off, threw away the books, or 
turn'd them to waſte-paper. Thus many 
noble libraries were deſtroy'd.' Nay, ſo 
great a ſpoil was made in the republick 
of learning, that John Bale, ſometime bi- 
ſhop of Oſſery in Ireland (n), a man re- 
* markably averſe to popery, and the mo- 
* naſtick inſtitution,” gives this lamentable 
account of what he himſelf was an eye- 
witneſs to. © (o) I know a merchant (who 
* ſhall ar this time be nameleſs) that bought 
the contents of two noble libraries ſor 
* forty ſhillings price; a ſhame it is to be 
* ſpoken. This ſtuff has been occupied 
© inſtead of grey-paper by the ſpace of 
© more than theſe ren years. A prodigious 


example this is, and to be abhorr'd of all 

men, Who love their nation as they 
* ſhould do. Vea, what may bring our 
© realm to more ſhame, than to have it 
© noiſed abroad, that we are deſpiſers of 
learning? I judge this to be true, and ut- 
< cer it with heavineſs, that neither the 
© Britons under the Romans and Saxons, nor 
yet the Engliſh people under the Danes 


and Normans, had ever ſuch damage of 


© their learned monuments, as we have 
© ſeen in our time.” But Bale is not alone 


into a paſſionate declamation upon this 
occaſion, and complains that all arts and 
© ſciences fell under the common calamity. 
How many admirable manuſcripts of 
© the fathers, ſchoolmen and commenta- 
© tors were deſtroy'd by this means? What 
© number of hiſtorians of all ages and 
© countries? The holy ſcriptures them- 
« ſelves, as much as theſe goſpellers pre- 
< tended to regard them, underwent the 
fate of the reſt. If a book had a croſs 
© on't, it was condemn'd for popery; and 
e thoſe with lines and circles were inter- 
© preted the black art, and deftroy'd for 


© .conjuring.- And thus [as Fuller goes on 


; « divinity was profaned, mathemaricks ſuf- 


— 


- {4) Collier Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 1. p. 19. 
(7) Tanner Pref. to Notitia Monaſtica. 
n) Collier Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 3. p. 166. 
(n) idem. | 


B. 3--p.-166. ; 
1 65 Collier Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 3. p. 166. 


(0) Jobn Bale declaration on Leland's journal, ar. 1549. 
Fuller chur. hiſtory B. 6. p. 335. Collier Ecel. Hift. vol. 2 
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« fer'd for correſponding with evil ſpirits, 
« phyſick was maim'd, and riot committed 
on the law itſelf” 4. £0 

Learning being thus driven out of the 
monaſteries, the poor remains retired into 
the two univerſities for ſhelter, where it ſub- 
ſiſted in a very ſtarving condition, and was 
daily apprehenſive of being entirely ſub- 
dued and demoliſh'd. (2) Mr. Food the 
Oxford hiſtorian gives us a general idea of 
this matter, He tells us, that whereas 
formerly there were in Oxford near 300 
halls or private ſchools, beſides the colleges, 
now not above eight were remaining. They 
had conſtantly been ſupplyed with ſtu- 
dents from -the monaſteries, and every re- 
ligious order had a place of reſidence or 
ſchool, where they prepared themſelves 
for academical performances and degrees. 
The nobility and gentry in like manner 
call'd home their youth, and the genius of 
the whole nation ſeem'd to be turn'd from 
letters to ſtudies of a quite different nature. 
It was the general diſcouragement which 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate lay under, that oc- 
caſion d moſt perſons to employ their time 
and parts ſome other way. Had king 
Henry VIII. return'd the impropriations to 
the clergy, and beſtow'd the monaſtick lands 
to other ſpiritual uſes, as he promis d in 
the beginning, it would have been ſome 
encouragement for the Engliſb youth to 
have follow'd their ſtudies in hopes of pre- 
ferment. But when theſe things were 
not perform'd, but on the contrary, both 
tithes, and many other ancient rights of 


the church were ſecularized, and entirely 


ſettled upon the laity; this ſtruck a dam 

upon the ſpirits of all thoſe, who (had 
things been otherwiſe) might have em- 
ployed themſelves in academical learning. 
* (7) Now tho', as Mr. Collier obſerves, the 
* diſmembring the tiches and glebes from 
the parochial prieſts, and annexing them 
to monaſteries, was a modern encroach- 
ment, and defeated the original ſettle- 
* ment, and was no better tHan downright 
popery, it being the popes who made 
* thoſe appropriations, and broke in upon 
the ancient practice: However, the reli- 
* gious character of the monks, and their 
x oo ſeveral prieſts to: ſupply the cure, 
gave ſome pretence for theſe alienations. 


either b 
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But the laity have no character for a plea 
of this nature; they are in no condi- 
tion to perform the ſacerdotal office, nor 
diſcharge any of thoſe duties for which 
the church was endowed.” So that to 
ſpeak plainly, as the matter is, neither 
the clergy of the church of Rome in 
former days, nor the reformed clergy 
of late, were well pleaſed with the 
alienation of tithes, as it was managed 
the biſhops of Rome, or king 
Henry VIII. Originally the tithes belong'd 
to the parochial clergy. Now when mo- 
naſteries were founded under the Saxons, 
lands were ſettled upon 'em out of the 
founder's ſubſtance, and it ſeldom happened 
that any tiches were appropriated to em, 
unleſs they lay within the precincts of the 
convent. Burt by degrees, eſpecially when 
the Normans came to govern, they had a 
cheaper way of founding religious houſes, 
which was by ſtripping the parochial cler- 
gy of their tithes, and appropriating 'em 
for the ſubſiſting of the monks. This 
being commonly done by the pope's orders, 
and the king's concurrence, it was in vain 
to make any oppoſition. And, what ſtill 
farther incommoded the clergy, ſeveral of 
theſe monaſteries obtain'd exemptions from 
epiſcopal juriſdiction, which was a means 
of leſſening their power, as the other was 
of depriving em of a great part of their 


ſubſtance. All that the clergy cou'd obtain 


upon ſuch occaſions, was to become vicars, 
with ſome ſmall endowment of leſſer tithes. 
Now at the diſſolution king Henry left the 
vicarages as he found em; but as for the 
great tithes, ſuch as were appropriated to 
che monaſteries, moſt of 'em were beſtowed 
upon laymen, which has been a continual 
ſubject of complaint among the reform'd 
clergy; who take themſelves to have a 


right to all impropriations, as well upon 


account of the king's promiſe, as from the 
nature of the thing itſelf, which ſeems not 
to allow of fecularizing tithes. But if the 
reform'd clergy, have juſt grounds of com- 


plaints, certainly the Catholick clergy, who 
were the original-proprietors,, have, reaſon 
to think themſelves hardly dealt with.. - 


But to leave this digreſſion, and proceed | 
to a farther account of the calamities oc- 


caſion'd by the diſſolution. Foreign nations 


4 * 


n 40 Literatorum ſtudia tam penitus extinxit ccenobiorum 
everſio.—— Abbates omnes ſuos monachos domum accer- 
ſunt. Nobiles ſuos liberos, preſbyteri ſuos cognatos : fic 
minuitur ſcholaſticorum numerus, fic ruunt aulæ noſtræ, 
fic frigeſcunt omnes liberales diſciplinæ, collegia ſolum perſe- 
verant . Ad munera civilia, vel etiam mechanica ſeſe 


— 


converterant. Wood Antig Univ. Oxon. p. 262, 265, Nam 
licet - zoo olim, & alk. os. & fama. conſtanti & re- 
— n fide ductus, exſtitiſſe crediderem, ad 8 jam reci- 
ſſe deprehendo. Mood ibid. p. 265. "TY | 
e ) Collier Ecel. Hiſt, vol. z. B. 3. p. 163. 
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ſtood amazed at theſe proceedings, but were 


not ſufficiently intereſted ro fhew their 
reſentment, or begin a quarrel upon that 
account. * England elf 7s) fate ſighing and 
« groaning, to ſee her wealth exhauſted, 
© her money embaſed and mingled with 
© copper, her abbeys demoliſh'd, which 


© were the monuments of ancient piety.” 


Like a jaded horſe that has ſpent his na- 
rural vivacity, but is forc'd to jogg on the 
remainder of the journey under the ſevere 
diſcipline of the whip and the ſpur, ſo ſuch 
as were dilatory, or refus'd to comply with 
the court-meaſures in the ſurrender of their 
lands and goods, were eaſily brought within 
the reach of the late ſtatutes, and by this 
means great numbers were ſtarv'd in pri- 
ſon, while others were publickly execured 
upon very lender information, and ſome- 
times without any form of law. When 
many particulars of this kind were made 
known to his holineſs the biſhop of Rome, 
he thought himſelf obliged to rake notice 
of the king of England's behaviour, in the 
manner that became the dignity and office 
of a ſupreme paſtor. Wherefore Paul III. 
who at this time fate in St. Peter's chair, 


having about 3 years before (viz. in 1535) 


drawn up a bull of excommunication and 


_ Interdiftion againſt king Henry, and the 


whole kingdom, now by a ſecond bull, 
dated the firſt of Fanuary, 1538, orders 
his former bull ro be publiſh'd, and to 
take effect. Having ' recited the bull of 
1535 at length, he confirms all the par- 
ticulars cantained in it; and farther declares, 
that he had ſuſpended the execution of 
it for near three years, at the interceſſion 
of ſeveral foreign princes, and in hopes 


that his. majeſty would recolle& himſelf, 


and put an end to his diſorders. But find- 
ing that he every day gave new pravoca- 
tions, and was in a manner become deſpe- 
rate; and that by ſlaughtering his ſubjects, 


rifling churches, not-ſparing even the bones 


and relicks of the ſaints deceaſed, he was 
become a monſter of iniquity, and ſurpaſs'd 
either Tart or infidel; in the diſreſpect 8 


he ſhew'd to Chriſtian religion: Por 
theſe reaſons it was decreed, that the cen- 


ſure formerly given by the ſee of Rome 


ſhould now ſtand in full force againſt 


ws 


him. 


— 


I have formerly obſerv'd what opinion 
Catholick divines had concerning that 
part of Paul IIT's bull, which deprives 


king Henry of his temporal dominions, and 
abſolves his ſubjects from their allegiance. 
Ar preſent I will only take notice how far 
this king's behaviour deſerv'd the cenſures 


of the church, as they have a ſpiritual 


meaning; in which reſpect I find, that both 
he and his adherents are often accus'd of 
avarice, ſacrilege, and cruelty, in the ma- 
nagement of this affair, and this not on] 

by Catholick writers, but alſo by (7) Pro- 


teſtants Who have ſpoke their minds 


ſincerely as ro this matter. Neither js the 
fatality which has viſibly attended the pur- 
chaſers and poſſeſſors of abbey-lands to be 
diſregarded : for tho' the methods of di- 
vine providence are not to be pry'd into 
with too much curioſity, yet both ſacred 
and profane hiſtory furniſh us with many 
inſtances, how highly heaven reſents the 
publick injuries done to the church; and 
this England has conſtantly experienced 
ever ſince king Henry VIII. made this re- 
markable ſeizure of the lands and goods 
that belong'd to the church. Abbey- lands, 
(u) as the duſt flung up by Maſes, preſently 
« diſperſe. all the kingdom over, and at 
once become curſes both upon the fa- 
© milies and eſtates. of the owners ; they 
« often vitiouſly ſpending on their private 
occaſions, what was piouſly intended for 
« publick devotion ; in ſo much that with- 
in 20 years next after the diſſolution, 
more of our nobility, and their children 
© have been attainted, and died under the 


* ſword of juſtice, than did from the con- 
queſt to the diſſolution, being almoſt 00 
years: ſo that if you examine the liſt of 


c 

the barons in the parliament of the 27 
of Henry VIII. you will find very few 
of em whoſe ſons do ar this day inherit 
«© their father's titles and eſtates; and of 


«theſe few, many to whom the king's fa- 
'C 


vour hath reſtored what the rigorous 
law of attainder took, both dignity, lands 
and poſterity. And doubtleſs the com- 


| © mons have drunk deeply of this cup 


* of deadly wine; (x) but they being more 
numerous and leſs eminent, are not ſo 
obvious to obſervation. However, it wilt 
not be amiſs to inſert the obſervation of a 


( Camden Introduction to the Annals of Q. Ez. p. 5. 
Kr by ſome call'd rapia and ſacrilege, I will not 
nd. Lord Herbert's Life of Henry VIII. B. 6. p. 444. 
All which they mot facrilegiouſly divided among themſelves. 
Heylin Pref. to the Hiſt. of the Reform. It was not fair to 
alienate them from the principal intention ef the foyn- 


ders God's exemplary hand 5 to be heeded in the 
ſignal fatality. Fuller Chur. Hiſt. B. 6. p. 300. 
(«) Fuller Chur. Hiſt. B. 6. p. 371. Clement Spel man. 
Pref. to the Book de non Temerandis Ecclehis. 
(+) Fuller Chur. Hiſt. B. 6. p. 371. 
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Book I. HENRY VIII. Art. IV. Monafteries diſſolved. 115 


« moſt worthy antiquarian [ſir Henry Spel- 
« man] in the country where he was born, 
« and beſt experienced ; who reparteth, 


« of gentlemen, before the diſſolution, poſ- 
« ſeſled of fair eſtates, of whom ſo many 
« as gained acceſſion by abbey lands, are at 
« this time extinct, or much impaired, be- 
© moaning his own family, under the lat- 
« ter notion, as diminiſhed by ſuch an ad- 
dition.“ And I believe, he that will take 
the pains to run through the ſeveral coun- 
ties of England, and make the ſame obſer- 
vation, will find that in ſuch families as 
have been poſſeſſors of abbey lands, they 
have flipt through their fingers, and been 
prodigally ſpent in all ſort of extravagances, 
after the example of the firſt invader 
Henry VIII. of whom our hiftorians re- 
late, © (y) that he made a grant to a 
« gentlewoman of a religious houſe, for 
« preſenting him with a diſh of puddings, 
© which happened to oblige his palate ; 
that he play'd away many a thouſend a 
« year belonging to the monaſteries ; and 
particularly that Fe/us bells, belonging 
to a ſteeple not far from Sf. Pauls Lon- 
don, very remarkable both for their 
« ſize and muſick, were loſt at one throw 
to ſir Miles Patridge, For the reſt I 
remit the reader to his own eyes, if he 
has the curioſity to view thoſe ancient 
places of divine worſhip, which now are 
become tippling-houſes, ſtables, and dog- 
kennels. And who can behold ſuch diſ- 
mal heaps of ruin d fabricks, but he will 
conclude, that ſome barbarous nation had 
invaded our land? But when he under- 
ſtands, that neither Goth, Vandal, nor 
Turk, but a Chriſtian king, had made that 
havock; when he finds that there is no- 
thing hut the bare name of reformation to 
juſtify the undertaking, how will he be 
puzzied to fix the Goſpel upon ſuch a 
baſis, where ſacrilege is applauded, and 
recommended to poſterity as an effect of 
religious zeal ? ef ry 55 57 5 0 
King Henry all this while was not igno- 
rant, that as what he had done had an evil 
aſpect, ſo it could not fail of making an 
impreſſion in moſt people, very little te 
his reputation; Wherefore, to recover him- 
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« that in Norfolk there were 100 houſes 


chat look'd well in the eye of the world, 
and employ ſome of the booty he had got 
from the monaſteries, in pious uſes, as in- 
deed he had promiſed to do the whole. To 
this purpoſe a bill was brought into parlia- 
ment, in the year 1539, with a deſign of 
erecting ſeveral new biſhopricks and deane- 
ries. (z) "Twas pean'd at court, and 
therefore tis no wonder to find ſome 
hard expreſſions beſtowed upon the mo- 
© naſteries. By a rough draught lift in 
the Cottonian Library (a), it appears, as 
if there had been a remote deſign at firſt 
of fixing epiſcopal ſees in the following 
counties, viz. Efſex, Hertfordſhire, Bed- 
fordſhire, Middleſex, Leiceſterſhire, and 
Rutlandſhire, Gloceſterſhire, Lancaſhire, 
Suffolk, Stafford, and Salop, N. ottingham, 
and Derby, and laſily Cornwall. (6) If 
it be enquired how it came to miſcarry, 
it may be anſwered, the king was diſ- 
© abled from executing this project. He 
quickly exhauſted himſelf upon the cour- 
tiers. The meaſure of his bounty was 
© no leſs extraordinary, than the manner 
© of his acquiſition, in ſo much, that he 
may be almoſt ſaid to have ſnatched 
< with one hand, only to throw away 
© with the other. However, in a year or 
two, ſomething was effected of this kind; 
and before the end of 1542, fix new bi- 
ſhopricks were erected, and endowed, VS. 
Weſtminſter, Cheſter, Gloceſter, Peterborough, 
Oxford, and Briſtol; as alſo eight deane- 
ries, Canterbury, Wincheſter, Ely, Norwich, 
Warceſter, Rochefter, Durham, and Carliſle ; 
to which may be added two hoſpitals, 
Cbriſt-Church, gr the Gray-friers, and Sf. 
Bartholomew's; and to theſe, Trinity col- 
lege in Cambridge, and King's college in 
the ſaid univerſity, which were founded 
the latter end of Henry VIII. and the be- 
ginning of the ſucceeding reign. If theſe 
foundations were deſigned by way of reſti- 
tution to the church, they bore no pro- 
portion; the revenues of tg or three of 
the greater monaſteries would have an- 
ſwered all the expence. However, they 
ſerved a turn, and ſtop'd a great deal of 
clamour. (c) Befides, all the biſhopricks 
of king Henry VIIPs erection were fo 
« Jamencably impoveriſh'd, that the new. 


ſelf in that reſpect, he would do ſomething | 


< biſhops, at their firſt promotion, were 
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175 y 7 obn Stow, in the Survey of 

ard, 

vol. 2. B. 3. p. 166. | 

(=) Caller Ecel. Hiſt, vol. 2. B. 3. p. 172. 
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© forced: to beg for their living; and ſub- 
« fiſt on the benevolence of their clergy. 
Again, Weſtminſter, gfter a few years, was 
ſtruck out of the number; and king Henry, 
as if he repented for this fit of zeal, in re- 
turning ſo much back to the church, 
made repriſals upon ſeveral ancient epiſ- 
copal ſees. Seventy manors belonging to 
York were taken away by act of parlia- 
ment, and Holgate the archbiſhop had very 
little in exchange; the greateſt part of the 
lands belonging to Durham were many years 
ſecularized; Cranmer parted with twelve 
good manors belonging to Canterbury; 
Bonner biſhop of London was obliged to 
compliment the crown with ſeveral houſes 
belonging to his ſee, Sc. The king in- 
deed, after his uſual manner, aſſured his 
people, that ſuch alienations ſhould be no 
detriment either to piety or learning; but 
whatever his intentions were, he lived not 
to make good his promiſe; on the con- 


trary, as his neceſſities daily increaſed, ſo 


he continued to his dying day to uſurp 
upon the temporals of the clergy; and 
had the aſſurance to make his complaints, 
that he had been at a great charge in diſ- 
ſolving the monaſteries, and reforming a- 


buſes in the church; and as he was out of 


angry he hoped his people would con- 
er of ſome way to reimburſe him. And 
they had the goodneſs to do it; for in a 
lice time a way was found out, viz. * 
There were ſtill a great many tempting 
morſels in the hands of churchmen, which 
were full as liable to ſeizure as the mona- 
ſtick lands; ſuch were collegiate churches, 
hoſpitals, chanteries, free-chapels, guilds, 
Ec. which were all endowed, and were 
capable of furniſhing the exchequer with 
an immenſe ſum, when their lands, pen- 
fions, and goods were diſpoſed of. n 
the matter was propoſed in parliamenr, it 
could not fail 21 effect; plauſible rea- 


ſons were ready to render them obnoxious, 


and the king had friends enough in both 
houſes co favour the project. Accordingly 


a bill paſſed in the year 1545 for the ſei- 


zure; and ſoon after, another to ſettle them 
upon the crown. Tho theſe acts were 
not complearly executed till 1547, the firſt 


of Eduard VI. when all the lands belong- 


ing to theſe pious foundations, together 
with the church plate, ornaments, and all 


_ lh. 1 2 "SLE ny 


king's commiſſioners. The number of 


theſe religious eſtabliſhments is ſaid to 


have been 2734, erected in ſeveral ages, 
chiefly by the ſubject, whoſe property was 
a power without appeal. 


now invaded by 
The uſe of theſe foundations was, the 


maintaining of the poor, fick, and aged 


perſons, with a number of prieſts to aſſiſt 


them; with a farther obligation of praying 
for the founders, and their relations, living 


and dead. (a) Some people would al- 


* moft be at a loſs upon this occafion ; for 
© when Purgatory, tho' ſomewhar refin'd; 


© was the national belief, as it was all the 
time of king Henry VIII. when prayer 
for the dead was reckon'd a ſignificant 


© ſervice; when this prince left money 


© in his will to pray for his ſoul; when 
© this was the general perſuaſion, it is 
* ſomewhat ſurprizing that chantery lands 
* ſhould be taken away. Indeed the col- 
leges within the two univerſities, upon 
earneſt application, eſcaped being reform'd, 
that is, ſuppreſſed ; and the fame indul- 
gence was extended to the colleges of Win- 
chefter and Eaton, the chapel of St. George 
at Windſor, and a few others. Now as 
Alexander the Great is ſaid to have wept, 
when he underſtood there were no more 
worlds to conquer, that he might give 
content to the utmoſt demands of his am- 
bition; ſo king Henry VIII. was uneaſy 
under his facrilegious diſabilities, and ſcan- 
dalous generoſity, and earneſtly deſired 
that there had been more conſecrated 
ground to have beſtowed upon his flatter- 
ing courtiers. There was, tis true, plenty 
of game before him, but of another kind; 
he made a ſet, but death prevented him, 
as he was drawing his net. (e) For be- 
fore he died, deſigning to gratify and raife 
«© ſeveral noblemen, and having no church 
* abbey lands left, he defigned to have 
© beſtowed the next vacant biſhopricks and 


prebendaries upon them, and a book was 


* drawn up for that purpoſe ; but he died 
before the grants were ſigned, or exe- 
© cuted. This was ſignified to the ſixteen, 
«© (his executors)+ by Paget, Denny, and 
0 8 who were witneſſes to the king's 
Before I finiſh this account of the diſſo- 


lution of monaſteries, - I will take the li- 
berty to make a few reflections concerning 
other moveables, were delivered up to the 


the merits of the cauſe, and what the party 


te ets ** 4 ** 8 


(4) Collirr Ec. Hill, vol 2, B. 6. 
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under oppreſſion might alledge in their de- 


fence, in point of common equity, and ac- 


cording to the beſt notions the moſt ratio- 
nal part of mankind would entertain 1n 
caſes of the like nature. In peruſing what 
happened at the treaty of Uxbridge in the 
year 1046, I remember, when the mana- 
gers of the rebellious party inſiſted, that 
presbytery might for the future be the 
eſtabliſhed religion of the kingdom, the 
divines that were preſent, in order to ſup- 
port the cauſe of the king and church, as 
it was eſtabliſhed by law under epiſcopacy, 
Sc. alledged theſe reaſons againſt the pro- 
poſal: (f) They argued firſt from the 
«.point of perjury, the king having taken 
« a ſolemn oath to maintain the rights of 
the church; next, in point of ſacrilege, 
© by the alienation of things offered to God; 
«© and laſtly, from the point of divine 
« right.” If the caſe is not exactly paral- 
lel with that between the clergy and reli- 
gious, and king Henry VIII. it comes near 
to it. King Henry had taken an oath to 
maintain the church in all its rights; the 
lands he ſeized and alienated were conſe- 
crated to God, and che clergy in thoſe days 
had as good a claim to jus divinum as the 
church of England could pretend to, when 
their biſhops were threatened to be turned 
out of poſſeſſion, and ſuppreſſed by the 
presbyters. All the difference ſeems to be 
this; that in one caſe the contending party 
were rebels, whereas king Henry proceed- 
ed in a legal and parliamentary way. 
till it can be made appear, that the civil 
power can diſpenſe with oaths, ſeize upon 
lands and goods conſecrated to God, and 
deſtroy the divine right of the church in 
matters of faith, the parallel ſtill ſtands 
good as to the merits. of the cauſe; and 
whatever. arguments king Charles I's di- 
vines made uſe of to defend their church 
by law eſtabliſhed, againſt the presbyters, 
would have been of force againſt king 
Henry VIIT. And indeed providence ſeems 
to have had a deſign to retaliate, upon the 
church of England, and that it ſhould not 
only fall by che ſame weapons which it 


But 


* before the appointed time, ſome perſuad- 
ed the archbiſhop [ Laud] to move the 


king to have the fitting reſpited for a day 


or two longer; becauſe the parliament 
in Henry VIII's reign, which ended with 
the diminution of the clergy's power, and 
the diflolution of religious houſes, began 
the ſame day. But the archbiſhop took 
little notice of the advertiſement.” | 
The reader may make what reflections 
he pleaſes upon theſe and ſuch like paſſages, 
and queſtionleſs they will move him to 
ſome little compaſſion for the proprietors 
of the diſſolved monaſteries, upon account 
of the reſemblance they bear with the ſuf- 
fering ſtate of the church of England. 
And I ſuppoſe it is upon this ſcore, that 
ſeveral learned and good natured Prote- 
ſtant authors have ventured to appear in 
defence of the monaſteries, and attack d 
the inftruments of their ruin, as far as de- 
cency would permit them to queſtion a 


power which could not be controuled. 


For (+) tis pretty plain the lives of the 
religious were not ſo irregular as ſome 
authors repreſent them. But granting 
this charge had been true, it would have 
© been no ſufficient reaſon to have ſeized 
their eſtates. If inſobriety and misbeha- 
* viour were ſufficient grounds for forfei- 
* ture; if ill living, and not anſwering the 
* ends of an eſtate would juſtify the diſ- 
poſſeſſing the owners, property would be 
very precarious, and the Engliſb tenures 
* flenderly guarded: for if we conſider the 
* matter cloſely, all Chriſtians are bound 
to ſtrict living, to diſcipline, to large 
* diſtributions of charity; little leſs than 
* the monks. They are falſe to the en- 
© gagements of baptiſm, if they manage 
© otherwiſe. The monaſtick inſtitutions 


* were principally deſigned to revive the 
* Piety of the ancient Chriſtians, and bring 
* up practice to the rule of the Goſpel. 
* Farther, if degeneracy and misbehaviour 


were the grand motive of diſſolution, 


* why were they not put under a better 
management? Why had they not ſome 
* trial for reformation? If unneceſſary ex- 


had made uſe of againſt others, but fe- pence, and omiſſion of kindneſs to the 
veral other circumſtances. occurred to oc- |* poor, if luxury and licentiouſneſs are 
caſion ſuch reflections; the church of Eng- good reaſons to change the owner, and + 
land dated its misfortunes, from the long | © determine the eſtate, if this will hold, 
parliament, November 3, 1640. (2) The |< we ſhall have ſtrange transferring of 
© very day was thought ominous ; ſo that J titles. At this rate, tis to be feared ſome 

U Echard Hilt. of Eng. vol. 2- Pp. 517. (E) B74 p.194 (+) Collier Keel. Hiſt, vol. 2. B. 3. p. 161. 
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people would have a very ſlender claim 
to their abbey lands. But if immorality 


and miſpending of revenues is no ſuffi- 


cient reaſon for defeating of titles, why 
did the monaſteries ſuffer? Why muſt 
the church be diſpoſſeſſed upon this 
ſcore? Why were thoſe monaſteries, 
which were unexceptionable in their ma- 
nagement, which were charitable to the 
poor, and hoſpitable to the rich, why 
were theie involved in the common fate, 
and condemned to diſſolution with the 
reſt? By the evidence of the records, 


there were many more righteous in the 


monaſteries, than righteous men in So- 
dom. However, this over- balance of 
merit could not divert the calamity, nor 
preſerve them from ruin. Thus we {ee 
how much the mercies of God are greater 


And therefore, when thoſe, that enjoy. 
theſe religious eſtates, rack their tenants, 
and overlook the poor, when they ex- 
hauſt themſelves in figure and licen- 
tiouſneſs; when any thing of this hap- 
pens, the intention of the pious ſettle- 
ment is- lamentably diſappointed, the 
miſapplication is doubly criminal ; and 
without reformation 'tis much to be 
feared the curſe of the founders will light 
upon them, To be better enabled to ri- 
dicule vercue, to brow-beat religion, or 
ſer a faſhion on vice, is wide of the de- 
ſign of a religious foundation. Thoſe 
therefore who are poſſeſſed of theſe lands 
ſhould be particularly careful in theſe 
matters. Ir is ſaid, rhe monaſteries; col- 
leges, Sc. were of a royal foundation; 
and therefore the taking them away, 
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was only a reſumption of grants from 
the crown. To this it will be anſwered, 
the aſſertion is wide of matter of fact, 
and that many of the abbeys, Sc. were 
founded by biſhops and (7) temporal 


than thoſe of men. Juſtice below is 
ſometimes blind upon myſterious mo- 
tives, ſtrikes without diſtinction, and 
{ſweeps away the innocent with the 
guilty. If che monks were tied to greater 
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ſtrictneſs than others, are not the owners | * 


of abbey lands bound to take their eſtates 
with the conditions annexed? 
living, ſaber hoſpitality, and ſerviceable- 
neſs to the poor are accounted incum- 
brarces, .the abbey lands ſeem chargeable 
with them. For tho' princes charters and 
acts of parliament may convey a legal 
title, yet that they can deſtroy the force 
of conſecration, diſpenſe with the mean- 
ing of founders, and defeat the deſigns of 
original grants, is farther than I can dil- 
cover. Acts of parliament have without 
queſtion authoriry to over-rule claims, 
and extinguiſh titles, and govern courts 


If ſtrict . 


lords, and ſome by ſubjects of leſſer 
quality. Beſides, all the eſtates of the 
kingdom were grants from the crown, 
as appears from the tenures; and yet it 
would have been look'd upon as an arbi- 
trary attempt to have taken them away; 
for a gift is a tranſlation of right, extin- 
guiſhes the title of the donor, and veſts 


the property in another. But this aliena- 


tion of abbey lands was made by act of 
parliament; that is true, and therefore 
it was a legal outing. But then it will be 
ask'd, if a great part of the temporal 
lords, and other rich laity, had been 
thrown out of their eſtates by a ſtatute; 


| 
( 
< 
of juſtice. But are not ſome things above] if this had happened, the queſtion is, f 
the reach of legiſlature? Can a ftatute | Whether ſuch proceedings would not 
* unconſecrate a church, enact Sunday no] e have been thought an inſtance of rigour, : 
«< holy-day, or facrilege no fin? , Is not] and a myſterious exerciſe of authority? ; 
God almighty capable of property? If | Had they been without treaſon or felony 
ve muſt anſwer in the affirmative, how |< to deſerve it, impoveriſh'd; it may be l 
can an eſtate dedicated to his fervice, and | « the legality of the form, and the pleaſure , 
« veſted in him, be taken away without « of the legiflators, would hardly have re- . 
his conſent? Which way can the inten- | « conciled them to ſuch uſage. They could t 
© tion of the donor, and the main defign | « not have argued againſt the force of the 4 
* of the conveyance be overlook'd and de- Jaw; but the friendſhip of thoſe that 0 
* feated? Regulariiy and largeneſs of mind | made it would not have been fo clear. 
© therefore, are the leaſt that can be ex- | Farther, the endowments of the church 
pected from the abbey proprietors; theſe, | were ſettled upon important copfidera- 
it may be, are the loweſt requifites to | tions, for the honour of God, for the 
make ſuch alienations inoffenfive to them. | © advancement of learning, for the intereſt 
(i) Deda, in his Monaſticon, gives an account of a great many monaſteries founded by fubjects. And Fuller Chur. 


i Hit. B. 6, p. 326. names ten monaſteries founded by one family of the Ber4/y's. p 
0 , 5 | : i 0 
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« of eternity; and therefore, in acts of 
« reſumption the church hath been particu- 
« larly exempted. Laſtly, the rights and 
« liberties of the church had been con- 
« firmed in thirty parliaments. This made 
« ſome people think it ſtrange, that king 
Henry VIIT's parliaments ſhould be of 
« ſo very different a ſentiment from thoſe 
in former reigns. And to ſpeak plainly 
to the matter, were things of this nature 
© to be attempted in the preſent age in 
© which we live, () it would be very 
much a queſtion, whether the heirs of 
* abbey lands would be ſo compliant 
with the crown, and part ſo eaſily with 
© their money, as the monks had done. 
The ſending for loans might probably be 
© look'd upon as arbitrary demands, and 
* invaſions of property; and tho'. ſqueezing 
© a defenceleſs order, would, it may be; go 


off with a jeſt, or paſs for a publick con- 


venience, yet ſuch an experiment upon 
men of title and intereit, of ſteel and 
« ſtomach, might prove dangerous in the 


-w- 


a — — 8 


operation. One obſervation more may 
be added to all the reſt, in oppoſition to 
theſe proceedings of king Henry VIII. that 
the wiſeſt princes in Europe (beſides reli- 
gion, which deterr'd them from it) found 
no conveniences in following his example. 
They knew how to preſerve their civil 
rights, without incroaching upon the li- 
berties of the church, and had other ways 
of bearing the expences of their wars, and 
gratifying perſons of merit, than by plun- 
dering the houſe of God, and ſeizing upon 
its revenues. The religious orders were al- 


ways ready to aſſiſt their prince, both with 


their prayers and purſes, upon all occa- 
ſions, and therefore they are encouraged 
and protected by them. (1) This is a 
double bleſſing king Henry VIII. depriv'd 
* himſelf of; fo that when the emperor 
Charles heard the fate of the Engliſb ab- 
beys, and into what channels the reve- 


5 


< nues were turned, he is reported to have 


laid, That now the king had killed the hen 
which laid him the golden eggs. 


ARTICLE V. 


An Account of various Attempts for introducing the Reformation. 


FF” \ Rear changes have been brought a- 

I bout both in church and ſtare, wich- 
out any form'd deſign in the beginning; 
only as they were favoured by incident 
matters, and taken up by ſome bold and 
enterprizing genius, to give them the ad- 
vantage of a project. This ſeems to have 
been the caſe of the Engliſb nation in king 
Charles T's reign, when the people defign- 
ing only to petition for their rights, and a- 
gainſt ſome encroachments of the royal 
prerogative, their king was beheaded, 
and both their church and monarchy ſub- 
verted. An inſtance of the ſame kind was 
the attempt of Martin Luther in Germany, 
by whom a private quarrel with the Domi- 
nican friers, concerning Indulgences, was 
fo improved, that it ended in a defection 
from the church, which he himſelf own'd 
he never defigned, nor did he think ir 
would have had that conſequence. Theſe 
reflections may be juſtly applied to the re- 


— 


formation in England. (m) All that was 
done in order to it under Henry VIII. 
© ſeem'd to be accidental only, and, by the 
by, rather deſigned on private ends, than 
out of any ſettled purpoſe to reform the 
church.“ Yer theſe matters proved to 
be an introduction to what happened after- 
wards. For while king Henry was quarrel- 
ling with the fee of Rome concerning the 
divorce, and other matters that fell under 
debate, ſome that were inclined to favour 
Lutheraniſm, and other notions contrary 
to the doctrine of the univerfal church, 
made a hand of the confuſion the nation 
was in, and both by books and private con- 
ferences perſuaded a great many to em- 
brace their opinions. Beſides the preſent dif- 
ferences with the ſce of Rome, many other 
things concurred to encourage the humour 
of reforming. The leaven of Lollardiſm 
had formerly infected ſome in both uni- 


verſities; and they never were fo entirely 


* 


1 


(+) Collier Ecel. Hiſt, vol. 2. B. 3. p. 176. 
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freed from it, but that now and then ſome | ders ; pretending, that they had deſtroyed 
obſcure perſon was queſtioned and detected. the true faith by their monaſtick methods; 
Cardinal Yolſey's new college being lately | adding, that Alexander Hales and St. Tho- 
provided with profeſſors of great parts and | mas of Aqurne were ſtars faln from heaven, 
learning, their fame drew over ſeveral per- railing. at them for introducing learning in- 
ſons from abroad, who happened ſome- | to the univerſities, which they ſtiled the 
times to be ſuſpected for novelties in reli- 3 of hell. In fine, they were for abo- 
gion. Again, the king had ſent ſeveral li 


iſhing all laws and ceremonies whatever. 
agents abroad into Germany to take care | A book was alſo condemned, which was 
of his intereſt in the controverſy about the | named, The Sum of the Scripture, being a 
divorce, where, by converſing with ſome rhapſody of very extravagant aſſertions, viz, 
eminent Lutherans, they had received a fa- | that there was no baptiſm beſides faith in 
vourable impreſſion of their doctrine. Chriſt; that there was no occaſion of la- 
Among theſe agents, Dr. Cranmer and | bouring to become Chriſt's heirs, being ſo 
fir Richard Moriſon were the moſt re- already; that all law ſuits were directly 
markable, having ever after diſcovered their againſt the Goſpel, as alſo war between 
inclination towards Lutberaniſm. To theſe | nation and nation; and that no ſubmiſſion 
we may add Thomas Cromwell, whoſe e- | was due to the civil magiſtrate, only in 
ducation in the Lutheran army that plun- | caſes of ſcandal. There was likewiſe con- 
dered Rome, gave him an averſion to the | demned, a book called, The Supplication 
holy ſee, and indeed to all churchmen in | 9 Beggars; it was a ſcurrilous and biting 
general. Now tho' king Henry was far | ſatire againſt monaſteries, and all forts of 
from countenancing the doctrine of the | pious foundations, not ſparing the whole 
German reformers, yet he was ſometimes | body of the clergy ; the author was John 
unguarded in their favour, while they | Fiſb, a gentleman of Gray's-Inn, who being 
| ſooth'd him up in his reſentments againſt | a man of wit, had ſo mingled the abuſes 
the biſhop of Rome. Under theſe favour- with the character, that a common capa- 
able circumſtances ſeveral reformers ſer | city could not diſentangle them; which made 
their engines a working; books of an evil | the book more eee Sir Thomas 
tendency, and ſatyrical diſcourſes were | More, a perſon of equal wit, more learn- 
daily publiſhed and handed about, to | ing, and much more Chriſtianity, anſwer- 
create in the people a diſlike to the prac- cd this libel, in a work intitled The Sup- 
tices of the church, and bring both the | Plication of Souls. Mr. Fiſh directing one 
clergy and religious into diſrepute. This | of his ſatires againſt cardinal Yol/ey, was 
awakened archbiſhop Varbam, who con- | obliged to leave the kingdom. However, 
ſulted with his brethren how to put a ſtop | his pamphlet againſt the monks and clergy 
to the growing miſchief; wherefore, in | took very much; and being preſented to 
a ſynod which aſſembled at Lambeth, | Ann Bullen, ſhe ſhew'd it to the king, 
May 24, 1530, enquiry was made after | who ſeem'd to be extreamly pleaſed with 
ſeveral books, practices, and opinions, | the witty turns and alluſions of the author. 
which not only endangered both church | This ſynod in like manner condemned 
and ſtate, but ſeem'd to be levelled againſt | Tyndale's tranſlation of the Bible, and gave 
religion 1n general. | directions for a new one; and concluded 
Among other books that were cenſured | with a form of doctrine drawn up againſt 
by the ſynod, one was aſcribed to Mr. Tiz- | the novelties of the times, which was to 
dale, intitled, Wicked Mammon; it con- | be publiſhed in every pariſh church, Ic 
rained very extravagant opinions, viz. that | was upon this occaſion, that the dawning 
it was impoſſible to conform one's will to | of the reformation began to appear; which 
the will of God; that Chriſt by his good | being nurſed up in corners, crawled about 
works had not merited heaven; that no one | the kingdom for a while, till majeſty and 
action was preferable to another in order | men in power beginning to ſhine upon the 
to pleaſe God; that ceremonies were uſe- 1 embryo, and many temporal advantages 
leſs, and withdrew the people from the | concurring to cheriſh its growth, ir ſtarted 
true ſervice of God, &c. They cenftred } up to a ſurpriz ing fize in the enſuing 
another book, called, The Revelation of | reign. For by degrees the reformation 
Antichriſt; in which the author inveighs found powerful advocates, both in church 
againſt St. Auguſtin, St. Benedict, St. Ber- and ſtate, who, tho' they durſt not make 


zard, and other founders of religious or- | open profeſſion of it under the king's eye, 
Fot 
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— 


up, not differing in eſſentials from the an- 


Thomas Cromwell, eighteen biſhops, forty 


difference between a prieſt and a layman ; 
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yet they had a thouſand ways of carrying 
on matters in private. His majeſty having 
ſer afide the authority of the ſee of Rome in 
the controverſy of the divorce, renounced 
the pope's ſupremacy by a decree of par- 
liament, drawn ſome blood from thoſe 
that oppoſed him, inſinuated his deſign of 
diſſolving the monaſteries, and made ſu- 
ſpicious complements to the Lutheran 
princes of Germany: theſe proceedings 
were a handſome preliminary, and en- 
couraged the favourers of the reformation 
to form a kind of body, and carry on 
their deſign in a methodical and project- 
ing way. ( 51268 

The biſhops ſeemed to be divided upon 
the matter. Some were for widening the 
breach with Rome, and puſhing on the 
reformation farther; others thought they 
had already gone far enough in aboliſhing 
the pope's ſupremacy. Of the firſt fort 
were Thomas Cranmer archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, Thomas Goodrick biſhop of Eh, 
Nicholas Shaxton of Sarum, Hugh Laty- 
mer of Worcefler, Edward Fox of Here- 
ford, Fobn Hildeſiy of Rocheſter, and Wil- 
liam Barlw of St, David's. Of the o- 
ther party were Edward Lee archbiſhop of 
York, Fohn Stokeſley biſhop of London, Cuth- 
bert Tunſtal of Durbam, Stephen Gardiner 
of Wincheſter, Robert Sherburn of Chicheſter, 
&c. And it was not long before there was 
an occaſion of trying how both parties ſtood 
affected. For novelties ſpreading every 
day more and more, a convocation met in 
order to redreſs the evil; in the concluſion 
whereof, a form of doctrine was drawn 


cient faith, yer in ſome points warping too 
much towards the reformation. This form 
was ſigned in the firſt place by archbiſhop 
Cranmer, who as yet kept the ſecret of a 
farther reformation faſt lockt up in his 
breaſt. In the liſt of the ſubſcribers, to be 
ſeen in the Cottonian Library (u), we find 


abbors and priors, and fifty of the lower 
houſe of convocation, This aſſembly, be- 
fore they broke up, ſtigmatized fifty- nine 
erroneous opinions; ſome whereof were 
irreconcileable to the very ſubſtance of 
Chriſtian religion, v:z. that there was no 


that all ceremonies were ſuperſtitious ; that 


that neither churches nor ornaments were 
neceſſary to religion; that the bleſſed vir- 
gin Mary was no better than any other 
woman; that holy-days ought to be abo- 
liſhed ; that no laws were binding beſides 
thoſe that were recorded in the New Tefta- 
ment. Theſe anabaptiſtical opinions were 
intermixt with others of not quite ſo evil an 
aſpect, yet not approved of by the convo- 
cation at that time, vig. that there was 
no Purgatory, no real preſence of Chriſt's 
body in the ſacrament; that praying to 
ſaints was a ſuperſtitious and erroneous 
practice againſt the Scripture. Theſe opi- 
nions (which were reſpectively taught by 
one ſet or other, who claimed the title 
of Reformers) being promiſcuouſly con- 
demned by the convocation, it proved a 
ſenſible mortifieat ion to one or two of the 
biſhops, who were ſuſpected to favour 
ſome of them. Mr. Fuller ſo) thinks it 
not amiſs upon this occaſion to inform us, 
that the fifty- nine propoſitions condemned 
by the biſhops and divines at this meeting, 
were the Proteſtant religion in ore. It ſeems, 
the reformers had not as yet received all 
their lights, nor arrived at a ſufficient ma- 
turity; of judgment to ſeparate the metal 
fred the dr.. 9 977 
Another glimpſe of tlie reformation ap- 
peared upon the publiſhing of a book 
called The Inſtitution of a Chriſtian Man. 
It was faid to have been penn'd by Dr, Poy- 
net; and tho' in moſt points it was con- 
formable to the old religion, yet in ſome 
things it ſeem'd to favour the reformation. 
However, it obtain d fo far as to be ap- 
proved of by the convocation, and recom- 
mended by the king as a ſtandard for the 
desk and pulpit. It contained in particu- 
lar, that all national churches were equal 
in power; that there were ſeven ſacra- 
ments, yet with ſome preference to Bap- 
tiſm, the Euchariſt, and Penance. It owns 
a corporal preſence of Chriſt in the ſacra- 
ment, but ſinks the word Tranſubſtanti- 
ation; the ten commandments are divided 
into four and ſix, and not into three and 
ſeven, as they were formerly reckon d. 
There are ſome reſtrictions in the practice 
of praying to ſaints ; as namely, the Ave 
Maria is allowed, tho not ſtiled properly 
a prayer; but prayer for the dead is poſi- 
tively aſſerted and preſcribed, From a view 


i 


a tub of common water was equal to a font; 


Fw ts 


of ſuch forms of doctrine, it was plain the 
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(=) Cottonian Library, Clupat. E. 5. fol. 59. 


(0) Fuller Chur. Hiſt. B. 1. P. 121. 
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intereſt of the old religion was every day 
declining; and tho' ſuch as were friends 
to the reformation durſt not be very ex- 
plicite, yet by ſoftening terms, and ſuſpi- 
cious omiſſions, they drove on the cauſe 
in the dark, all the while covering them- 
ſelves under a ſerviceable hypocriſy. Mean 
time Cranmer and Cromwell, through 
whoſe hands all publick matters paſſed, 
took care, time after time, to publiſh ſuch 
orders and injunctions as countenanced 
their cauſe; particularly an order came 
forth, that all preachers ſhould forbear 
mentioning the controverſies of the times, 
both on one fide and the other. This was 
repreſented as an inſtance of prudence in 
the miniſtry, to put exaſperated minds 
under a reſtraint, and that the king's ſub- 
jects might not be ſet at variance; name- 


ly, they were to fay nothing of Purgatory, | 


praying to ſaints, prieſts marriage, faith, 
juſtification, pilgrimages, muracles, Sc. 
Now that this was a project in favour of 
the reformation, is pretty plain, it not be- 
ing cuſtomary to ſilence the profeſſors of 
an eſtabliſhed religion, out of compliment 
to novelties. Afterwards Cranmer and 
Cromwell ſer forth other injunctions of the 
ſame tendency, viz. certain cefernonies 
were to be reſtrained, and obſerved with 
more decency ; candles were not to be 
conſtantly lighted upon the altar, only 
during the time of conſecration, diſtribu- 
tion of the ſacrament, and ſome other 
certain times; era pro nobis was to be o- 
mitted at publick proceſſions, tho' allo w- 
ed in private. Theſe were threatening 
ordinances, which cheriſhed the reforma- 
tion, and made the party very confident - 
they had powerful friends at court. 
Beſides what was acting at home in fa- 
vour of the reformation, thoſe of the mi- 
niſtry that were of that party were very 
induſtrious in providing themſelves with 
aſſiſtance from abroad. Lord William 
Howard, and the biſhop of St. Aſaph 
were ſent into Scotland; their inſtructions 
were, to engage the yoang king, nephew 
to king Henry, to quarrel with the ſee of 
Rome; to which purpoſe, they made uſe 
of all thoſe popular arguments which had 
induced their maſter to caſt off that pre- 
rended yoke ; but they proved to have no 
effect, che nephew had not ſo good an opi- 
nion of his uncle's management. Their 


next attempt was upon the Proteſtant | 


. of Germany, aſſembled at Smalcald. 
ither they ſent the biſhop of Hereford, 


and ſome others, in order ro propoſe à 
league, and mention à coalition between 
the. Lutheran church and the church of 
England, as it then ſtood. Bur both parties 
were ſo in love with their own ſyſtetns, 
that nothing could be effected. The main 
obſtacle was, the agents in Germany were 
to do nothing without conſulting biſhop 
Gardiner, hb at that time was ambaſſador 
at the French court, Now this prelate 
mentioned two difficulties, which indeed, 
as things then ſtood, were invincible ; one 
was, the impracticableneſs of uniting a 
German church to an Engh/h head; the 
other was, the German princes had agreed 
with the emperor to the calling of a gene- 
ral council. Now it was apprehended that 
a general council would ſhew no friend- 
ſhip to king Henry, either in the cauſe of 
the divorce, or his ſupr:macy ; for theſe 
and ſome other reaſons Gardiner perſuaded 
his majeſty to ſtand off However, noc 
long after, the Proteſtant princes of Smal- 
cald alliance, being willing to countenance 
the proceedings in England again the 
ſee of Rome, ſent over two ambaſſa- 
dors, Francis Burgrat and George Boyn- 
burg, and feveral Lutheran divines, who 


reformation; and accordingly they drew 
up ſeverat arguments againſt communion 
under one kind, private maſſes, and the 


was ordered by his majeſty to make a diſtinct 
reply to every point, which he performed 
anſwerably to the great character he had 
obtained among the learned. 

Mean time Cromwell! had another pro- 
ject in his head, which he imagined would 
mainly contribute towards promoting the 
intereſt of the reforming party, which was 
by procuring a match between Ann daugh- 
ter of John duke of Cleve, a Lutheran 
princeſs, and king Henry. As ſobn as this 
match was propoſed, Hans Holbein, the fa- 
mous painter, was employed to draw her 
picture, Which he performed with exqui- 
ſite skill, and it was ſent over a preſent to 
his majeſty. She had a beautiful face, but as 
to her ſize, was furpriz ingly large; was very 
unpoliſhed in her behaviour; could neither 
ſing, dance, touch any muſical inſtrument, 
(qualifications very much admired by the 
king) nor, ſpeak any language excepting 
high Dutch. Upon concluſion of the 
match, ſhe came over, and was met by 
che king at Rocheſter, where the ceremony 


| of marriage was performed Jan. 6, 1540. 


were to propoſe and preſs farther for a 


ſingle life of the clergy. Biſhop Gardiner 


From 
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From the firſt ſight the king had no liking 
to her, ſwearing to ſome of his familiars, 
that they had fent him over a Flanders 
mare inſtead of a woman. (þ) Neither 
ewas the match univerſally approved of 
by the Lutheran princes; for the duke of 
Saxony diſcouraged it, becauſe the king was 
making backward ſteps in thematter of the 
« reformation.” By degrees the king's diſ- 
taſte grew into an averſion, and it was not 
long before he took a reſolution to part 
wich her; and being an adept in finding out 
reaſons for the breach of matrimonial 
ties, he ſet his head to work. The firſt 
pretence was, that ſhe had been pre-con- 
tracted to the prince of Lorain. (q) But 


nothing could be founded on that pre- 


contract to lay hold of, which was only 
© an agreement between the fathers, when 
their children were under age, and which 
« was afterwards broken and annulled by 
their parents; ſo Cranmer and Tunſtal 
being required to give their opinions as 
« divines, declared there was nothing in it 
to hinder the king's marrying with the 
lady.” Afterwards when it was debated 
in the convocation. * (7) The ſubſtance of 
the whole evidence amounted to theſe 
© particulars; that the matter of the pre- 
contract between the queen and prince of 
Lorain was not fully cleared; that the 
king had married her againſt his will, 


La 


without ah inward conſent, and that he 


© had never conſummated the marriage, fo 
that they ſaw he could have no iſſue by 
the queen, Upon theſe grounds, the 
© whole convocation, with one conſent, 
* annulled the marriage, and declared both 
parties free; which was the groſſeſt com- 
pliance that the king had from his clergy 


« in his whole reign.” (5) For the reaſons 


on which their ſentence is founded are 


not very cogent.” Yer, according to the 
fentence given, they were divorced July q, 
the ſame year they were married, and it 
was confirmed in parliament July 11. She 
had 3000 J. a year allowed her, and was 
ſtiled the king's adopted ſiſter. 

A ſtratagem of the like nature was 
made uſe of when the king married Ca- 
tharine Parr, to which he was adviſed by | 
the party that favoured the reformation, 


(it) which ſhe was known to love, and to 


But when theſe her inclinations became 
known to biſhop Gardiner, and the lord 
chancellor Wriothfley, two zealous op- 
poſers of the reformation, they drew up 
certain articles againſt her; () and the 
king ſigned the articles upon whicli ſhe 
© was to have been -impeached.” As ſoon 
as ſhe was informed what was acting a- 
gainſt her, ſhe either fell ſick, or pretended 
to be ſo, to prevent being ſent to the Tower. 
The king in the mean time making her a 
viſit, expoſtulates with her concerning the 
articles ſhe was charged with; but ſhe, 
with a jocoſe air, gives an unexpected turn 
to the whole affair, and ſeemingly could 
not be made to underſtand that any one 
could be ſerious when they alledged ſuch 
matters againſt her, which every body 
knows, ſays ſne, are far above a woman's 
weak capacity. No, replies the king, by 
* dt, Mary you are a doctor, Kate.” After 
ſome ciſcourſe between them, ſhe did not 
diſown, but that perhaps by way of amuſe- 
ment ſhe might have been leſs cautious in 
ſpeaking about religion, but it was entirely 
without deſign. Whether the king took 
this for a ſufficient apology, or enjoying 
now an ill ſtate of health, would not 
undergo the trouble and vexation of a pro- 
ſecution, the order for her confinement was 
ſuperſeded ; and ſome pretend her enemies 
were check'd for being too forward. But 
tis probable had his majeſty been diſpoſed 
to have made a ſtrict enquiry into her be- 
haviour, ſne might have taſted of the va- 
riety of his temper, as ſome of his other 
wives had done before her. 

It plainly appeared from this, and ſuch 
like iuſtances, that the old religion was in 
danger, and that ſeveral active perſons of 
the reforming party omitted no oppor- 
tunity of enlarging their intereſt; efpecially 
archbiſhop Cranmer was ſo enterprizing, 
as to have the aſſurance to tempt the king 
privately upon the ſubject of religion; 
he craftily inſinuates to him, that ſeveral 
things were then practiſed in the church 


of England, not authorized by the holy 


Scripture; and among others, mentioned 
the vow of celibacy in the clergy, which 
he deſired might be conſidered, and his 
majeſty would find there was occaſion for 
a reformation. Now there were both pri- 


© have private ſermons in her chamber. 


vate and publick motives which induced 


(p) Echard Hiſt. of Engl, vol. 2. p. 291. 
(9) Did. p. 291, wr * 
(r) Biaem. 


* ** 


(s) Collier Fiecl. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 3. p. 178. 
(t) Echard Hiſt. of Engl. vol. 2. p. 296. 
n Ibideni. 
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Cranmer co make this a leading enquiry  ! 
he had himſelf taken a wife, contrary to 


the canons of the church; it coſt him a 


great deal of pains to conceal her, ſo he 


was willing to be made rectus in curia upon 
that head. Again, great numbers of reli- 
gious, who had been expelled the mona- 
ſteries, having an opportunity of converſing 
with thoſe of the other ſex, gave frequent 
ſcandal, by the breach of their vows; and 
their unfortunate circumſtances ſeemed to 
plead very much to have the law of celi- 
bacy aboliſhed. When Gardiner, Tunſtal, 


and other biſhops, zealous for the diſci- 


pline of the old religion, found what was 
carrying on, they put the king upon ſuch 
methods, as daſh'd all the preſent hopes 
of the other party; for not long after, a 


bill of ſix articles was brought into parlia- 


ment, which paſſed both houſes, and it 


was declared a capital crime in any one 


that refuſed to ſubſcribe to them ; rhe ar- 
ticles were, tranſubſtantiation, communion 
under one kind, celibacy of the clergy, 
monaſtick vows, private maſſes, and aricu- 
lar confeſſion. This ſtatute ſtruck a terror 


into the reformers; and the grand ſticklers, 
Cranmer, &c. were at their wits end how 
to manage upon the juncture; but the 
comfortable doctrine of occaſional confor- 


mity ſtood them in ſtead, and was a never 


failing cordial. However, two of the bi- 


ſhops, Hugh Latymer of Worceſter, and 


Nicholas Shaxton of Sarum, choſe rather 
to reſign than comply, tho' Shaxton quick- 


ly recanted, and ſubſcribed ro the articles. 
By this barrier of the ſix articles, the re- 


_ formers were kept under ſome reſtraint, as 
to any attacks againſt che doctrine of the 
church; yer ſtill they went on in ridicul- 


ing ſeveral practices publickly, even in 
plays and farces. (x) The ſubje& of the 
« entertainment, which was made by ſome 
of the Goſpellers, was the immoralities 
and diſorders of the monks and clergy. 
They took the liberty likewiſe to ridicule 
their religious worſhip. The mob were 


hopes, it may be, of being ſer free from 
diſcipline and reſtraint. The clergy 
complain, as they had reaſon, againſt 
ſuch licentious ſports; this, they ſaid, was 
the way to let in atheiſm, and make all 
religion a jeſt ; for if people were al- 


—_— 


pleaſed with the theatrical ſhows,. in 


« lowed to burleſque devotion; and make 
< themſelves merry with the ceremonies of 
the church, they would proceed to far- 
© ther extremities, and laugh the nation 
cout of the creed at laſt.” This liberty of 
the reformers being conſidered in the con- 
junctions were pub- 


vocation (y), ſeveral inj 
liſhed to put a ſtop to it. 33 
Archbiſhop Cranmer, who was the 
grand encourager of all theſe proceedings, 
began to be watched more narrowly; fo 
that fir Fobn Goftick, a member of parlia- 
ment for Bedfordſpire, ventured to aceuſe 
him before the houſe as an abettor of no- 
vel opinions, and that his palace was a 
nurſery for. hereſy and ſedition; but no 
impeachment was drawn up againſt him. 
The king, who was no ſtranger to Cran- 
mers inclinations, took an occafion to ask 


him, in a merry ſtrain, if his grace's bed- 


chamber could ſtand the ſcrutiny of the 
ſix articles? Cranmer replied very frankly, 
and owned he was actually martied, bur, 
not to give offence, he had ſent his wife 
into her own country. The king, who 
had a perſonal kindneſs for him, told him, 
as to that particular, he would ſtand be- 
tween him and danger, therefore bid him 


be eaſy, But this did not ſatisfy the privy- 


council, who had many other matters ro 
alledge againſt him; he was ſummoned 
before them, and they were fully refolved 
to ſend him to the Tower, and that he 
ſhould undergo his trial. Accordingly he 
appeared, but producing a ring which the 
king had given him, and ſome other cir- 
cumſtances, ſtopped all farther proceed- 
ings. The next cime the king met his 
privy-council, he expoſtulated with them 
on the archbiſhop's account, and, ſtriking 
his breaſt, ſwore he had more obliga- 
tions to him than to all mankind beſides. 
Cranmer failed not to improve this ad- 
vantage, and managed the king with ſo 
much art, that hereafter the fix article act 
was urged with more moderation, in ſo 
much, that in a ſeſſion of parliament held 
not long after, a clauſe was inſerted in the 
act, impowering the king to alter it, or 
any proviſo in it. This was viſibly a ſtrata- 


gem of the reformers, upon a view, that 


ſome time or other his majeſty might be 
diſpoſed to repeal it entirely. On the o- 
ther hand, the friends of the old religion 


— 


(x) Collier Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 3. p 187. 
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Extract of Convocation, fol. 65. 
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of King HENRY VIII. 12 5 


Book I. Abt? VI. Character 


laboured hard to oppoſe the reformation. | aſſures us, that he himſelf was employed 


A league was ſtruck up with the emperor. | to make ſome pro 
The king agreed to have princeſs Mary | ciliation with Rome. 


poſals towards a recon- 


placed in the ſucceſſion ; and Gardiner 4 hs 


ArxTIcLe VI. 


The Character of King H ENRY VIII. 


Is generally allowed, that king 
| Henry VIII. was richly provided 
with all thoſe ornaments both of body 
and mind, which became that exalted 
ſtarion which - providence had deſigned 
him for. As to his body, he was much 
above the common ſize of men, with limbs 
well proportioned, and a majeſtick mien. 
He had not only a great ſhare of wit, pe- 
netration, and judgment, but might diſ- 
pute a ſuperiority with thoſe that were 
the beſt qualified. Theſe perfections hav- 
ing the advantage of a ſuitable education, 
to render them valuable and ſerviceable, 
made him one of the compleateſt princes 
in Europe. He had not only a competent 
knowledge of the liberal ſciences, but had 


made ſome advances in ſcholaſtick learn- 


ing, and was ſo particularly taken with 
that kind of ſtudies, that, as tis reported, 
had prince Arthur ſucceeded in the throne, 
there were ſome thoughts of his becoming 
an eccleſiaſtickx. A prince thus qualified 
could not fail of making a conſiderable 
figure in the world; and indeed, for ſe- 
veral years, he anſwered the ends of his 
bright parts, and the other qualifications 
he was maſter of. And what ſtill contri- 
buted towards compleating his character, 
he came to the crown with all the advan- 


tages imaginable; there was no competitor 


to diſpute his title, no debts, but an ex- 
cbequer well furniſhed. to anſwer all the 
ends of government; no factions among 
the people, who were all big with expec- 


ation of flouriſhing under a head fo capa- 


ble of advancing the intereſt and reputa- 
tion of the Engliſh nation. Neither did 
he diſappoint them in their expectations; 


England had an old claim to ſeveral pro- 


vinces in France, which we had been diſ- 
poſſeſſed of at firſt by quarrels among the 
miniſtry, nor were ever ſince capable of 
recovering our right, by reaſon of the 
continual wars between the houſes of 


TLancaſter and York. But theſe difficulties | 
being now removed, king Henry VIII. 
put up his claim, and a war enſued be- 
tween the French and Engliſb; the conſe- 
quence whereof was the taking of two 
ſtrong cities, Terwan and Tournay, with 
all their dependencies. And what ſtill 
added to the glory of the Engliſb arms, 
the Scots came into the aſſiſtance of their 
ancient allies the French, and (the ſame 
year king Henry took the aforeſaid cities) 
marched with a formidable army to in- 
vade England, but were routed by the 
king's generals, at the famous battle of 
Flodden-field, where the king of Scotland, 
and a great number of his nobilicy loſt 
their lives. This was a remarkable ſpeci- 
men of king Henry's martial genius, which 
he always gave plain proofs of during his 
whole reign, when there was occafion to 
make a trial. And we find, that towards 
the latter end of his reign he was engaged 
in a war with the ſame parties, and ſtill 
came off conqueror, The quarrel began, 
with Scotland, upon account of a treaty 
of marriage between prince Edward, and 
the young princeſs of Scotland, which at 
firſt was agreed to; but by the manage- 
ment of cardinal Beton, archbiſhop of 
St. Andrews, the Scotch nobility refuſed 
to give her up, apprehending that ſuch 
an alliance would be prejudicial to the 
Catholick cauſe; for as yet the Scots ſtood 
firm in their obedience to the ſee of Nome. 
This refuſal occaſioned a war, in which 
king Henry. was ſo ſucceſsful, as to pene- 
trate into the very heart of Scotland; yet 
be was not able to lay hold of the young 
princeſs, All this while he was ohliged 
to be upon his guard $ainſt the French, 


MMC 


who, according to cuſtom, endeavoured 
to make a diverſion in favour of Scotland; 
wherefore an army was raiſed, and ſent 
over into France; and in a little time be 
took Boulogne, with a large tract of land 
LEES belonging 
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However, it cannot be denied, but that 


racter of a juſt and religious prince. But he 
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belonging to it. Theſe places were indeed 
afterwards ſurrendered, but it was upon 
honourable terms, and in ſuch a manner, 
as diſcovered king Henry's. abilities in the 
cabinet as well as in the field. 

The ſtory of this king's reign affords 
many other inſtances of his politick capa- 
city. I will mention ſome of them. When 
the controverſy about the divorce was ſet 
a foot, tho' he could not obtain his ends 
in the manner he propoſed, and according 
to the methods uſually obſerved in ſuch 
caſes, which were determined by the au- 
thority of the ſee of Rome, yet he diſplay d 
his parts ſo in that affair, as ro omit no- 
ching that either human art or induſtry 
were capable of effecting, in order to bring 


it to bear; ſo that excepting the ſtrong | 
| fortreſs of divine law, his adverſaries were 
beaten from all other poſts, and ſeemingly | 


at leaſt came over to him, either by force 
or ſtratagem. But here it was that his 
glorious character came firſt to be blaſted ; 
for neither the motives of this attempt were 
ſo pure, nor the methods he made uſe of ſo 
fair, but thar many began to harbour an evil 
opinion of his ſincerity, as well as of the 
Juſtice of his cauſe. Afterwards when he 
found it was neceſſary to break with the ſee , 
of Rome, in order to obtain his deſire as to 
the divorce, tho' he ſcandalized all Europe 
by the defection, yet he ſhewed himſelf to 
be a perfe& maſter of politick ſtratagems, 
by walking the pope gradually out of his 
ſupremacy, and drawing the whole nation 
imperceptibly after him. His proceedings 
upon this occaſion, borh as to ſubſtance and 
manner, were irreconcileable ro the cha- 


ſuffered much more in his reputation in the 
next ſtep he took, which was the ſeizure 
of monaſtick lands. For here vice laid aſide 
a great part of her diſguiſe, and plainly 
diſcovered her face upon many occaſions. 


he ſhewed the vaſtneſs of his capacity, 
and, by artificially ſhuffling the cards, play'd 
a bad game with great ſucceſs. For what- 
ever arguments could be made uſe of ro 
ſeduce the ignorant, ſurprize the unwary, 
tempt the licentious, or compel the ſtub- 
born, were employed with ſo much craft 
and addreſs, that one half of che monaſte- 
ries fell unpitied, while the reſt ſeem'd not 
to be wreſted out of the monks hands, bur 
voluntarily ſurrendered. All this while men 
of thought and penetration faw plainly 


formation of abuſes was the pretence, ava- 


rice was the real inducement. Tis true, 
a great many national advantages were 
mentioned to make the deſign more ac- 
ceptable to the common people, and the 
king's late proceedings againſt the ſee of 
Rome might ſeem to require ſuch an ex- 
pedient: but how neceſſary ſoever the ſei- 
zure of abbey lands might be to ſupport 
the king in his ſupremacy, againſt any 
attempts at home from the religious orders, 
tis certain his majeſty was as much out in 
his politicks, as he was deſtitute of religion 
in proceeding to an univerſal diſſolution, 
as 1t quickly appeared from the many na- 
tional inconveniences, which flowed from 
it. | 
We have heard what king Henry VIII. 
was as to his politick and martial abilities, 
the next conſideration are his morals and 
religion. Hiſtorians commonly take a great 
deal of liberty in expoſing the defects and 
faults of crown'd heads, and treat them in 
ſuch a manner, as if they had not as much 
right to their reputation as the reſt of man- 
kind. I know king Henry is charged with 
a great many vices in private life, which 
is a point to be touch'd very tenderly; for 
tho' his publick irregularities give occaſion 
to judge the worſt of him, yer tis not the 
part of a Chriſtian to improve ſuſpicions 
into facts, nor is it always allowable ro 
report real facts to the prejudice of any 
perſon's character. Paſſing over in ſilence 
therefore the errors of king Henrys private 
life, I will only take notice of ſuch paſſa- 

es as were notorious, and publ'ckly re- 
corded by all our hiſtorians. And, in the 
firſt place, it would be a difficult task to 
anſwer for his ſincerity, or to give ſo much 
as a tolerable reaſon for his ſcrupuloſity 
about his marriage, after near twenty years 
cohabitation with his queen. The like may 
be ſaid of his applying himſelf ſo earneſtly 
and ſo frequently to the ſee of Rome for a 
divorce, as the proper court where that 
matrer was to be decided ; and yet after- 
wards making a publick declaration, that he 
never thought himſelf obliged to ſubmit to 
any deciſion that came from that authority. 
How unjuſtly did he treat his faithful mi- 
niſter cardinal Wol/ey ! firſt indemnifying 
him with his hand and ſeal to exerciſe a 
legatine power, and afterwards ſuffering 
him to be impeached upon that account, 
and ſtript of all his ſubſtance, and ar the 
ſame time ſeizing and keeping from him 


through this thin diſguiſe; for tho a re- 
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the credentials under the king's own er 
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and ſeal, whereby he might have defended 
himſelf. And was it not alſo a barbarous 
ulage of all the clergy, to bring them in 
evilty of a premunire, for only incidental- 
ly concurring with the legatine court, 


which he himſelf required of chem ? Was 


it not proved by puniſhing ſeveral of the 


miſinformers, that he was reſolved, right 
or wrong, to get the leſſer monaſteries in- 
to bis hands? And were not the great 
monaſteries afterwards made a prey by him, 
' notwithſtanding their religious and edify- 
ing behaviour, approved of in parliament, 
upon the niceſt ſcrutiny of their morals ? 
Who can excuſe him from a breach of his 
royal word, in the diſpoſal he made of the 
lands and goods belonging to the church ? 
Did he not aſſure his people, that they 
ſhould not be ſecularized, but transferred 
to other pious uſes? that impropriations 
ſhould be returned to the parochial clergy, 
the original proprietors; ſchools erected, 
colleges improved by additional rents, and 
armies maintained without loans and ſub- 
ſidies? Did ever any prince expoſe him- 
ſelf more to cenſure than king Henry VIII. 
in breaking through the ties of a matrimo- 
nial life, raking and parting with his wives 
without any regard to laws, either human 
or divine, and abandoning ſome of them 
to the fury of their enemies, till they loſt 
their heads? | 

This is the account we have of his mo- 
rals. Nofy as to religion, it has puzzled all 

poſterity to know how he ſtood affected. 
If he followed any plan, it was neither old 
nor new, but an irreconcileable ſyſtem of 
notions and practices, as his paſſions tranſ- 
ported him. He that prayed for the dead, 
dut deſtroyed all the pious foundations 
erected for that purpoſe; he that made it 
a capital crime to oppoſe monaſtick vows, 
but diſperſed all the religious that embraced 
that method of life; he that roaſted both 

Papiſts and Proteſtants at the ſame fire, 
what account can we give of his creed ? 

All we can ſay is, that being declared 

head of the church, and having renounced | 
that ſupremacy which was deſigned to 

keep princes within due bounds in all re- 

ligious matters, he took himſelf to be ſuf- 

ficiently empowered and qualified to pro- 

ceed in the manner he did. In this con- 

fuſed manner he blundered through the 

remaining part of his reign. * (z) And 


having lived a voluptuous life, and too 
* much indulged his palate, was grown ſo 
* corpulent, or rather ſo over-grown with 
an unwieldy burden of fleſh, that he was 
not able to go up ſtairs from one room 
* to another, but as he was hoiſed up by 
an engine; which filling his body with 
* foul and foggy humours, did both waſte 
* his ſpirits and increaſe his paſſions. In 
the midſt of which diſtempers, ic was 
not his leaſt care to provide for the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the crown to his own poſterity. 
At ſuch time as he married Ann Bullen, 
he procured his daughter Mary to be de- 
* clared illegitimate by act of parliament; 
* the like he alſo did by his. daughter 
* Elizabeth, when he married Fane Sey- 
* mour, ſettling the crown upon his iſſue 
by the ſaid queen Jane; but having no 
* iſſue by her- but prince Edward, and 
none ar all by his following wives, he 
thought it a point of prudence to eſta- 
* bliſh che ſucceſſion by more ſtays than 
one; for which cauſe he procured an 
« act of parliament in the 35th year of his 
« reign, in which ic is declared, that in 
default of iſſue of the ſaid prince Ed- 
«© ward, the crown ſhould be entailed to 
« the king's daughter, the lady Mary, and 


the heirs of her body, and ſo likewiſe 


« ro the lady Elizabeth, and the heirs of 
© her body; and for lack of ſuch iſſue, to 
« ſuch as the king by his letters patents, 
or his laſt will in writing ſhould limit. 
Of which act of parliament, he being 
* now ſick, and fearing his approaching 
end, made ſych uſe in laying. down the 
« ſtate of the ſucceſſion to the crown, in 
* this laſt will, that, contrary to all juſtice, 
he totally excluded che whole Scottiſh 
line, deſcended from the lady Margaret 
c his eldeſt ſiſter, from all hopes of having 
« their turns in it. His infirmity, and the 
< weakneſs it brought upon him, confin- 
ing him to his bed, he had a great deſire 
© to receive the ſacrament; and being per- 
© ſuaded to receive it in the eaſieſt poſture, 
© ſirting, or raiſed up in his bed, he would 
by no means yield unto it, but cauſed 
t himſelf to be taken up and placed in his 
chair, in which he heard the greateſt 
© part of the maſs, until the conſecration, 
© and then received the bleſſed ſacrament 
© on his knees, as at other times, ſaying 
« withal, as Sanders relates che ory, 
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(=) Heylin Hiſt, of the Ref. p. 16 
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©* that if he did not only caſt himſelf upon 
© the ground, but even under it alſo, he 
could not give unto the ſacrament the 
© honour that was due unto it. The in- 
© ſtanr of his death approaching, none of 
© his ſervants, tho' defired by his phy- 
« ficians, durſt acquaint him with it, till 
at laſt fir Anthony Denny undertook that 
ungrateful office; which the king enter- 
© raining with leſs impatience than was 
© look'd for from him, gave order that 
« archbiſhop Cranmer ſhould be preſently 
c 

c 


7 


ſent for; but he being then at Croyden, 
it was ſo long before he came, that he 
found him ſpeechleſs. However, apply- 
ing himſelf to the king's preſent condi- 
tion, and diſcourſing ro him on this 
point, that ſalvation was to be obtained 


only by faith in Chriſt, he deſired the 
king, if he underſtood the effect of his 


words, and believed the ſame, that he 
would fignify ſo much by ſome ſign or 
other; which the king did, by wring- 
ing him gently by the hand; and ſhortly 
after he die. | 
If any one is diſpoſed to interpret this 
wringing of Cranmer by the hand, as a 
profeſſion of the reformed religion, in thar 


capital article of faith in the merits of | 


Chriſt alone, ic will be a difficult matter 
ro reconcile it with his laſt will and teſta- 


ment, wherein he makes his application 


to the Bleſſed Virgin and the ſaints; for 
both in his will, and in his laſt ſpeech in 
parliament, there are ſeveral things which 
neither Catholicks nor Proteſtants will 
think proper to allow of. In his laſt 
ſpeech, after having returned thanks to the 
houſe for the preſent they had made him 
of the lands belonging to the colleges, 
hoſpitals, chapels, chanteries, Sc. which 
he promiſes to employ to the honour and 
glory of God, he takes notice of the 
many diviſions and want of charity that 
daily increaſed amongſt his ſubjects; that 
preachers were continually railing againſt 


one another, with the imputation of Here- 


ticłs, Papiſts, and Anabaptiſts; that there 
was no hopes of a reconciliation, ſome be- 
ing fond of their new ſumpfimus, whilſt 
others were ſtiff in their old numpfimus; 
that the laity took unreaſonable and un- 
mannerly. liberties in declaiming againſt 


the clergy; that in all their conteſts about 


religion, they ought not to pronounce upon 


— 


— anon 


matters themſelves, but have recourſe to 
him, who was the vicar of Chriſt, and 
who, with the aſſiſtance of his counſel, 
could pur things to rights; that chey read 
the Scriptures, - and notoriouſly abuſed 
them, to the worſt of purpoſes; that, in 
fine, God was never leſs honoured, nor 
virtue leſs countenanced than in thoſe his 
days. As to his laſt will, which bears date 
December 30, 1546, it runs altogether in 
the ſtrain of the old religion, excepting 
the title that he gives himſelf of being the 
ſupream head of the church of England 
immediately under God. (a) We moſt 
* humbly, ſays he, and heartily: recom- 
mend our ſoul to God, who, in the 
« perſon of his Son, redeemed us with his 
* moſt precious body and blood; and for 
© our better remembrance thereof, hath 
left here with us, in his church militant, 
the confecration and adminiſtration of 
his moſt precious body and blood. We 
alſo inſtantly defire, that the bleſſed Vir- 
gin Mary, with all the holy company of 
heaven, may continually pray for us, 
whilſt we live in this world, and at our 
paſſing out of it, that we may the ſooner 
attain everlaſting life. We likewiſe fur- 
ther ordain, that there be a convenient 
altar at Vindſor, honourably prepared, 
with all things requiſite and neceſſary 
for a daily maſs, there to be ſaid per- 
petually while the world ſhall endure. 
Moreover he gave order, that all divine 
offices accuſtomed for the dead ſhould 
be daily celebrated for him; and that at 
the removal of his body to Windſor, a 
thouſand marks ſhould be diſtributed 
amongſt the poor, to pray for the re- 
miſſion of his ſins, and the good of his 
foul.” He ordered alſo, that a perpetual 
fund ſhould: be eſtabliſned for the mainte- 
nance of thirteen perſons called the poor 
knights of Windſor, who were under an 
obligation of praying for the repoſe of his 
ſoul. Laſtly; he charges his ſon and his 


f.. ) , , , „ 


executors to ſee all theſe things duly per- 


formed, as they ſhall anſwer it at the day 
of judgment; and that the dean and chap- 
ter of Windſor enter into a contract to the 
purpoſes above- mentioned, who at that 
time are enjoined to celebrate four ſolemn 
Obiits yearly, for his majeſty's happy ſtate 
after his deceaſe n one 
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(a) Holis Hiſt. of the Refor. p. 23. 
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When all the particulars of this king's 
life are put together, they afford ſo much 


variety, and are ſo inconſiſtent with one 


another, that he ſcarce ever appeared ina 
proper light to have his character drawn : 
ſo, rather than attempt any thing of that 
kind myſelf, I will remit the reader to 
others, who are better qualified for that 
performance. Now they tell us, (5) that 
« the virtues and vices of all his predeceſ- 
« ſors, from the oonqueſt, may ſeem in 
him fully repreſented, both to their kind 
and degree; learning, wiſdom, valour, 
« magnihcence, cruelty, avarice, fury, and 
« Juſt. (c) He was one of an uncommon 
© character; in whoſe great mind was 
« confuſedly mixt many eminent virrues, 
« with no leſs notorious vices. (d In par- 
« ticular it cannot be denied, but he had 
too much of the tyrant in him. (e) For 
© where he found incompliance, or ſuſ- 
« pected diſaffection, he let looſe the rigour 
of the law. (/) As for thoſe that op- 


bpoſed him in the quarrel he had with 


© the pope, ſome of them on ſlight cauſes, 
and ſome without any hearing, he cut 
« ſhorter by the head. (g) He has been 
« juſtly charged with cruelty, rapaciouſ- 
© neſs, and luſt, —_—_ And the hand of 
heaven ſeem'd to lie heavy upon him 
and his family; for notwithſtanding all 
© his extraordinary methods to obtain po- 


. © ſterity, and the peculiar eſtabliſhments 


© of the ſucceſſion from ſix ſeveral wives, 
he was not able to produce one grand- 
child. Some paint him out ftill in 
blacker colours, and ſtick not to fay, 
* (5) That he never ſpared woman in lis 
« luſt, nor man in his anger.“ And fir Wal. 
ter Rawleigh ſays of him, That if all the 
« patterns of a mercileſs prince had been 
* loſt in the world, they might have been 
found in this king.“ 

This is the deſcription which Proteſtant 
writers give of king, Henry; and thoſe of 
the Catholick party are not more favour- 
able to his memory. Tis to be ſuppoſed, 
that they had truth chiefly in view in 


drawing his character; bur then both 


parties might be induced by particular 
motives to give him no quarter. Catho- 
licks queſtionleſs thought it to be very 


much to the advantage of the old religion, 


that a perſon of ſo vile a character ſhould 
lay the firſt corner- ſtone of the new one; 
and they might be confirmed in this opi- 
nion, from the inconſiſtence with the uſual 
methods of divine providence. For what 
can reflect more upon the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of the ſupream being, than to 
make uſe of ſuch unworthy inſtruments to 
reform his church? On the other hand, 
Proteſtant writers may alledge, that heaven 
is not confined to human rules, but may 
make uſe of any methods, tho' never ſo 
unſuitable, as actually was done when ſuch 
deſpicable perſons as the twelve apoſtles 
were employed in planting the Goſpel all 
over the world ; to which they may farther 
add, that tho' king Henry and his inſtruments 
were guilty of many notorious offences, yet 
being educated in popiſh principles, which 
they ſtill in a great meaſure retained, tis 
to theſe, and not to the maxims of the 
reformers, that their irregularities and 
crimes are to be aſcribed. But ho- 
plauſible ſoever this comment upon king 
Henry's morals may appear to prejudiced 
perſons, and ſuch as are void of thought 
and reflection, it will not ſtand the reſt 
before thoſe that have a rational way of 
thinking, and give themſelves leiſure to 
conſider circumſtances, as well as facts. 
It will not be denied by Catholicks, bur 
that God, in regard of his omnipotence 
and abſolute power, may make uſe of 
what inſtruments he pleaſes, to carry on 
his works, tho' never ſo much diſpropor- 
tioned ; bur if regard be had to the eſta- 
bliſhed methods of providence, whether 
natural or moral, certain qualifications are 


| required in every inſtrument that produces 


an effect. And particularly as to the go- 
vernment of the church of God, whether 
planting or reforming, tis highly injurious 
both to the wiſdom, and all the other 
attributes of the Deity, to imagine, that 
wicked inſtruments ſhould be employed 
to any ſuch purpoſes. Tis true, the 
apoſtles were unqualified as to the ſecular 
advantages of learning, riches, power, in- 
rereſt, &c. but then they were honeſt 
men, they were juſt men, they were re- 
ligious men, they were inoffenſive in 
their behaviour, both in the eye of God 
and the world. This qualified them for 


(5) Fuller Chur. Hiſt. B. 5. p. 165. 

(e Cambden Introd. to the Annals of Q. Elix. 
(4) Heylin Hiſt. Refor. p. 15. 

(e] Collier Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 2. p. 153. 


'f) Cambden Introd. to the Annals of Q. FI. 
g Echard Hiſt. of Engl. p. 298. | 


( Hoylin Hiſt. Refor. p. 14. 
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The CHURCH Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Part I. 


the work they were employed in; where- 
as immoralicy, as ambition, Juſt, avarice, 
ſenſuality, ſacrilege, theft, murder, re- 
venge, and cruelty, and ſuch like crimes, 
(could their enemies have charged them 
with them) would have proved ſuch diſ- 
qualifications, that God would never have 
appeared in their cauſe, nor would their 
preaching have had any effect. Upon this 


account it is, that Catholicks cannot get 


over the difficulty how God could em- 


ploy wicked inſtruments to reform his 
church. What is mentioned in the next 
place, by way of reply to Catholicks, 
may perhaps have ſomething of ingenuity, 
but it wants ſolidity to a great degree. 
To charge the ſcandalous part of king 
Henry's life upon his popiſh education, is 
ſo groundleſs an aſperſion, that it is incon- 
ſiſtent with every circumſtance of the facts. 


While he lived, like other princes, in a 


due ſubjection to the ſee of Rome in all 
ſpiritual matters, no one had a better cha- 
racter; but as the firſt ſtep of unfortunate 
children is diſobedience to their parents, 
this ſeems to have been the origin of king 
Henry's diſorderly life; who no ſooner had 
broke out of the pales of the church, bur 
he ranged, without controul, through all 
the paths of vice. Perhaps Catholicks 
will not recriminate ſo cloſely in their 
reflections, as to charge the monſtrous 
crimes he was guilty of upon the refor- 
mers principles, (tho' ſome of his adviſers, 
who put him upon the method of reform- 


ing, were capable of delivering ſuch leſſons) 


yer it has always been an obſervation, both 
in private life and in the fate of nations, 
that a defection from the univerſal church 
had two diſmal conſequences; free-think- 
ing as to religion, and a boundleſs liberty 
as to morals. 


ARTICLE VII. 


A Chronological Account of Occurrences. 


A. D.] Month. 
60 JO ſepb of Ari matbea, with other apoſtolick preachers, viſit us, and 
| ſettle in Britain. | — 
189 Chriſtian religion publickly embraced by the Britons, under king Lu- 
cius and pope Eleutberius. | 
I The firſt Chriſtian church, of Britain placed at Glaſſenbury. 
| London, York, Caerleon, &c. made epiſcopal ſees. 
194 I Pope Eleutberius dies. | 
5 The birth of Conſtantine the Great. 
282 | Dioclefian choſen emperor. W | 
288] The Britiſh church cruelly perſecuted under Diocleſſan. 
290 St. Alban, with a great many others, ſuffer martyrdom. 


| 304 . The end of the emperor Diocleſian's reign. | . 
Conſtantius Chlorus marries Helena a Britiſh princeſs, and a Chriſtian, 
. | favours her religion, and dies at Torx. 


„ 


307 Conſtantine the Great, ſon of Conſtantius Chlorus, begins his reign. 
310] Chriſtian religion re-eſtabliſhed in Britain, by Conftantine and Helena, 
314 The council of Arles againſt the Donatiſis, in which were preſent the 
| | _ biſhops of Londen, York, &c. | | 
320 A vaſt army of Britons called abroad by Conſtantine the Great. 
325 + | The firſt general council of Nz:cea, againſt the Arians, where the Britiſb 
| biſhops appeared. 7 
3371 Conſtantine the Great dies, | 
347 The council of Sardica, in defence of St. Athanaſius, where the Britiſb 
biſhops made their appearance. 

301 St. Patrick born, educated in Glaſſenbury monaſtery, 

Monaſteries founded at Abingdon, Wincheſter, &c. 

Britiſh ſoldiers called over againſt the Goths, Sc. 


A Britiſb oolony placed in Armorica, or Little Britain. 
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4 


380 


405 
423 


429 


430 
440 


449 
450 


493 
518 
519 
522 
529 
£30 
560 


480| 


| 


Month. 


Pee a prieſt, educated at Rome, converts the Pitts, inhabitants of 

| the ſouth parts of Scotland. 

Several inhabitants of Treland, then called Scoti, are inſtructed in the 
Chriſtian religion. 

The Pelagian hereſy begins to make an appearance. 

The Roman ſoldiers daily called out of Britain, to aſſiſt the empire 
againſt the Goths, c. | 

St. Germanus and Lupus invited over out of France, to affiſt the 
Britiſh church againſt the Pelagians. 

A ſynod of the Britiſo biſhops aſſembled at Verolamium, or St. Albans, 
againſt the Pelagians, 

Pope Celeſtin ſends Palladius to convert the Scoti, or inhabitants of 
Ireland. 

Pope Celeſtin ſends St. Patrick to ſucceed Palladius in Ireland, who 
converts molt of the people. 

St. Patrick founds ſeveral monaſteries in Ireland. 

Bangor and other monaſteries eſtabliſhed in Wales. 

Britiſh Chriſtians viſit Jeruſalem, and the famous Simon Stylites. 

The Britons call over the Saxons, to aſſiſt them againſt the Pics. 

St. Patrick holds a ſynod in Ireland, againſt the Pelagians. 

The birth of St. Bennet, founder of the Benedictin monks. 

Gildas the Britiſh hiſtorian born. 

St. David biſhop of Caerleon holds a ſynod addin} the Pelagians. 

St. Daniel, a Britiſh biſhop, reſides at Bangor. 

Dubritius occurs now biſhop of Landaff. | 

St. David removes his ſee from Caerleon to Menevia. 

King Arthur leads up the Brifons againſt the Saxons. 

Sc. . oy eſtabliſhes an epiſcopal ſee in North Wales, now called 
St. Aſa 

St. Aſaph, ſcholar to Kentigern, ſucceeds him in the ſee, and ſince 

that it took his name. 

Great numbers of Britons retire from the fury of the Saxons, into Wales, 
Cornwall, and Armorica. 

St. Malo and St. Sampſon, Britiſh biſhops, retire into Armorica. 

St. Columba, an IJriſb abbot, converts his countrymen, the Scoti that 

inhabited the Weſtern Iſlands and Highlands of Scotland. 

St. Columba founds a monaſtery in the iſle of Tona. 

The error about celebrating Eafter takes its date from this time. | 

The biſhops of London, York, &c. with a great number of the clergy, 
retire into Wales, from the Saxon perſecution, taking along with 
them relicks, church-ornamients, &c. 

Sc. Columba abbot of Jona dies. 

Sr. Auguſtin, apoltle of the Saxons, arrives in England. 

Epiſcopal ſees founded at Canterbury, London, and Rocheſter. 

St. Auguſtin, apoſtle of the Saxons, dies. 3, ; 

Sibert? the firſt Chriſtian king of the Eaft-Saxons, dies; he was bap- 
tized by Mellitus biſhop of London; but his ſubjects relapſed. 

Ethelbert, the firſt Chriſtian king of Kent, dies. 

Mellitus, who began the converſion of the Eaft-Saxons, and was firſt 
biſhop of London, dies archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

Part of the kingdom of Northumbers, with their king Edwinus, con- 
verted by St. Paulinus, who becomes biſhop of Vork. 

The Eaſt-Saxons reclaimed, and a general converſion of them by 
Finanus and Ceadda, two Pi#s biſhops. 

Edwinus, the firſt Chriſtian king of the Nerthumbers, laſeth his life in 
the wars aga loft Penda wy of Mercia. 
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A.D. 
635 


636 


Month. 


| 


A great part of the We efl-Saxons, with their king n con- 
verted by St. Birinus, who is made the firſt biſhop of Dorcheſter. 


The northern part of the kingdom of Northumbers converted by Ai- 
danus a Pif, who is made the firſt biſhop of Lindi farn, and 


_ eſtabliſhes a monaſtery there. 
Wincheſter firſt made an epiſcopal ſee, in conjunction with the ſee of 


Dorcheſter. 

The Eaft-Angles converted by the joint — of St. Falix a Bur- 
gundian biſhop, and Furſæus an Iriſb or Scotch prieſt. 

St. Fælix made the firſt biſhop of the Eaſt-Angles, and places his ſee 
at Dunwich. 

St. David is ſaid to have lived till this year, dying aged 146. 

Firſt foundation of Malmesbury monaſtery. 

Ofwald king of Northumbers killed by Penda king of Mercia, 

St. Birinus biſhop of Dorcheſter dies. 

St. Aidanus biſhop of Lindisfarn dies. 

The Mercians, with their king Penda, converted by Finanus, and 


other Scotch miſſioners. 
Diuma biſhop of Lindisfarn made the firſt biſhop of Litchfield. 


The abbey of Whitby founded. 


The birth of venerable Bede. 

A ſynod in Whitby abbey, concerning the abi of Dafter. 
The abbey of Chertſey founded. 

Peterborough abbey founded. 

A monaſtery founded at Rippon. 

Sc. Chad, the fifth biſhop of Litchfield, dies. 

An epiſcopal ſee and monaſtery founded at Selſey, by St. Wil Ifrid. 
A ſynod at Herudford, under Theodore archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Ely monaſtery founded for men and women. 

Abingdon monaſtery, formerly Britiſh, refounded. 

Barking monaſtery founded. 

Worceſter made an epiſcopal ſee. 

Hereford made an epiſcopal ſee. 

An abbey founded at Per/ſhore. 

The iſle of Wigbt converted. 


| St. Cuthbert conſecrated biſhop of Lindifarn, by Theodore FIVE | 


of Canterbury. 
Cedwalla king of the Weſt-Saxons leaves his crown, and dies at Rome. 


Theodore archbiſhop of Canterbury dies, aged 88 years, 


A monaſtery founded at Gioceſter, for nuns. 


An epiſcopal ſee erected at SHerburn. 
ny - <"g"tl abbey, formerly Britiſh, refounded by Inas king of the 
Weſt-Saxons. 

Kenredus king of Mercia, with Offa king of the Eaft-Saxons, leave 
their crowns, and go to Rome. 

Aldbelmus, the learned biſhop of Sherburn, dies. 

St. Wilfrid archbiſhop of York dies. 

Bardney monaſtery founded. 

Eveſham monaſtery founded. 

Tewksbury monaſtery founded. 

The collegiate church of Beverley 3 

Croyland abbey founded. 

Ethelred king of Mercia dies a monk in Croyland abbey. 

A general uniformity as to celebrating Eaſter, among the Britons, 
Ps, and Saxons. 

Inas king of the Weſt-Saxons travels to Rome, and eſtabliſhes an * 
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| 
St. John of Beverley, ſometime archbiſhop « of Tork, dies. 


St. Fridefwide founds a monaſtery of nuns in Oxford. 

Venerable Bede dies. 

Ceolwolph king of Nor thuinbers leaves his crown, and retires into 4 
monaſtery. 

St. Boniface, apoſtle of Gerniany, made archbiſhop of Mentz. 

Bredon priory founded. 

St. Boniface archbiſhop of Mentz martyr d. 

Egbert king of Northumbers retires into a monaſtery. 

Wells collegiate church founded. 

St. Albans monaſtery founded by Offa king of Mercia. 

Offa king of Mercia orders Peter-pence for his kingdom. 

Bath monaſtery founded by Of king of Mercia. 

Offa king of Mercia dies. N 

Egbert king of the We/t-Saxons begins to lay the nn of the 
Saxon monarchy. 


The Danes, who for many years had pillaged the maritime towns, 


begin now to invade the nation with regular forces. 


The learned Alcuinus dies. 
The abbey of Minchelcomb founded. 


| Death of Charles the Great, emperor: 


Egbert firſt monarch of England dies. | 

Lindisfarn ſee terhoved for ſome time to Cheſter on the Street. 

The Normans invade and ſeize Neuſtria. | 
The Danes deſtroy Ely, Peterborough, and many other monaſteries. 
Nennius the Britiſh hiſtorian flouriſhes. 

Inguar and Hubba, with a ſtrong Daniſh army, deſtroy feveral pro- 
vinces in England. 

| King Alfred begins his reign. 

The Danes become maſters of the vreateſt part of England. 
King Alfred recovers his country from the Danes. 

King Alfred rebuilds the monaſteries deſtroyed by the Danes, and 
places Benedictin monks in many of them. 

The univerſity of Oxford, and univerſity college wunde by king 


| Alfred. 


Bernon a French monk begins to reform the Benedlictins of Cluny. 
King Alfred dies. | 
Wells becomes an epiſcopat ſee. 


Milton made an epiſcopal ſee: 


| The Normans in Neuſtria embrace the Chriſtian religion. 


The clergy turned out of ſeveral cathedral churches, by king Edgar 


and St. Dunſtan, who bring in the Benedictin monks. 
King Eagar dies. 


; Linaisfarn fee removed to Durham. 


King Ethelredus obliged to buy off the Danes with an exorbitant tax. 

The Danes that inhabited England murdered in one night, by order 
of king Ethelredus. 

St. Elphegus archbiſhop of Canterbury put to death by the Danes. 

Canutus king of Denmark begins his reign over the Engliſb. 

The abbey of St. Edmundſbury founded by king Canutus. 

King Canutus viſits Rome, and carries preſents with him. 

King Canutus dies. 

Eing Harold, baſe ſon of king Canurus, dies. 


Hardicnute, the third and laſt Daniſh king, dies. 


The great monaſtery of CODE founded by count en and his 


lady Godiva. 
Exeter made an epiſcopal ſee. 
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A. D.] Month. 
1061 Valtbam abbey founded by count Harold. | 
1064 | Weſtminſter abbey founded by king Edward the Confeſſor. 
1066 King Edward the Confeſſor dies. | 
| William duke of Normandy conquers England. 
1070 Battle abbey founded by William the Conqueror. 
| Lanfranck made archbiſhop of Canterbury. | 
| The ſee of Selſey removed to Chicheſter. 
The ſec of Dorceſter removed to Lincoln. 
1076 The ſees of Sherburn and Wilton removed to Salisbury. 
1077 The Cluny monks make their firſt appearance in England. 
1078 | The great monaſtery of St. Mary's of York founded. 
1082 | Bermundſey abbey of Cluny monks founded. | 
1086 Order of Carthufians eſtabliſhed by St. Brune. 
Marianus Scotus the hiſtorian dies, 
1087 Milliam the Conqueror dies. 
„ The great monaſtery at Shrewsbury founded. 
1088 | An epiſcopal ſee erected at Norwich, the ſees being before at Dun- 
| wich, Elmbam, and Thetford. 
Bath monaſtery united to the ſee of Wells. 
1089 Lanfranck archbiſhop of Canterbury dies. 
I094 St. Werberg's in Cheſter, formerly a monaſtery of nuns, refounded 
: for Benedictin monks. | 
10998 St. Wulſtan biſhop of Worceſter dies, aged go years. 
1098 The Ciſtercian reformation of monks by St. Robert. 
| The Trzxztarian order for redeeming captives begins. 
1099 The rite of Kuigbi Templars. | 
nn | Oſmond biſhop of Salisbury dies. He was the firſt compiler of the 
| offices ad uſum Sarum. | 
1100 William II. king of England, called Rufus, dies. 


tA. 


The rich priory of Sf. Fohn's of Jeruſalem in London founded. 
St. Anſelm archbiſhop of Canterbury dies. 


I 109 

WW Ely made an epiſcopal ſee. 

1111 Dunmow monaſtery in Eſex founded. 
1113 Hexam monaſtery founded for regular canons of St. Auguſtin. It was 


ſome time during the heptarchy an epiſcopal ſee, called Hagulſtad. 
Cirenceſter abbey founded for regular canons of St. Auguſtin. 


1117 
1120 Bolton priory founded for regular canons of St. Auguſtin. 
1122 Ciſtercian monks firſt appear in England. | 
1123 St. Bartholomew's hoſpital in Smithfield founded for regular canons of 
| St. Augnſtin. | 
1124; 9 firſt eſtabliſhed at Sempringbam in Lincolnſhire. 
1126 The royal abbey of Reading founded by king Henry J. | 
I132 Rieval monaſtery of Ciftercians founded. | 
I133 Fountains abbey of Ciftercians founded. 
4 Carliſle made an epiſcopal ſee, one Adelwald the firſt biſhop. 
Norton monaſtery of Ciſterciaus removed from Runcorn. 
Cumbermere monaſtery of Ciſtercians founded. 
1135 King Henry I. dies. 3 5 
113 | Godffow monaſtery refounded for nuns. 
| Thame monitſtery for Ciftercians founded. 
{ Bordſley monaſtery for Ciſtercians founded. 
1144 Boxley abbey of Ciſtercians founded. 
1145 Woburn abbey of Ciſtercians founded. 85 
1146 | Nicholas Breakſpear made cardinal. He was afterwards pope. 
Premonſtratenſes, or white canons, firſt arrive in England. 
Drax monaſtery of regular canons of St. Auguſtin founded. 


\ Alnwyck monaſtery of white canons founded. TEM 
15 - Merival 
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Merival monaſtery of Ciſtercians founded. 

Feverſham abbey of Cluny monks founded. 

Holmcoltram abbey of Ciſercians founded. 

King Stephen and the empreſs Maud reconciled, after a 1 war of 

| 17 years. 

King Stephen dies. | 

St. William archbiſhop of York dies. 

Thomas Becket made lord chancellor. 

Pope Adrian IV. or Nicholas Breakſpear, dies. 

Thomas Becket made archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

Stanlow abbey, founded by king Stephen, removes to Whalley, 

The remarkable penance of king Henry II, 

Croxden abbey of Ciſtercians founded. 

Richard Peachy biſhop of Litchfield dies. He founded the priory of 
St. Thomas near Stafford. 

King Henry II. dies. 

Giraldus Cambrenfis the Britiſh hiſtorian, and biſhop of St. David's, 
dies. 

King Richard I. dies. 

St. Hugh biſhop of Lincoln dies. 

Hales Owen monaſtery of white canons founded. 

Riſe of the Franciſcan friers. 

Delacreſs monaſtery removed from Pulton. 

Riſe of the Dominican friers. 

King Jobn dies. 

Franciſcan friers appear in England. 

Dominican friers appear in England. 

The order of Carmelites or white friers firſt approved of. 

Tinitarians come over into England. 

Magna Charta eſtabliſhed the grh of king Henry III. 

Laycock priory of Auguſtin nuns founded. 

St, Edmund archbiſhop of Canterbury dies. 

Hales'monaſtery of Ciſtercians in Glocefterſhire founded. 

St. Mary's monaſtery. near Biſhep/gate, London, founded for r 
canons of St. Auguſtin, now called Bethlem, or Bedlam. 

The order of friers of St. Auguſtin firſt eſtabliſhed. 

Robert Greathead biſhop of Lincoln dies. 

The univerſity of Cambridge founded, when Hugh Balham dp of 

Eh built the firſt college, called Peter- bouſe. 

Matthew Paris the noted hiſtorian dies. 

Baliol college founded in Oxford by John Baliol king of Scotts 

Cardinal Ortoboni, the pope's legate, arrives in England. 

King Henry III. dies, aged 72, he reigned $6 years. 

St. Catharine's hoſpital near the Tower of London founded, 

+ in | m4 in Oxford founded by Walter de Merton biſhop of 
Rocheſter, 

The ſtatute of Mortmain eſtabliſhed under king Edward J. 

| Rowley abbey of Ciftercians founded. 

Valle Royal abbey of Ciftercians founded. 

Roger Bacon a noted mathematician dies. 

King Edward I. ſubdues Scotland. 

King Edward I. dies. 

Fohn Scotus the great divine dies. 

The order of Templars ſuppreſſed in king Edward ITs reign. 

Ron college in Oxford founded by Walter Stapleton biſhop of 

xeter. 
Oriel college in Oxford founded, ty Adam Brown almoner to Eine 
Edward II. King 
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A.D. 


= 
3 FT#! 5 


Month. 


yrs 


4 


King Edward II. forced to abdicate the crown. 

The collegiate church at Rippon founded. | 

King Edward III. claims the whole kingdom of France. 

The iſle of Man annexed to the crown of England. 

Queen's college in Oxford founded by Robert Eglesfield, cha plain to 
Philippa wife of king Edward III. 

Pope Clement VI. is oppoſed in his proviſions to benefices. 

The order of Bridgetins founded. 

Richard Angarvill the learned biffiop of Durham dies. 

Clare-hall in Cambridge founded by Elizabeth de Burgo, counteſs of 

Clare. 

Pembroke-hall in Cambridge founded by Mary de St. Paul, widow 
of the earl of Pembroke. 

William Ockbam a noted frier dies. 

The ſtatute againſt papal proviſions enacted in Edward III's reign. 3 

Corpus Chriſti, or Bennet's college in Cambridge, founded by the guild | 
or fraternity of Corpus Chriſte, ; 

Trinity-hall in Cambridge founded by Dr. William Bateman. 

Gonvil or Caius college in Cambridge founded by Edmund de Gonvil, 
rector of Terrington; repaired and augmented by John Caius doctor 
of phyſick, the latter end of queen Mary's reign. 

The Charter-houſe for Carthufian monks founded. 

Edward the Black Prince, ſon of king Edward III. dies. 

King Edward III. dies. | 

New college in Oxford, and Wincheſter ſchool founded, by William 
of Wickham biſhop of Wincheſter. 


Simon of 1 OE of Canterbury beheaded by the rebel 


Wat Tyler. 


1 25 obn Wichlif dies. 


he ſtature made againſt appeals to Rome, called premunire, in 
Richard II's reign. 


King Richard II. forced to abdicate the crown. 


William of Wickham biſhop of Wincheſter dies. 

Richard Scroop archbiſhop of 75rk beheaded for adhering to the ab- 
dicated king Richard II. 

King Henry IV. dies. 


Sion monaſtery for Bridgetins founded by king * Y, 


Carthufian monaſtery at Shene founded by king Henry V. 

Leiceſter abbey for regular canons of Sr. Auguſtin founded. 

Lincoln college in Oxford founded by Richard Fleming biſhop of 
Lincoln. 

King Henry V. conquers all France. 


King Henry V. dies. 
M bittington college in London founded. 


FJobn Wickliff”s bones taken up and burnt. 


| Alleſouls college in Oxford founded by Henry Chichley archbiſhop of 


Canterbury. 
King's college in Cambridge founded by king Henry VI. 
Eaton ſchool founded by king Henry VI. 
Queen's college in Cambridge founded by Margaret wife to king 
Henry VI. 
William Lynwood biſhop of St. Fey a learned canon . 
dies. 


England loſeth moſt of her provinces in France. 


Magdalen college in Oxford founded by William of V. — biſho Pp 
of Wincheſter. 
The civil wars break out between the houſes of Eazcafer and York. ; 
 Edwar 
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1483 


1514 
owl 


1519 


A. AD. 
1461 


1471 
1475 
1485 
1491 
1497 
1500 


1501 


1502 
1503 


1504 
1 


1506 
18 
1508 
1599 


1512 
1513 


1575 


N 


October 2 
Novem. 14 
April 2 

. 26 


Tune 27 


April 22 
June 1 


June 25 


Febr. 6 
Septemb. 9 


July 14 
October 9 
January 1 


May 13 
Septemb. - 
Febr. 19 


e 


1517 


15181 


Jan. 12 


Edward earl of Marſh, of. the houſe of York, kd king of 
England, with the title of Edward IV. 

King Henry VI. murdered in the Tower of London. 

Catharine-hall in Cambridge founded by Robert Woodlark provoſt of 
King's college. 


King Edward IV. dies. 
King Richard III. killed in the battle of Boſworth. 


King Henry VII. obtains the crown. 

Prince, Henry, afterwards Henry VIII. born. 

Feſus college in Cambridge founded by Robert Alcock biſhop of Ely. 
John Morton archbiſhop of Canterbury dies. 

Catharine wife to prince Arthur lands in England. 

Prince Arthur marries Catharine, ſhe I 8, he 1 5. 

Prince Arthur dies. 

Bull of diſpenſation between Catharine and prince Henry. 
Elizabeth daughter of Edward IV. and Henry VII's queen dies. 
Princeſs Margaret married to James IV. king of Scotland. 


| Pope Alexander VI. dies. 


Pope Pius III. dies. 

Henry Dean archbiſhop of Canterbury dies. 

John Fiſher made biſhop of Rocheſter. 

Prince Henry revokes the contract with Catharine. 

Chriſt-church college in Cambridge founded by Margaret counteſs of 
Derby, mother of king Henry VII. 

Philip I. king of Spain dies. 


The time of Ann Bullen's birth, as ſome online. 


St. John's college in Cambridge founded by e counteſs of 
Derby, mother to Henry VII. | 

King Henry VII, dies. 

King Henry VIII. marries Catharine. 

King Henry VIII. and queen Catharine crowned. 

St. Paul's ſchool founded by Dr. Fobn Collet. 

Pope Julius II. dies. 

Battle of Flodden-field, view James IV. king of Scotland was killed. 

Brazen-noſe college i in Oxford founded by William Smith biſhop of 
Lincoln. 

Cardinal Bambridge archbiſhop of York 10 at Rome. 

Princeſs Mary married to Leuis XII. king of France. 

Lewis XII. king of France dies. 

| Mary queen-dowager of France is married to Charles Brandon duke 
of Suffolk. | 

Thomas Wolſey created cardinal. 

Thomas Wolſey becomes prime miniſter. 

Princeſs Mary, afterwards queen, born. 

Corpus Chriſti college in Oxford founded by.s Richard Fox biſhop of 
Wincheſter. 

Ferdinand king of Spain dies. 

Martin Luther begins to attack the doctrine of the church. 


| | Cardinal Compegio comes over into England | to implore aſſiſtance 


againſt the Turk, &c. 
Maximilian I. emperor dies. 
Charles V. choſen emperor. | | 
A treaty of marriage propoſed between princeſs Mary and the FRYER 

of Frence, neither much above two years of age. 

Margaret counteſs of Richmond and Derby, mother to king Ws VII. 
dies. | 


n | Charles 
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_Pare 


-"—- 
1520 
1521 


1522 


1523 


1524 


3 
1526 
52 


1528 
— 


1530. 


1531 


F Ment 


March 7 


May 17 
Fas 0840 


ecemb. 2 
March 2 
October 24 
E- 


3 Id. Sept. 


July 3 


8 


July 14 


| 


1532 


Say 


54 | Septems, 7 
april | 


j Charles V. empe 


p - | 


Letters 9 of kin 


| The ſcruple about the king's marriage Sbipened abroad. 


| 
rer comes over into England. 
Edward Stafford duke of Buckingham beheaded. 

The bull declaring Henry VIE: pact of the faith. 
| Pope Leo X. dies. 
Cardinal Wolſey attempts to be cle@ed 

Adrian VI. 5 — Me. No HEY 

Charkes V. emperor arrives a ſecond time Is England 
Pope Adrian VI. dies. 

Cardinal Wolfey's ſecond attempt to be pope. 
Fringlius begins to propagate his opinians. 

Muncer, author of the ſt opinions, begins to preach, 
Clement VII. elected pope. 

Bull for alienating the lands of about forty monaſteries. 

| Richard Fox biſhop of Wincheſter dies. 

| Francis I. king of France taken priſoner by Charles V. | 
VIII. for 1 the forty monaſteries. 
Ann Bullen's france, by ſome at this year. 
Francis I. king Far! France releaſed from pri 


Moſt of the biſhops agree to debate the divorce. 

A conditional bull in favour of the divorce. 

Rome taken and plundered by the Imperial army. 

Some place Aun Bullert's return from France at this year. 

Cardinal Compeg arrives in England to © the Wes 

The trial about the divorce beg ins. | 

| The court about the divorce e 

The legatine court diſfolved. 

Sir Thomas More made lord chancellor. 

Queen Catharine appeals to the pope — | 

Cardinal Wolſey declared guilty of a premumire. 

Thomas Bullen, vifcount Rochford, and father to Ann Bullen, * 
earl of Vilgſbire. 


_ 3 


| 


Ghrift-church college in Oxford founded by cardinal . ey. 

A bull of avocation of the cauſe of the divorce, from the legatine 

court in England to the at Rome. 

A great nu of the nobility, e abbots, Sc. * the 
pope in favour of the divorce. CES 7 

Cardinal Wolſey dies. | ; 

The two univerſities at home, and foreral univerſes abroad, de- 

clare in favour of the divoree. 

The king orders queen Catbarine to retire, aaa ſees her no more, 


The biſhops and clergy found guilty of a premunire, = 
The king fm.) ro be head of the church of 2 in che form 


4% 
ber 11 
Novem. 14 


March 30 
May 23 


15 
Auguſt 221 Villiam Warham archbiſhop of Cuntenbury dies” =: 
rend. 11 Ann Bullen created marchioneſs of Pembroke. ' 


| The | 
1 Sir T, 6458 More ſent to the Tower. 


of the bithops and clergy's ſubmiſſion. 
to Rome forbidden, together with dee de  Peer-pengs Ge. 
Sir Thomas More lays down his chancellorſhip. . 
King Henry lands at Calais, taking Ann Bullen N with TED 2 
The famous interview between the kings of Eng/ons and — 
King Henry privately marries Ann Bullen. > 3H 
Thomas Cranmer conſecrated archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Sentence for the divorce pronounced: by Cranmer. 
Princeſs Elizabeth, afterwards queen, born. 3 0 


pope's ſupremacy aboliſhed. N 


1534 


14 0 


Bock I. 
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A. D. 


1536 


1537 


1538 


1539 


* \ 


1535 


Jan. 8 


July | 


Jan. 6 5 
Juby 9 


F200 12 


Month. 
May 23 


Septem. 25 


May 81 
June 22 
July 6 

Auguſt 30 


Fan. 29 
May 1 

May 15 
May 17 
May 19 
May 20 
May 22 
July 12 
July 22 


Ofober 12 


Jan. 1 


April 4 
Auguſt 
Septem. 11 


April 3 


July 11 
July 28 
Auguſt 8 
Septem. 27 


1 bull of Clement VII. declaring the marriage een king Henry 
and queen Catharine valid, a. n 9 s ſentence for a 


divorce. 
A general ee to the 's ſpiritual ſu macy reſted 
the biſhops, abbors, &c. Pre P 5 — 


| Stephen Gardiner made biſhop of Vincbeſter. 


John Fiſher biſhop of Roebqſer nominated cardinal. 
| . Fiſber biſhop of Rochefter beheaded. 

Thomas More beheaded. 
A bull of excommunication and 
Henry VIII. &c. but the execution l for above two 
years. 


Henry Standifo biſhop. of St. Afaph dies 


A treaty of alliance refuſed by the king of Scotland, wha could nat 


be inductd to reject the pope's ſuprema 
Queen Catharine dies. 2 
ueen Ann miſcarries of a male child. 
The famous juſting at Greenwich. 
Queen Ann tried and condemned by twenty-ſix 
George Bullen viſcount Rochford, brother to queen Ann, beheaded. 
Queen Ann beheaded. 
King Henry VIII. marries Fane — 
Reginald Pool created cardinal. 
Eraſmus dies. 
Henry Fitzroy duke of Richmond, the ling s natural ſon, dies. 
The lefler monaſteries under 200 J. per annum ſeized. 


| Princeſs Mary compelled by the king to ſubſcribe to her own Hllegi- 


timacy, and king Henry's ſupremacy. 


Prince Edward, ards kings bern. 

The parliament Pee: with Ann Bullen void, and the 
iſſue by heg-iltheo n 

A great i bn 


| Pope H and deprivation againſt 


king 1 aorta gs — 


Nicholas Heath — e — 


| Cardinal Campegio dies. 


John Stokeſley biſhop of London dies. 
The act of — for enforcing the ſx articles. 


. deaneries. 
King Henry VIII. marries Ann princeſs of Cleve. 
Edmund Bonner conſecrated biſhop of London. 


vocation. 
The marriage wich Ann of Cleve declared void by act of parliament. 
Thomas Cromwell earl of Eſſex beheaded. 
King Henry marries Catharine Howard. 
The Jeſuits order firſt approved of by the pope. 
Six new biſhopricks erected, with ſeveral deaneries. | 
Margaret counteſs of Saliſbury, mother to cardinal Pool, beheaded. 
Catharine Howard, queen, beheaded. 


| | 
f > 


| nency, both in herſelf and others, 


deprivation drawn up againſt 


A bill brought into the houſe for erecting new epiſcopal ſees _ 


The marriage with princeſs Ann of Cleve declared void by the con- 


An act making it treaſon not to diſcover the queen's paſt i inconti- 


Kh | 


2 
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A. D. Month. 

R King James V. of Scotland ies,” 

T © |] Magdalen college in Cambridge Younded by fir Thomas Audley lord 
chancellor of England. 

I 12 King Henry VIII. marries Catharine Peary a widow: & . 

Fa Roland Lee biſhop of Litchfield dies. 

I544 S pm. 13] Edward Lee archbiſhop of York dies. 

The crown, in failure of iſſue by prince Edward, is ſettled upon the 


princeſſes Mary and Elizabetb. 
An act of parliament for the ſuppreſſing of colleges, hoſpicls chan- 


|  teries, guilds, Sc. Trent council begins. 


1546} Decem. 10] The date of king Henry VIIT's will. 
. 4626 Archbiſhop Cranmer and queen Catharine Parr accuſed of favouring 


hereſy. 
Trinity college in Cambridge founded by king Ele . 


1547 Jan. 19 8 Henry Howard earl of Surrey beheaded, 
Fan. 28 King Henry VIII. dies. 
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Book II. 


ART. I. Lives off Cardinals. 

AR r. II. Lives of Noblemen. 

AR. III. Lives of Archbiſhops and Bi- 
Shops . 


p57 „ N * $ 


80 — 8 


AR r. IV. Lives of Knights and Gentlemen, | 


ART. V. Lives of Secular Clergy. 
ART: VI. Lives of Regulars. 
ART: VII. Lives of Women: 


* 
CT . 1 + Ts 


| ARTICLE I. 
| Lives of Cardinals. 


= ITE = OH N MORTON (a); born 
in a little market town call- 
ed Bere, in Dorſetſhire. His 
father was Richard Morton 
of St. Andrews Milbourn, in 
| the ſaid county; tho' origi- 
nally thoſe of the name are ſaid to be de- 
rived from the Mortons of Morton in Nor- 
tinghamſhire., John Morton learnt his ru- 
diments in the abbey of Cerne, and was 
afterwards placed in Baliol college in Ox- 
ford, where he made a conſiderable pro- 
greſs in the laws. In 1446 he was choſen 
one of the proctors of the univerſity, and 
ſoon after a reader in the civil law. About 
1453 he was made principal of Peck- 
water's-Inn, and by degrees became a 


diſcovered ſo much learning and judgment 
in his pleadings, that Thomas Bouchier 
archbiſhop of Canterbury thought it a 
plece of juſtice to conſider his merit; and 
being now in orders, he was made preben- 
dary of Sarum, rector of St. Dunſtan's in 
the weſt ſuburbs of London, arch. deacon 
of Vincheſter, Gc. In 14745 he was made 
maſter of tie rolls; and, at laſt; Augaft , 
1478, promoted to the ſte of Ely. In the 
year 1484 he was committed priſoner to 
the Tower by Richard III's order, having 
given great Jealouſy of attempting ſome- 
thing in favour of the houſe of Lancaſter, 
The univerſity of Oxford made preſſing 
inſtances for his freedom, and gave ſhe 


noted pleader in the court of arches. He 


TY P ˙ Att. XX. a0 AL. 


— 


{a) Francis Godwin de Fra Angl. 


Bucks Hiſt, of King Richard III. p. 75, 76. 


Auth, Wood's Alben. Oxon. Job. Budden: Vit. Jeb. Maran, Lond. 16474 


Oo the 


an extraordinary character of him, as to 
his perſonal merits, and ſerviceableneſs to 


- 
4, 
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the publick, that he was releaſed, yer ſo 
as ſtill to be kept a kind of priſoner under 
the inſpection of Henry duke of Bucking- 
ham, from whoſe hands he ſoon after found 
means to make his eſcape; and having con- 
cealed himſelf for a while in the iſle of 
Ely, he ar laſt got over to the earl of Rich- 


mond, at that time refiding in France, 


where theſe two great politicians laid their 
heads together to pull down Richard III. 
Afterwards, when the earl of Rirbmond 
obtained the crown, with the title of 
Henry VII. John Morton was replaced in his 
ſee of Ely; and being made chief miniſter 
of ſtate, was chief author of all the ſuc- 


ceſs that king met with during his reign. 


Thomas Bouchier archbiſhop of Canterbury 
dying in 1486, Morton was recommended 
by the king to the monks of Canterbury, 
who made choice of him to ſupply that 
ſee. The year after he was made lord 
chancellor ; and, laſtly, anno 1493, pope 
Alexander VI. created him cardinal of Sz. 
Anaſtaſius. He lived to a great age, be- 
ing go years old at the time of his deceaſe, 
which happened in September 1500. He 
was buried in the cathedral church of 
Canterbury, before an image of the bleſſed 
Virgin Mary, commonly called Our Lady 
of Undercroft. After many years, the ſtone 
coffin in which his body was depoſited 
being broken, and the greateſt part of his 
remains diſperſed, his head was begg'd 
by Ralph Sbeldon, Eſq; of Beeley in Wor- 
cefterſhire, Dr. Sheldon archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury not refuſing him that piece of cu- 
rioſity. It was delivered to Mr. Sheldon 


affairs, he had many enemies, as well as 
friends. The king had an entire affection 


him to be too haughty and ſevere. The 
generality of the people murmured often 
under his adminiſtration, upon account of 
the great taxes all this reign; yet they 
could not but value his parts, and admire 
his prudence, in preſerving the peace of 
the nation, tho' at their great expence. 
In the main, he was a general friend to 
mankind, and anſwered the character both 
of a good prelate and great ſtateſman; and 
his memory will be continued to future 
ages, in that great work of uniting the 
red and - white roſe, A hiſtory of Ni- 
chard. III's reign is aſcribed to him, but ic 
does not appear to be extant. 
Chriſtopher Bambridge (6), born at Hil- 
ton near Appleby, in Weſtmorland : educated 
in Queen's college in Oxford, of which he 
was provoſt, being at the ſame time LL. D. 
and prebendary of Sarum. In 1503 he 
was made prebendary of Vor, and the 
year after dean of the ſaid church. In 
1505 hei became dean of Windſor, maſter 
of the rolls, and one of the privy-council. 
In 1507 he was conſecrated biſhop of 
Durham, and the next year, on the death 
of Thomas Savage, tranſlated to the ſee of 
York, Archbiſhop Bambridge gained a 
great deal of reputation abroad, eſpecially 
with the ſee of Rome, being very inſtru- 
mental in perſuading king Henry VIII. to 
aſſt the pope againſt Lewis XII. king of 
France; for which piece of ſervice, he 
was rewarded with a cardinal's cap, anno 


for him; many of the nobility look d upon 


1 in the year 1670, who preſerved it in a | 1511, fitul. St. Praxedis. He ended his 
= leaden box till his death, which happened days at Rome, Fuly 14, 15 14, being poiſon- 
4 in 1684. Afterwards. ic came into the | ed by Rinaldo de Modena, an Talian prieſt, 
hands of Mrs. Frances Sheldon, his uncle's | whom he entertained as his ſteward. This 
daughter, ſometime maid of honour to | fact was committed to revenge a blow the 
queen Catharine wife of king Charles II.] cardinal is ſaid to have given him, as the 


Cardinal Morton, by his laſt will and teſta- 
ment, left a ſubfiſtence for a prieſt to ſay 
mais for twenty years, for the repoſe of 
his ſoul, and choſe of his relations buried 
in Bere church in Dor/etſhire. He had 
ſerved three kings with. great fidelity, vrz. 
Henry VI. Edward IV. and Henry VII. 


tion. Several hiſtorians are miſinformed 
concerning this cardinal. A writer of Wol- 
ſey's life, and Holingshead report, that he 
died at Roan. Onuphrius Panvinius, John 
Bale, and Dr. Pitts, make Chriſtopher Ur/- 
wyck a cardinal, with the title of Sr. Pra- 


malefactor confeſſed at the place of execu- 


The uniting of the houſes of York and | xedrs, and erroneouſly aſcribe to him all 
Lancaſter was chiefly his contrivance. | the occurrences belonging to cardinal Bam- 
Having . perſons. of different intereſts;go | bridge; whereas Ur/wyck was only dean of 
deal with while he was at the head of | Windbor. * 


1 e 


1 (6) Fob. Bale de Script. majoris Brit, Francis Godwin de Præſul. Angl. Job. Pitts de Script. Angl. Pat. 23 Hen. VII H 1. 
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Thomas Molſey (c), born at Ipſwich in 
Suffolk, His parents were of low condi- 
tion, yet not ſo unprovided but they were 
able to afford. him a liberal education ; 
which he obtained firſt at home, and 
afterwards in the univerſity of Oxford. 
Some writers report, that he was a 
butcher's ſon ; but they ſeem to derive 
their intelligence rather from the lam- 
poons that were publiſhed againſt him by 


his enemies, (eſpecially thoſe he had per- 


ſecuted on account of religion) than from 


authentick information. (4) The firſt of 


« which was he who wrote a libel in Eng/z/þ 
« verſe againſt him, a lirtle before his fall, 
called, A Dialogue betaween two Prieſts 


 « Servants, named Watrin and Feffry, 


« publiſhed in o&avo, perhaps written alſo 
by a canting and ſevere Lutheran, who 
« writes himſelf N. O.“ Wolſey being placed 
in Cxford, made a ſtupendous progreſs; 
ſo that, anno 1485, at 15 years of age, he 
became B. A. and was commonly tiled 
the Boy Batchelor. Having afterwards 
compleated the degree of M. A. and ob- 
tained a fellowſhip, he was choſen maſter 
of the noted grammar ſchool joining to 
Magdalen college, and in 1498 became bur- 
ſer of the ſaid college, being the ſame year 
the great tower was finiſhed. While he 
remained in the univerſity, he had the 
charge of three ſons of Thomas Grey mar- 
quis of Dorſet, who having finiſhed their 
academical education, were conducted to 
their father in Somer/et/hire, by their tutor 


Mr. Wolſey, whom the marquis gratified 


with the rectory of Lymington, in Oco- 
ber 1500. But this noble patron dying in 
September 150 1, Mr. Wolſey was out of 
hopes of being farther advanced by that 
intereſt. However, there was another 
perſon of diſtinction in the neighbourhood 
who ſupplied that loſs, and, as it happen- 
ed, became an inſtrument of that greatneſs 
providence had deſigned him for ; the per- 
lon was fir John Naphant treaſurer of 
Calais, who being now grown old, and in 
a manner paſt buſineſs, wanted a man of 
action and fidelity to execute ſeveral mat- 
ters belonging to his office. The conver- 
lation he frequently had with Mr. Wolſey, 


had convinced him he was a man for 


his purpoſe, and having engaged him, 
he throughly anſwered expectation. This 


— 


office of under - trea ſurer brought Mr. Wol- 
ſey acquainted with ſeveral great men at 
court, eſpecially with Richard Fox biſhop 
of Wincheſter, and fir Thomas Lovel, two 
of the king's privy-council, and whom his 
majeſty chiefly rely'd upon in all matters 
of moment. Now Mr. Wolſey was often 
heard to ſay, that if he could but once ſer 
his foot in the court, he did not doubt of 
making his fortune; as indeed he was maſter 
of all thoſe qualifications which were ca- 
pable of making him both agreeable and 
ſerviceable to a prince. He was perſonable, 
learned, eloquent, affable, penetrating, in- 
duſtrious, generous, and had the intereſt 
of his country truly at heart. He had al- 
ready crept into biſhop Fox's favour, who 
being chief miniſter of ſtate, found no 
difficulty in procuring Wolſey a chaplain's 
place; by which means he had an oppor- 
tunity now and then of converſing with 
the king. It happened not long after that 
king Henry VII. had an affair of conſe- 
quence to be tranſacted with the emperor 
Maximilian, which requiring fidelity and 
expedition, a proper perſon was ſought 
after to execute the commiſſion. Biſhop 
Fox being well acquainted with Mr. Wol- 
ſey's capacity and uſefulneſs, mentioned 
him to the king as a fit perſon to be em- 
ployed in that affair; upon which he was 
immediately diſpatched to the emperor, 
who then reſided in Flanders. Mr. Wolſey 
was ſo expeditious, as to return in four 
days. At his appearance in court, the 
king chid him ſeverely, imagining that he 
was not yet ſet out on his journey; but 
was extremely ſurprized when Wolſey of- 
fered him the papers ſigned by the em- 
peror; and the contents being very much 
to the king's ſatisfaction, this was a ſtand- 
ing recommendation upon any future oc- 
caſion. And now the king finding him to 
be a perſon every way qualified, he was 
reſolved to make uſe of him, and for his 
encouragement made him dean of Lincoln, 


| Auguſt 20. 1508. 


After the deceaſe of king Henry VII, 
anno-1509, Wolſey omitted no opportunity 
of ingraciating himſelf with his ſucceſſor. 
Henry VIII. As often as he was fayoured 
with his royal converſation, he craftily 
inſimmated ſeveral things, which his ma- 


jeſty could not well forbear reflecting upon. 


ye 


(e) Tho. Cavendiſh Life of Welſty. Fohn Stow's Chron. 


Hiſt, Burzee Hiſt. Refor. 


(4) Weed Athen. Oxon. p. 666. 


Anth. Wud's Athet. Oxon. Strype's Collect. Collier Ecel. 
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He intimated to him how unfortunate 
princes were above all the reſt of mankind, 
in being tied to the drudgery of govern- 
ment, which ſo engrofſed all their time, 
that they could ſcarce ever taſte of thoſe 
ſweets of life which the very meaneſt of 
their ſubjects daily enjoyed; that there wat 
no way for a prince to free himſelf from 
this ſlavery, but by the proviſion of a wiſe 
council to bear the weight of fo great a 
burden; and becauſe multiplying miniſters 
often occaſioned confuſion and factions, 
the fewer Hands buſineſs went through, the 
ſooner matters would be brought to an 
ifſve. That kind of ſpeeches, uttered 
with a decent freedom, and undeſigning 
mien, had by degrees their natural effect; 
and in a little time the king eaſed himſelf 
of all the fatigues of government, by com- 
mitting the whole management of affairs 
to Wolſey. It was requiſite, however, that 
this riſing favourite ſhould be ſupported 
by a character and plentiful ſubſiſtence; 
and as the field of preferments lay open 
before him, ſo he gradually moved on 
with ſucceſs, till he came within reach of 
che higheſt prize. Fanuary 31, 15 12, he 
was made prebendary of Vork, and the 
21 of February following, dean of the 
ſame church. In 1513 he went along 
with the king into Flanders, and upon the 
taking of Tournay was made biſhop of that 
ſee. After this expedition, he ſo entirely 
3 the king, that all preferments, 
th civil and ecclefiaſtical, paſſed through 
his hands, conſtantly reſerving for himſelf 
what was convenient to give content to 
his paſſions; for, March 26, 1514, he 
obtained the fee of Lincoln, from whence, 
November the ſame year, he was tranſlated 
to the atchiepiſcopal ſee of Nr. On the 
of Seprember, 1515, he was created 
cardinal de S. Cecilia, and ſoon after the 
king made him lord high chancellor of 
England. But nothing made him Mine 
more than the legatine power conferred 
upon him by the pope, and confirmed to 
him by the king; for by this means he 
drew what eccleſiaſtical cauſes he pleaſed 
out of their proper eourts, and both the 
clergy and religious orders might be called 
to an account at difeterion. This was a 


| biſhop of Canterbury, as well as to the 
reſt of the epiſcopal character, who were 
fo crampt as almoſt ro become inſignificant 
in point of juriſdiction; and had not Mar- 
bam been a perſon of ſingular temper and 
pacifiek diſpoſition, he had the advantage 
of ſeveral ſtatutes on his ſide, to have op- 
poſed the cardinal, and involved the na- 
tion in a great deal of trouble. But MWolſe/ 
was permitted to go on in the way he had 
taken, and no honour or profit was re- 
fuſed him by his royal maſter. In the 
year 1518, he had the temporalities of 
Bath and Well; confirmed to him, and, at 
the fame time, held the rich abbey of 57. 
Albans, and ſeveral other benefices in com- 
mendam (e); and not long after had the 
temporalities of Durham in lieu of Bath. 
And now this great man had a proſpect 
of arriving at the very hight of eccletiaſti- 
cal preferments; for pope Leo X. dying, 
December 1, 1521, Wolſey diſpatched Dr. 
Pace dean of St. Paul's towards Italy, in 
order to manage his intereſt for the papal 
dignity upon the next election, wherein he 
was aflifted by Dr. Hanibal and Dr. John 
Clark. The emperor Charles V. had given 
Wolſey encouragement, that he would ſtand 
his friend upon the occafion. But before 
Dr. Pace could arrive at Rome the election 
was over, the lot falling upon cardinal 
Tortoſa, formerly tutor to the emperor, 
who took the name of Adrian VI. Tis 
thought that this diſappointment was to 
highly reſented by cardinal Wolſey, as after- 
wards to have been the occaſion of the 
Clementine League againſt the emperor, as 
alſo 'of the divorce of queen Catharine, 
the emperor's aunt. However, the car- 
dinal's agents have given us ſeveral reaſons 
why their maſter's intereſt was not purſued 
upon this oceaſion. In the firſt place, he 
was thought roo young, and not ſufficient- 
ly experienced in matters relating to the 
whole church; that he had too great an 
influence over the king, which might prove 
a great detriment to the church in the caſe 
of national quarrels; that the Ialians had 
no perſonal acquaintance with cardinal 
Molſey, and he was an entire ſtranger to 
their methods, having never been at Rome; 
that it was a rule commonly obſerved a- 
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rt their dignity. How- 
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had it in their power to commit a great 
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whom they had a perſonal acquaintance. 
This is the ſubſtance of what the cardinal's 
friends at Rome could pick up from thoſe 
who pretended to be in the ſecrets of the 
conclave. However, many were of opi- 
nion, that had Wolſey appeared perſonally 
in the conclave, he could not have failed of 
gaining his point, being provided with pro- 
per baits to lay before the cardinals of every 
reſpective prince and faction. But if this 
was a falſe ſtep in Wolſey's politicks, upon 
the election of Adrian VI. it was much 
more unpardonable upon the death of that 
pope, which happened September 14, 
1523, for then he had another opportu- 
nity, and made a kind of attempt, but 
was prevented by. the election of pope 
Clement VII. 5 
Notwithſtanding theſe diſappointments, 
cardinal Wolſey ſtill kept up his authority 
and reputation, both at the court of Rome 
and in England; of which we have a re- 
markable ſpecimen in the following year 
1524, when he laid the project of erecting 
two noble colleges at {pfw:ich and Oxford ; 
to which purpoſe he obtained . ſeveral 
grants, both from the pope and king 
Henry VIII. to ſuppreſs about forty mo- 
naſter ies, and alienate their revenues for 
the uſe of the ſaid colleges. A different 
conſtruction was put upon this project, ac- 
cordingly as perſons were affected; many 
good and plauſible reaſons were alledged 
for ſuch an undertaking; but as great men 
never want enemies, ſo the general cry 
was, that the whole was an effect of the 
cardinal's avarice and ambition. There 
was indeed a great latitude in his com- 
miſſion, and the agents he made uſe of 


many abuſes, of which great complaints 
were made. When the king came to be 
informed of them, he taxed the cardinal 
with exceeding his commiſſion, and op- 
preſſing the innocent in the ſuppreſſing of 
ſeveral religious houſes not liable to ſeizure. 
At the ſame time his majeſty intimated a 
tenderneſs for his reputation, aſſuring him, 
that not only his enemies bur his friends 
alſo were ſcandalized at his management, 
and ſtuck not to repreſent this founding of 
colleges as a ſtratagem to enrich himſelf 
by the overplus of the ſpoil. Neither did 


legatine power, as namely, taking pre-- 
miums for altering viſitors, and electing 
abbors, beſides ſeveral encroachments upon 
the epiſcopal juriſdiction in the probate of 
wills, Sc. Theſe matters were repreſent- 
ed to him by the king, in a very friendly 
manner, with a caution, that he would 
not for the future give his enemies a handle 
to make ſuch complaints. The cardinal 
ſtood correted upon this royal admoni- 
tion, wrote a very ſubmiſſive letter to his 
majeſty, wherewith he appeared entirely 
ſatisfied. But the king's affection for the 
cardinal could not put a ſtop: to the cla- 
mour of the people, who were generally 
much diſpleaſed at ſuch proceedings; and 
if ſome of our hiſtorians are not too bold 
in prying into the ſecrets of divine provi- 
dence, heaven alſo ſhewed a viſible diſlike 
to the methods chat were taken upon this 
occaſion. For, (/ In the execution of this 
* buſineſs five perſons were the chief in- 
ſtruments, who on a time made a de- 
* mand to the prior and convent of Da- 
ventry, for occupying of certain of their 
grounds; but the monks refuſing to ſa- 
* tisfy their requeſts, ſtraighrway they 
pick d a quarrel againſt che houſe, and 
gave information to the cardinal againſt 
them, who taking a ſmall occafion, 
© commanded the houſe to be. diſſolved, 
and to be converted to his new college; 
© bur of this irreligious robbery, done of 
no conſcience, but to patch up pride, 
vhich private wealth could not furniſh, 
Vhat puniſhment hath ſince enſued on 
God's hand, (ſays my author) partly 
© ourſelves have ſeen; for of theſe five 
« perſons, two fell at diſcord between 
< themſelves, and the one flew the other, 
for which the ſurvivor was hang d; the 
© third drowned himſelf in a well; the 
* fourth, being well known, and valued 
© worth 200 J. became in three years ſo 
* poor, that he begged till his dying day; 
© and the fifth, called (g) Dr. Allen, being 
chief executor of theſe doings, was cruelly 
< maim'd in Ireland, even at ſuch. time 
as he was a biſhop. The cardinal fall- 
ing after into the king's grievous. diſ- 
© pleaſure, was depoſed, and. died. miſe- 
rably; the colleges, that he meant to 
© haſt made ſo glorious a building, came 


he difſemble to him ſeveral abuſes of his 


© never to good effect; the one ar Ipſivich 
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f. Alen was afterwards archbiſhop of Dublin, and had his brains daſhed out by an I- ig lord. See the account 


of him among the biſhops. 
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clean pulled down, the other in Ox- | 


« ford unfiniſhed. And > Clement him- 
< ſelf, by whoſe authority theſe houſes 
were thrown down to the ground, was 
after incloſed in a dangerous ſiege in the 
© caſtle of Sr. Angelo in Rome by the Impe- 
« rialifts, and the city of Rome was pitifully 
* fack'd, and himſelf narrowly eſcaped 
© with his life. Several other of our hi- 
ſtorians, viz. Spelman, Dugdale, Collier, 
Sc. take the ſame liberty ro charge car- 
dinal #/oljey with ſacrilege, on account of 
the diſſolution of theſe forty monaſteries. 
But tho fecularizing church lands may de- 
ſerve that cenſure, eſpecially when the 
ſeizure is made after an illegal manner, 
and without any regard to due authority, 
yet this undertaking of cardinal Wolſey 
ſeems to be out of the caſe; for the reve- 
nues of thoſe monaſteries being diſpoſed of 
to a ſpiritual uſe, (at leaſt the intention 
was ſuch) wich the joint conſent of the ſee 
of Rome, and the ſupream power in Eng- 
land, was a far different management from 
what happened at the general diſſolution 
of religious houſes, when the lands and 
goods of the church were divided among 
courtiers, and miſapplied in all ſorts of cri- 
minal exceſſes, and when neither the ſee 
of Rome, nor thoſe concerned in the guar- 
dianſhip of the divine property were either 
conſulted or conſenting. However, ſince 
Wolfey and his agents were convicted of ſe- 
veral injuſtices in the execution of their 
commiſſion, in that reſpect it is not im- 
probable but that the misfortunes they fell 
under might be a providential puniſhment 
of their wickedneſs, 

"Theſe proceedings, with ſome other un- 
ar this great ſtateſman, were 
forerunners of his declining fortune; and 
tho he kept himſelf pretty ſteady two or 
three years longer in the king's favour, 
yet at laft he ftarted ſome game that led 
him quite out of the way, and proved fatal 
to him, and, I may ſay, to a great many 
more, vyho were drawn into the ſame cauſe. 
It was the project of a divorce between the 
king, and Catherine his queen, the origin 
and progreſs whereof I have fully e 
in another place, and at preſent wil 


only 


obſerve and ſuppoſe, that the cardinal's 
chief motive in this affair was to pleaſure 
his prince, and be ſerviceable to his country, 
in having an heir-male for the crown, 
which now could not be expected from 
queen Catharine. The cardinal laboured 
ſtrenuouſly in the affair, and employed 
both the treaſure and learning of the na- 
tion to bring it about. For ſome time there 
was hopes that the cauſe would ſucceed ; 
but when king Henry found that the car- 
dinal had nor intereſt enough to accom- 
pliſh what was expected, he began to be 
ſomewhat cool in his regard; and there 
wanted not enemies who privately ſug- 
geſted to him, that if Yolſey was not in a 
contrary intereſt, at leaſt he was the oc- 
caſion why the buſineſs of the divorce 
went ſo ſlowly on. Indeed Wolſey had 
exaſperated perſons in all ſtations, which 
made the attack againſt him almoſt uni- 
verſal, and every one was ready Wich open 
mouth to hunt down this mighty favourite, 
while he himſelf was inclinable to ſink un- 
der the weight of his honours and wealth. 
The diſſolution of ſo many monaſteries had 
rendered him odious to the monks; the 
biſhops never could reliſn his legatine 
power, whereby the ordinary juriſdiction 
of the dioceſan was almoſt become uſeleſs; 
the nobility could not brook the imperious 
behaviour of a perſon of ſo mean a deſcent. 
In a word, as it -uſually happens to moſt 
prime miniſters, when the WO Ws to 
frown upon them, all miſcarriages, both 
publick and private, were charged upon 
him, as it afterwards appeared by the ar- 
ticles which were exhibired againſt him, 
many whereof were groundleſs, and viſibly 


- 


malicious. 2 „ 

(b) But now let us proceed to the man- 
ner of his diſgrace, whoſe honours were gra- 
dually obtained, but whoſe fall was ſudden, 
and withour any apparent miſbehaviour 


againſt the prince, whom he had always 


laboured to ſerve. The king being very 
much our of temper upon account of the 
avocation of his cauſe from the legatine to 
the confiſtorial court at Rome ; and having 
given ear to a great many diſſerviceable re- 


ports againſt che cardinal, ordered his two 
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1 of our hiſtorians pretend, that Nolſcy was not 
ſteady in the king's intereſt, in regard of the divorce ; and 
that he flackned in his zeal, when he found his majeſty did 
not hearken to the — _ 2 but was bee 

marrying Aus But the cont appears 

— the cardinal's letters, and — fer from one 
of das Bus letters to the 
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Collier Eccl. Hiit. vol. 2. B. 1. 


wherein the ſays, | 
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1 do know the great pains and trouble you do take for 


| © me, both night and day, is never like to be recompenſed 


on my part, &c.” Burnet Hiſt. Refor. part 1. p. 55. 56 
p. 33. Hence Collier, 
p. 37. concludes thus: From the account of the whole 
matter, - ho 32 the cardinal was very ſincere in the 
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ſworn enemies, the dukes of Suffolk and 
Norfolk to go to him, October 18, 1529, 
and, in the king's name, firſt demand the 
great ſeal from him, and then let him 
know, that it was his majeſty's pleaſure 
that he ſhould immediately deparc from 
his palace called 2or4-houſe, and retire to 
Aſher, a country ſeat near Hampton-court, 
and belonging to the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
the temporalities whereof had lately been 
conferred upon. the cardinal. Upon the 
firſt delivery of this meſſage, Wolſey re- 
fuſed ro obey, unleſs they could ſhew him 
a written order ſigned by the king; farther 
adding, that he held that place by patent 
for life This refuſal being fignified to the 
king, he ſenr the ſame perſons the next 
day, with a peremptory command to de- 
liver up the great ſeal without the leaſt 
demur; which was done accordingly by 
the cardinal, yet not without ſome tart re- 
flections upon the meſſengers, who, not 
without grounds, were ſuſpected to have 
the chief hand in his diſgrace. Before the 
cardinal left his palace, he gave his ſer- 
vants a ſtrict charge of all the jewels, 
plate, and other valuable things he had 
prepared for his two colleges, which were 
judged to amount to an immenſe ſum, too 
great to lie in the hands of a ſubject. In 
the mean time fir William Gaſcoign, trea- 
ſurer to the cardinal, acquaints his maſter, 
that a rumour was ſpread every where that 
he was immediately to be committed to 
the Tower. The cardinal not only re- 
ceived this report unkindly from fir Wil- 
liam, but reprimanded him ſeverely for 
his credulity; As for my honours, riches, 
Sc. ſaid be, as I received them from the 
« king, fo, if it is his pleaſure, I freely re- 
turn them; but how can it enter into 
© any one's head, that he ſhould commit a 
« perſon to priſon who has ſerv'd him ſo 
* faichfully?” He took boat at the private 
ſtairs of his palace, having with him moſt 
of his ſervants, with neceſſary furniture 
and proviſions, and ſo directed his courſe 
towards Putney. The Thames was crowd- | 
ed with ſpectators on both ſides, and a 
vaſt number of boats appeared upon the 
river, upon the report, that the cardinal 
was to be carried to the Tower; and 
'tis incredible, what joy the common 
people expreſſed upon this occaſion, the 
giddy mob being always well pleaſed 
when they ſee authority under oppreſſion; 
for Jet miniſters be never ſo juſt in the ad- 


miniſtration of publick affairs, there is 


n 
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conſtantly a party under diſappointments, 
who make it their buſineſs to influence the 
common people againſt the powers, that 
govern them. The cardinal being Jand- 
ed at Putney, immediately mounted his 


mule, his ſervants and attendants being on 


horſeback. He ſcarce was got to the foot 
of the hill near Putney, when he was ac- 
coſted by Mr. Norris, one of the bed- 
chamber, who, ſaluting him in the king's 


name, told him, he was ſent as an expreſs 


ro aſſure him, that he was ſtill as much 


in the king's favour as ever; that this diſ- 


grace was only to ſerve a turn, and pleaſe 
ſome ſort of people, bidding him be of 
good courage: for as his majeſty was able, 
ſo he was willing to make good all his 
loſſes. The ' cardinal being ſurprized at 
this joyful news, immediately diſmounted, 
and falling upon his knees in the dirt, gave 
thanks to God and the king, in a ſtrain of 
words which ſcarce can be expreſſed in the 
manner they were uttered. Then throw- 
ing away his hat, and tearing off a ſcarlet 
cap that was tied under his chin, he again, 
bareheaded, and ſtill upon his knees, made 
freſh proteſtations of gtatitude to his royal 
benefactor. Mr. Norris was all the time 
upon his knees. Then both ariſing, they 
mounted, and rode on. As they converſed 
together, Mr. Norris pulled out of his 
pocket a gold ring ſet with a very rich 
ſtone, which he preſented to the cardinal 
in the king's name, in token of his reco- _ 
vered friendſhip.” This was ſtill a ſtronger 
confirmation that the king's diſpleaſure was 
not real, but only aſſumed. The cardinal 
was well acquainted with the ring, it being 
one of choſe tokens uſually ſeat him, when 
his majeſty deſired any thing ſhould be 
done with ſingular care and expedition. In 
the mean time the cardinal was conſidering 


| what return he ſhould make to Mr. Norris, 


the meſſenger of ſo much good news; he 
excuſed himſelf upon account of his pre- 


ſent condition, but pulling a gold croſs 


from about his neck, in which a piece of 
the holy croſs was incloſed, he beſtowed it 
upon him, as a perpetual remembrance of 
his ſervice. Then bechinking himſelf of 
what would be acceptable to the king, he 


ſent him his fool Patch, whom fix of his 


ralleſt yeomen were ſcarce able to conduct, 
ſo great a reluctance he had to part with 
his old maſter; and, as tis ſaid, the king 
appeared very much pleaſed with the pre- 
ſent. The cardinal being arrived at Aſber, 
remained there ſome few weeks, He had 
| © | brought 
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brought ſome furniture, Sc. along with 
him; what other conveniences were want- 
ing were ſupplied by one Mr. Arundel, and 
the biſhop of Carliſle, who were glad to 


be ſerviceable to him upon the occaſion. 


Upon All. ſaints day, November 1, 1529, 
the cardinal having finiſhed divine ſervice, 
retired to his chamber, and called for his 
dinner; there dined with him ſeveral of his 
chaplains, and other eccleſiaſticks, who 
had an immediate dependence upon him, 
and among the reſt Thomas Cromwell, his 


chief ſteward, and manager of all his con- 


cerns. In the diſcourſe that happened ar 
table, Mr. Cromwell took the liberty to 
mention the fidelity of moſt of his emi- 
nence's ſervants, who had not deſerted 
him in his troubles, nor had they an 


likelihood of being confidered. After din- 


ner, .the cardinal being in private with 
Cromwell, they enter upon the ſame ſub- 
jet, when. Cromwell put his maſter in a 


way how to ſupply the neceſſities of thoſe 


that ſerved him with the greateſt fidelity, 
which was to apply himſelf to his chap- 
lains, and other eccleſiaſticks, who enjoy'd 
conſiderable preferments, all owing to the 


» 


cardinal's intereſt and generoſity. Crom- 


ell made this propoſal not without ſome 
tart reflections upon the ingratirude of the | 


clergy, who poſſeſſed very large revenues 
for very ſmall ſervices, in compariſon of 
the reſt of the cardinal's domeſticks. Soon 
after this conference, the whole houſhold 
aſſembled in the hall, by the cardinal's 


orders, where he preſented himſelf in his 


pontifical ' attire, and having viewed his 
ſervants as they were ranged on both fides 
the room, he turned towards the window 
to wipe away the tears which he could not 
refrain from ſhedding at the ſight of ſo 
many old and faithful ſervants, whom he 
was not able to reward according to their 


merits. They on the other hand could not 
behold ſo kind a maſter with dry cheeks, 
whom he endeavoured to comfort with a 
moving ſpeech. He told them, his preſent 


unfortunate circumſtances would not per- 


mit him to comply with his inclinations, 
vrhich prompted him not only to do them 


Juſtice as to the arrears that were due to 
them, but to diſmiſs them with ſuitable 


5 benevolences; that he was in hopes of be- 


ing reſtored to his former honours, which 
they ſhould taſte of plentifully, as they had 
done of his misfortunes; but if providence 


deſigned to confine him to the narrow cir- 


eumſtances he was at preſent reduced to, 


he would endeavour to recommend them 
to ſuch maſters as would have a due re- 
gard to their ſervice. In the mean time 


he proteſted he had nothing left to diſtri- 


bute amongſt them, beſides the garments 
he wore, Which he was willing to ſtrip 
himſelf of, and divide amongſt them, 
Then Mr. Cromwell taking up his maſter's 
diſcourſe, ſaid, it was both a pity and a 


ſcandal, that they who had been raiſed by 


the cardinal's intereſt, and had abilities to 


ſhew themſelves grateful, did not exert 


themſelves upon the preſent occaſion. * For 


© my own part, ſaid he, tho' I have not 


bettered my fortune a penny in your 


© grace's ſervice, yet here is five pound in 


gold towards the diſmiſſing and ſubſiſt- 
ing of your ſervants. And now, /ays he, 
* you gentlemen that belong to the church, 
© ler us ſee what you will do.“ This ge- 
nerous behaviour of Mr. Cromwel! had the 
deſired effect, and induced the clergy to 


make a collection proportionable to their 


revenues; by which means the cardinal 
was able to diſcharge his ſervants, and al- 
low them ſeveral months ſubſiſtence. Some 
of them returned home to their families or 
friends, others remained ſtill with the car- 
dinal, to ſee the iſſue of his fortune. Among 
the latter was Mr. Cromwell, who deſired 
leave to go immediately to London, where 
he ſaid, he would either make or marr all, 
(which was his uſual word} and if he ſuc- 
ceeded, would be back again at Aſber in 
a few days. The ſame day Mr. Cramwell 
left Aſher, fir John Ruſſel, a gentleman of 


the bed-chamber, arrived there about 


twelve o' clock at night, being ſent pri- 
vately by the king then reſiding at Green- 
wich; his buſineſs was to aſſure the cardi- 
nal, that he was ſtill in the king's favour, 
in token whereof his majeſty had ſent him 
another ring ſet with a Turki/þ ſtone, with 
orders to tell him, that he was ſorry he 
had given ſo much credit to the inſinua- 
tions of his enemies. As ſoon as fir John 
Ruſſel had delivered his meſſage, he took 
horſe, and was back again at Greenwich 
before break of dax. 

In a little time the cardinal had all 
his furniture, plate, &c. reſtored to him, 
which was a great mortification to thoſe 
that were contriving his ruin, which they 
were ſtill reſolved upon, one way or other. 


In order thereunto, a bill of high treaſon 


was preparing againſt him, to be brought 
into the houſe the next ſitting of parlia- 
ment, which was to meet ſoon after 

All-ſcul. 
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All. fouls day. Mr. Cromwell, who was ap- 
prized of all theſe matters, managed his 
oint ſo well, that, in a few days after he 
loft Aßber, he made intereſt to be choſen a 
member of the houte of commons; one 
Mr. Ruſh, a friend of the cardinal, having 
declined that honour in favour of Crom- 


_ evell, who, as he was acquainted with all 
matters relating to his maſter, was pre- 
pared to make a reply to whatever ſhould | 


be alledged againſt him. Accordingly 
when che parliament aſſembled, Cromwell 
took his place, and diligently obſerved 
every ſtep that was taken againſt the car- 
dinal, ro whom he daily communicated 
their proceedings, and received inſtruc- 
tions from him how to form his replies to 
every article. The bill of high treaſon 
being brought in, Cromwell made it appear 
by diſtinct anſwers, that nothing alledged 
againſt the cardinal could amount to that 


charge; and his enemies were forced to 
drop the proſecution. Afterwards another 


bill of high crimes and miſdemeanors being 
brought in, this could not fail of taking 
effect. It conſiſted of 44 articles; (i) in 
ſome of them the cardinal is charged with 
ſlandering good and religious men, that he 
might have a better pretence of ſeiz ing 
upon their revenues; that he made uſe of 
fraud and compulſion in the executing of 
his commiſſion; particularly, that he miſ- 


reported the number of religious in ſeveral. 


monaſteries, and the value of their lands, 
purpoſely that they might be liable to con- 
fiſcation. But what was chiefly urged a- 
gainſt him, was the ſtatute of premunire 
againſt the exerciſing of a legatine power, 
under the penalty of loſs of goods and 
chattels, and impriſonment for life, during 
the king's pleaſure, Many of the articles 
were thought to be frivolous and mali- 
cious, and Cromwell took ſome pains to 
make them appear ſo before the houle. 


And tho' the ſtatute of premunire ſeemed 


to ſtand againſt him, yet it appeared to be 
a great hardſhip to have that law let looſe 
upon him in the preſent juncture. For 
when the judges were ſent to the cardinal, 
to demand his anſwer concerning this 
point, he returned it in theſe words; 


| TRE 


* (&) My lords judges, the king's. highneſs 
e knoweth whether I have offended his 
« majeſty, or no, in uling my prerogative. 
« legatine, for the which I am indicted; . 
« I have the king's licenſe in my coffers, - 
e under his hand and broad ſeal, for the 
« eXerciling and uſing thereof in the moſt 
« largeſt wiſe, the which now. are in the 
hands of mine enemies. Therefore, be- 
« Cauſe I will not ſtand in queſtion with 
« the king in his own cauſe, I will here 
« preſently confeſs before you the indict- 
« ment, and put me wholly to the merey 
« and grace of the king, truſting that he 
« hath. a conſcience, and a diſcretion to 
« conſider the truth, and my humble ſub- 
miſſion and obedience, wherein I might 
« right well ſtand to the trial thereof by 
« juſtice. But thus much you may ſay to 
« his highneſs, that I am wholly under 
his obeyſance and will, and do ſubmit 
« myſelf to all things that ſhall be his 
« princely pleaſure, whole will and com- 
© mandment I never, diſobeyed, or re- 
« pugned, but was always contented, and 
glad to pleaſe him, before God, whom 
IJ ought moſt chiefly to have obeyed, 
the which now me repents, Cc. Bur. 
*ris not only from the cardinal's words that 
we are aſſured he exerciſed. the legatine 
power by royal authority, ſeveral publick 
records expreſly make mention of it. There 
is the king's letter patent confirming the 
pope's bull to that purpoſe; and the 28th 
article of the indict ment charges him not 
with the uſe, but the abuſe of his power; 
the words are cheſe, And upon that con- 
dition, and no other, he was admitted 
by your grace to be legate within this 
realm.“ Now I leave it to the reader 
that underſtands the meaning of our laws, 
how far the king was capable of diſpenſing 
with the ſtatute of premunire, and whether 
it was not in his power to mitigate the ſen- 
tence, and diſcharge the delinquent entire- 
ly from the penalty. — 5 

The cardinal 7 — now entirely under 
diſgrace, we may look upon him hereafter 
as a kind of priſoner: at large, in his reſi- 


| dence at Aſher, where the duke of Nor- 


folk ſoon after made him a viſit. They 


* 
1 2 nh _—_ 1 ——_—— 
hath, . FI 
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(i) * Alſo the ſaid lord cardinal hath, not only by his 
* untrue ſuggeſtion to the pope, ſhamefully ſlandered many 


good religious houſes, and good virtuous men dwelling in 


them, but alſo ſuppreſſed by reaſon thereof above ore 


* houſes of religion : and where, by authority of his 


power, he ſhould not ſuppreſs any houſe that had more 
men of religion in number above the number of fix or 


| © ſeven, he hath ſuppreſſed divers houſes that had above 
© the number, and therenpon has cauſed divers offices to be 
found by verdict untruly; that the faid religious fo ſup- 
« preſſed had voluntarily forſaken their houſes, Ic. The 
19 Article againft Wally. = eee 
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had a long conference together, in which 
the duke promifed him, in the king's 
name, that all his ſervants ſhould be taken 
care of, 'whoſe fidelity ro their maſter he 
highly commended. The cardinal returnd 
him thanks for the concern he had for his 
diſtrefled family, but at the fame time could 
nat forbear telling him, that his grace was 
one of the chief inſtruments of his ruin. 
The ſame day judge Shelley was ſent to 
Aſher, to demand the ſurrender of 7ork- 
houſe in his majeſty's name, producing an 
act of reſignation, which che cardinal was 
deſired to fſign. This demand very much 
ſhock'd the cardinal: He alledged that 
Pork-houſe belonged to his ſee, and was not 
his to diſpoſe of ; and he hoped the judges 
would nor expoſe their reputation, by put- 
ting his majeſty upon any illegal methods; 
but if the king inſiſted upon it, ler the fin 
lie at his door. It was now viſible the car- 
dinal's enemies had quite wearied out the 
king with their clamour againſt this migh- 
ty favourite, and in a great meaſure obliged 
him to overcome that natural affection he 
had for him. Meſſages paſſed every day 
between Aber and the court; ſometimes 
they were favourable to the cardinal, bur, 
moſt commonly of an evil tendency. By 
es his ſervants were diſmiffed ; the 
king Himſelf was pleaſed to entertain ſome 
of them, others were employed by ſeveral 
of the nobiliry. Then the law of premu- 
ire was gradually executed upon the car- 


dinal, Who was ſtript of moſt of his eccle- / 


ſiaſtical revenues, excepting the ſee of Nr; 
and not only he, but many others, who had 
been preferr'd through his means, underwent 
the fame fare. Tis true, outwardly the 
cardinal feem'd to bear up againſt the ſtorm 
with ſore patience, but it inwardly prey d 
upon his ſpirits, till at laſt he was viſited 
_ 85 dan —— fit vt fickneſs; which 8 

ing being inform d of, a d very mi 
concern d, and mata Kt De. Butts, | 
his chief phyſician, to make him a viſit, 
who after his return oh his majeſty an 

account of the ſtate he found him in, which 
in ſhort 'was, that his heart was in a man- 
ner broke, and that he could not live many 
days, if his majeſty did not ſend him ſome 
comfortable meſſage. God forbid! ſaid the 
king, I would not have him die for twenty 
thouſand pound. Wherefore he ordered Dr. | 
Butts to return again to his patient, and to 
take along with him three more able phy- 
ſicians, Dr. Cromer, Dr. Clement, and Dr. 


Merton, deſiring them to conſult together, 


and uſe all their skill for his recovery; and 
what was very material upon the preſent 
occaſion, Dr. Butts was to aſſure him from 
the king, that he was not in the leaſt thing 
offended at him, whereof the world ſhould 


quickly ſee a convincing proof; in the 


mean time he ſent him a ring with his ma- 


jeſty's image engraven upon it, which the 


cardinal formerly had made a preſent of 
to king Henry. In fine, nothing was o- 
mitted to encourage him in the preſent 
circumſtances he was in. Among other 
things, Ann Bullen wrote a very kind let- 


ter to him, which at that time was thought 


almoſt ſufficient to bring a dead favourite 
to life again, ſhe being now an entire mo- 
nopolizer of all the king's favours and af- 
fections. In about four days time the phy- 
ſicians were able to give his majeſty a good 


account of the cardinal's health. They 
took leave of their patient without any fees, 


for ſo it was expreſsly order d. Soon after 
Mr. Cromwell was employed to beg leave 
of the king, that his maſter might be re- 
moved to Richmond for the convenience of 
a better air; which was eaſily granted, tho 
contrary to the inclinations, and without 
the knowledge of the privy council, who 
were ſenſible that his majeſty had ſtill an 
affection for him, beſides the apprehenſion 
they were under, that being near the court 
he might traverſe all their proceedings. 
His enemies therefore labour'd to have this 
licenſe recalled; eſpecially the duke of Nor- 
alk propoſed to Cromwell, that it would 
be moſt ſuitable to his maſter's circumſtan- 
ces, if he removed to his ſee of Vork, a 
place where his chiefeſt concerns lay. This 
being ſignified to the cardinal (who was 
now ſettled at Richmond) he did not re- 
liſh the propoſal ; however he conſented 
ro remove to Wincheſter. But this not giv- 
ing content to the duke and the feſt of the 
council, they urged the king daily for his 
removal tort: and that nothing might 
obſtruct it, they petit ioned his majeſty that 


he might have part of the revenues of Win- 


cheſter, of St. Albans, and the benefit of 
certain leaſes" deſigned for the colleges of 
Oxford and Ipſich reſtored to him, which 
they imagined would rempr the cardinal, 
and induce him to remove to 7ork more 
willingly. 


of great natural parts, ſo now he began to 
have conſiderable power and intefeſt; for 


the revenues of the two colleges, con- 
fiſting of the fpoity' of a great number of 


monaſteries, 


y. The whole affair was managed 
by Mr. Cromwell, who, as he was a perſon 
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monaſteries, committed to his care, both 


before and after they were confiſcated by his 


maſter's delinqueney, it was in his power to 
ſhew favours to all ſorts of perſons, both noble- 


men and others, whoſe concerns were inter- 
mixt with the abbey lands. This occurrence 
may be looked upon as the firſt large ſtep to- 
yards this great ſtateſman's preferment; for 
every day his capacity became more and more 
known to the king. He had learned from the 


cardinal how to ingratiate himſelf with the 
king, which was by punctually comply ing 
wich his will, cho” to the injury of his con- 


ſcience; and as they roſe by the ſame me- 
thods, ſo they were alike inſtances of king 


Henry's ingratitude in their fall. 


Tho' the king had conſented to the car- 


dinal's removal to Jorꝶ, yet no time being 
fixed, he delayed his departure; which ſo pro- 
voked the duke of Norfol-, that ſending for 
Cromwell, he ſaid to him in a great rage, Go, 
and tell thy maſter, that unleſs he quickly 
remove towards the north, I will tear him in 
pieces with my teeth. When the cardinal 
was informed how the duke reſented the 
matter, he ſaid, I find it is now high time for 
me to think of moving. But money being 
neceſſary for ſuch a journey, and the cardinal 
at preſent unprovided, he diſpatches Crom- 
well to the king for a ſupply, as alſo to ac- 
quaint him that the want thereof had been 
the chief occaſion of his journey being de- 
layed. In the mean time he removed from the 
lodge in Richmond to a monaſtery of Carthu- 
an monks at Shene near Richmond, where he 
remain'd very private in an apartment built 
by Dr. Colet dean of Pauls, whither that ex- 
cellent man retired to end his days. While 
the cardinal remained at Shene, he apply d 
himſelf carefully ro the main concern of his 
ſalvation. e viſited the church every morn- 
ing; in the afternoon he conferred with ſome 
religious monk that was moſt remarkable for 
piety, He put on a hair ſhirt, and in all other 
things conformed himſelf to the ſtricteſt 
rules of a penitential life. Mean time Crom- 
well was buſied in making preparation for his 
removal, and having procured” & ſum of 
money by order of council, as alſo an hand- 


ſome preſent from the king (who ſtill gave 


repeated aſſurances of friend{hip)debrs wete 
paid, new liveries bought, and the journey 
ing of paffion week. . 
Accordingly he ſer out, and che firſt day 
arrived at Hexdon, at a ſeatbelonging to the 
abbot of Weſtminſter. The next day he came 
to Rye, a houſe of lady Parry's; from thence | 


* 


* 


The following ſtage was to the abbey in 
Huntingdon ; from hence, the next day, he 
arriv'd attheabbey of Peterborough, where he 
ſpent all Holy werk in great folemnity, By 
this time he had all his family about him; 
his ſervants and attendants were 160 perſons, 
12 carts carried his furniture and other ne- 
ceſſaries, beſides 60 carts filled wich all ſorts 
of things belonging to the two colleges he 
delign'd to erect, which the king had per- 
mitted him to take along with him. During 
his reſidence at Peterborougb, he appeared in 
a publick proceſſion with the monks on 
Palm- Sunday; on Maunday-Iburſday he 
waſhed the feet of 59 poor men in the cha- 
pel of our Lady, beſtowing upon each. of 
them twelve-pence in money, three ells of 
cloth for ſhirts, with a proviſion of fiſh, On 
Thurſday in Eaſter week he removed to the 
ſeat of Sir William Fitz-williams, treaſurer 
of the king's houſe, within a few miles of 
Peterborough,where he was entertained with 
remarkable hoſpitality. The Monday follow- 
ing he went on to Stamford, and the next 
day to Grantham, where he lodged at rhe 
houſe of one Mr. Hall. The next night he 
lodged at Newark-cefile, and the day fol- 
lowing pr to Southwell, a ſeat. be- 
longing to his on ſee of York, where he 
remained the greateſt part of ſummer. His 
behaviour while he was at Southwell was 
both noble and edifying. He was conſtantly 
viſited by the gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood; many of the nobility who had occa- 
ſion to paſs near him, were entertain d with 
all the ſplendor becoming his and their 
characters. Great ſtore of proviſions were 


daily diſtributed at his gates to che poor. 
Thoſe that had lived ſeveral years at vari- 


ance were reconciled by his mediation. 
His tenants extolled him as a kind landlord; 
the whole country was pleafed wich his 
hoſpitality and contiadal entertainment. 


Toepwards the latter end of ſummer he 


broke up at Sourhwell, and removed to Scro- 
by, a place alſo within his dioceſe, where he 
remained almoſt till Michaelmas, to the great 
ſatisfaction both of the rich and poor. His 


ouſtom here was to viſit the poorer ſort of 


pariſhes, Which he did almoſt every Sunday 
n perſon, one of his chaplains heing ordered 


to preach a ſermon in the afternoon: nay, 


he would now and then dine at ſume honeſt 
frecholdess houſe, where he was common 


ſurrounded wich a great number of poor, 
whom he took chat opportunity to con verſe 
with and telie ve, and by this means reminded 


to Royfon,| where he lodged in the priory. 


bis clergy of a very material pare af their 


duty. 
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duty. Michaelmas approaching, he with his 


whole family removed, and ſettled at Ca- 
wood, an ancient ſeat belonging to his ſee, 
within ſeven miles of Pri, where he fol- 
lowed the ſame method as to charity and 
hoſpitality, as uſual. He repaired and fur- 


niſhed the caſtle of Cawood, and had ſome- 
times 300 artificers and Iabourers at work. 
In the mean time the chapter and dignitaries 


of York propoſed, that he would admit of a 


publick entry and inſtallment, according to 
the cuſtom of his predeceſſors, which he 
agreed to, provided it might be done without 
too much ſhew and ſolemnity, and the Mon- 
day after All. ſaints was the day appointed 
for that ceremony. However, contrary to the 
cardinal's knowledge or inclination, great 
preparations were made, the abbots, priors, 
and gentry of the country ſending in all ſort 
of proviſions. His deſign was to have lodged 
on Sunday night at the dean's houſe, and ſo 
to have been ready the next day for his in- 
ſtallment. Vaſt crowds of people reſorted to 
Tork, to be preſent at the ceremony; and 
all things were in readineſs for his recep- 
tion in the exacteſt order. All this while 
the cardinal's enemies were indefatigable 
at court, and were reſolved not to deſiſt till 
they had compleated his ruin, of which 
an omen happened, preſaging the worſt 
of events: For the cardinal being at din- 
ner, the Sunday before he left Cauood 
caſtle, ſurrounded with his chaplains, 
and the reſt of his attendants, one Dr. Au- 
guſtin a phyfician, being cloathed with a 
heavy velvet gown, as he aroſe from din- 
ner, bruſhed againſt the cardinal's filver 
croſs,” that was placed at the corner of the 
table, which pitching upon Dr. Bonner s 
one of the chaplains head, occafioned' a 
wound, fo that the blood came trickling 
don his ſhoulders.” The cardinal being 
ſtartled at the accident, immediately re- 
tired to his chamber, and, ſhaking his 
head, ſaid, he did not like the omen, 
which he was pleaſed afterwards to expound 
in the following manner. The croſs, he ſaid, 
repreſented his perſon; Dr. Auguſtin, who 
threw it down, he ſuſpected to be one of 
"his enemies, and an informer; Dr. Bonner, 
the maſter of his faculties, being wounded, 


fen that his was at an end, 
and that death would quickly enſue. No- 
tis obſerved, that about the fame hour 
that this accident ha at Cawood,! 
fir Walter Val, a 


an of the 


'bury, and had great honour paid him by the 


cardinal, upon a new accuſation of high 
treaſon. This deſign was carried on ſo 
privately, that Wai was down in the 
North with the earl of Northumberland, 
before there was any ſuſpicion of it. The 
earl of Northumberland had formerly been 
one of the cardinal's retinue, and was joined 
in commiſſion with Walſb to arreſt him. 

Upon Friday before the time of the 
cardinal's intended inſtallment, which was 
to be upon Monday, being at dinner at 
Cawood, ſeveral horſemen appeared at the 
gates, the earl of Northumerland and fir 
Walter Walſh being at the head of them. 
| The earl diſmounting, came into the hall, 
and demanded the keys of the caftle from 
the porter, who refuſing to do it without 
his maſter's orders, the ear} could only 
obtain of him, that no perſon ſhould be 
permitted to go out or come in, which 
the porter promiſed upon oath. The car- 
dinal all this while was ignorant of what 
paſſed below, care being taken that no one 
ſhould go up to inform him. At laſt one 
of the ſervants found means to acquaint 
the cardinal, that the earl of Northumber- 
land was in the hall; and he taking it to be 
a friendly viſit, immediately roſe from the 
table, and meeting him upon the ſtairs, they 
mutually embraced. Afterwards they re- 
tired into a private room, where the earl 
arreſted him in the king's name; but the 
earl refuſing to ſhew his commiſſion, the 
cardinal told him he would not. obey him. 
Then fir Walter Walſh being called in, 
refuſed likewiſe to ſhew- his commiſſion, 
alledging, that there were ſeveral particu- 
lars in it which che cardinal ought not to 
be made privy to. At laſt he ſurrendered 
himſelf to VWalſb, pretending, that one of 
the bed- chamber had power by a verbal 
commiſſion to fummon' the greateſt peer 
of the realm; but tis probable the true 
reaſon of this behaviour was, the reluc- 
tance he had to ſubmit to one who for- 
merly had a dependance upon him, and 
now was his declared enemy. The car- 
dinal's keys and papers being ſeized, he 
was the Sunday following conducted to- 
wards Landon, lodging the firſt: night at 
Pomfret abbey, the next night wich the 
black friers at Doncaſter, and the night 
following he arrived at Sheffield-park, 
where he remained 18 days; here he was 
kindſy entertained by the earl of Shrew/- 


neighbouring gentlemen, who flock d in 


king's privy- chamber, took horſe at court 
een order for arreſting the 


to viſit him. Being a certain day at dinner 


al 
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ſeemed to have an opportunity, and he 


clear himſelf of all the accuſations that 


to be conſtable of the Tower. But the earl 


brought into his preſence, he fell down 


that tho he was ſent an expreſs to bring 
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at Sheffield, while he was eating ſome 


fruit, he found a ſudden coldneſs at his 
ſtomach, and a chillneſs which ſeem'd ro 
ſpread itſelf through his whole body. As 
he apprehended it to be an oppreſſion oc- 
caſioned by wind, he immediately ſent to 
an apothecary for ſomething to expell it. 
The earl of Shrewſbury ordered his own 
apothecary to prepare a medicine for that 
purpoſe, which had the deſired effect. 
The cardinal finding himſelf pretty well, 
aroſe from the table, and retired into his 
chamber. Not long after he was ſeized 
with a violent purging, which very much 
incommoded him; and the earl of Shrew/- 
bury making him a viſit, they conferred to- 
gether for a conſiderable time. He aſſured 
che cardinal, that he was heartily ſorry for 
his misfortunes; that he had written to 
the king in his behalf, and would omit 
nothing that lay in his power to aſſiſt him 
againſt his enemies. He deſired him to 
pluck up his courage; and as he had often 
wiſhed to appear before the king, he now 


did not in the leaſt queſtion but he would 


were laid againſt him. Then the earl ac- 
quainted him, that Mr. Kingſton was juſt 
arrived from court, in order to conduct 
him, with twenty-four of his ſervants and 
attendants. The cardinal was ſomewhat 
ſurprized at Kingſton s name, knowing him 


begg'd he would not be under any parti- 
cular concern on that account, for he be- 


lieved Kingſton was ſent doun as being 


one of his friends; and there was a great 
appearance that this was the truth of the 
matter: for when Mr. Kingſton was 


vpon his knees, aſſuring him, in the king's 
name, that hiomajeſty had ſtill: an entire 
affection for him, but he could not refuſe 
bringing him to his trial, ſuch was the 
importunity of his enemies; but he did 
not in the leaſt queſtion but be was able 

to clear himſelf, and would come off with 
honour. Afterwards Mr. Kingſlion: told him, 


him, yet his grace was at liberty to move 
when and in what manner he pleaſed. 
The cardinal told him, he had a diſtemper 
upon him, which would not permit him 


to make very much haſte: however he 


would endeavour to be ready for a journey 
the next morning; but the purging was ſo 
violent upon him in the night, that he had 
near fifty ſtools, which obliged him to re- 
main where he was all the next day. The 
morning following he began his journey, 
tho very weak and full of pain, and took 
up his lodging at Hardwick-hall, another 
ſeat belonging to the earl of Shrewſbury. 
The next day he arrived at Nottingham, 
his diſtemper ſtill increafing, and the day, 
following came to Leiceſter abbey, where 
he was received at the gates by the abbot 
and all the religious. He was become ſo 
feeble, that he was ſcarce able to diſ- 
mount from his mule. Mr. Kingfton. led 
him by the arm to his apartment, and he 
immediately went to bed. He arrived at 


Leiceſter abbey on Saturday night, where 


he lingered on with a ſenſible decay till 
Monday, and it was concluded he could 
not live many days. On Tuęſday morning, 
it being the eve of St. Andrew, Mr. King- 
ſton went into his room about ſix o clock, 
and ask'd him how he had reſted: The car- 
dinal feebly anſwered, that he only waited ' 
the pleaſure of heaven, to render his poor 
ſoul into the hands of his creator. Upon 
which Mr. Kingſion began to encourage 
him, ſaying, he hoped he would recover, 
and live many years. But the cardinal gave 
him to underſtand, that he had himſelf 
ſame knowledge in. phyſick, and that his 
diſtemper being a flux jointly with a con- 
tinual fever, nature could not ſupport it- 
ſelf above eight days under ſuch. a combi- 
nation; and this, ſaid: he, being the eighth 
day, and no alteration appearing for the 
better, I can expect nothing but a diſſolution. 
Mr, Kingſion inſinuating that he wanted“ 
courage, and was full of apprehenſion of 
what would befal him at court, ther car- 


dinal replied, j Well, well, Mel King- 


an, I ſee the matter how it is framed; 
but if I had ſerved God as diligently, as 
Lhave done the king, he would not have 
£ given me over in mny gray hairs ; but 
«this is the juſt reward that I; muſt re- 
ge for the diligent pains and ſtudy 
have : had to do him ſervice, not regard- 
ing: my ſervice to God, but only to ſa- 
* tisfy. his pleaſure. I pray you haye me 
t maſt humbly... commended. to: his foyal 
. majeſty, and heſeech him, in my behalf, 
140 call; to his princely remembrance all 
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matters proceeding between him and me, 


* from the beginning of the world, .and in 
the progreſs of the ſame, and moſt eſpe- 


* cially in this moſt weighty matter, and 


© then ſhall his grace's conſcience know 
© whether I have offended him or no. 
* Mr. Kingflon, farewel; I can no more 
* ſay; but I wiſh all things to have good 


« ſucceſs; my time draweth on faſt. Ha- | p 


ving uttered theſe words, his ſpeech began 
» to fail, his eyes were ſer, and he departed 
about eight o' clock, according to what 

he had intimated to ſome of his ſervants, 
that they ſhould loſe their maſter about 
that time. The guards were called in to 
ſee him expire, and ſoon after his body 
was expoſed to the view of all the magi- 
ſtrates of the ciry. Thus finiſhed his days 
that great prelate and ſtateſman cardinal 
 Wilſey, November 29, 1530, being fixty 
years of age, wanting four months. When 
he was ſtript, they found a hair ſhirt un- 
der one of holland. He was buried the 


next day in the middle of our Lady's chapel 


in the abbey church of Le:cefter, the ab- 
bot and religious performing the ceremo- 
nies proper for a 
Jobn Fox, and ſome other hiſtorians, whoſe 
authority is of no great weight when they 


without records, would have the | gathe 


world: believe, that the cardinal took poi- 
ſon; but Mr. Ca vendiſb, and others, that 
were better informed, giving no ſuch in- 
timation, that piece of ſecret hiſtory may 
be looked upon as a malicious aſperſion; 
but if they will have ic that he did take 


LC ©:'% * why 


* Tis a diffic te. 
racer of this grea 
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his fides; the Clergy exclaim againſt his 
exorditaac- power, which obſtructed the 


o juriſdiction of the epiſcopal or- 
le Monks were provok d with his 


perſon of his dignity. 


be daten Hit. of EI. p. 26. 


The clergy 


project of alienating ſo much of their 


lands; the Nobility deſpiſed him as a court 
meteor of no ſolid extraction; the Common 
People open d againſt him as the author of 
a great many taxes to ſupport the pride of 
an expenſive miniſtry, and an arbitrary 
prince. I ſhall not pretend to determine 


how far the cardinal was ſingular, or re- 
rehenſible in the caſes above mentioned. 


Thus much I dare venture to ſay in gene- 
ral: never did any ſtateſman manage an 
inflexible prince with greater dexterity ; 
and of one, who threw ſo many riders, 
none ever held the reins with more ſteadi- 
neſs. He hada capacious ſoul, repleniſh'd 
with the higheſt ideas of ſhew and ſplendid 


greatneſs. No ſubject ever appeared more 


like a king, or left greater monuments of 
a princely genius. As no prelate poſſeſſed 
larger revenues, ſo none employed them 
with greater credit both to church and 


ſtate. He was a man of prodigious parts, 


and was no leſs induſtrious to make them 
uſeful to mankind. Nothing was wanting 
to compleat his character, had not this 
noble ſtructure been erected upon the baſis 
of an ignoble and obſcure birth, which 
euſtom has made a ſufficient conſideration 
to depreciate true and genuine merit. If he 
red with one hand, he as freely be- 
ſtowed it with the other. He entertained 


800 domeſticks, whereof nine or ten were 


lords, fifteen knights, and forty eſquires. 
that were preferred by him 
were generally conſidered upon account of 
their parts and merits; and the poor, ac- 
cording to their neceſſities, ſhared more or 
leſs. (n) He never engaged the king 
into any alliance that was nor for his 
© honour and advantage. The cha- 
racter of juſt cannot be denied the cardi- 
nal, in all affairs of publick judicature. 


y He laid the foundation of two of the 


nobleſt col leges in the world, had his idea 
been purſued. He eſtabliſhed ſeven uni- 
verſity lectures, and built the two palaces 
of M bite - hall and Hampton court. In fine, 


he was as great abroad as he was at home; 


for While he was chief miniſter, he play d 
what game he- pleaſed: upon two of the 
greateſt powers of Europe, who retired, or 
approached, accordingiy as the cardinal 
moved his hand. The errors of his pri- 
vate life were in a great meaſure calum- 


nies raiſed by his enemies, upon His de- 
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clining fortune; and what publick miſ- 


carriages he was charged with, were en- 
tirely owing to a paſſionate and ungover- 
nable prince; but tis to be hoped they 
were all atton'd for by a timely repentance. 
From the whole it will appear how un- 
reaſonably ſome of our hiſtorians are tranſ- 

orted in his disfavour, eſpecially Mr. Fox, 
and his copier” Dr. Burnet. * (u) Fox, 
« after he had laſhed the cardinal's me- 
« mory, and overloaded him with cenſures, 
draws a mark of diſadvantage upon the 
clergy, from this one inſtance. He makes 
the cardinal a ſort of pattern, by which 
we are to judge of the reſt of the hier- 
archy. Now ſuppoſing the worſt of the 
cardinal's character had been true, which 
way are all the ſpirituality concerned 
in this imputation? Can any thing be 
more injudicious and lean ſpirited, than 
co throw the blemiſhes of a fingle perſon 
upon a whole order of men? An author 
who gives ſuch, broad- ſides of diſaffec- 
tion, and cenſures at this looſe rate, 
© ſhould be read with great caution. 
Now to finiſh this accgunt of the cardinal. 
(o) Tis very plain, that many hiſtorians 
of that time, whether out of envy of his 
order, or contempt of his birth, or 
« hatred. of his religion, have not been 
© very favourable to his fame; and the 
© traditionary reporters. ſince, who have 
< pretended to an exact account of his 
* actions, have, upon too ſlight enquiries, 
and with too great confidence, tran- 
« ſcribed the former narratives: ſo that we 
© want an exact and faithful hiftory of the 
© oreateſt, and moſt noble, and moſt diſ- 


_ © intereſted clergyman of the age. Tho' 


cardinal Wolſey was capable of perform- 
ing great things in quality of an author, 
yet a life of action would not permit him 
to employ much time in that .  How- 


ever, he has left ſomething of chat kind 
. 


eight claſſes in Ipſiuich School, prefixed 


to William Lilly's Grammar, 13828. 
2. Several Letters for obtaining the Pa- 


cerning the Diverte, to be met with in 


Burnet's Collection of Records 
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| FJobn Fiſher (p), born at Beverley in 
Yorkſhire, in the year 1459. His father 
was Robert Fiſher, a merchant of con- 
ſiderable ſubſtance in the ſaid town. Ha- 
ving learnt his rudiments, and made ſome 
advances in Latin at home, he was ſent to 
Cambridge, and became a pupil under 
William Melton, D. D. and maſter of 
Micbael-bouſe. He loſt no time, but im- 
proved himſelf daily in all forts of acade- 
mical learning, out-ſtripping moſt of his, 
cotemporaties. In 1488 he took the de- 
gree of B.A. and compleated that of M.A. 
in 1491, being ſoon after admitted fellow 
of the houſe, and choſen one of the proc- 
tors of the univerſity. About the fame 
time being ordained prieft, and being qua- 
lified for the dignity of D. D. he was ho- 
noured with that title in the year 1501. 
Upon Dr. Melton's being made chancellor 
of ork, Dr. Fiſher was choſen maſter of 
Maichael-houſe, and ſoon after vice-chan- 
cellor of the univerſity. By this time he 
began to ſhine abroad, as well as within 
the precincts. of the univerſity ; and his 
character became known to Margaret 
counteſs of Richmond, mother to king 
Henry VII. who was determined to make 
uſe of him in the execution of ſeveral pro- 
jects ſhe had conceived of doing all the 

good ſhe could, and after the moſt pru- 
dent manner. To this ' purpoſe ſhe, made 
uſe of Dr. Fiſher for her confeſſor, whom 
ſhe quickly found to be the man ſhe 
wanted, She had the power and the will: 
diſcretion and mahagement was his part. 
From the time he had the honour of being 
admitted into her family, his whole ſtudy 

was to put her upon ſuch undertakings as. 
became her exalted ſtation, and his own” 


character. Great ſums were employed in 
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that he became univerſally eſteemed and 
admired. There was no eccleſiaſtical pre- 
ferment he was not thought worthy of, 
Yrovided his inclinations led him that way. 
Bur there was no occaſion of making an 
intereſt ; his merits were ſoon conſidered 
by thoſe who were good judges, and well 
diſpoſed to reward them. Upon the deceaſe 
of Dr. Thomas Wilkinſon, he was choſen 
preſident of Queens college. In the year 
1504 the king was 7507 to nominate 
him to the ſee of Rocheſter, at the inſtiga- 
tion of Richard Fux biſhop of Wincheſter, 
who was a great admirer of Dr. filler 
vir tue and learning. He was at this time 
45 years of age. Cambridge alſo made 
choice of him to be their chancellor; and 
many other preferments were ready for 


him, had he been diſpoſed to accept of | 


them. He had the two rich biſhopricks 
of Lincoln and Ely offered him, which he 
7 refuſed, not being willing, as 
he ſaid, to be divorced from his preſent 
wife, who had no other fault but poverty, 
which to him appeared not to be a ſuffi- 
cient inducement. King Henry VII. dying 
ei fs SHE x86! t #+# 
April za, 1509, biſhop Fiſher preached 
his funcral ker won, and bore a ſhare in 
the grief of the vertuous lady Margaret, 
whom the king during his life-time never 
obſtruQted in any of her pious foundations, 
but on the contrary was a conſtant contri- 
buter towards them. Lady Margaret died 
in che year 1519, to the general loſs both 
of the church and poor; and biſhop Fiſber 
ang left her executor, diſpoſed of her 
ſubſtance, as ſhe 'uſually did when alive, 
adding of his own where there was a de- 
#ficiency ; particularly St. Jobnis college 
being unfiniſhed at the lady 'Margarer's 
death; he ſtript himſelf to compleat it. 
After the deceaſe of the two noble be- 
ne factors, Hexry VII. and his mother, the 
Court went not ſo willingly into projects of 
Aid] 17 1 7 "7 | F 
Piech, fo that Biſhop Fiſber found a great 
altera Oh. both in that and ſeveral other 
regards: for as good men live in oppoſition 
is th word, By necording . the uſt 
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ty, < Flis greateſt cria began when the 


_ Uivorce between” king Henry VIII. and 
jueen Catharine came to be controverted. 
Je was cardinal Molſeys opinion, that the 


gaining of Fiſher to the court party would 
be a means of bringing over all the reſt of 
the epiſcopal order, ſuch was the character 


of his unconteſted virtue and learning. 
When he came to be conſulted upon the 
matter, his unwillingneſs to go into the 
court meaſures gave the party great un- 
eaſineſs. He not only refuſed his conſent 
to have the point debated, but offered him- 
ſelf to be a manager in behalf of the queen 
when the trial came on. Several others 
of diſt inction, both divines and canoniſts, 
appeared on the ſame fide, viz. Varbam 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, Tunſtal biſhop 
of London, Weſt biſhop of Ely, Clerk bi- 
ſhop of Bath and Wells, Standiſh biſhop 
of St. Aſaph, together with Thomas Abel, 
Richard Fetherſton, and Edward Powell, 
doctors of divinity, and ſome others. All 
of them diſcovered a great deal of learning 
and eloquence upon the occaſion ; but 
Fiſher, above all the reſt, diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by a particular zeal. His beha- 
viour being taken notice of, rendered him 
very odious at court, which he was not 
very ſollicitous about, conſidering the na- 
ture of the caſe, and the motives the other 

arty went upon. What chiefly ſtirred up 
l a diſpoſition he had of late 


wards all ſorts of wickedneſs. Beſides pri- 
vate irregularities, they often attack d the 
common maxims of religion and diſcipline 
of che church, and upon all occaſions miſ- 
reported and ridiculed both the clergy and 
religious. While others were afraid of 
offending men in power, biſhop F:/her had 
the courage frequently in'open parliament 
to expoſe theſe libertines, and the evil ten- 
dency of their behaviour. Again, the king 


account of his N ſeveral taxes, 


privileges of the clergy. A perſon of this 
primitive ſpirit could not be very accept- 
able to thoſe that were Wholly given up to 
| vanity and pleaſure; ſo that by degrees the 
king became ſo exaſperated as to ſeek op- 
portunities of being revenged, and to chaſ- 
riſe his obſtinate and pragmatical *beha- 
viour, as he was * eſteem it. And 


it was not long before ſuch opportunities 


were offered. In the mean time tis thought 


his majeſty's reſentment, together with ſome 
other concurring motives, had that in- 
fluence upon ſome wicked perſons, as to 


induce them to attempt the biſhop's — 
| ne 


he had among his brethren, upon account 


years obſerved in many'of the courtiers to- 


himſelf rook' a diſtaſte againſt him, upon. 
which were deſtrucve of the rights and 
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One Richard Roſe, his lordſhip's cook, had 
mingled poiſon with his broth ; bur pro- 


vidence ſo ordered it, that he did not take 


it; but one of his domeſticks happening to 
drink it, loſt his life; and the cook being 
convicted of the fact, was ſentenced to be 
boiled in oyl, and ſuffered accordingly in 
Smithfield, April 5, 1532. Another time 
a cannon ball was ſhot through his houſe, 
directed from an apartment of the earl of 


Iiltſhire, father to Ann Bullen. Theſe 


attempts were the occaſion of his leaving 


London, and retiring to Rocheſter, where 
he was ſtript of a great part of his ſub- 
ſtance by houſe-breakers. Afterwards he 
was brought into great trouble upon ac- 
count of Elixabeth Barton, called the holy 
maid of Kent, who had uttered ſeveral 


pretended propheſies againſt the king, eſpe- 


cially tending to diſcountenance the divorce. 
Biſhop F7/ber, among others, had her un- 
der examination; and tho' he gave no cre- 
dit to her viſions, yet being look'd upon as 
a friend to the tendency of them, his cu- 
rioſity to hear what ſhe could ſay, was re- 
puted as a criminal commerce, and his ene- 
mies endeavoured to bring him in as guilty 
of miſprifion of treaſon on that account. 
He cleared himſelf of the imputation, but 
ſuffered much in his character, from thoſe 


that were inclined to make the worſt con- 


ſtruction upon the occurence. He had be- 
fore this made himſelf very obnoxious to 
the court, when the clergy were found 
guilty of a premunire, for concurring with 
Molſey in the legatine power, on which 
occaſion he laboured ſtrenuouſſy to ſtave 
off the evil, and zealouſly maintained che 
rights of the church. Afterwards when 
the king was pleaſed to temper the premu- 
nire, and ſuffer the clergy to compound 
the matter for a ſum of money aſcertain'd, 
and by the perſuaſion of Cranmer and o- 
thers, had craftily drawn the biſhops in 
to addreſs his majeſty with the title of head 


of the church, biſhop Fiſber adviſed his 


brethren to have that clauſe inſerted, Quan- 
tum per legem Dei licet, he himſelf being 
reſolved nor to ſign the addreſs withour 
that limitation. But this not ſatisfying 
the king, who inſiſted upon an abſolute 


headſhip, without any reſtriction, biſhop 


Fiſher oppoſed it in a zealous ſpeech, in 


. Convocation, whilſt. the reſt ſubmitted to 


the terms of that ambiguous and unheard 
of title. Afterwards the repreſentatives of 
the nation having conſidered farther of the 
meaning of that title, the king's ſpiritual 


ſupremacy was eſtabliſhed by act of parlia- 
ment, making it high treaſon to maintain 
the contrary ; and an oath was enjoined to 
the fame purpoſe. Now biſhop Fiſher's 
enemies queſtioned not but that in a little 
time they ſhould be able to bring him 
within the reach of this ſtatute, which 
began to be preſſed upon all perſons of di- 
ſtinction; eſpecially the biſhops, abbots, 
priors, Sc. were required to take the oath, 
in purſuance to the act. This affair was ſo 
managed at firſt, that the ſting was taken 
out before people could be perſuaded to 
come in. They were made to believe, 
that the ſupremacy atletred by the king 
was no more than what was uſual in the 
time of all his predeceſſors; that it only 
regarded the external government of the 
church ; that the church was ſtill indepen- 
dent of the civil power, as to all matters 
meerly ſpiritual. And indeed without this 
loſs to miſrepreſent the matter, tis incon- 
ceivable how a whole kingdom could un- 
animouſly conſpire to renounce at once a 
hitherto avowed tenet of their religion: 
For a great many of the learned fort were 
well appriſed, that the terms of che oach 
could not be expounded in an orthodox 
ſenſe; and yet theſe, as they afterwards 
acknowledged, laviſhly ſubmitted to the 
will of their prince, contrary to their con- 
ſcience; and as for the ignorant ſort, they 
were entirely led aſtray by their teachers, 
without ever enquiring into the nicety of 
the queſtion, as they thought it their duty 
to do. 

In the mean time king Henry look d up- 
on himſelf to have done nothing till he 
had conquered the powerful biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, whoſe virtue and learning diſtin- 


guiſhing him like another Athanaſius, were 


thought ſufficient ro weigh down borh 
houſes of convocation. It was reſolved 
therefore, that he ſhould be driven into 
ſuch circumſtances, as ſhould either oc- 
caſion his ruin, or compliance. He was 
now at Rocheſter when he received a ſum- 


| mons to appear at London, before Thomas 


Cranmer archbiſhop of Canterbury, Crom- 


well ſecretary of ſtate, and Audley lord 


chancellor, who were appointed commiſ- 
fioners to take his anſwer concerning the 
oath of ſupremacy. He appeared accord- 
ing to ſummons, and refuſing to cake 
che oath, was commirted priſoner to the 
Tower, April 26, 1534. Several viſits 
were made him during his confinement, 
both by the biſhops and ſome. of the 
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nobility, and the new oath was conſtantly 
the ſubje& of their conferences. Biſhop 
 PFifher was always well guarded in his 
_ diſcourſe; for tho' he had refuſed the oath, 
he had not yet propagated the contrary 
opinion, either by word or writing, fince 
the act paſſed, and by this means he fenced 
againſt the rigour of the law, and took 
what care he could, not to be circum- 
vented. Declarations are very unpolitick 
in ſuch dangerous caſes, nor is it any in- 
Jury to conſcience to hide a man's ſelf in 
a ſtate of neutrality, unleſs ſome ſignal 
occaſion call upon us to make a profeſſion 
of what we believe. But it was not long 
before he was caught in a ſnare that was 
laid for him. When ſeveral of the nobi- 


lity and biſhops had attack'd him in vain 


with all forts of arguments, at laſt Richard 
Rich, the king's ſollicitor-general, was 
ſent to viſit him, as from the king himſelf. 
His commiſſion was to acquaint the bi- 
ſhop, that of late his majeſty had con- 
ceived ſome doubrs Concerning the new 
oath he had impoſed upon his people, and 
his lordſhip being look'd upon as one of 
the moſt capable perſons in Europe to ſer 
him right, he was defired to be frank 
and explicite upon the ſubject, with a pro- 
miſe that no advantage ſhould be raken 


from ſuch a declaration. The good bi- 


ſhop unthinkingly gave into the contri- 
vance, and told him very cordially, that 
it was not only his own opinion, bur the 
received doctrine of the univerſal church, 


that the contents. of the oath were con- 


trary to the law of God, and he was both 
willing, and he hoped able to make it ap- 
.pear ſo, when an occaſion was offered. 
This ſtratagem of the ſollicitor's did the 
biſhop's buſineſs at once. He returns to 
the king, gives an account of his ſucceſs, 
and booking down the partieulars, reſerves 
them to corroborate other teſtimonies to 
be produced at his trial. There was an- 
other ſtraragem of che ſame kind, when 
the biſhop behaved himſelf with more 
caution ; which being detected, occaſioned 
a great deal of confuſion ro his enemies. 
A rumour had been induſtriouſly ſpread 
about town, that ſir Thomas More had 
complied, and taken the oath of ſupre- 
macy, which biſhop Fiſber was informed 
of by expreſs orders from court. What 
the biſhop replied was, that he was ſome- 
what ſurprized at fir Thomas More's want 
of reſolution ; but perhaps, ſaid he, he 
was induced to it through a natural ten- 


derneſs and affect ion for his numerous and 
ſtarving family: but what excuſe can ] 
have, who fall alone, who am a miniſter 
of the Goſpel, and am particularly oblig. 
ed by my character to ſhew good example 
to others? Now here was a double con- 
trivance. The ſame report was ſpread a- 


broad in regard of biſhop Fiſher, and care 


taken to have it communicated in the fame 
manner to fir Thomas More. What he re- 


plied was, that when he ſaw the biſhop's 


hand to the oath, and heard the reaſons 


which induced him to take it, from his 
own mouth, it would be time enough then 
to declare himſelf upon the ſubject. In 


this manner biſhop Fiſber was attack'd as 
to his principles. But they were not the 
only difficulties he had to ſtruggle with; 
he was viſited with a dangerous fit of ſick- 
neſs, occaſioned by the ſtrictneſs of his 
confinement, and the want of neceſſaries, 
both as to cloaths and diet, being re- 
duced almoſt to extremity in both reſpects, 
as his letters of complaint to ſecretary 
Cromwell, ſtill extant, are a ſufficient 
proof. Indeed, at his firſt coming into the 


| Tower, he enjoyed more liberty, and had 


the ſatisfaction of fir Thomas More's con- 
verſation, who was impriſoned on the 
ſame account; bur after ſome time they 
were not permitted to ſee one another. In 
the mean time biſhop Fiſher's. ſickneſs in- 
creaſed, ſo that his life was in a manner 
deſpaired of; which the king being in- 
formed of, immediately ordered his own 


phyſicians to attend him; for (as it is ob- 


ſerved in the memoirs of the biſhop's life) 


his majeſty was in hopes, that keeping him 


alive, and bringing him to a publick trial, 
would affect his reputation, and give a 
luſtre to the proceedings of the court, 
eſpecially with the populace, who ſeldom 
look into the merits of the cauſe, but ſup- 


poſe guilt upon all ſuch occaſions. Whel. 


the phyſicians had patched up his feeble 
carcaſs, almoſt worn out with age, infir- 
mities, and other hardſhips, all the be- 


nefit his lordſhip received in other reſpects, 


was, to be eaſed of the remainder of his 
ſubſtance, which he beſtowed upon ht: 
chargeable attendants. | 


| Ir was now reſolved at court that biſhop 
Fiſher ſhould take his trial: wherefore, 
without regard to the cuſtom and law of, 


biſhops being ſummoned before a ſpiritual 
tribunal, and at leaſt tried by their peers, he 
was oblig d to hold up his hand at the King - 
Bench at Weſtminſter, like a common * 8 le- 

actor, 
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factor, where he appeared June 17, 1535. 
Several occaſional diſcourſes were ſworn to 
againſt him by thoſe that pretended they 
had heard him declare againſt the king's 
title, of being head over the church of Eng- 
land, which was not criminal while that 
point was under debate. But the confe- 
rence he had with the ſollicitor general 
Rich, was the only material evidence which 
affected him. There was no room to make 
a reply; yet he thought it proper, modeſt- 


s = with treachery and breach of promiſe : but 
n the fact being plainly proved, the court 
n overlooked that circumſtance, and he was 
28 brought in guilty: Immediately after his 
le condemnation, fir Richard Morriſon, an 
3 active perſon, in purſuing every thing that 
S was agreeable to his ſovereign, was diſ- 
is arched down to Rocheſter, to ſeize upon 
S, all the biſhop's effects. But charity and 
3 unneighbourly uſage had left little beſides 
* the bare ſhell of a houſe; only there was 
71 a very valuable library which he had be- 
NT queathed to Fohr's-College i Cambridge, 
1 but the rapacious courtiers made void the 
id legacy. This however gave ſmall content 
n- to ſir Richard Morriſon, whoſe thoughts 
1C were bent upon a richer plunder of money 
- and plate; and he thought he had mer with 
In a booty of this kind, when peeping into 
n- one of the biſhop's private cloſſets, he ſaw 
er a large cheſt ſtrongly ribbed wich iron, 
n- and ſeveral locks hanging at it to ſecure che 
vn contents. This was to be opened with a 
b great deal of ceremony, and ſeveral wit- 
e) neſſes were called in, to teſtify there was 
m no fraud in counting over the treaſure. But 


| when this famous repoſitory came to be 
a = opened, nothing was found . beſides an old 


ly to reproach the gentleman in open court, 
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Take it in the words of Mr. Fuller (q) in his: 
Church Hiſtory. After the lieutenant 
* of the Tower had received the writ for 
his execution, becauſe it was then very 


late, and the priſoner aſleep, he was loth 


to diſeaſe him from his reſt. But in the 
morning before five of the clock he came 
to him in his chamber in the bell- tower: 
and finding him yet aſleep in bed, and wak- 
ing him, he told him, he was come to him 
© on a meſſage from the kiug, and that his 
* pleaſure was he ſhould ſuffer that fore- 
* noon. Well, guoth the biſhop, if this 
© be your errand, you bring me no great 
* news: for I have looked a long time for 
this meflage, and I moſt humbly thank 
bis majeſty that ic pleaſeth him to rid me 
from all this wordly buſineſs; yet let me, 


by your patience, ſleep an hour or two, 


for J have ſlept very very ill this night 
(not for any fear of death, I thank God) 
but by reaſon of my great infirmity and 
« weakneſs. The king's pleaſure is farther, 
« ſaid the lieutenant, that you ſhall uſe 
« as little ſpeech as may be, eſpecially of 
any thing touching his majeſty, whereby 
the people ſhould have any cauſe to 
think of him, or his proceedings, other- 
wiſe than well. For that, ſaid he, you 
ſhall ſee me order myſelf, as by God's 
grace neither the king, nor any man elle, 
ſhall have occaſion to miſlike my words. 
With which anſwer the lieutenant de- 
parted from him; and fo the priſoner - 
falling again to reſt, ſlept ſoundly to 
hours and more; and after he was a- 
waked, called to his man to help him 
up: but firſt commanded him to take 
away his ſhirt of hair, (which cuſtoma- 
rily he wore) and to convey it privily 
out of the houſe; and inſtead rhereof, ro 
lay him out a clean white ſhirt, and all 
the beſt apparel he had, as cleanly 
bruſhed as mighe be. And as he was 
array ing himſelf, his man ſeeing in him 
more curioſity and care for the fine and 
cleanly wearing his apparel that day, 
than was wont, demanded of him what 
this ſudden change meant, ſaying, that 
his lordſhip knew well enough, that he 
muſt put off all again within two hours, 
and loſe it. What of that? /a:d be, doſt 
not thou mark that this is our marriage 
day, and that it behoveth us therefore 
to uſe more cleanlineſs for ſolemnity 


* 


rt, hair ſhirt, and a parcel of ſmall cord plat- 
m rd c in the ſhape of a whip, where- | 
p- RS With this good biſhop was accuſtomed ro 
el. = Cchaſtiſe his body, and bring it under ſub- 
dle jection, after the example of St. Paul. Had 
ir- fir Richard and his attendants been religi- 
de- ouſly diſpoſed, they had here before them 
ds, a proper object to have induced them to a 
nis little recollection; at leaſt they could not 
nic: but conclude from what they ſaw, that bi- 

| ſhop Fiſber was far from being the man 
op. his enemies had reported him to be. 
re, It remains now that I give an account 
of, of this great prelate's laſt hours, and in what 
1 manner he prepared himſelf for his exit. 

s | | © 

* 
le- 
Or, 


(. Dr. Fuller's Church Hiſtory, B. 5. P. 203, 204. 
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thereof? About nine of the clock the 
lieutenant came again, and finding him 
almoſt ready, faid, he was now come 
for him. Then ſaid he to his man, 
Reach me my furr'd tippet to put about 
my neck. Oh! my lord, ſaid the lieu- 
renant, what need you be ſo careful of 
your health for this little time, being, 
as yourſelf knows, not much above an 
hour? I think no otherwiſe, ſaid be: 
but yet, in the mean time, I will keep 
myſelf as well as I can. For I tell you 
truth, tho' I have, I thank our lord, a 
very good defire and willing mind to dic 
at this preſent, - and ſo truſt in his infinite 
mercy and goodneſs, he will continue it ; 
yet I will not willingly hinder my health, 
in the mean time, one minute of an hour, 
bur ſtill prolong the fame as long as 1 
can, by ſuch reaſonable ways and means 
as almighty God hath provided for me. 
And with that taking a little book in his 
hand, which was a new Teſtament ly- 
ing by him, he made a croſs on his fore- 
head, and went out of the priſon door 
with the lieutenant, being ſo weak as he 
was ſcant able to go down the ſtairs. 
Wherefore at the ftair-foot he was taken 
up in a chair, between two of the lieu- 
tenant's men, and carried to the Tower 
gate, with a great number of weapons 
about him, to be delivered to the ſheriff 
of London for execution. And as they 
were comen to the uttermoſt precin of 
the liberties of the Tower, they reſted 
there with him a ſpace, till ſuch time as 
one was ſent before to know in what 
readineſs the ſheriffs were to receive him. 
During which ſpace, he aroſe our of his 
chair, and ſtanding on his feet, lean'd 
his ſhoulder to the wall, and lifting up 
his eyes towards heaven, ſaid, O Lord, 
this is the laſt time that ever I ſhall-open 
this book, let ſome comfortable place 
now chance unto me, whereby I thy 
8 ſervant may glorify thee in this my 


his fight were theſe words, John xvii. 
ver. 3. Hac eft autem vita æterna, ut 
cognoſcant te ſolum verum Deum, & quem 
mifiſti Feſum Cbriſtum. Ego te glorifi- 
© cavi ſuper terram, opus conſummavi quod 
Aediſti mibi, Sc. And with that he ſhut 
© the book together, and ſaid, Here is 
c even -learnifig enough for me to my 
« life's end. And ſo the ſheriff being ready 
© for him, he was taken up again among 
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hour. And without looking into 
the book, the firſt thing that came to 


| 


© certain of the ſheriff's men, with a new 
and much greater company of weapons 
than before, and carried to the ſcaffold 
on the Tower hill, otherwiſe called Ea/? 
* Smithfield, himſelf praying all the way, 
and recording upon the words which be- 
fore he had read. When he was comen 
to the foot of the ſcaffold, they that car- 
«* ried him offered to help him up che 

ſtairs; Bur, ſaid he, nay maſters, ſeeing 


I am comen ſo far, let me alone, and 


ye ſhall ſee me ſhift for myſelf well 
enough; and ſo went up the ſtairs well 
enough, without any help, ſo lively, that 
it was a marvel to them that before knew 
his debility and weakneſs. But as he was 
mounting the ſtairs, the ſouth-eaſt ſun 
ſhin'd very bright in his face ; where- 
upon he ſaid to himſelf theſe words, lift- 
ing up his hands, Accedite ad eum, & il- 
luminamini, & facies veſtra non confun- 
detur. By that time he was upon the 
ſcaffold, ic was about ten o' clock; where 
the executioner being ready to do his 
office, kneel'd down to him, (as the fa- 
ſhion is) and asked him forgiveneſs. I 
forgive thee, ſaid he, with all my heart, 
and I truſt thou ſhalt ſee me overcome 
this ſtorm luſtily. Then was his gown 
and tippet taken from him, and he ſtood 
in his doubler and hoſe, in ſight of all 
the people, whereof there was no ſmall 
number aſſembled to ſee the execution. 
«© Being upon the ſcaffold, he ſpoke to the 
people in effect as follows: Chriſtian 
« people, I am comen hither to die for 
« the faith of Chriſt's holy catholick 
« church, and I thank God hitherto my 
« ſtomach hath ſerved me very well there- 
« unto, ſo that yet I have not feared death. 
« Wherefore, I defire you all to belp and 
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4 affiſt me with your prayers, thar at the 


« very point and inſtant of death's ſtroke, 
« J may in that very moment ſtand ſted- 


« faſt, without fainting in any one point of 


ce the catholick faith, free from fear. And 
« I beſeech almighty God, of his in- 
finite goodneſs, to * the king and this 
« realm, and that it may pleaſe him to 
<« hold his holy hand over it, and ſend the 
« king a good council.” Theſe words he 
* ſpoke with ſuch a cheerful countenance, 


* ſuch a ſtout and conſtant courage, and 


* ſuch a reverend gravity, that he ap- 
© peared to all men not only void of fear, 
©: but alſo glad of death. After theſe few 


* words by him uttered, he kneel'd down 


on both his knees, and faid certain 
« prayers, 


MET WR | 
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« prayers, among which, as ſome reported, 
one was the hymn of Te Deum lauda- 
© mus, to the end, and the Pſalm In te 
« Domine ſperavi. Then came the exe- 
© cutioner, and bound a handkerchief a- 
bout his eyes, and ſo the biſhop lifting 
up his hands and heart to heaven, ſaid 
« a few prayers, which were not long, 
but fervent and devout; which being 
ended, he laid his head down over the 
« midſt of a little block, where the exe- 
« cutioner being ready with a ſharp and 
© heavy axe, cut aſunder his ſlender neck 
© at one blow.” He ſuffered June 22, 
1535, being 76 years of age, 9 months, 
and a few days. What haſtened his death 
was ſuppoſed to be the honour conferred 
upon him by Paul III. biſhop of Rome, 
who, May 21, 1535, beſtowed upon him 
a cardinal's hat, which he was not privy 
to, much leſs ambitious of it. When king 
Henry underſtood that a hat was upan the 
road, he ſent to have it ſtopt at Calais; 
and at the ſame time a perſon was com- 
miſſioned, in the king's name, to demand 
of the biſhop, whether he was willing co 
accept of ſuch an offer from the ſee of 
Rome? The biſhop replied, that cho' the 
dignity was far above his merits, yet he 


would: not refuſe to ſerve the church of | 


God in that, or any other way. This an- 
ſwer being carried to the king by ſecretary 
Cromwell, he was ſo provok'd at it, that 
he ſwore, if the biſhop of Rocheſter did ac- 
cept of a cardinal's har, he ſhould wear ir 


fell a facrifice to the favours and rage of 
two great Courts. EO 

It happened in theſe days, what is ob- 
ſervable upon moſt revolutions; both per- 
ſons and cauſes lay under a general miſ- 
repreſentation, nor was the ſtricteſt virtue 
able to defend itſelf againſt calumny. 
Biſhop Fiſber, a perſon of primitive beha- 
viour, the oracle of learning, and whom 
Eraſmus (r) ſtiles the phœnix of the 
age; a man univerſally applauded in every 
article of his life, excepting that point · for 
which he died; and yet even here he 
ſnewed ſuch a contempt of all worldly 


advantages, that his greateſt enemies, when 


paſſion did not tranſport them, were forc'd 
to acknowledge his fincerity. Yet not- 
withſtanding the advantage of his cha- 
racter, to put a gloſs upon the proceedings 
of the court, ir was judged neceſſary to 
have him repreſented to the people as an 
obſtinate, avaritious, lecherous old man, 
and a fit object of the king's wrath and in- 
dignation; with which ſort of calumnies, 
Bale, Aſcham, and ſome other virulent 
writers, have foul'd their pens, (s) whilſt 
others of -the party have generouſly re- 
moved the calumny. However the people 
were ſo over-awed in their behaviour in his 
regard, that no one durſt ſpeak a word, or 
move a ſtep in his behalf; whereof there 
cannot be a greater inſtance, than the diſre- 
ſpect that was ſhewn to his body after he was 
beheaded; no friend he had durſt approach 
it; it lay expoſed naked upon the ſcaffold, 
from the time he ſuffered, till eight o' clock 
in the evening, when two-watchmen hoiſt= 
ed it upon their halberts, and carried it in- 
to All-hallows Barking church-yard, where 
it was thrown naked into a hole, without 


either coffin, ſhroud, or any other cere- 


mony becoming his dignity, or even that 
of a Chriſtian, | 
care of, and, as tis reported, firſt carried to 
Ann Bullen, who being induced by an un- 
natural curioſity, to view that countenance 
which had ſo often been diſpleaſing to her, 
and flirting her hand againſt his mouth 
with a kind of ſcorn, one of his teeth pro- 


jecting, ſhe ſtruck her finger againſt it, 
upon his ſhoulders, for he ſhould have no | 
head to carry it on. Twas thus the bithop | 


which razed the skin, and afterwards be- 
came a Chargeable wound, the ſcar where- 
of remained as long as ſhe lived. His head 


vas afterwards placed upon London- bridge, 


but within a fortnight, by order of council, 
was thrown into the Thames. This was 
done to prevent ſuperſtition; for the whole 
city crowded to ſee it, upon a report that 
certain rays of light were. obſerved to ſhine 
around it. It was alſo thought proper to 
remove it upon a political account; for 


the clouds being now in a great meaſure 


diſperſed which darkened the biſhop's cha- 
rater, the people began to expreſs them- 
ſelves with a great deal of freedom in his 
favour, and the expoſition of his head 
only ſerved to renew the memory of ſo 
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{r Viro omnium epiſcopalium virtutum cumulatiſſimo. 
Erajmus Epift. ad Cardinalem Grimani, prid. calend. Apr. 
1515. ſpeaking of biſhop Fiber. | 

For my own part, I conceive no covetouſneſs, 


much leſs ſuch ſacrileges, can be charged on FiGer's ac- Fu 
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count.“ Fuller Ch. Hiſt. B. 5. p. 202. As for co- 
vetouſneſs and luxury, he was much miſreported by Bale, 
© thoſe blemiſhes being . eg foreign to his character. 
Collier Ecel. Hift. vol. 2. B. 2. p. 97. | 


37 


worthy 


His head indeed was taken 


vity, and, in 
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worthy a prelate, and give occaſion to 
many to exclaim againſt the proceedings 
of the court. 

I remit the reader to the authors I have 


quoted, who will forniſh him with many 
more particulars concerning him. They 


are pleaſed to take notice of certain quali- 
fications of his body, as well as of his 
mind. That he was very tall, and big 


boned, tho neither fat nor fleſhy, the 


aufterity of his life having contributed 
very much to reduce him in that way. His 
hair was very black, which age had alter'd 


with a double number of gray ones; he 


had # large round eye, and a deep ſono- 
rous voice, which he could raiſe upon oc- 
caſions, to a very perſuaſive pitch, which 
together with the ſweetneſs of his accent, 
and other ee belonging to an ora- 
tor, made him one of the moſt agreeable 
and moſt ſucceſsful preachers of his time. 
However, he was obſerved never to exert 
his voice in. converfation, being an enemy 
to noiſe and clamour. To conclude his 
character: He was a ſtout champion for 
che dignity of the ſacerdotal order; and 
tho he would not ſuffer the lairy to inſult 


the clergy, upon account of their miſbe- 


haviour, yet he was always one of the firſt 
that moved for a redreſs, in a canonical 
way, and was himſelf, by his life and 
converfation, the model of a true refor- 
mation. How great a friend he was to 
learning, and how great a maſter in char 


way, both our univerſities are able to de- 


clare, and his own performances do ſuf- 
ficiently ſhew ; they were publiſhed in one 
Folio, Niceberg. anno 1595. the particu- 
lars whereof are, 

1. Defenſio Regie Aſſertionts contra Cap- 
tivitatem Babylonicam, Colon. qu. 1525, 
1562. In this work he maintains king 

enry VIIIL's cauſe againſt Martin Luther, 
who upon all occaſions repreſents obe- 
dience to the church as a ſtate of capti- 
ficion to it, preacheth 
up the liberty of the Goſpel. Some of the 
Lutherans in the beginning were for eſta- 
bliſhing a plurality of wives, as a piece of 
Goſpel liberty; which practice is taken notice 
of, tho not allowed of, by Cranmer, ina letter 
to Offander, quoted by Collier, Eccl. Hiſt. 
vol. 2. B. 1. p. 56. Part of the letter runs 


thus: And which is worſe, you allow a 


man a plurality of wives, without the 
ceremony of divorce. That this is matter 
of fact, you acquainted me, as I remem- 
« ber, in ſome of your letters, adding 


| into Latin 


« withal, that Melanct hon himſelf was pre- 


« ſentat one of theſe ſecond weddings,” 
2. Sacri Sacerdotii defenſio contra Lu- 


therum, Colon. qu. 1525. 


3. Aſertionis Lutberanæ confutatio per 
articulos XLI. Antv. 1523. Lovan. 1564. 


4. De veritate Corporis & Sanguinic 


Cbriſti in Eucbariſtia, contra Fohan. Oeco- 
lampadium, Colon. qu. 1527. 

5. Santtum Petrum fuiſſe Rome, contra 
Ulricum Velenum. 

6. Sermon at the Burning of Luther's 
Works, Camb. 1521. 

7. De Fruftu Orationis. | 

8. Expafitio Orationis Dominica. 


9. De Unica Magdalena, libri tres, 


Lovan. 

10. The fruitful Sayings of David; or, 
Seven Sermons upon the ſeven penitential 
Pſalms, Lond. Oct. 1555, tranflated into 


Latin by Fohn Fenn. 


11. Sermon on the Paſſion, tranſlated 
FJobn Fenn. 

12. Sermo de Fuſtitia Phariſzorum & 
Cbriſtianorum, tranſlated into Latin by 
Jobn Fenn. Tot! 

13. De Charitate Chriſtiana, 

14. De Neceſſitate Orand:. 

15. FEſalmi & Precationes. 

16. Tractatus de Purgatorio. 

17. Sermon at the Funeral of King 
Henry VII. Lond. 1509. | 

18. Additiones de Unica Magdalena. 

19. Contra Comment. Facobi Clittouei in 
Jacobum Fabrum. 

20. Defenſorium matrimonii Regis Hene- 


rici cum Catharina Hiſhana. 


21. Aſſertio ſeptem Sacramentorum, con- 
tra Lutherum, This work is commonly 
aſcribed to king Henry VIII. Some make 
biſhop Gardiner the author, others give it 
to biſhop Fiſher. If any credit may be 
allowed to Luther, in this affair, he is po- 
ſitive it was not king Henry's own per- 
formance; Quod fide digms teſtibus didici, 
ſays Luther, Epiſt. ad Hen. VIII. Sept. 1. 
1527. 'Tis probable ſome learned divine 


had the reviewing of it, at leaſt. Mr. 


Collier, Eccl. Hiſt. vol 2. B. 1. p. 17. takes 
the liberty to give this opinion of the eon- 
troverſy: © As to the performance, the 


© king ſeems to have the better of the con- 


« troverſy, and, generally ſpeaking, to be 
much the ſounder divine. —_— 
22. The Hiſtory of the Divorce, a ma- 
nuſcript, once in the 
Philips, dean of Rocheſter, who fearing it 
ſhould be found upon him, committed it 


ro 
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to the flames, foon after biſhop F:ſher's | 


death. He very much lamented the loſs 
of ir, as being a compleat account of all 
that belonged to that affair. As to other 
works of is learned biſhop, the writer of 
his life aſſure us, that near a horſe-load of 
his manuſcripts were burnt after he was 
condemned. I meet with the following 
books againſt Fiſher, viz. I. Anſwer to 
John Fiſher biſhop of Rochefter, by John 
Fryth. 2. Apologia contra Epiſcopum Rof- 
fenſem ſuper concertationem ejus cum Ulrico 
Veleno, An Petrus fuerit Rome, & de Pri- 
matu Pape, by Simon Heſſus. 


Laurence Compegio (t), born at Bolognia 
in Italy, was auditor of the Rota, and bi- 
ſhop of Feltria. Being afterwards created 
cardinal, he was ſent legate into England 
in the year 1518, His chief buſineſs was, 
to perſuade king Henry to make war a- 

ainſt the Turk, in conjunction with ſeve- 
ral other Chriſtian princes. He was well 
received, and had ſeveral ſpiritualities be- 
ſtowed upon him, and, among the reſt, 
obtained the ſee of Saliſbury. But not be- 
ing able to accompliſh the matter he came 
about, he returned to Rome. When the 


1527, cardinal Compegio was ſent a ſecond 
time into England, to call a legatine court, | 
where he and his collegue cardinal Wolſey 
were to fit as judges. He arrived at London 
Ofober 9, 1528. The firſt ſeſſion began 


at Black-friers, May 31, 1529, and the | 


trial held till Jah 23; when the queen 


appealing to the pope immediately, the 
court was adjourned till September 28, 
when ic was diſſolved. Afterwards Com- 
Pegio was recalled to Rome, the king mak- 
ing him conſiderable preſents N is de- 
parture. But a rumour being ſpread, that 
he carried along with him a vaſt treaſure 
belonging to cardinal Wolſey, (who, as 
ſome gave out, deſigned to follow him to 
Rome) he was purſued by the king's or- 
ders, and overtaken at Calais. His baggage 
was ſearched, but the ſuppoſed riches not 
found, nor ſo much as all the preſents the 
king had made him. It occaſioned a great 
deal of confuſion to all that were employed 
in this affair. When king Henry under- 
ſtood that the ſee of Rome was not diſpoſed 
to favour him with a divorce from his 
queen, among other tokens of reſentment, 
he deprived Compegio of his fee of Saliſ- 
bury, who died at Rome in Auguſt 1539. 
He was an excellent ſcholar, and general 
patron and benefactor to men of learning; 
prudent, and well vers'd in affairs, and, in 
the opinion of the beſt judges, the fitteſt 
perſon of his tune for compoling national 
differences. Dr, Burnet ſeems not to have 
been acquainted either with his character 
or family; he repreſents him as a laſci- 
vious prieſt, who had the aſſurance to 


bring over his baſtards with him into Eng- 


land: This ignorant and exaſperated writer 
not conſidering, that Compegio had been 
formerly a married man, before he entred 
inta orders. | 


ARTICLE II. 
Lives of Noblemen. 


hn Bourchier (u), ſtiled lord Berners, 
was the ſon of fir Jobn Bourchier, 
knight, of Hertfordſhire, and of royal ex- 
traction on the mother's ſide. After an 
academical education in Baliol college in 
Oxford, he was ſent to travel; and return- 
ing home maſter of the polite languages, 
he was eſteemed a compleat gentleman, 


and well qualified to ſerve his country in 


7— — 


any reſpect. King Henry VII. made uſe 


of him in reducing the Corniſh rebels, head- 
ed by Michael Fofeph the blackſmith, about 
1495. In the ſixth year of king Henry VIII. 
he was made chancellor of the exchequer 
for life. He was one of that noble train 
appointed to wait on lady Mary into 
France, upon her marriage with king 
Leis XII. The king intruſted him with 
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the ſtrong town of Calais, of which he 
was lieutenant, with all the perquiſites 
ariſing from the marſhes, and other de- 

dences. His laſt years were ſpent in 
Calais, where he died March 16, 1533, 
aged 63. His private hours were em- 
ployed very much in reading, .the fruits 
whereof he left in the following perfor- 
mances: þ 
1. The Duties of the Inhabitants of 
Calais. ny : | 

2. A Comedy, called, Ite in vineam 
meam; which, according to a cuſtom in 
thoſe times, was performed in the church 
after Veſpers. 

3. The Life of Sir Arthur an Armo- 
rican, a tranſlation. | | 


Charles Brandon (x), ſon to fir William 
Brandon, knight. He was educated as a 
companion or play- fellow ro king Hen- 
ry VIII. from their tender years. His per- 
ſon, and other qualifications, made him fit 
for the poſt, being extremely handſome, 
with a good addreſs. The king had al- 
ways an entire friendſhip for him, and the 
affection was mutual, as far as an inti- 
macy can be carried on between a prince 


and a ſubject. He was no leſs a ſoldier 


than a courtier, having been preſent at ſe- 
veral engagements, on which occaſions he 
ſhewed himſelf brave, even to intrepidity. 
About the fifth year of Henry VIII. he 
was created a viſcount, and not long after 
made duke of Suffolk, When lady Mary 
was conducted over to France, upon her 
marriage with Lewis XII. he was one of 
ber retinue; and his behaviour ſo charm'd 
the court of France, that tis thought the 
queen's affection for him took its riſe from 
that occurrence. However that might 
be, upon the deceaſe of Lewis XII. the 
queen dowager married the duke of Suf- 
Folk, with the approbation both of Hen- 
ry VIIL and Francis I. king of France. 
When the controverſy about the divorce 
was at a ſtand, the duke's paſſion could 


not brook the delay, which made him 
talk in a very high ſtrain to cardinal Wolſey, 


not only twitting him witch being the oc- 
caſion of the demur, but boldly declaring, 
that England never fared worſe than when 
cardinals had to do with their affairs; 
which kind of ſpeech, had it been true, 
did not become him, who had never put 


BD 


his foot into the court, nor partaken of 
any favours, had he not been introduced 
and advanced by cardinal Wolſey's means 
and intereſt. But ſuch commonly is the 
payment of an ungrateful temper, no 
where more frequent than in princes 
courts. This great favourite afterwards 
commanded an army in France, and pe- 
netrated almoſt within fight of the walls 
of Paris. Again, he was one of the gene- 
rals ſent to ſuppreſs that dangerous inſur- 
rection in the north, called the Pilgrimage 
of Grace, the 28th of Henry VIII. He 
had two daughters by the queen of France, 
one called Eleanor, married to Henry Cl:if- 
ford earl of Cumberland; the other Frances, 
married to Henry Grey, who was honour- 
ed afterwards with the title of the duke of 
Suffolk. | 


George Bullen (y), ſon of ſir Thomas 
Bullen, by Elizabeth daughter of Edmund 
Howard, third ſon of Thomas duke of Nor- 
folk. He was brother to Ann Bullen, and 
for a conſiderable time in great favour 
with king Henry VIII. who made him 
viſcount Rochford, anno 1529, upon his 
father's being Created earl of Willſbire. At 
laſt being tried and condemned for inceſt 
committed with his ſiſter queen Ann, he 
was beheaded on Tower-hill, May 17, 15 36. 
Henry Norris, father to Henry firſt lord 
Norris, Mark Smeton, William Brereton, 
and Francis Weſton, ſuffered on the ſame 
and wrote, | 

1. Several Poems. 
2. Songs and Sonnets. 


Edward Stafford (2) duke of Bucking- 


ham, ſon of Henry on tg alſo duke of 
Buckingham (beheaded in Richard III's 
reign) was reſtored to his father's honours 
and eſtate; and as he was the richeſt 
nobleman in the kingdom, ſo he was 
highly in king Henry VII's favour, as well 
upon his own as his father's merits. In che 
13th year of king Henry VIPs reign, he 
was ſent to oppoſe the Corniſh men, who 


fidelity upon that occaſion. He appeared 


to have the ſame place in the affections of _ 


king Henry VIII. in the beginning of 


| whoſe reign he conſtantly attended the 


. 


— 
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court; 
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account. George Bullen was a man of wit, 


had eſpouſed the cauſe of Perkin Werbech, 
behaving himſelf with great courage and 
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chich was appointed in Picardy, the 12th 
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court, and, by his ſplendid way of living, 
drew upon him the eyes of the whole 
kingdom; and particularly at the famous 
interview between the two kings, Hen- 
ry VIII. and Francis I. king of France, 


of Henry's reign, he made an appearance 
little inferior ro that of thoſe two great 
monarchs. But while he was in the zenith 
of his glory, his enemies were privately 
working his ruin, They inform'd the king 
of ſeveral particulars, which .made him 
hugely ſuſpected of treaſonable practices. 
Upon which he was immediately ſent for 
from his country fear at Thornbury in Glo- 
c:fterſhire, where he then reſided; and be- 
ing arreſted at his arrival ar court, by cap- 
tain Marney, who commanded the guards, 
was committed priſoner to the Tower, 
April 16, 1521. Soon after George Nevil 
lord Abergaveny, and the lord Montague, 
were confined in the fame place, as being 
concerned with the duke, one way or 0- 
ther, and Edward Nevuil, brother to Aber- 
gaveny, was baniſh'd from court. The 
trial of this great duke came on before his 
peers May 13; and the chief witneſſes that 
appeared againſt him were, Charles Kne- 
vet, eſq; formerly his grace's ſteward, Gil- 
bert Parks, one of his chaplains, John de 
le Court, his confeſſor, with Nicholas Hop- 
kins, a Carthufian monk of Henton in So- 
merſetſhire. The ſubſtance of what was 
alledged againſt him was this, That for 


many years, even from the firſt year of 


the king's reign, he had been practiſing in 
order to obtain the crown; that at ſeveral 
times, and in ſeveral places, he had utter- 
ed forth treaſonable ſpeeches; particular- 
ly Hopkins pretending to know by revela- 
tion, that the king would have no ifſue- 
male, the duke was to poſſeſs the crown 
after his deceaſe; that both de le Court and 
the duke had frequently conſulted with 
Hopktns concerning this pretended revela- 
tion, and his grace, to encourage the pro- 
jet, had beſtowed ſeveral gifts upon the 
monks of Henton, while Hopkins in the 
mean time adviſed him to gain the people, 
and make himſelf popular upon the pro- 
ſpect mentioned; that de le Court had taken 
an oath of ſecrecy, not to reveal the com- 
munication he had with Hoptrns; that 
Gilbert Parks had been employed to di- 
ſtribute large gifts amongſt the king's: 
houſhold, by the duke's order, to engage 
them in any project he ſhould undertake ; 


| 
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[that he threatened ro ſit upon 


that the duke multiplied ſervants, officers, 


and "retainers, in ſeveral counties where 
His eſtates lay, that they might be in a 


readineſs to put in execution ſuch orders as 
he ſhould ſend them; that Hopkins being 
conſulted with by Gilbert Parks, in the 
duke's name, the ſaid Hopfins told him, 
there would be a change in the roth year 
of the king's reign, before Chriſtmaſs, and 
that the duke would then be placed on the 
throne. Mr. Knevet alſo depoſed, That 
his grace had often complained" he had 
been ill uſed, and that he would rather 
die than continue to be treated in the man- 
ner he had been; and if the xing had died 
in his late ſickneſs, he had reſolved to cut 
off the heads of cardinal Wolſey and fir Tho- 
mas Lovel, and ſome others. Theſe and 
ſuch like allegations being produced againſt 
hin, he replied to every article with a 
great preſence of mind, and; as it was 
thought by indifferent perſons, very 
much to the purpoſe; but the witneſſes 
being very poſitive and diſtin& as to time, 


place, and other circumſtances, and his 


adverſaries being above a match for him, 
his peers declared him guilty, and he was 
executed, acording to his ſentence, on 


| Tower-bill, May 17, 152 1. This noble- 


man's misfortune put an end, in a great 
meaſure, to one of the moſt flouriſhing 
and moſt powerful families of the king- 
dom; for tho he left a ſon, yet he was 
only reſtored to part of his father's ho- 
nours and eſtate. Tis conjectut᷑ d by a 
great many, that there was a great deal 
of foul play in bringing the duke to this 
fatal end, and that there was ſome body 


behind the curtain, who had inſtructed the 


witneſſes. The ſuſpicion fell upon cardi- 
nal Wolſey, who for a long time had waited 
for an opportunity to trip up the heels of 
this rival favourite. There had alſo been 
ſome occaſion of late given to ſer theſe 
two great men at variance. For, as tis 


reported, the duke being in waiting at 


court, and holding the baſon for the king 


"to waſh his hands, cardinal Molſey, either 


out of vanity, or purpoſely to put an affront 
upon the duke, dipp'd his fingers imme- 
diately after in the baſon, upon which his 
cd ſpilt ſome of the water into the car- 
dinal's ſhocs. This fo provok d Wolſey, 
on -his ekircs, 
The next time the duke appeared? in the 
king's preſence, he had no skirts to his 


coat; and being ask d the reaſon by the 


king, he jocoſely anſwered, it was to diſ- 


"appoint che cardinal, that he might not 
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fit upon them. Now if the whole was 
a contriyance of the cardinal's, the duke 
paid d:ar for his jeſt. 


Henry Courtney (a) was of royal extrac- 
tion by the mother's. fide, who was Ca- 
tharine, daughter of king Edward IV. 
In the 17th year of king Henry VIII's 
reign, he was created marquis of Exeter, 
aud before that earl of Deuonſbire. The king 
in the year 1539 having compleated moſt 

of his; plundering projects, was very 
apprehenſive, or at leaſt made a pretence 
of it, that ſome of the Catholick powers 
would combine againſt bim, and call him 
to account. Particularly, be intimated 
to his council, that cardinal Pool had a 
deiign, to dethrone him, and make him- 
ſelf king, to which purpoſe he was making 
intereſt among ſeveral princes abroad. 
And it was not long before either a real, 
or pretended, plot was diſcover'd importing 
as much. Several perſons in England 
were ſaid to be concern d, and the near 
alliance of ſome of them to the royal 
family, was a remote ground of the ſuſ- 
picion, and ſerv'd to put a gloſs upon 
the. king's proceedings. One of theſe 
pretended conſpirators, viz. fir Geoffrey 

Pool, brother to the cardinal, became an 

informer. The. chief perſon accus'd, was 

Henry Courtney, earl of Devonſhire ; who 
being condemn'd by an artainder without 
any trial, according to a late act of par- 
lament, was beheaded on Tower-Hill, Fa- 
nuary 9, 1539. together with Henry Pol, 
the cardinal's eldeſt. brother, call'd lord 
Montacute, and fir Edward Nevil. As for 
fir Geoffrey Pool, he was pardon d. Se- 

voral others ſuffered upon the ſame occa- 
ſion, viz. Margaret, counteſs of Saliſbury, 
mother to cardinal Pool, &c. Sir Nicholas 

Carew, knight of the garter, Crofts and 

Collins, two prieſts, and one Holland; 
in all 16 perſons, the reſt being of an in- 
ferior rank. Jahn Speed (b), and ſome o- 

thers of our hiſtorians, take it in a man- 

ner for granted, that there was a deſign of 
making cardinal Pol king. But how it 
could conſiſt with the pretenſions of the 

e marquis of Exeter, and the ambition of 
the lord Mountacute, the elder brother 
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the reign of king Edward VI. but was re- 


vy- council to king Henry VIII. In the 


my, call d the pilgrimage of grace, 


of this ſaid. Reginald, is hard to ſay. 
Other hiſtorians are inclin d to believe, chat 
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there was a great deal of contrivance in 
this affair, and that it was an effect of the 
king's jealouſy, and malice againſt cardinal 
Pool ; and beſides, the noiſe of an invaſion 
from abroad, was a means of raiſing the 
people's fears, and tying them faſter co his 
intereſt upon the apprehenſion of a war, 
If the contrivance was wicked, the me- 
thod of the proſecution was much more. 
For, as Burnet (c) obſerves, © There was a 
breach of the moſt ſacred and unalter- 
able rules of juſtice ; that ic is a blemiſh 
© never to be waſh'd off, nor capable of 
* excuſe. Henry Ccurtney, marquis of 
Exeter, had a ſon call'd Edward, who for 
ſome policick reaſons was kept priſoner all 


leaſed, and reſtored ro his earldom by 
queen Mary. But being ſuſpected in the 
ſaid reign of having an intention to mar- 
ry princeſs Elizabeth, and at the ſame time 
of favouring fir Themas Wyat's rebellion, 
he and the princeſs were both pur under 
confinement, but diſcharged afterwards, 
tho* the government had a continual eye 
upon them. However, Courtney being 
ſenſible of the danger he was in by being 
ſo nearly allied to the crown, and that he 
could not eſcape being brought into 
trouble upon every popular diſturbance, 
took a reſolution to travel, and died at 
Padua without iſſue, ann. 15 56. 


Thomas Darcy, lord Darcy, of an an- 
tient Norman family; whoſe anceſtors 
had been in great eſteem for ſeveral ages 
in the north of England, as he himſelf 
was knight of the garter, and of the pri- 


year 15 10, he commanded a body of 1500 
archers againſt the Moors in Spain, under 
king Ferdinand. His zeal againſt the Scot- 
tiſb line, made him a warm ſtickler for 
the divorce; but he made a halt, when he 
found the king was dipping himſelf in fa- 
crilege, and the religion of his anceſtors 

was in danger. This induced him to with- 
draw from court, upon the pretence of 
unſerviceable old, age. ' Afterwards not 
being able to bear with patience the ha- 
vock that was, made in the diſſolution of 
monaſteries, he joined himſelf to the at- 


having firſt delivered up to them Pomfret 
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 Tower-Hill, Fune 20, 1537. 


prince, king Henry VIII. For when 


ling high, becauſe oppoſed by the rebels) 


king with a genealogy of the Darcies, 


_ Shropſhire; perhaps now call'd Kinlet, in 
the ſaid county. His mother was honour'd 


ho 


Book II. Art. Il. Noblemen. Henry VIII. 


caſtle, for which he loſt his head on 
< His ex- 
traction, ſays Fuller (d), 1 find foully aſ- 
« perfed by the pen of that paſſionate 


« the rebels boaſted of the many noblemen 
« who fided with them, in confutation 
thereof, king Henry return'd a letter to 
«© them, interlin'd with his own hand, 
« wherein was this paſſage.  [Others, as 
« the lord Marney, and Darcy, are bur 
mean, ſcarce well born gentlemen, and 
« yet of no great lands till they were pro- 
moted by us, and ſo made knights.] It 
« cannot be denied, but king Henry too 
much conſulted his choler (now ſwel- 


more than his judgment in this expreſ- 
ſion. Afterwards Fuller confronts the 


brought down from the conqueſt. 


Henry Fitz-Roy (e), born at Blackmore 
in Eſſex, was the natural ſon of king 
Henry VIII. by Elizabeth Blount, daugh- 
ter of fir Jobn Blount of Knevet in 


with the title of lady Talboiſe. Henry 
Fitz-Roy was educated in Paris, having 
for his companion Henry Howard, earl of 
Surrey, whoſe ſiſter he afterwards married. 
Being return'd from abroad, he was 
created earl of Nottingham, as alſo duke 
of Richmond and Somerſet, June 18, 1526. 
and appointed lord-lieutenant of all the 
country from the Trent northward. He 
died July 22, 1536. without iſſue, being 
only 17 years of age, and was buried at 
Thetford in Norfolk. 3 


Thomas Cromwell, born in Putney, near 
London, His father was Walter Crom- 
well, a blackſmith of the fame place. 
His birth being obſcure, we have no ac- 
count how he ſpent his time in his youth, 
only we may ſuppoſe, he had ſome kind 
of liberal education, which notwith- | 
ſtanding he did not purſue; but launching 
out abroad betimes, he carried arms, and 
ſerv'd as a private centinel in the duke of 


Cromavell proved afterwards to be. When 
he had rambled about for ſeveral years, 
and, by the ſtrength of his natural parts, 
improved himſelf in languages, making 
obſervations far above one of his low 
ſituation, he returned into England, and, 
one way or other, found means to creep 
into cardinal Wolſey's family; who finding 
him to be a man of ſingular capacity, ca- 
pable of being poliſhed and improved to a 
ſerviceable degree, he made him a kind of 
occaſional ſollicitor, as buſineſs called. 
Afterwards, when the cardinal's fortune 
began to decline, and he could no 
longer keep his ground againſt ſo many 
formidable enemies that attack'd him, 
Cromwell performed all the parts of a 
faithful and a grateful ſervant: Firſt, by 
making a collection to ſupply his maſter's 
neceſſities, which he did by applying 


himſelf to all thoſe who had raiſed them- 


ſelves, and made large fortunes 5 the car- 
dinal's generofity and intereſt, Then by 
his contrivance of getting into' the parlia- 
ment houſe, purpoſely to render him ſer- 
vice when he was impeached of high 
treaſon; wherein he was ſo ſucceſsful, 
as to diſprove every article that tended to 
make good that charge. Again, when a 
ſecond bill was brought in againſt him of 

high crimes and miſdemeanors, and he 
was found guilty of a fremunire, Crom- 
well ſtill continued to be ſerviceable,” as far 
as circumſtances would permit. For the 
cardinal having employed him formerly as 
his'agent, ro manage the revenues of the 
diſſolved monaſteries, which were deſigned 
for the uſe of his two colleges, the king 
continued him in that poſt, as being well 
verſed in thoſe affairs, and otherwiſe will- 


ing to pleaſure any one by whom he might 


have an opportunity of ſatisfying his own 
ambitious appetite. By this means he be- 
came comptroller of all thoſe forfeitures 


accruing to the king, upon account of his 


maſter's delinquency; which put it in his 
power not only to do the cardinal ſingular 
favours, but alſo to ingratiate himſelf with 
many others, who were to ſhare of the 
plunder, by the king's gift, or grant of 
leaſes; upon all which occaſions we may 


Bourbon s army, when that general pillaged | reaſonably ſuppoſe, he did not forget to be 


the city of Rome ; that barbarous expe- | 
dition being 4 proper noviceſhip for a | 


kind to himſelf. ' We are not to wonder 
if this notable agent had not intereſt to 


rapacious miniſter of ſtate, ſuch as | 


n 


ſtave off all proſecutions whatever from 


(4) Futter, Ecel. Hiſt. B. 6. 5. 324. 
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his "AMY (cho, to give hes his due, * 
omitted nothing in order to effect ĩt) being 
that his enemies were ſo powerful and nu- 
merous, that the king himſelf was ſcarce 
able to protect him. 

Cardinal Wolſey dying in November 
1530, Cromwell was raiſed out of his 
aſhes, and plundered the church through 
the. breaches that his maſter had made. 

He had ſeveral places of honour and profit 
beſtowed upon him, whereby he improved 
himſelf in the knowledge of affairs, as 
maſter of the jewel-office, maſter of the 
rolls, and vicar-general in ſpirituals under 
the king, after he had inveſted himſelf with 
the ſupremacy. When the monaſtick lands 
were ſeized in 1536, as it was chiefly Crom- 
weil's project, ſo he was the manager of the 
revenues, and had the power to nominate 
viſitors,. commiſſioners, Sc. Here was a 
large field, far;avarice, . and a good oppor- 


tunity of calarging his intereſt with all ſorts | 


of people. By degrees his intereſt ſwelled 
into title; for the ſame year he was created 
lord Cromwell, made keeper of the privy- 
2 and ſecretary of ſtate. In 1 537 he 
hain x en e knight of the garter, and in the 
owing he com 
of ſeizing the greater monaſteries. In 1539 
he jointly; wich archbiſhop Cranmer con- 
rived, the match with Ann princeſs of 
Cleve, in which the King and theſe two 


miniſters had different views. The king's 


deſign was to guard himſelf againſt the 


ſer of Rome, and other Catholick princes, | 


by a Proteſtant alliance; Cranmer and 
Cromwell made uſe; of it as a means for | 
introducing Lutberaniſin. At firſt this 
match was very. pleaſing to the king, and | 


Cromwell, as being = chief projector, 


| 721 created earl of Eſex, April 18, 
1940, and his ſon Gregory made lord 
romwell, But no ſooner was Ann of 

Cleve made happ 

the king's embraces, than he began bo 


to diſreliſn her perſon, and find out cher | 


contrivance, who had perſuaded him to 
make choice of her: the _conſequence | 
whereof . was to have the marriage declar-, | 
ed void; and the weight of the reſentment | © 
falling upon Cromwell, he was arreſted ar 
che council board July 9, 1540, a bill of 
attainder for high. treaſon was brought in 


againſt him, which conſiſted of ſeveral | 


= ome whereof. were for hereſy, 


= the project 


y, as the thought, mh. 


| 


| 


giving the priſoner leave to clear himſelf, 
and he was beheaded on Tower-h:11, Fuly | 


28, 1940. 


do a great deal of dirty work; and, accord- 
ing to the uſual method of divine provi- 


Fuller (g), one author (b) of ſtrong cre- 
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L 1 7 an, the act of attainder being 


Cromwell might be the chief contriver of 
this act, if he put the King upon offering | 
it to che judges; for, in thoſe days, what- | 
ever was preiſed by the court party, was 


ſure to take cliect., I muſt not omit 


others for acting independently i in matters 
of moment, without the king's approbation 
or knowledge. The bill paſſed without 


This was the end of this great 
favourite, whom the king made ule of to 


dence, when he had whipp'd the church, 
the rod was thrown into the fire. We "<q 
reaſon to ſuſpect, that king Henry made 
uſe of his arbitrary power in the proſecu- 
tion, and that ſeveral of the articles were 
frivolous and groundleſs. (%) But the earl 
of Eſſex cannot be excuſed in two par- 
0 ticulars; his too boldly dipping bis hands 
in ſacrilege, and his too ready joining in 
condemning perſons unheard. For, as 
our hiſtorians commonly report, he was 
| puniſhed by a law of his own invention, 
vis. according to the act of attainder, 
without a legal trial. But 1 find, ſay; 


« dir, (ſuch he needs muſt be who ſwims 
« againſt the ſtream) acquitting the ſaid 
lord, deriving his intelligence from fir 
T, homas Gaudie, a grave judge then liv- 
ing, who acquainted him as follows: 

King Henry commanded lord Cromzwe!! 
to attend the chief juſtices, and to know 
whether a man that was forthcomin 

might be attainted of high treaſon by 
parliament, and never called to his an- 
ſwer? The judges anſwered, that it was 
a dangerous queſtion, and chat the high 
court of parliament ought to give exam- 
ples to inferior courts, for proceeding ac- 
cording to juſtice: and as no inferior court 
could do the like, ſo they thought the 
high court of parliament would never do 
it. But being expreſly commanded. by 
the king, and preſſed by the earl, to 
give a direct anſwer, they ſaid, that if 
he be attainted by parliament, it could 
not come in queſtion afterwards, whe- 
ther he was called, or not called to an- 


parliament, did bind as they 


4e! Notwithſtanding this account, 


— 


( Echard Hin of Engl. vol, 2. 
2 Sir Edward Coke, part 1. of 
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ch in Juriſc, on Courts, 


(2) Fuller Chur. Hiſt. B. f. p. 23. 
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another paſſage relating to Cromæell's in- 


dictment, which the ſame Mr. Fuller (1) 
has inſerted in his Hiſtory. A knight 


« [fir F. Strode of Parham in Dorſetſhire] 


« aged well nigh 80, whoſe mother was 


daughter to the lord Cromwell 's ſon, hath 
informed me, that the principal paſſage 


« whereon the lord's enemies moſt inſiſted, 


« was this; it being told the lord Crom- 


« well, that one accuſed him for want of 
fidelity to the king; Cromwell return d 
« in paſſion; „Were he here now, I 


« would ſtrike my dagger into his heart,” 


meaning, into the heart of the falſe ac- 
© cuſer.” As for Cromwell's religion, Fox 
and ſome others pretend he adhered to the 


reformed doctrine; but the contrary is in- 


ſinuated in his dying ſpeech. © (#) pray 
« you, favs he, that be here, to bear me re- 
© cord, I die in the Catholick faith, nor 


« doubting in any article of my faith, no 


nor doubting in any ſacrament of the 


« church. Many have flandered me, and 
reported, that I have been a hearer of 
* ſuch as have maintained evil opinions, 
< which is untrue; but I confeſs, that like 
« as God, by his holy ſpirit, doth inſtruct 
© us in the truth, ſo the devil is ready to 
© ſeduce us, and I have been ſeduced: Bur 
bear me witneſs, I die in the faith of the 
© Catholick church, Sc.“ The church he 
calls Catholick cannot be any other than 
that which was eſtabliſhed in England at 
that time, which varied in nothing from 
the faith of the ſee of Rome, excepting the 
article of the ſupremacy. Hence lord Her- 
bert () ſays, Cromwell died a Roman Ca- 
« tholick, notwithſtanding he had been ſuch 
* a deftroyer of the church. I meet with 
a pedigree of this family, which makes 
the infamous Oliver Cromwell a branch of 
it, in the following manner: Lord Crom- 
well, ſon to the earl of Eſſex, dy ing with- 
out iſſue- male, a daughter of the family 
was married to one Morgan Williams of 
Glamorganſbire, whoſe ſon ſir Richard 


deſcended ſir Oliver Cromwell, knight of 
the Bath, in king James I's reign, who 
had a younger brother called Robert, fa- 
ther to Oliver the protector. Now if this 


pedigree may be depended upon, tis very 


remarkable how fatal the name has been 


rn FO REIN VERTEIS * 


Williams took the name of Cromwell, and | 
ſettled in Huntingdonſbire, from whom 


i 


Book II. Art. II. Nob/emen. HENRT VIII. 169 
3 both to church and ſtate, both to Catho- 


licks and Proteſtants. About a hundred 
years after Thomas Cromwell had ſtript the 
church of Rome of monaſtick lands, Oliver 
carried on the Reformation, and ſtript the 
church of England of the biſhops lands. 


Now to draw a parallel of their irreligious 


proceedings, there ſeems to be ſome reſem- 
blance both as ro their motives and me- 
thods, and Catholicks may be in hopes of 
being pitied under their oppreſſion; for 
altering the date of years, the ſame apo- 
logy will ſerve for both churches. 


Jobn Huſſy (in), called lord Hufſy, a 
nobleman of great power, who oppoſed the 
diſſolution of monaſteries in Henry VIII's 
reign, and joining with the army raiſed in 
the north, was afterwards executed at Lin- 
coln, in June 1537. Many more perſons 
of diſtinction ſuffered in other places, upon 
the ſame account, viz. lord Darcy, fir 


Robert Conſtable, ſir Thomas Percy, fir 


Francis Bigot, fir Stephen Hambleton, fir 
Fobn Bulmar, &c. * 2 Far A to 


Henry Parker (u), ſon of fir William 
Parker, knight. He received his educa- 
tion in Oxford, where he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his ſingular parts and applica- 
tion to letters. He was regarded as a per- 
ſon of great account in his own country, 
Northamptonſbire; and being created lord 
Morley, in right of his mother, daughter 
and heir of Robert lord Morley, he was 
called to parliament the 2 iſt of Henry VIII. 


Tho he was a great ſtickler for the divorce, 


and one of thoſe that ſigned the addreſs to 
ope Clement VII. yet he always ſhewed 
himſelf zealous againſt Lutheraniſim, and 
lived to ſee the latter end of Henry VIII. 
reign. © He was a tolerable good poet, ao- 
cording to the ſtile of thoſe days, and, in 
his yourhful days, ſpent ſome time in that 
way. Afterwards he employed himſelf in 
more ſerious matters. His works are, 
1. Several Tragedies and Comedies. 
2. Declaration on the 94th Pſalm, Lond. 
Oct. 1 . V 75 29 15 71 5 
' 3. Lives of dectaries. Ot S452 * TIL 
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earl of Northumberland, and elder: bro- 


| ther of fir. Thomas: Percy; executed in the 


Ci) Fuller Chur. Hiſt. B. 5 p. 232. | 
% Tohn Stow Chron. p. 580. 


(1) Lord Herbert in the Ind. of CromavelPs Life, under C. 


j bro (m): Fohn. Stow Chron, P.- by - $45 


$76 * 0 e, 
(n ) Baronage, tom. 1. p. 307. Bale; cent. 12. p. 106. 
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Fear 2537» for nag ! in defence of mona 


ick lands. He was educated in cardinal. | 


Holſeys family, and had the title of lord 
Percy. Upon his father's deceaſe he be- 
vame gsarl of Northumberland, but enjoyed 
not the honour very long, dying the ſame 


Fear his brother fir. Thomas was executed, 
whole Jon ſucceeded him. This Henry 
Percy was the perſon ſaid to be contracted 


$0 Ann Bullen, 


Nichols JVaux 55 Gap of fir William 
Vaux of Harwedon in Northamptonſhire, 
by Catharine his wife, daughter of Gre- 


gory Pexyſfar of Piemont. He was edu- 


m_— ** * annex 


cated in Oxford, and much delighted in 


He was a ſoldier as 


poetry and hiſtory. 


Weil as a ſcholar, and was knighted for his 
bravery by king Henry VII. 15 the firſt 


of king Henry VIII. he was intruſted with 
the caſtle of Guiſnes in Picardy. The 
Sth of the ſaid reign he was at the taking 
of Terwyn, and a few years after ſent am- 

baſſador to the court of France. The t ith 
of Henry VIII. he was one of the mana- 
gers of the interview in Picardy between 
the kings of England and France; and the 
15th of Henry VIII. he was created lord 
Faux of Harweden. ' Before his death, 
which happen d about May or June, 1523, 


he founded a for one prieſt at Har- 
a He left behind him a book in- 


A Colle ien o of Poems, Lond. 1 578. 


— Wen (4), ſon of John the 
wi duke - aca ry (Lile in _ battle 
Bojavort 22, 1485) and grand- 
— of fir Robert Howard, who married 
— — daughter and co-heir to Thomas 
bray, duke of Norfolk; in conſi- 
rn which deſcent, John was creat- 
ed duke 11 Nerfalk by king Richard III. 
98819 earl marſhal of England. Thomas 
Howord, of whom I now give an account, 
was eſquirt af the hody to king Edward IV. 
whom he ſerved in the wars. Afterwards 


be cock part with king Richard HI. and | 


was taken priſoner at Boſworth, where his 


king Henry underſtanding that neither the 
father nar the Jon had been concerned in 
the batharous contrivances of king Richard's 
reign, Tamas was taken into favour, and 


father the duke loſt his life. However, 


his father's life-time. 


was reſtored to the title of earl of e 
which had been conferred upon him by 
king Richard. Henry VII. employed him 


in keeping the Scots within their bounds, 


and repreſſing ſome inſurrections in the 
north, About this time he ſhared the 
lands belonging to the Mowbrays jointly 
with the marquis of Berkley, the Howard; 
and Berkeys having married the co- 
heireſſes. In the 15th of Henry VII. he 
attended the king and queen to Calais, and 


the year following was conſtituted lord 


treaſurer of England. In the 4th year of 
Henry V HI. he had his ſhare of the ho- 
nours of the Engliſh army at the raking of 
Turwyn and Tournay. Afterwards he com- 
manded the army at Flodden-field, where 
James IV. king of Scotland loſt his life ; 

upon which expedition he was aſſiſted by 
his two ſons, Thomas lord admiral, and 
Edmund who commanded the van. For 
theſe ſervices he bad a noble addition 
made to his arms, and the title of duke of 


Norfolk, which was firſt beſtowed upon 
his father 


ohn, Was reſtored to him. 
This worthy nobleman was twice married. 
His firſt wife was Eligabeth daughter and 
ſole heir to fir Frederick Tilney, * widow 
of Humphrey Bourcbier lord Berners, by 
whom he had eight ſons, of which only 
three ſurviv d him, viz. Thomas, created 
earl of Surrey in his father's life-time, fir 
Edward Howard, knight of the garter, 
and Edmund, He had alſo by ev afore- 
ſaid wife three daughters. His ſecond 
wife was Agnes daughter of fir Philip 
Tilney, by whom he had iſſue, William, 
created lord Howard of Effingham, the fit 
of that branch, and Thomas ; who marry- 
ing the lady Margaret Douglas, daughter 
to Margaret queen of Scots, and Niece to 
king Henry VIII. was upon that account 
ſuſpected of attempting the crown: for 
which he was committed to the Tower, 
where he died the 29th of queen Eliza- 
6betb's reign, He had other children by the 
ſaid Agnes, whom 1 Have no 1 12 5 to 
make: mention. roy 


Chama Ss Gb ſon of: hows 
Hyword the ſeeond duke of Neffolk above 
mentioned: to whom he ſucceeded in ho- 
nours and eſtate, being carl of Surrey in 
In the fzth of 
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21ry VIII. he was appointed lord de- 
oy Ireland, where he ſuppreſſed the 
O Neals and O Carrols. Afﬀterwards he 
was named general againſt the Scors; and 
all chis while his father was alive. After 
his father's deceaſe, he was Rill continued 
general in the expeditions againſt Scotland. 


accomodate matters between pope Cle- 
ment VII. and Henry VIII. the duke of 
Norfolk was ſent over ambaſſador to the 
French court, to afſert his maſter's pre- 
tenſions. In the 18th year of king Henry, 
he marched to the aſſiſtance of the earl of 
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preſs that memorable inſurrection called 
the Pilgrimage of Grace. Yet notwith- 
ſtanding theſe and many other ſervices 
which this family had performed, both he 
and his fon Henry (who was now earl of 
Surrey, upon his father's being duke) not 
only fell into diſgrace, but both were con- 


tion, that the miſdemeanor ſcarce ſeemed 
to deſerve a royal frown. The ſecrer of 
the iragedy was this: The noble family 
of the Howards, tho' they went great 
lengths in favour of king Henry's projects, 
yer did ſo, it ſeems, more out of reſpect 
to his perſon, than for any opinion they 
had of his cauſe: which occaſioned them 
frequently to act underhand in favour of 


appeared very zealous in the proſecution' 
of cardinal WYolſey, Ann Bullen, Thomas 
Cromwell, and generally in oppoſing all 
thoſe that were endeayouring to introduce 
the Reformation. This the other party 
being appriſed of, laboured all they could 
to rc Howard tamily. And none 
was more bent upon it than Seymour 
earl of Hartford, uncle to prince Edward, 
who, with. ſome, others, were reſolved to 
remove both the duke of Norfo/k and his 
{on the earl of Surrey out of the way; for 
he apprehended that the earl of Surrey 
might marry princeſs Mary, and ſo one 
time or other make ſuch an intereſt, as to 
defeat all the pretenſions of the Seymour 
family, who began now to hold up their 
heads very high. (4) The duke in the 
mean time for cd. che worſt ; he ſaw a 
* parhament. 


called 10 deſtroy bim by an 
act of attainder, ſince there was not 


1 


When the French were endeavouring. to 


Shrewsbury, and others, in order to ſup- 


demned to die, upon ſo trivial an accuſa- 


the church, and fill up the breaches that. 
were daily made. Upon this view they | 


matter enough to ruin him by common 
* law.” This made him take a reſolution 
to try the way of mercy, and acknowledge. 
himſelf guilty; and tho' he found not 
mercy at the hands of men, yer providence 
took him into her protection, and preſery- 
ed him from the fatal blow. (4 King 
Henry VIII. was now confined to his 
bed by his laſt ſickneſs, wherefore, on 
the 27th of Fanuary, 1547, the royal 
aſſent was given by thoſe commiſſioned 
by the king, and the execution was po- 
ſicively ordered to be the next morning. 
There was no ſpecial matter in the act, 
but that of the coat of arms, which he 
and his anceſtors were wont to give, ac- 
cording to records in the herald's office; 
ſo that this was condemned by all perſons 
as a moſt inexcuſable act of tyranny. 
But the death of the king that night put 
a ſtop to the execution; which, tho it 
was concealed three days from the nation, 
yet we are aſſured it was revealed by an 
extraordinary viſion to the duke that 
morning, by which he narrowly and 
fortunately eſcaped. But both parties 
made their inferences from this calamity 
that befel him. The Romaniſis ſaid, it 
was God's juſt | vengeance upon him, 
for his too great obſequiouſneſs to the 
king in many particulars; but the Re- 
formers ſaid, it Was a juſt return upon 
him, for what he had acted againſt Cram- 
well, and many others, upon account of 
* Opinions.” £ like providential puniſh- 


— 


* 


| * 
ment is ſaid to haye been inflicted upon 
Seymour, when he was in the following 
reign beheaded, aun 155 1, for attempt- 
ing che life of the duke of Northumberland, 
aud others of the priyy-cquneil.. © ( His 
| © innocence ag to this crime, made others to 
believe this puniſhment to he more the 
© hand of heaven, particularly for che at- 
tainder of the duke of Noarfoll, and the 
death of che, earl of Sur ne). It is 
hard to vindicare has facrilegiops attempts 
© vppn, churghes; And bickade nds, Which 
ay heavy upgn him and his family.” 
Thus providence; is hall d in 70 be n party 
by men of differeht intereſts, and every re- 
markable inner nich happens to an ad- 
| Almighty, Which ſome bayer the gonfi- 


dence to apply to open, i 555 vil⸗ 
lainies. Tho the duke of Norfolk very 
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fortunately eſcaped the ax by king Hen- 
ry VIIT's death, yet he was ſtill kept pri- 
ſoner in the Tower all Edward VT's reign, 
and not diſcharged till the firſt of queen 
Mary, anno 1553, 1 Kh a year after 
he had obtained his freedom. He was 
twice married. His firſt wife was Ann 
daughter of king Edward IV. by whom 


he had iſſue only one fon Thomas, who 


died young: His ſecond wife was Eliza- 
beth daughter of Edward Stafford duke of 
Buckingham, by whom he had iſſue two 
ſons, Henry earl of Surrey, beheaded in 
his father's life-time, and Thomas, from 
whom deſcended another branch of the 
Howards, earls of Suffolk. He had alſo a 
daughter Mary, married to Henry Fitzroy, 
natural ſon of king Henry VIII. they had 
no iflue, the marriage never being conſum- 


mated. 


Henry Howard (x), ſon of the above-ſaid 
Thomas Howard duke of Norfolk, by his 
wife Elizabeth daughter of Edward duke 


education at Windſor, in the company of 
Henry Fitzroy duke of Richmond, natural 
fon of king Henry VIII. ' Afterwards they 
both went to Paris, to learn the language, 
and improve themſelves in other prince- 


like qualifications. When the famous in- 


terview was between the kings of Englaud 
and France, in the year 1532, theſe two 

noblemen coming from Paris into 
Picardy, were much taken notice of by 
the principal perſons of both nations. 
They increaſed every day in their friend- 
ſhip, which was ſtill made .firmer by a 
contract of marriage between the duke of 
Richmond, and Mary ſiſter to Henry earl of 
Surrey. But the duke dying in July 1536, 
Surrey, either to divert his grief upon ac- 
count of the death of his dear friend, or to 
indulge his genius, berook himſelf to tra- 
velling. He firſt ' viſited the emperor's 
court, where he had ſome converſation 
with Cornelius Agripps, the great natural 
magician,” who, as the Drayton de- 
the image of « beautiful Florentine lady 
called Geraldine. "Florence at that time 
was one of the politeſt cities in Europe, 
which, together wich the defire the earl 


of Surrey had to have & fight of Geraldine, 


In his youth he had his 
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a deſign to purſue his travels, from which 


—_ 


wed him in a glaſs | „ not be 5 
with each other's apprehenſion. On the 


induced him to take his next journey into 
Italy. He had not been long there before 
he challenged all comers, of what nation 
ſoever, at a tournament, as a compliment 
in defence of the excellencies of the fam'd 
Geraldine. The duke of Florence had the 
curioſity to become acquainted with this 
noble ſtranger; and being informed of all 
particulars concerning his family, he en- 
tertained him in the manner becoming his 
quality; and an order being given out for 
a tournament, the earl acquitted himſelf 
with ſingular applauſe. The duke was ſo 


taken with his behaviour, that he made 


him very great offers to remain with him; 
but the earl deſired to be excuſed, having 


notwithſtanding he was prevented, by 
preſſing letters from his maſter king Hen- 
ry VIII. who required his preſence in 
England with all ſpeed. Accordingly he 
returns home with the greateſt of cha- 
rafters, both for politeneſs, bravery, and 
all other accompliſhments to make him 
acceptable and uſeful to his prince. It was 
not long after his arrival, when a juſting 


| being appointed at Weftiminſter, May 1, 


1540, he ſhewed his dexterity in the uſe 
of arms, as a defendant againſt the chal- 
lengers, fir John Dudley, fir Thomas Sey- 
mour, and others. In the year 1542, he 
commanded part of the army in which 
his father was general, and in the month 
of October penetrated into Scotland, laying 
waſte a great many of their towns. In 
1544 he was field marſhal in the Engliſò 


army, at the taking of Boulogne in France, 


and the year follow ing was made captain- 

neral of all the forces in thoſe parts. 
But all this while thoſe that were enemies 
to his fortunes and family were contriving 
his deſtruction, the chief grounds where- 
of, as I obſerved before, was the jea- 
louſy of the Seymours, who had, by de- 
grees, impoſed upon the king in his diſ- 
tavour. herefore on the 12th of De- 
cember, 1546, he and his father were both 
committed to the Tower, the one by land, 
the other by water, not being acquainted 


13th of Januaty, 1547, be was arraigned 
at Guild-hall, by a timorous jury, who 
| durſt not oppoſe the inrimarions given by 


the court. (y) The evidence amounted 
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foreign education qualified him to tranſact 


to no more than ſome complaints of the 
« father, who thought his great ſervices 
too little regarded, and ſome indiſcreet 
« threatenings of the ſon. It was alſo al- 
« ledged, that the father gave the coat of 
arms belonging to the prince of Wales, 
« and the fon gave the arms of Edward 
the Confeſſor. Bur this ſeemed rather a 
« prerence to create a clamour among the 
« people, and to cover the want of more 
material objections.. However, the earl 
was brought in guilty, and beheaded on 
Tower-bill, Fanuary 19, 1547. * (2) And 
it was generally condemned as an act of 
great hardſhip and ſeverity, which load- 
© ed the Seymours with a popular odium 
© that they could never overcome.” He was 
a man of rare qualities, great wit, and 
more than ordinary learning, but parti- 
cularly hatred the earl of Hartford. 
(a) Alſo the Sey mours were apprehenſive 


upon the king's death, of the oppoſition 


they might meet with from the earl of 
« Surrey, who was of high ſpirit, had a 
« vaſt fortune, and was head of the Romr/b 
party. His body was firſt buried in the 
church of All- hallous, Barking, near the 
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Tower, where continuing till the reign of 
king James I. his bones and aſhes were re- 
moved by his ſon Henry earl of Northamp- 
ton, to Framlingham in Suffolk, where be- 
ing depoſited, a ſtately tomb was erected 
over them, at the charge of the ſaid earl. 
His memory has been celebrated ever fince 
by the greateſt wits of the times, viz. Le- 
land, Turberville, Drayton, who recommend 
him as a pattern and great reformer of the 


Engliſh poetry. We have the following 


account of his works. 

1. Several elegant Epiſtles. 

2. Songs and Sonnets, London, Octob. 
1565, 1587; together with ſeveral Pieces 
of Sir Thomas Wyat, Sir Francis Bryan, 
and other Wits of Henry VIII's Reign. 

3. The Eccleſiaſtes of Solomon. 

4. Several Pſalms of David. 

5. Bocas his Epiſtle to Pinus. : 

6. The Æneids of Virgil, tranſlated 
with ſingular art and judgment, ſticking 
cloſe to the original almoſt line for line. 
A farther account may be ſeen of the excel- 
lences of the earl of Surrey's performances, 


in Michael Drayton, in his England's He- 
roical Epiſtles. „ 


ARTI CIT N. 
Lives of Arcbbiſbops and Biſhops. 


hn Allen (b). His name is recorded in 

both our univerſities, while he was a 
young man, tho' he had his education 
chiefly abroad, eſpecially in Italy, where 
he was dignified with the title of LL. D. 
and was afterwards incorporated in the 
ſame degrees in Oxford, anno 1525, His 


matters abroad; to which purpoſe he was 
ſent to Rome by Warbam archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. Upon his return he was em- 
ployed by cardinal Wolſey, who made him 
one of the judges of his legatine court. 
He appeared very active in the commiſ- 
ſion for diſſolving thoſe monaſteries, the 
revenues whereef were to be employed in 
the cardinal's two colleges. By this means 
he fell into the road of preferment, ſo that 


at laſt he was, March 13, 1528, conſe- 


— 
— 
** 


crated archbiſhop of Dublin, and ſoon 
after made chancellor of Ireland. But, 
after all, his exit was very tragical. When 
the earl of Kildare was up in arms, his 
eldeſt ſon Thomas Fitzgerald took this 
archbiſhop priſoner, and ordering him to 
be brought before him, and to knee] down, 
his brains were daſhed our with a club. 
This barbarous murder happened Juiy 28, 
1534, in the 58th year of the archbiſhop's 
age. Some of our hiſtorians take the li- 
berty to pry into the ſecrets of divine 
juſtice upon this occaſion, and make his 
death a juſt reraliation for the evil prac- 
tices he was charged with at the diſſolu- 
tion of the forty monaſteries, eſpecially in 
that of the priory of Daventry in North- 
amptonſhire, which was confifcated by 
force, contrary to the meaning of. the 


(=) Echard Hiſt. of Empl. vol. 2. p. 29 
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(a) Bidem. 


(5) Tam. Campion Hifl. Hybern. 1633, 5. 120. Jacobus Wares de Pref. Hybern, 1665, p. 118. Athen. Oxon. 
eommiſſion. 
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. 
commiſſion. The place where this mur- | him known at court; where he found in- 


der was committed was afterwards hedged | tereſt to be admitted one of the king's 
in, and ſequeſtred from any uſe, in de- | chaplains. Afterwards, the king under- 
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teſtation of the fact. Many misfortunes | 
which have ſince attended the family of 
the Fitzgeralds, have been attributed by 
| ſome ſpeculative perſons to that cruelty of 
their anceſtor, as indeed it often happens, 
that the divine juſtice cuts both ways like 
a two-edged ſword, while wicked men 
become inſtruments ro puniſh one another. 
His works are, 

1. Epiſtola de Pallii Significatione, Ac- 
tiva & Paſſroa. 

2. De Conſuetudinibus ac Statutis in Tui- 
torits Cauſis Obſer vandis. 


Henry Dean ſc), born in Gloceſterſpire, 
and ſent to Oxford for education. He be- 
came a monk, and was for ſome time ab- 
bot of Lanthony. King Henry VII. who 
was a good judge both of merit and capa- 
city, drew him out of his retirement, and, 
by degrees, rewarded him accordingly. 
e made him chancellor of [re/and, in 
which ſtation he proved very ſerviceable, 
by obſerving the motions of Perkin Wer- 
beck, who perſonated Richard duke of 
York, the ſecond ſon of Edward IV. This 
ſervice was requited with the biſhoprick 
of Bangor, conferred upon him in the year 
1496, from whence, anno 1500, he was 
tranſlated to Salisbury, upon the deceaſe of 
John Blyth. John Morton archbiſhop of 
Canterbury dying in the beginning of 1501, 
Henry Dean was preferred to that lee, 
which he enjoyed not very long. He died 
February 16, 1503. His character, in all 
reſpects, was anſwerable to the good opi- 
nion Henry VII. had conceived of him. 


Edward Lee (4), ſon of Richard Lee of 
Lee-magna in Kent, eſquire, and grandſon 
of fir Richard Lee, knight, twice lord- 
mayor of London. He had part of his 
education in both our univerſities, being 
admitted ſtudent in Magdalen college in 
Oxford, about the year 1499, where he 
took degrees in arts, and then removed to 
Cambridge. Here he compleated his ſtu- 
dies, and became eminent in all ſorts of 
literature, ſo as to be able to entertain 
Eraſmus in all ſorts of critical learning, tho 
he was ſcarce an equal match for that great 
man. By degrees his paris and learning made 


ſtanding that he had a talent for buſineſs, 
as well as for the ſchools, he was employ- 
ed in ſeveral embaſſies abroad, and was 
joined with ſir Francis Porntz to the em- 
peror's court. In 1523, he went with 
lord Morley and fir William Huſſy, with 
the garter, to Ferdinand duke of Auſtria. 
In 1529 he was joined with Thomas Bullen 
earl of Wiltſhire, and Fobn Stokefley biſhop 
of London, to take care of the king's in- 
tereſt at Rome, concerning the divorce ; 
upon which occaſion he carried himſelf 
with that caution, as not ro incur the 
queen's diſpleaſure. The ſame year in 
February, he was made chancellor of 
Sarum, upon the reſignation of Thomas 
Winter. While he was abroad he took 
the degree of D. D. in ſome foreign uni- 
verſity, and the latter end of October, 
1531, was incorporated in the ſame de- 
gree in Oxford. The ſame year he was 
conſecrated archbiſhop of Vr, where he 
died September 13, 1544, aged 62, and 
was buried in the cathedral. He had the 
character of being an univerſal ſcholar, 
and was ranked among the bright men of 
the age; a zealous oppoſer of Luther's 
opinions; and tho carried away with the 
ſtream as to the article of the ſupremacy, 
yet tis thought he went, as moſt others 
did, very unwilling into that intereſt ; 
and his backwardneſs in oppoſing the in- 
ſurrection called the P:/grimage of Grace, 
was an inſtance, that he was not well 
pleaſed with the ſeizure of monaſtick 
lands. In the main, he had a good cha- 
racter as to all common duties, both with 
regard to God and his neighbour. His 
works are, | 

I. Annotationum libri duo, alter in An- 
nationes prioris editionis Novi Teſtament 
D. Eraſmi, alter in annotationes poſterioris 
editions ejuſdem, Baſil. qu. 15 20. 

2. Index Annotationum prioris libri. 

3. Epiſt. Nuncupatoria ad D. Eraſmum. 

4. Epiſtola Apologetica qud reſpondet 
D. Eraſmi Epiſtolis. | 

6. Epiſtolæ varie ad Eraſmum. 

6. Epicedia Clarorum Virorum. 

7. De Inſulis Vulcaniis. 

8. Apologia contra quorundum Calum- 
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nias, 1520. | 
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( 7 Godwin of Engliſb Biſhops. Pat. bs Hen. VII. Pat. 12. Hen. VII. Anth. Wood Athen. Oxon. 
(4) Dr. Pitts de illuſt. Angl. Script. Godwin of Englis Biſhops, Leland, Anth. Wood in Athen. 
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oftendentes, 1520. 


of Tuam in Ireland, December 2. 1503. 


Book II. Art. III. Archi pape and Biſhops. Hen.VIII. 175 


o. Comment. in univerſ.Pentateuch. Moy- 
„is. Manuſcript. 

TI meet with the following performances 
publiſh'd againſt archbiſhop Lee. 1. Re- 
ponſio ad Annotationes Edwardi Lee. Antv. 
qu. 1520. by Def. Eraſmus. 2. Efuſtole 
aliquot virorum illuſtrium Lei virulentiam 


Philip Pinſon (e), educated in Oxford, 
among the Minorites or Greyfriers, of 
which order he was a member, and very 
eminent both for piety and learning. He 
firſt became coadjutor to Adrian de Caſtello, 
biſhop of Bath and Mells, and after wards 


was promoted to the archiepiſcopal ſee 
He died three days after of the Plague. 


William Roofby (J), born in Yorkſhire, 
and brother to fir Richard Rookby, treaſurer 
of Ireland, He had his education in the 
univerſity of Oxford, where he proceeded 
doctor of the canon-law, and being or- 
dain'd prieſt, was admitted rector of San- 
dal, and vicar of Hallifax in Yor*ſhrre. 
In the year 1507, by the favour of pope 
Julius II. he was made Biſhop of Meath 
in Treland, and one of the king's council 
in that kingdom. The latter end of 1511, 
he was tranſlated to Dublin, and the year 
1515 made chancellor of Ireland, in 
which office, 'tis ſuppoſed, he continued 
till his death, which happened November 
29, 1521. He built two chapels, one ar 
Sandal near Doncaſter, the other at Halli- 
fax, ordering by his will, that his heart 
ſhould be buried in the latter, and his bo- 
dy in the former place. | 


William Warham (g), born at Okely in 
Hampſhire. His father was Richard War- 
ham, a gentleman of good account of the 
faid place. He was inſtructed in the ru- 
diments in Vincheſter ſchool, and from 
thence removed to New-College in Oxford, 
where he wis admitted fellow in 1475. 
He apply'd himſelf diligently to the ca- 
non-law, in which having compleated the 
degree of Doctor, he left the univerſity, 
ann. 1488. About the ſame time he plea- 


ded in the court of arches, and ſoon after | 


was choſen chief moderator of the ſchool 
of laws in St. Edward's pariſh in Ox- 
ford. On the 2d of November, 1493, he 
was made chantor of Wells, and the 13th 
of February following, maſter of the 
rolls. While he enjoyed chis office, king 
Henry VII. ſent him to the duke of Bur- 
gundy, to expoſtulate with him concerning 
the two impoſtors, Lambert (now in the 
Tower) and Perkin Werbeck, whom the 
dutcheſs had play'd upon the Eugliſb 
nation in favour of the houſe of York. 
Dr. Warbam's inſtructions were to diſabuſe 
the duke, by convincing him that his 
dutcheſs impos d upon his credulity, as 
ſhe did upon a great many more. Mar- 
ham managed this affair fo well, and fo 
much to his maſter's ſatisfaction, as to 
have the ſee of London beſtowed upon him 
for the ſervice, having the temporalities 
deliver'd to him, Ofober 1, 1502. and as 
a farther recompence he was made lord 
chancellor, and November 29, 1504. tran- 
flared to the fee of Canterbury. He reg 
main'd a great favourite all the reſt of 
Henry VIIth's reign, and ſeem'd to have 
no competitor in the beginning of Henry 
VIIIth's ; till Thomas Wolſey ſtarting up as a 
powerful rival, walk'd him gradually our 
of ſeveral honourable ſtarions, till at laſt 
he wholly poſſeſs d the king, and obliged 
the good archbiſhop to ſubmit for quierneſs 
ſake to ſeveral things that were very 
much againſt his inclination, and contrary 
to the publick good. Molſey indeed was 
excellently qualified by nature to manage 
affairs of the higheſt concern. He wanted 
neither ambition to ſpur him on, nor 
would he ſpare any pains either to ſerve 
his prince and country, or level the wa 

to make his own fortune. He had already 
dived fo far into the king's inclinations, as 
to know how to bait his hook, and from a 
low ſtation in the church, was become 
maſter of ſeveral conſiderable dignities, 
and was ſtill mounting higher, the king's 
generoſity ſcarce allowing him time to 
breathe; ſo at laſt he was madearchbiſhop 
of York, loaded with commendams, and 
made lord chancellor in Warbam's place. 
Afterwards being created cardinal, and ap- 


pointed the pope's legate, he lay very hard 


(e) Facobus Warzus de Preſ. Hibern. 1665. Pp. 250. 
then. Oxon. x +; a 


(f) Jacobus Waræus de Preſ. Hibern, p. 117% calf 
Tho. Wolſey, Arch. Ebor. fol. 15 5. ; dn N 


— 


(£ ) Godwin of Engliþ Biſhops. Athen. Oxon. and 
Lib. Antiq. Oxonien. I. 1. p. 293. Eraſmus in Epiſt. 
Jobn Stow, Chron. &c. 


upon 
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Jupon the archbiſhop of Canterbury, call- 
ing many cauſes that belong'd to that fee 
into the legatine courts, and cramping the 
ordinary's power by frequent inſtances. 
Theſe were high provocations ; and had 
not Warbam been a man of temper, as 
well as of a chriſtian diſpoſition, he might 
have reſented Wolſey's treatment fo far as 
to have put the whole nation in a com- 
buſtion. | | 

This moderation was conſpicuous thro' 
the whole life of this worthy prelate, 
but moſt eſpecially it appear'd when the 

enquiry about che divorce was firſt ſer a 
foot: for tho' Warham was made choice 

of for one of the queen's managers, yet 
he carried himſelf ſo prudently as not to 
diſguſt either party; while Volſey, an entire 
creature of the king's, and a grand, if 
not the firſt promoter of the d ſign, ſunk 

in his majeſty's favour, and vaniſht like a 
court meteor, before the face of his rival, 
if Warham may be call'd a rival, who 
had nothing in view, beſides the juſtice of 
the cauſe. VWarbam, tis true, was a com- 
pleat courtier, yet he always kept within 
bounds, neither irritating his prince, nor de- 
baſing his character. He comply 'd fo far 
with king Henry's will, as to ſubmit to 
the exorbitant compoſition upon account 
of the premunire, and complimented him 
with that unintelligible title of head of 
the church, inſerted in the form of the 
clergy's ſubmiſſion; but yet he fought ſo 
dexierouſly, that nothing was concluded 
either in regard of the divorce, or the 
pope's ſupremacy while he lived, death 
removing him at a favourable juncture, 
Auguſt 22, 15323 as if providence had 
taken care that he ſhould go off with .a 
clear character. | | 

(hb) If credit may be given to a well-at- 
teſted relation, this good archbiſhop fore- 
told what would be, the conſequence of 
the preſent meaſures of the court. He 
often told his nephew and godſon, fir 

William Warham, that in a little time one 


ſame place in the king's favour; and tis 


Thomas would be placed in the ſee of 


Canterbury, whoſe doctrine, and undiſ- 
ciplin'd behaviour, would occaſion more 
miſchief to the church of Enzland, than 
che rare example of Thomas the martyr 
had contributed towards its happineſs ; 
and therefore adviſed his nephew to with- 
draw himſelf when that happened. This 
1s reported by Dr. Nicholas Harpsfield, from 
the mouth of fir William Warham him- 
lelf. Now Themas Cranmer immediate- 
ly ſucceeding archbiſhop Warbam in the 
ce of Canterbury, tis left to the reader 
to conſider how far this prophetick ſpeech 
was fulfill'd by his behaviour. There is 
no occaſion to add any more to the cha- 
racter of this great prelate (i); both co- 
temporary writers, and others ſince have 
done him juſtice, in repreſenting him to 
be a perſon throughly qualified for his 
ſtation: Juſt in his dealings, of good ad- 
dreſs, but free from flattery (4) ; a man of 
learning, and a great patron of all learned 
men, which appear'd by his generoſity to 
Eraſmus, whom he favour'd, not only 
by correſponding, but beſtowed a con- 
ſiderable benefice upon him towards ſup- 
porting his ingenious labours, and in token 
of a learned friendſhip, they preſented 
each other with their pictures. He lived 
in difficult times, and the poſts he enjoy d 
could not but engage him in all publick 
controverſies, which never were carried 
on with leſs offence. He had two great 
perſons to deal with, Wolſey an ambitious 
rival, and king Henry VIII. an ungovern- 
able prince, who knew no law but his will, 
and yet he kept them both in temper. 
Molſey was gain'd by all reaſonable conde- 
ſcenſions on Warbam's fide, who gave him 
little or no oppoſition in his legatine 
power. The king was kept within bounds 
by ſweet methods, which were Warham's 

culiar talent ; for while all others thac 
oppoſed the divorce were frown'd at by his 
majeſty (1), Warbam, as much an enemy 


to the project as the reſt, ſtill kept the 


10055 


believed, had he liv'd, his prudent manage- 


— * "WE "IF 2 4 tt 
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(+) Huic nepoti dicere ſolebat. a cujus ego rurſus ore 
aliquando audivi, futurum non ita multum poſt annis, ut 
Thomas quidam in metropolitana illa ſede locareiur, qui per 
laxam, & remiſſam vitæ licentioris . — 
conceſſam, perque prava dogmata magis Cantuarieniem, 
omnemque — Angliæ Eccleſiam deformaret, quam 
eam olim Thomas martyr ſuo martyrio amplificaſſet: ad- 
monuitque nepotem, ut fi quis forte Thomas eo vivo, ea 
ſede potiretur, ne ulla ratione in illius famulitium ſe aſcribi 


pateretur. Nicbela: Harpsfield: Hiſt, Eccl. Ang. p. 633. | 


(i) Quod Romz in tot egregiis cardinalibus, in tot orna- 
tiſſimis epiſcopis, in tot eruditiſſimis viris reliqueram, id 
totum in uno homine [Warham] mihi videbar reparaſſe. 
N Epiſt. ad cardinalem Grimani pridie calend. 

pril. 1515. 

(+) He was a great canoniſt, an able ſtateſman, a dex- 
terous courtier, and a favourer of learned men. Barnet 
Hiſt. Reform. p. 127. 

(7) Henrici octavi divortio a regina Catharina conſtanter 
adverſabatur. Nich. Harpsfield. Hiſt. Eccl. ſeculi 15. 
cap. 13. 

ment 
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ment would have prevented him from run- 
ning into ſuch extremities. But England 
was not worthy of ſo great a bleſſing; 
he was to be removed to make way for 
other inſtruments who were more pliable, 
and leſs qualified to guide the ſhip in ſo 
boiſterous a ſtorm. To conclude, arch- 
biſhop Warbam govern'd the ſee of Can- 
terbury 28 years, and tho' he expended 
near 30000 J. in repairing the buildings 
belonging to his ſee, yer he was always 
mindful of the poor, and at the ſame time 
advanced the circumſtances of his own fa- 
mily by conſiderable purchaſes. What he 
erform'd, as an author, are certain letters 
to his friend Eraſmus, and one remarkable 
ſpeech in parliament. 


SHEA. 
8 


John Alcock (m), born at Beverley in 
 Norkſhire; where he learnt his rudiments : 
and afterwards being ſent ro Cambridge, he 
made a ſwift progreſs through all che ſta- 
tions of academical learning, and became 
qualified for the higheſt preferments, 
which he gradually obtain'd. Not to 
mention thoſe of leſſer note, he was made 
dean of St. Stephens in Weſtminſter, and 
the year 1471. conſecrated biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter; from thence tranſlated ro Worceſter, 
in 1476. and ſo to Ely, in 1486. about 
which time king Henry VII. made him 
lord chancellor. Our hiſtorians give him 
the -beſt of characters ; even John Bale, 
who ſcarce ever ſpares any man, is plea- 


and other virtues becoming the primitive 
ages. He founded a free-ſchool at King- 
fon upon Humber, as alſo Jeſus college 
in Cambridge, upon the ruins of a de- 
cayed monaſtery of nuns, dedicated to St. 
Radegund. He repair'd, and beautified all 
the epiſcopal ſeats belonging to Ely. His 
revenues being large, he generouſly parted 
with them in hoſpitality and pious foun- 
dations, while he himſelf, by his parſimo- 
nious way of living, ſeem'd to want ne- 
ceſſaries. When he had govern d his dio- 
ceſe 14 years to the general benefit both 
of church and ſtate, he departed this life, 
October 1, 1500. His works are, | 
1. In ſeptem Pſalmos Pænitentiales. 

2. Homiliæ vulgares. 

3. Mons Perfectionis. 


7•— 


ſed to extol him for his charity, chaſtity, | 


4. Abbatia Spiritus Sancti. 

5. Galli-cantus ad Pradicatores, qu. 
1498. | | 
6. Meditationes Pie. . 


Thomas Beal (n), or Beel, educated a- 
mong the regular-canons of Sr. Mary's 
college in Oxford, of which he was made 
prior about 1508. Afterwards having taken 
the degree of D. D. he was choſen lord 
prior of Spittle, near Biſhopſgate in Lon- 
den; then being conſecrated a titular bi- 
ſhop, he was coadjutor to Richard Fitz- 
james biſhop of London. He died ſome 
time after 1529. | 


Chriſtopher Fiſher (o), educated in Ox- 
ford, was afterwards a prebendary of York, 
and biſhop of E/phine in Ireland. He died 
about 1511. 


Richard Fitzjames (p), of an ancient 
family at Redlinch in Somerſetſbire, where 
he was born. He was enter d a ſcholar in 
Merton college in Oxford, anno 1459, of 
which he was afterwards fellow. In 1473 
he was choſen proctor of the univerſity, 
and 1482 warden of Merton college, 
which he governed 25 years, holding ir 
in commendam many years, after he was 
made a biſhop. Edward IV. made choice 
of him for one of his chaplains; and, 1495, 
he became almoner and chief chaplain to 
king Henry VII. The year after, upon 
the king's nomination, he was elected bi- 
ſhop of Rocheſter, by the monks of that 
place; from whence he was tranſlated to 
Chichefter in 1503, and thence to London. 
1505, which ſee he governed till 1522, 

the year of his death. He was a prelate 
of a publick ſpirit; for beſides what he al- 
lowed himſelf for a decent ſubſiſtence, the 
reſt was diſtributed among the poor, and 
applied to the repairing of churches, and 
ſuch like good uſes; and, among other 
things, he founded a ſchool at Breton in 
Somerſetſhire, wherein he was afliſted by 
fir John Fitzjames, his brother, lord chief 

juſtice of Ireland. | 


Adrian de Caſtello (q), born at Cornero, 


| a ſmall town on the coaſt of Tuſcany. He 


laid fo good a foundation of learning in 


wm 


(mm) Godwin of Engliſh Biſhops. Jebn Bale de Script. 
Maj. Brit. Dr. Pitts de Script. © Se. l 
(n) Anth. Wood Athen, Oxon. | 

(9) Did. p. 649, 


SF 


(p) Pat. 21. Hen. VII. p. 2. M. 9. Godwin of Eng- | 
fp Biſhops. Athen. Oxon. 
" (4) Godwin of Eng/jfs Biſhops: Wood Athen, Oxom 
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his youth, that he was able to correſpond 
with the bright men of the age, in all 
kinds of polite literature. He had alſo a 
good head for buſineſs; which being ob- 
ſerved by Innocent VIII. biſhop of Rome, 
he ſent him towards Scotland, to compole 
ſome differences between king James III. and 
his ſubjects. But the king happening to be 
taken off, before his arrival, he made a halt 
at London, where his character and perſonal 
qualifications introduced him to John Mor- 
ton archbiſhop of Canterbury; who finding 
him to be a perſon of ſingular parts, and 
good addreſs, recommended him to king 
Henry VII. by whom he was made an 
agent for the Engliſb affairs at Rome. He 
improved himſelf ſo much in the king's 
favour, by his fidelity and aſſiduity, that, 
in 1503, he was promoted to the ſee of 
Hereford, and the year following tranſlated 
to Bath and Wells. He was allo in great 
favour at Rome with pope Alexander VI. 
who made him his ſecretary, and honour'd 
him with the purple. Theſe digniries he 
enjoyed quietly, till 1518. when entering 
into a conſpiracy with ſome cardinals, a- 
gainſt the pope that then governed, he 
died in diſgrace, having much to do to 
fave his life. He was a perſon of uncom- 
mon abilities, both natural and acquired; 
a great promoter of learning, eſpecially of 
writing politely in the Latin tongue; in 
which regard, he encouraged the publiſh- 
ing of the beſt Latin authors, and never 


failed to reward thoſe that diſtinguiſhed 


themſelves in any fort of learning. This 
induced him to make choice of his kinſ- 
man Polydore Vergil, whom he ſent over 


into England; chiefly, that he might be a 


pattern, and excite the ingenious to write 
politely, of which he himſelf has left 
ſome ſpecimens, viz. 2 | 
1. De Sermone Latino, & Modo Latine 
loquendi, Baſil. 15 13. 
2. De Venatione, ibidem. 
. Fulia III. Iter. Carpion. | 
4. De vera Phileſophia ex quatuor Doc- 
foribus Eccleſia, Bonon. 1507. 


Jobn Arundel (r), ſon of ſir Rainfred 


Arundel of Talvern in Cornwall, born in 
the ſaid county, and educated in Exeter 
college in Oxford. He was made a canon 


of Windſor, anno 1479, and about the 
ſame time rector of Sutton-Courtney in 


Berkſhire, enjoying ſucceſſively ſeveral other 


benefices. The 6th of November, 1496, 
he was conſecrated biſhop of Coventry and 
Litchfield, and from thence tranſlated to 
Exeter in une 1502, where he ſat not 
very long, dying March 15, 1503. 


Thomas Corniſh (s), born in Somer/et- 
ſhire, educated in Oriel college in Oxford, 
where he became fellow, and M.A. In 
1492 he was made a titular biſhop, and 
co-adjutor to Richard Fox, at that time 
biſhop of Bath and Wells; his title was 
Epiſcopus Tynenſis.s He had ſeveral ſpi- 
ritualities beſtowed upon him, to ſupport 
his dignity; July 29, 1493, the maſter- 
ſhip of Oriel college; July 1497, the vi- 
carage of S/. Cuthbert's in Wells; in 1505 
the vicarage of Chew in Somerſ#t/hire, 
with ſeveral other benefices. He was alſo 
ſome time co-adjutor to Hugh Oldham bi- 
ſhop of Exeter. He died Fuly 3, 1513. 


Charles Booth (t), educated in the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, where he became 
D.D. He was afterwards archdeacon of 
Buckingham, and chancellor of the marſhes 
of Wales. Being conſecrated biſhop of 
Hereford November 30, 15 16, he poſſeſſed 
that ſee till 1534, in which year he died. 


Thomas Chard (u), a Benedictin monk, 


born in Devoyſhire, educated among thoſe 
of his order in Oxford. Being made a ti- 


cular biſhop, and ſtiled Epiſcopus Salubriæ, 
he became co-adjutor ro Hugh Oldham bi- 
ſhop of Exeter. Several benefices were 
beſtowed upon him, to ſupport his dig- 
nity. In che year 1512, the vicarage of 
Wellington in Somerſetſhire ; in the year 
15 15, the priory of Mountacute in the 
ſame county; in the year 1521, the rec- 
tory of Tyntenhall within the dioceſe of 
Wells, with ſeveral other benefices. By 
the probate of his will it appears, that he 
died about the year 1543. 


Thomas Makerel (x) had his education 
in Univerſity college in Oxford, where he 
was admitted M.A. March 8, 1508. After- 
wards proceeding in divinity, he was in- 


— 


* 


(r) Godwin of Egli Biſhops. Pat. 11. Her. VII. J Holden, 2. 25. Godwin of Engljþ Biſhops. 


p- 1. Athen. Oxon. 


(5) Wood Athen. Oxon. 
(#*) Fat. 8. Hen. VIII. p. 2. Off Prerq. Cant. Regift. 


Cu Rag. Pyning. in Off. Prerog. Cant. 2. 17. Aten. 
Oxon. | | | 
(*) John Stow Chron. p. 573. Athen. Oxon. 
corporated 


, . . a. 


— 
— 
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corporated doctor of that faculty in Cam- 
bridge, 1516. Hiſtorians give him the 
title of prior of Berlings in Lincolnſbire; 
and, according to John Stow, he was an 
abbot and ſuffragan biſhop. Upon the 
diſſolution of the leſſer monaſteries, in 
1536, Dr. Makerel was one that appeared 
at the head of 20000 men in Lincoinſbire, 
and was ſtiled Captain Cobler, by way of 
reproach. Their firſt riſing was in October, 
che year above-mentioned. They forced 
the country to come in, and ſuch, as would 
not ſwear to the articles they had drawn 
up, were impriſoned ; among theſe, a 
certain prieſt, chancellor to the biſhop of 
Lincoln, proving refractory, was beheaded. 
The king ſent down an army againſt them, 
under the: command of Charles Brandon 
duke of Suffo/k, the earl of Shrewsbury, 
and the earl of Rutland, by whom they 
were quickly diſperſed, and the chiefs of 
the inſurrection taken and executed. About 
ſix days after this inſurrection began, an- 
other much more formidable appeared in 
Yorkſhire, under the command of Robert 
Aske, eſq; who was joined by a great 
number of the nobility and gentry. Dr. 
Makerel was executed at Tyburn, March 
12, 1537, Together with five prieſts, 
whereof one was vicar of Louth in Lin- 
colnſhire ; alſo ſeven laymen ſuffered at the 
ſame time, on the ſame account. 


8 
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Richard Mayho (y), or Mayhew, born 

at Hungerford in Berkſh:ire, inſtructed in 
the claſſicks at Winchefter ſchool ; from 
whence removing to New college in Ox- 
ford, anno 1459, he was admitted fellow, 
and ordained prieſt in the year 1467. In 
1480 he was Choſen preſident of Magda- 
len college, being then D. D. In the be- 
ginning of May, 1501, he was made arch- 
deacon of the Eaſt- Riding in Yorkſhire, 
On the 1oth of May the ſame year, he 
was ſent over to Spazr, to tranſact ſome 
aftairs relating to the match between prince 
Arthur and the infanta. In 1503 he was 
made chancellor of Oxford; and the year 
after being one of the council, and almo- 
ner to the king, he was promoted to the 
ſee of Hereford, having the temporalities 
confirm'd to him November 1, 1504. He 
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education in both our univerſities. 


buried in his own cathedral. By his laſt 
will he gave fix ſhillings and eight-pence 
a- piece to fifty prieſts of Oxford, to pray for 
his ſoul, and bequeathed a conſiderable le- 
gacy of books to New college. 


George Athequa (2), a Spaniard by 
birth, D. D. of the order of St. Dominick, 
called Black-friers. He was one of queen 
 Catharine's domeſtick chaplains, by whoſe 
intereſt he was promoted to the ſee of 


Landaff, March 8, 1516. 


William Atwater (a), of Somerſetſbire, 
educated in Magdalen college in Oxford, 
where he became fellow, and D.D. In 
1489 he was made rector of Hawkbridge in 
the dioceſe of Wells, enjoying ſeveral other 
benefices ſucceſſively. In 1499 he was 
made a canon of Hindfor, and fellow of 
Eaton college, and the ſame year re- 
giſtrary of the order of the garter; till 
moving on to other preferments: ſo that, 
anno 1502, he was made dean of the 
king's chapel, and 1506 chancellor of 
Lincoln, of which ſee he was conſecrated 
biſhop, anno 1514. He was a noted dif- 
putant, while he lived in the univerſity, 
and no leſs dexterous in the management 
of ſtate affairs, which he was often em- 
ployed in, during the miniſtry of cardinal 
Molſey, ſharing of the lawrels of the better 
part of his adminiſtration, and being a 
continual check to his ambition. He lived 
not to be a ſpectator of that great favou- 
rite's fall, which would have been a ſenſible 
mortification to his gray hairs, who de- 
parted this life February 4, 1520, aged 81, 


William Moor (b) had an academical 
He 
was a ſuffragan biſhop, and poſſeſſed ſe- 
veral benefices upon that account. In 
1537 he was made a prebendary of York, 
and 1539 archdeacon of Leiceſter, in the 
place of Edmund Bonner, promoted to the 
ſee of Hereford. Some accounts make him 
the laſt abbot of Walden, and that he had 
the rectories of Bradwell and Weſft-Tilbury 
beſtowed upon him, in lieu of a penſion. 


John Morgan (c), otherwiſe Dung, a 


died the 18th. of April, 1516, and was | 


— 


Welſhman, educated in Oxford, where he 


% Pat. 20. Hen. VII. p. 1. M. 26. Of. Prereg. 
Cant. Reg. Holden. Q. 18, Godwin of E ngl;/ Biſhops. 


Athen Oxon. 


(. Godwwin of Engliß Biſhops. 


{ a) Godwin of Engl. Biſhops. Heylin. Athen. Oxon. c. 

(6) Dugdale Monaſt. Wood Athen. Oxon. | 

(c) Pat. 12. Hen. VII. p. 1. M. 5. Godwin of Eng- 
1 Biſhops. Wood Athen. Oxon. 
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was honoured with the degree of LL. D. 
In 1484 he was made dean of Windſor, in 


the place of William Bewley. Afterwards 
he was promoted to the ſee of S. Davids, 
on the deceaſe of Hugh Pavy, having the 
temporalities reſtored to him, Novemb. 23, 
1496. He died about April, or May, 
1504, and was buried on the ſouth fide of 
the cathedral of Sf. Davids. 


Richard Nikky (d), or Nix, born in 
'Somerſetſhire, educated in Oxford, where 
he was LL. D. In the year 1473 he had 
a benefice beſtowed upon him at Aſbbury, 
in the dioceſe of Sarum. In 1489 he was 
made rector of Chedſey in Somerſetſhire, 
being then alſo prebendary of Wells; in 
1492 he became vicar-general to Richard 
Fox biſhop of Bath and Wells; in 1496 he 
was made a canon of Wind/or, dean of 
Exeter, &c. Ar laſt, on the death of 
Thomas Fane, he was advanced to the ſee 
of Norwzch, having the temporalities con- 
firmed to him, April 24, 1501, by the 
name of Richard Nikky clerk, dean of the 
king's chapel, He enjoyed that ſee 35 
years, dying very old, and deprived of his 
light, anno 1536, and was ſucceeded by 
William Rugg, or Repps, D. D. of Cam- 
bridge, and abbot of the Benedictin mona- 
- ſtery at Hulme. 


Edmund Audley (e), ſo called from the 
title enjoyed by his family, his firname be- 
ing Teuchet; the ſon of James Touchet 
lord Audley. He was educated in Lincoln 
college in Oxford, where he rook the de- 
gree of B. A. anno 1469. He gradually 
moved through ſeveral preferments, to 
which he was intitled by his extraordinary 
merits. In 1471 he was made prebendary 
of Lincoln, in 1475, prebendary of Wells, 
and ſoon after archdeacon of the Eaft- 
Riding in Yorkſhire. His next riſe was to 
the ſee of Rocheſter, from whence he was 
tranſlated to Hereford, and in the year 
1502 removed to Salisbury, with the ad- 
ditional title of chancellor of the garter. 
He died at Ramsbury in Wiltſhire, Auguſt 
23, 1524, very much advanced in years. 
He was a great benefactor to Lincoln col- 
lege, and, in every branch of his character, 


was eſteemed as a pattern to others. Tis 


4 


| 


obſerved, that from his time, till 1671 


that Seth Ward recovered tho title, no 


biſhop of Saliſbury had been chancellor of 
the garter; but ſince biſhop Ward, the 
title has been annexed to that ſee. 


Jerome de Nugutiis V, by birth an 
Italian, was made biſhop of Worceſter 
in 1522, which he kept ſeveral years, and 
was ſucceeded by Hugh Latymer, ann. 1535. 


Hugh Oldham (g, born at Mancheſter 
in Lancaſhire, and deſcended from a fa- 
mily of good account in the ſaid county, 
Being fitted for the univerſity, he was ſent 
to Oxford, where he remained ſome time, 
and removed to Cambridge, where he 
compleated his ſtudies, and took the de- 
gree of D. D. In September 1495 he was 


made prebendary of Sarum, being about 
the ſame time a canon of Lincoln, and 


chaplain to Margaret counteſs of Rich- 
mond. In 1499 he mas made prebendary 
of York, in the place of Dr. William Mor- 
ey deceaſed. In 1504 he was, by the in- 
tereſt of his patroneſs the counteſs of Ricſ - 


mond, advanced to the ſee of Exeter, hav- 


ing the temporalities reſtored to him Ja- 
nuary 6. He ſat there till June 15, 15 19. 


which year he died. Some are pleaſed to 
ſay, he was a man of no great learning, 


tho' a great admirer and promoter of learn- 
ing. He was juſt to a nicety, and very re- 
ſolute m maintaining the rights of the 
church, concerning which, he had a long 
and chargeable conteſt with the abbot of 
Taveſtock. He built a chapel joining to 
his cathedral, where he was buried, and 
left a ſalary for the maintenance of certain 
prieſts, who were to pray for the repoſe of 
his ſoul, He alſo founded a free-ſchool 
at Mancheſter, with a yearly ſtipend of 
10 J. for a maſter, and 5 J. for an uſher, 
with directions, that the preſident of Cor- 
pus Chriſti college in Oxford ſhould have 
the nomination, to which college he was 
the greateſt benefaQor, excepting the foun- 
der. : 8 | 


Edmund Birkbead (b), D. D. of Cam- 
bridge, conſecrated biſhop of Str. Aſaph, 
May 29, 1513, and died about the begin- 
ning of April, 1518. 3 


— 


— 


4) Godwin of Eugliſ Biſhops. Atben. Oxon. 
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Geoffrey Blyth (i), educated in King's 
college in Cambridge. He was L L. D. 
and much eſteem'd for his knowledge 1n 
thoſe faculties. After ſeveral dignities 
conferr'd upon him, he was conſecrated 
| biſhop of Coventry and Litchfield, Sep- 

tember 7, 1503, and appointed lord pre- 
ſident of Wales, in 1512, which dignity 
he kept till his death, aun. 1524. 


Robert Blyth (, abbot of Thorney, in 

Cambridgeſlire ; being ar the ſame time 

biſhop of Down and Connor in Ireland. 

He ſurrender'd up his monaſtery to king 

Henry VIII. for which piece of ſervice 

he was allowed a penſion of 200 J. per 
ann, He died foon after, 1547. 


David ap Owen (I), born in Wales, and, 
being ſent ro Oxford, became remarkable 
for his knowledge in the laws, He was 
afterwards a monk, being abbot of Sftrat- 
markell and Conway, al thence was pre- 
ferr'd to the ſee of Sr. Aſaph, ann. 1503, 
dying either the 11th or 12th of Fe- 
bruary, 1512. 
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obn Payne (in), a Dominican, or Black- 
frier, educated among thoſe of his order 
in Oxford, where he took the degree of 
D. D. and was made biſhop of Meath in 
Treland, Auguſt 4, 1483. by the pope's 
proviſion. He was much efteem'd upon 
account of his charity and hoſpitality, and 
died March 6, 1506. 


Jobn Penny (n), originally of Lincoln 
college in Oxford, where he was eſteem d 
an excellent canoniſt, and took the degree 
of doctor in that faculty. Afterwards re- 
tiring into a monaſtery he became a monk, 
and was choſen abbot of Leiceſter; from 
thence promoted to the ſee of Bangor, 
ann. 1504. and fo to Carlſlein 1508. be- 


in the year 1520. or thereabouts. 


ing ſucceſſor to Roger Leyburn. He died |. | 
the ſame ſum to thoſe in Oxford, wich 


Thomas Pigot (o), was made biſhop of | 
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Richard Rawlins ſp), was admitted fel- 
low of Merton college in Oxford, in 1480, 
On the 19th of Feb. 1491. he took the 
degree of B. D. and, having obtain'd a be- 
nefice, left the univerſity for ſome time. 
In 1495, he return d to the univerſity, and 
compleated his degrees in divinity, and was 
made ſubdean of York in 1504, and the 
year following archdeacon of Huntingdon, 
in the place of Rebert Sherburn, promoted 
to the ſee of St. Davids. He enjoyed ſe- 
veral other preferments ſucceſſively, and 
December, 1508, was choſen warden of 
Merton college. In 15 12, he went over 
into France, and was preſent at the ſiege 
of Terouane, and Tournay. In 15 14, he 


was made almoner to the king, in the 


place of Thomas Wolſey. In 1521, the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury depriv'd him of 
the wardenſhip of Merton college, upon 
ſome miſmanagement ; but the king made 
good the loſs, by adrancing him to the ſee 
of St. Davids, April 26, 1523. where 
hes ſat till his death, ann. 1530. | 


Richard Redman (4), D. D. of Cam- 
bridge, and afterwards biſhop of St. Da- 
vids; from whence he was tranſlated to 
Exeter, ann. 1495, and ſo to Ely, in Sep- 
tember 1501, dying Auguſt 25, 1505, He 
was a prelate of great worth, and remark- 


able in his charity to the poor. His 


cuſtom was, when he came near to any 
town, to give the poor notice to aſſemble 
by the ringing of a bell, and the ſmalleſt 
piece he beſtowed upon any one was 
ſixpence. ä c 


N Richards ir), a Dominican, or 
Blackfrier of Worceſter, educated among 
thoſe of his order in Oxford. He was 
made a ſuffragan biſhop, and died with 
the Blackfriers in Worceſter, in September 
1502. By his laſt will he left fix pounds 
to the friers of his order at Farwick, and 


an obligation to pray for his ſoul. 


Bangor, in the 
gaſt 15, 1504. 


* 


year 1500. dying Au- 


— * 


obn Clerk (), receiv'd his education 
firſt in Cambridge, and then, going abroad, 
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applied himſelf to the canon-law in the 
univerſity of Bononia, where he com- 
pleated his degrees in that faculty. Ar 
his return he was taken notice of by 
Molſey, was made his chaplain, and be- 
came a favourite. Afterwards he was 
dean of Windſor, and maſter of the rolls. 
His foreign education having qualified 
him to tranſat matters abroad, he was 
often employed that way. Particularly, 
he was made choice of to carry king 
Henry VIITs Book againſt Luther to Rome, 
when it was preſented to the pope ; upon 
which occaſion he acquitted himſelf with 
ſingular applauſe, and was conſider'd at 
home by being made biſhop of Bath 


and Wells, ann. 1523. His laſt ambaſly- 


was into Germany, to make an apology 
to the duke of Cleve, upon account of 
the divorce between king Henry VIII. and 
Princeſs Anne, the duke's ſiſter. He died 
in his return at Dunkirk, in September 
1£40, and was buried in Calais. Some 
ſuſpect he was taken off by poiſon. bn 
$7070 reports, that he lies buried in St. Bo- 
zolph's church near-Aldgate, in London; led 
into a miſtake, as we may ſuppoſe, by meeting 


with one of the ſame name in that place. 


Biſhop Clerk had been very active for the 
king's intereſt, both as to the divorce 
and ſupremacy; yet ſome are willing to 
believe, he was reconciled to the ſee of 
Rome before he died, becauſe the genera- 
lity of the biſhops own'd afterwards, 
that they were under a reſtraint all 
king Henry VIII's reign, and laviſhly 
ſubmitted to his will; and biſhop Clerk 
dying out of the king's dominions, where 
he was in no apprehenſion of his tyran- 
ny, might play his laſt game according 
to conſcience, as many of his brethren 
did. 'The works of biſhop Clerk are, 


1. An Oration before the Pope, at the 


Delivery of Eenry VIIT's Book. 

2. Letters written from Rome, 1524. 

3. A Defence of the Divorce, 

4. Orations, or Speeches on ſeveral Oc- 
caſions. 


Thomas Ruthal (t), or Root hal, born at 
Cirencefler, in Glocefterſhire, educated 
for ſome time in Oxford, where one Ru- 
tha! (probably the fame perſon) com- 


pleated the degree of D. D. ann. 1 500. and 


| ties. In 1503 he was choſen chancellor 


was afterwards incorporated in Cambridge, 
together with Richard Mayho, preſident 
of Magdalen college. Thomas Ruthal was 
allo LL D. and profeſſor in choſe facul- 


of the univerſity of Cambridge, being then 
archdeacon of Gloceſier, and the beginning 
of September 1505 made dean of Salisbury, 
in the place of Edward Cheney. King 
Henry VII. having a great opinion of his 
prudence and management, made him one 
of his ſecretaries; and, a little before his 
death, named him for the ſee of Durham, 
upon the tranſlation of Bambridge to York. 
He was alſo ſecretary to king Henry VIII. 
and one of the privy-council, being after- 
wards lord privy-ſeal. He died at Dur- 
ham-place, near London, February 4, 15 23. 
Biſhop Ruthal was an excellent civilian, 
and, in all reſpects, a worthy prelate. He 
perpetuated his memory by founding a 
free-ſchool at the place where he was 
born, which has ſent forth ſeveral emi- 
nent ſcholars. | 


RP. 


Miles Salley (a), or Sawley, a Benc- 
dictin monk of Abendon monaſtery, edu- 


cated in Gloceſter-ball in Oxford; a place ! 
of reſidence for the ſtudents of that order. i 
Afterwards, he became abbot of Einſbam, C 
near Oxford; from whence being advanced d 
to the ſee of Landaff, in November 1504, t 
he died in September 1516. His heart was 1 
buried before the high altar in the church I 
at Mathern in Monmouthſhire, where he te 
had an epiſcopal feat. His body was car- 0 
ried to Briſtol, and depoſited in the church al 
belonging. to the Bon-bommes. He had a v 
publick ſpirit, which he ſhewed by re- ve 
building the palace at Mathern, and his of 
bene factions to Oxford and Einſham abbey. re 
| | | in 
William Sever (x), otherwiſe Siveyer, and pe 
Senmyſe, alſo Senqoſe, and Senis, born in the to 
county palatine of Durham. He became v 
a Benedidtin monk, and was educated : an 
either in G/eceſter-hall, or Durham college, w] 
both nurſeries of his order, in Oxford. th 
Afﬀeerwards retiring to St. Mary's in York, co 
he was choſen abbot of that monaſtery; cle 
and, upon the deceaſe of Riebard Bell bi- am 


ſhop of Carliſle, was advanced to that ſee 
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rendam. In 1502, by virtue of a bull 
from the biſhop of Rome, he was tranſlated 


ſfanbep. Biſhop Godwin ſeems to miſtake 
his ſtory, when he makes him warden 
of Merton college, and provoſt of Eaton; 
this belonging to another Sever, whoſe 
name was Henry, and of an ancienter 
ſtanding than biſhop Sever. 
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Nicholas Shaxton (y), D. D. of the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, and maſter of Gonvil, 
now Caius college. In 1533 he was made 
treaſurer of Salisbury church, and after- 
wards biſhop of the faid ſee, which he re- 
"ſigned July 1, 1539, rather chan ſub- 
ſcribe to the fix arcioles, being more than 
ſuſpected of favouring Latherani/m. How- 
ever, he recovered himſelf, and recanted. 
He was afterwards attack d in a book, in- 
| ticled, A Confutation of Nzcholas Shaxton 


2] 
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teen Articles, at the Burning of Mrs. Ann 
Aster, London, Octob. 1546. by Robert 
Crowley. 


Richard Fox (z), born at Ropeſley, near 
Grantham in Lincolnſhire, and brought up, 
in his youth, at Boon ſchool, in the ſaid 
county. Being ſent to Oxford, he took 
degrees in the law faculty, and, removing 
to Cambridge, became maſter of Pembroke- 
| hall. Either curioſity, or the deſire of 
improvement, had induced him to go over 
to Paris, where he met with Henry ear] 
of Richmond, who was making intereſt 
at the French court againſt Richard III. 
who then was ſtept into the throne, in a 
very barbarous manner. 'The earl, who 
omitted no opportunity to bring his mat- 
ters to bear, finding Dr. Fox to be in his 
intereſt, and, beſides, a perſon of ſingular 
penetration and judgment, perſuaded him 
to refide in Paris, and to act in his fa- 
vour, as he found occaſion. He agreed to it, 
and behaved himſelf in ſuch a manner, that, 
when the earl of Richmond came to poſſeſs 
the crow, all matters of conſequence were 
communicated to this learned and faithful 
clergyman, and great uſe made of him in 
ambaffies abroad. A perſon, under theſe 
advantageous circumſtances, was in the 
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anno 1495, ſtill keeping his abbey in com- | 


to Durham, reſigning his abbey to Robert 


Biſhop of Sarum his Recantation of Thir-- 
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road to preferment, which he gradually 
obtained, according to his merits. Soon 
after the king's acceſſion, he was made 
biſhop of Exeter, and lord privy- ſeal. In 
1492, he was tranſlated to Bath and Wells, 
and from thence, 1494, to the fee of Dur- 
ham, and, laſtly, in 1500, to Wincheſter, 
upon the deceaſe of Thomas Langton. The 
univerſity of Cambridge, in the mean time, 
being deſirous to have bim for their chan- 
cellor, he accepted of it with great plea- 
ſure. When king Henry VII. was con- 
triving how to match his two daughters, 
it was chiefly by the ſuggeſtion of ſhop 
Fox; that the elder was deſigned for Scot- 
land, and the younger for France, upon 
thoſe politick views ſo much celebrated 
by our hiſtorians; and, if the king has been 
extolled for embracing the advice, the au- 
thor of it ought not to go unremember'd. 
And, indeed, the king himſelf was always 
ready to ſhew all the reſpect he could to 
this worthy prelate, both upon this and 
all, other accounts; of which there cannot 


be a greater inſtance, than making him 


godfather to his ſecond ſon, afterwards 
Henry VIII. Biſhop Fox lived to a very 
great age, and had the misfortune to loſe 
his fight, ſeveral years before his death, 
which happened anno 1528. He had both 


a will and a power to advance the publick 


good, and he took all opportunities to 
make his power anſwer his will.- 'There is 
one very remarkable paſſage of this kind, 
taken notice of by Godwin, and others that 
give an. account of his life. Before he died, 
he had ſome thoughts of founding a mo- 
naſtery, and having communicated his de- 
ſign to Hugh Oldham biſhop of Exeter, (a 
prelate of che ſame religious diſpoſition) he 
diverted him from it, adviſing him rather 
to found a college in one of the univer- 
ſities; adding prophetically, as it proved, 
that there were more monaſteries in Eng- 
land already than could ſtand long. 
Wherefore, following biſhop Oldham's 
advice, he founded Corpus Chrifti college 
in Oxford, about 15 16. He alſo founded 
a free-ſchool near Taunton, and another at 
Grentham, and repaired all the publick 
edifices belonging to his ſee, befides many 
other charitable benefactions ſtill upon re- 
cord, to perpetuate his memory. 


——— 


) Godwin of Exg/i/Þ Biſhops. 
. 227, 228. 


; | r 4 ., ; 
2 ) Pat. 7. Hen. VII. M. 5. M. 14. Godwin of Enghfs Biſhops, Word Hit. & Antiquit. Univer/. Oxon. lib. 2, 
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Robert Sherburn (a), born in Hampſbire, 
educated at Vincheſter ſchool; from whence 
being ſent to New college in Oxford, he 
took degrees, and enter d into holy orders. 
His extraordinary qualifications recom- 
mended him to ſeveral preferments; he 
was canon of Lincoln, prebendary of-Wells, 
and archdeacon of Taunton, in which dig- 
nity he was inſtalled in December 1496, 
and ſoon after was made archdeacon of 
Huntingdon. In 1499 he was made dean 
of St. Paul's in London; then, in confide- 
ration of his great ſervices abroad, he was 
promoted to the ſee of St. David's by king 
Henry VII. anno 1505, having the tempo- 
'ralirigs delivered to him April the 12th; 
from thence he was tranſlated to Chicheſter, 
in the year 1508, Notember 8. He lived 


to a great age, reſigning his ſee before his 
death, which happened Auguſt 21, 1536. 
He was a prelate of great worth, and of a 


publick ſpirit ;'a ſingular benefactor to the 


college where he had his education, a 


conſtant friend to the poor, and took great 
care to repair the buildings that belonged 
to his ſee. Richard Sampſen, dean of the 
king's Chapel, was his ſucceſſor. | 


Eduard Fox (b), born at Dareſiey in 
 Glocefterſhire, educated at Eaton ſchool, 
-from whence bein ſent to Cambridge, he 


was admitted a ſcholar of K:ng's college, 
March 27, 15 12, where, running through 
his courſes with extraordinary applauſe, he 
became provoſt of the college, December 
27, 1528, He was a man of bright parts, 
a profound divine, and very dexterous in 
the management of affairs. What chiefly 
contributed to his riſing fortune was the 
part he had, in managing the controverſy 
between king Henry VIII. and queen Ca- 
" tharme; (c) eſpecially in Cambridge, where 
dhe and Dr: Stephen Gardiner procured, 


with much difficulty, and earneſt engag- 
ing of themſelves, the teſtimony of the 
members of the ſaid univerſity for the 
© king's divorce.” Afﬀerwards the king 
drew him nearer to his perſon, making 
him his almoner, and one of his privy- 


council; and, being fully acquainted with 
His ca city, ſent him to tranſact matters 
abroad, in Germany and Italy. In Sep- 


2 — 


tember 1 531 he was made archdeacon of 


Leiceſter, upon the reſignation of Dr. 
Stephen Gardiner, and November 1533 
archdeacon of Dorſet, in the place of 
William Bennet. About the middle of 
1535 he was promoted to the ſee of Here- 
ford, which he kept about two years and 
five months, dying May 18, 1538. He was 
eſteemed to be one of the beſt ſcholars of 
the biſhops of his time, and a great ſtickler 
againſt the ſee of Rome, both in the con- 
troverſy of the divorce and ſupremacy. 
Some there are who ſuſpect him to have 
been a favourer of the reformed doctrine, 
which they would infer from Bucer's hav- 
ing dedicated to him his Commentaries 
upon the Evangeliſts. But this is a com- 


pliment often paid by writers to thoſe who 


are far from being of the ſame principles 
with the dedicator. As to his opinion 
concerning the ſupremacy, tho' he pu- 
bliſhed a book againſt the fee of Rome, 
yet Catholicks look upon him, as they do 
upon the reſt of the biſhops of thoſe days, 
that the greateſt part of them were ſway d, 
by intereſt and fear, to a& contrary to 
their belief. He left the following works, 

1. De vera Differentia Regie Poteſtatis 
& Eccleſiaſticæ, Lond. 1534, 1538, Tis 
faid ro be a maſter-piece. in its kind, and 
was tranſlated into Engli/h by Henry Staf- 
ford, who by ſome is erroneouſly reported 
to be the author. 


2. Annotationes in Baptiſtam Mantua- 


nm 


| 3. Orationes & Epiſtole. 
Thomas Shevington ( d), deſcended from 


an ancient family in Lezcefterſhire. He 
became a Ciſtercian monk ar Myrvalle in 
Warwickſhire; from whence he was ſent 


to ſtudy in Oxford, in St. Bernard's college, 


(now Sf. Fohn's) belonging to his order. 


Afrerwards being choſen abbot of Waverley 


in Surrey, he was art laſt advanced to the 
ſee of Bangor, being conſecrated June 17, 
1509, and held ic many years, viz. till 


1533. His heart was buried in the cathe- 


dra] church of Bangor, and his body in the 
choir of Beaulieu monaſtery. He was re- 
markable for his auſtere life, and great cha- 
rities to the poor. 2 


— 


(a) Pat. 2. Hen, VII. p. 2. Of. Prerag. Cant. Reg. 
T. Gobrwin of Eat biber. alu. 


Oren. | | | 
(5) Leland in Enco. Lond. 1585. Pat. 2. Hen. VIII. 


p. 1. Godwin of Engl/h Biſhops. Atben. Oxon. wal. 1. 
00: 

(c) Athen. Oxon. p. 55 TO n 
(4) Godwin of Engliſb Biſhops. Athen, Oxon. 
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Sylogber Gigles (e), or de Liliis, an Ita- | 


| lian, who was made biſhop of Worceſter, 


and died at Rome, April 16, 1521. He 
was nephew to John Gigles, who had alſo 
been biſhop of Worceſter. 


William Gilbert (VJ, born in Somerſet- 
ſhire. He was fellow of Merton college in 
Oxford, where he took the degree of D. P. 
anno 1506; in 1507 he was made vicar of 
Mynbead; then retiring from the world, 
he became a regular canon of St. Auguſtin, 
and was choſen prior of Brewton in Somer- 
ſetſhire. Hadrian de Caſtello, biſhop of 
Bath and Wells, being informed of his 
character, made uſe of him as his coad- 
jutor, after he had been conſecrated bi- 


ſhop, with the title of Epiſcopus Majori-' 


cenſis. He had ſeveral benefices beſtowed 
upon him, to ſupport his dignity. He 
took a journey to Rome, where he was in 
great eſteem, and obtained leave, that the 
priory of Bretton might be made an abbey. 
He was alive in 1527. 


Thomas Halſey (g) ſpent ſome time in 
Oxford: but, going abroad, became LL. D. 
in ſome foreign univerſity. He reſided a 
conſiderable while in Rome, being one of 
the penitentiaries of S7. Peter's church. 
Here it was he became acquainted with 
cardinal Bambridge, archbiſhop of 79r4, 
by whoſe intereſt he was made biſhop of 
Laigblin in Ireland, about 1515. He left 
Rome, after he had been preſent in the 
council of Lateran, anno 1516. He died 
in Meſtminſter, 15 19, being on his journey 
towards Ireland. 


Joln Hatton (b), born in Yorkſhire, edu- 


cated in Oxford, was made biſhop, with 


the title of Nigrepont, and employed as a 
coadjutor by the archbiſhop of York. He 


had ſeveral ſpiritualities beſtowed upon 
him, to ſupport his dignity, dying April 
25, 15 16. | 


William Smith (i), ſon of Robert Smith 


of Farnworth, in the pariſh of Preſcot in 
Lancaſhire, where he was born. Having 


learnt the rudiments in his own country, 
he was ſent to Oxford, and appears to have 


reſided both in Oriel and Lincoln college; 


— 


in the latter of which, he ſtands recorded 
as a commoner, in the year 1478. Oxford 
being infected with the plague, Mr. Smith, 
with ſeveral others, took refuge in Cam- 


bridge, where he became a fellow of Pem- 


broke-hall, of which he was afterwards 
maſter. He compleated the degree of 


D. D. in Cambridge, and was afterwards in- 


corporated in Oxford. Being thus quali- 


fied, he was made archdeacon of Surrey, 


and clerk of the hamper, and, at laſt, bi- 
ſhop of Coventry and Litchfield, having 
the temporalities ſurrendered to him, Ja- 
nuary 29, 1492; from thence he was 
tranſlated to Lincoln, and had the tempo- 
ralities of that ſee confirmed to him, Fe- 
bruary 6, 1495. King Henry VII. had a 


great value for him, by whom he was 


conſtituted the firſt that bore the title of 
lord preſident of Males, made counſellor 
to prince Arthur, and joined in commiſ- 
ſion with Dr. Richard Maybe, to fetch 
over Catharine, the infanta of Spain. The 
univerſity of Oxford alſo made choice of 


him for their chancellor. When he had 


performed many great things, for the pro- 
moting both of piety and learning, he took 
leave of the world, January 2, 1513, 
and was buried in his cathedral of Lin- 
coln. Among other publick benefactions, 
he founded a hoſpital at L:tchjield, for a 
maſter, two prieſts, and ten poor men ; as 
alſo, a ſchool in the ſame city for poor 
children. A free-ſchool was likewiſe foun- 
ded by him at Farnworth in Lancaſhire, 
the place of his birth, with a charge of 


10 J. per annum towards irs ſupport, to be 


paid by Sf. Werburg's monaſtery in Cheſter. 
He gave 300 J. to the prior and convent of 
Laund in Leiceſterſhire, towards purchaſ- 
ing an impropriation at Rox/ton in Cheſhire. 
Laſtly, he was the founder of Brazen-no/e 
college in Oxford, tho' he lived not to ſee 
the buildings entirely finiſhed. 


Thomas Spark (k), a Benedictin monk of 
Durbam abbey, educated among thoſe of his 


order, in Durham college in Oxford, where 
he took the degree of B. D. anno 1528, being 


at that time prior of a cell. In 1536 he 
was made a ſuffragan biſhop of Durham, 
and was alive in 1540, | 


(e) Godwin of Engliſb Biſhops. 
(F) Leland iz 2 vol. Itin. fol. 45. Athen. Oxon. 


(i) Regift. wel Lib. Epift. Univerſ. Oxoe. ] 
A = 495, 496. Pat. 8. Hen. VII. p. 1. M. 6. 


(z Wareus de Præſul. Hibern. p. 506. Athen, Oxon. Godwin of Englyh Biſhops, c. 
| (+) Athen. Oxon. 


24 5 | Jobn 


vol. 1. p. 561. 


, Athen, Oxon. vol. 1. p. 56. 


xoz. F. fol. 183. 
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John Hildeſtey (1), or Hiſfley, deſcended 
from the Hildeſleys of Hildeſley in Berk- 

ire. When he was capable of making 
choice of a ſtate of life, he enter'd among 
the Dominicans, or Black-jriers, in Briſtol; 
from thence he was ſent to a nurſery of 
learning of his order in Oxford, and ſtands 
recorded B.D. anno 1532, and afterwards 
became D. D. tho Godwin, by miſinfor- 
mation, makes him D. D. of Cambridge. 
Upon the death of John Fiſher, he was 
conſecrated biſhop of Rocheſter, having 
the temporalities delivered to him, Ocfo- 
ber 4, 1535. He lived till 1538, and was 
ſucceeded by Nicholas Heath. His works 


1. A Primer, or Manual of Prayers, 


with the Epiſtles and Goſpels, 8 vo. 1539. 
2. De veri Corporis Eſu in Sacramento. 


William How (m), born in Buckingham- 
ſhire, educated in Oxford, where he re- 
fided fixteen years. Afterwards going a- 
broad, he became D. D. in ſome foreign 
univerfity, and incorporated in Oxford, 
anno 1526. By the intereſt of queen Ca- 
tharine, he was made biſhop of Orenzo in 


Spain, where 'tis ſuppoſed he ended his 
days. | 


Thomas Fane (n), born at Middleton in 
Dorſetſhire, was taught his rudiments at 
Wincheſter ſchool, and from thence ſent 
to New college in Oxford. He diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in all parts of academical 
learning, and at laſt was choſen vice- 
chancellor of the univerſity, anno 1468. 


He was alfo a canon of St. Paul's in Lon- 


don, and, the year 1497, made a canon of 
Windſor. Wien Chriſtopher Urſwyck, the 
religious dean of Windſor, refuſed the bi- 
ſhoprick of Norwich, upon the deceaſe of 
James Godwell, it was beſtowed upon 
Thomas Jane, anno 1499, who died ſoon 


after, in 1500, in Auguſt. 


Henry Standiſh (o), deſcended from a 
worthy and ancient family at Standiſh in 
Lancaſhire. While he was a young man, 


he became a Gray-frier, and was educated 
among thoſe of his order in Oxford, where | 


he was created D. D. and afterwards guar- 


- 4s 


dian of the Franciſcan convent in Longon, 
and, by degrees, provincial of his order. 
About the year 1515, there happened to 
be ſome diſpute concerning eccleſiaſtical 
exemptions, and other- matters between 
the clergy and laity, when Dr. Standiſh, 
preaching in favour of the latter, was vi- 
gorouſly attack d by Richard Kiddermin. 
fier, the zealous and learned abbor of 
Winchelcomb. I he clergy took ſuch No- 
tice of Dr. Standiſſi's doctrine, as to draw 
up articles againſt him the next convoca- 
tion. But the court, as we may ſuppoſe, 
being pleaſed with his behaviour, took 
care to promote him; ſo that, ſoon after, 
he was nominated for the ſee of St. Aſaph, 
and was conſecrated July 11, 1519. After- 
wards being found to be a perſon of ad- 
dreſs and expedition, he was employed 
abroad, and ſent ambaſſador to Denmark, 
anno 1526, in conjunction with fir Fobn 
Baker, and acquitted himſelf with repu- 
ration. However, he was nor ſo much a 
courtier, as to run into all the projects of 


the times; particularly in the controverſy 


of the divorce, which he ſtrenuouſly op- 
poſed, being one of queen Catharine's ma- 
nagers. Tis probable he was carried away 
with the ſtream in-the point of the ſupre- 
macy, tho' he died while that act was put- 
ting in execution, vix. in Auguſt 1535, He 
was buried in the Gray-friers church in 
London, now Chrift-church. A handſome 
monument was placed over him, to which 
purpoſe he had bequeath'd, by will, the 
ſum of 13 J. 65. 8 4. He gave 40 l. to- 
wards paving the choir of his cathedral, 
and other neceſſaries, 5 marks to the 
Franciſcans in Oxford, to pray for the re- 
poſe of his ſoul, 10 J. for the repairing of 
their church, 40 J. for building an iſle join- 
ing to their church, 40 J. to certain ſcho- 
lars in Oxford, beſides legacies to Ralfh 
Standiſh of Standiſh, in Lancaſhire, and to 


his ſiſter Agnes Worthington, &c. Biſhop 


Standiſh left the following works, 

1. A Book of Sermons. 

2. A Treatiſe againſt Zraſmus's Tranſ- 
lation of the Scripture. 


James Stanley (p), ſon of Thomas Stanley 
earl of Derby, educated in Oxford. On 


— 


) Dr. Pitts de illuſt. Angl. Script. Godwin of Engl 


„ Oc. 
(mm) Athen. Oxon. 2 
(=) Pat. 14. Hen. VII. p. 2. Godwin of Engliß Bi- 


ſhops, c. 
2 Dr. Pitts de illuſt. Angl. Script. Fran. a S. Clara, 


Hift. Prov. Angl. Maſon Certamen Seraphicum, 1649. 


| Regift. Fratrum-minorum, Lond. MS. in Bibl. Cottoniana. 


Efig. Fitellii, F. 12. fol. 68. Regiſt. Hagen. in Off. Prerig. 


Cant. 9 2. 26. Godwin of Engliſh Biſhops, &c. 


(2) Regift. Univ. Oxon. C. fil. 9. Off. Prerog. Cant. 
in Regift. Holder. Q. 7. Atben. Oxon. Godwin, & BY 
the 
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a zd of March, 1491, he was made a 
prebendary of Sarum, and, upon the 3d of 


December, 1500, archdeacon of Richmond, 
on the reſignation of Chriſtopher Urſwyck. 
In September 1505, he was made chaater 
of Sarum, being at that time alſo warden 
of the collegiate church of Mancheſter, in 
Lancaſhire. Laſtly, November 7, 1506, 
he was promoted to the ſee of Ely, in 
the place of Richard Redman, and dying 
March 22, 1516, was buried in a chapel 
he himſelf had built, on the north fide of 
Mancheſter church. Hiſtorians tax this 

relate with a behaviour unbecoming his 
character; and, to expreſs the matter mo- 
deſtly, he had much more of the courtier, 
than of the churchman. 


Hugh Inge (q), born at Skipton-mallet in 
Somerſetſhire ; and, being ſent to Winche- 
fer ſchool, was from thence removed to 
New college in Oxford, of which he was 
made fellow, anno 1484. He quitted his 


fellowſhip in the year 1496, for the ſake 


of travelling. While he was abroad, he 
viſited ſeveral univerſities, in one whereof 
he took the degree of D. D. After his re- 
turn into England, ſome, that had both a 
power and good-will to conſider perſons of 
merit, did him the juſtice to bring him 
into ſeveral preferments; he was made 
prebendary of Wells and Worceſter, vicar 
of Wellou, and guardian of Wapulbam, in 
the dioceſe of Lincoln, Sc. In 15 11, he 


was incorporated D. D. of Oxford, and, 


the ſame year, made biſhop of Meath in 


Ireland; thence tranſlated to Dublin, anno 


152 1, in the place of Dr. Rookby. Aiter- 
wards he was made lord chancellor of [re- 
land, and died Auguſt 3, 1528, generally 
eſteemed for his prudent behaviour, in the 
ſeveral ſtations of life he appeared in. 


John Stokeſley (7), born in the north of 


England, educated in Magdalen college in 


Oxford, of which he was fellow, being 
remarkable for his acuteneſs in the ſchools. 
In 1502 he was choſen principal of St. 
Mary's-hall, and, the year following, one 
of the proctors of the univerſity. After- 
wards he became maſter of ſeveral ſpiri- 
tualities, viz, vicar of Willoughby in War- 


 wickſhire, rector of Slimbridge in Gloceſter- 
ſhire, prebendary of the collegiate chapel 


of our Lady, and St. Stephen, in Weſtmin- 
fer, archdeacon of Dor ſet, chaplain to 
Richard Fox biſhop of Wincheſter, by 
whoſe intereſt he was made archdeacon of 
Surrey; ſeveral of which benefices he en- 
Joyed cumulatively. When the contro- 
verſy about the divorce was ſet a-foot, 
Dr. Stokefley exerted himſelf in the king's 
behalf, and, being well qualified for a 
buſineſs of that kind, was joined in com- 
miſſion with the earl of Wiltſbire and Dr. 
Lee, when they were ſent to the emperor, 
and court of Rome, anno 1529. At his 
return, biſhop Tunſtal being tranſlated 


from London to Durham, in the year 


1530, Dr. Stokefley ſucceeded him, and 
was alſo made the king's almoner. When 


Cranmer pronounced the ſentence of di- 


vorce at Dunſtable, - biſhop Stokefley tar 
upon the bench, and joined with the reſt 
of the biſhops afterwards, in renouncing 
the pope's ſupremacy; yet, at the ſame 
time, he was a zealous aſſertor of all the 
other tenets of the church of Rome, and, 
as Fox obſerves, with ſome ſcurrilous re- 
flections upon him, was a violent perſe- 
cutor of the Lutherans. In particular, he 
cauſed Tyndal's Tranſlation of the Bible to 
be publickly burnt, and was one of thoſe 
that attack d Fohn Lambert, who ſuffered 
at a ſtake, for denying the real preſence. 
He died September 8, 1539, and was 
buried in St. George's chapel in St. Paul's 
cathedral. 


John Tinmouth (s), a Gray-frier, be- 
longing to a convent of his order at Lynn 
in Norfolz. He had an academical edu- 
cation, bath in Oxford and Cambridge, 
where he was much eſteemed, upon ac- 
count of his learning and piety. Being 
made a ſuffragan biſhop, with the title of 
Argos, he had certain benefices beſtowed 
upon him, for his ſupport; and, _—_ | 
others, the vicarage of Boſton. He die 
anno 1524, and was buried in the church- 
yard at Boſton, He bequeath'd to the friers 
of Lynn, Oxford, and Cambridge, each 
convent g J. aus Bel 


Oliver King (% brought up in King's 
college in Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of LL. D. afterwards proceeding 


in divinity, he had confiderable benefices 


(4) Jacobus Varæus de Preful. Hibern. Athen. 2 ae 
| "i 


(r ) Godwin of Engliſh Biſhops. Fox's Acts and Monum 
(5) Athen. Oxon. 


(t) Godwin of Exgliſb Biſhops, 


Humph. in Vita Juelli, p. 268, Athen. Oxon. 
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and dignities conferred upon him. Ar laſt | 
he was made biſhop of Exeter, anno 1492; 
from rhence tranſlated to Bath and Wells, 
November 6, 1495. He alſo was ſecretary 
of ſtate to king Henry VII. and died Ja- 
nuary 24, 1503. 


William Knight (u), born in London, 
educated in Wincheſter ſchool; from thence 
being ſent to New college in Oxford, he 
was admitted fellow, anno 1593. Two 
years after, he made his appearance at 
court, where his extraordinary abilities 
ſoon recommended him to great prefer- 
ments. He was ſecretary of ſtare to king 
Henry VII. and afterwards to his ſon 
Henry VIII. who ſent him to tranſact 
certain affairs with the emperor Maximi- 


lian, wherein he acquitted himſelf ſo well, | 


as to be requited with extraordinary gra- 
tifications; among which, one was a coat 
of arms beſtowed upon him by patent, 
dated July 14, 15 14. amply declaring all 
his ſervices. Afterwards ſeveral ſpirituali- 
ties were beſtowed upon him, 022. in the 
year 1528, he was made archdeacon of 
Huntingdon, upon the reſignation of Ri- 
chard Rawlins promoted to the ſee of St. 
David's. When the divorce came to be 
debated, he was ſent to Rome, to take care 
of the king's intereſt ; on which occaſion, 
he omitted nothing to promote the cauſe. 
At his return, which was about 1528, he 
was rewarded with the archdeaconry of 
Richmond, in the place of Thomas Winter; 
in 1531, he was incorporated LL. D. of 
Oxferd, a dignity he had before obtained 
in ſome foreign univerſity ; laſtly, May 29, 
154.1, he was conſecrated biſhop of Bath 
and Wells, where he fat till September 29, 
1547, when death deprived him of all his 
honours. 705 


Fobn Kyte (x), born in London. We 
have no certain account, either as to the 
place, or other- circumſtances of his edu- 
cation. * However, it was ſuch a one, as 
not only qualified him to appear at court, 
where he appeared in Henry VII's reign; 
but he ſeems to have been a perſon of 
ſome conſequence, the king employing 


the Holy Trimty, built in his cathedral, ar 


| cated at Faton ſchool, and from thence 


him abroad, and making him ſubdean of | 


his royal chapel, from whence he ſtept up 
much higher; for, anno 1513, he was 
made archbiſhop of Armagh in Treland, 
by proviſion of pope Leo X. which dig- 
nity he reſigned, Auguft 3, 1521. He 
was afterwards the titular archbiſhop of 
Thebes, till John Penny, bithop of Carliſſe, 
dying, he was placed in that fee. Biſhop 
Kyte was one of cardinal Wolſey's creatures, 
who never ſuffered any one to want pre- 
ferment, that proved faithful ro him. He 
died Fune 19, 537, and was buried in 
the chancel of Szepney church, near Lon- 
don. He had the character of being hoſ- 
pitable, and careful in repairing his ca- 
thedral, and all the publick buildings be- 
longing to his dioceſe. | 
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Edward Vaughan (y), educated in Cam- | 
bridge, was conſecrated biſhop of Sr. Da- 
vids, July 22, 1509. He died in the 
year 1522, and was ſucceeded by Richard 
Rawlins. He was buried in the chapel of 


FFF 


his own expence. 


Thomas Vivian (⁊), of an ancient famil 
in Cornwal, where tis ſuppoſed he was born, 
He was bred up, from his youth, among the 
regular-canons, called Black-canons, and re- 
ſided with them in Oxford. Having finiſhed 
his ſtudies in the univerſity, he retired to 
Bodmin in Cornwal, where he was choſen 

rior of the monaſtery of his order; and, 
at laſt, made a ſuffragan biſhop of Exeter, 
with the title of Epiſcopus Megarenfis. He 
died a little before Mr. Leland finiſhed his 
Itinerarium, and was buried in his mona- 
ſtery at Bodmin. | | 


Nicholas Weſt (a), fon of John Weſt, a 


baker of Putney, where he was born, edu- 


choſen a ſcholar of King's college in Cam- 
bridge, anno 1477; where, happening to 
be at the head of ſome mobbiſh doings, at 
the election of a proctor, he was expelled 
both the college and univerſity. But, after- 
wards, his ſingular qualifications being con- 
ſidered, upon a ſubmiſſion, he was re- ad- 
mitted, and not only recovered his cha- 
racter, but made a conſiderable figure in 
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2 Pat. 33. Hen VIII. Godwin of T Biſhops. 
C. , . 


Athen. Oxon. 
Cx) Leland, tom. 1. Collect. 


Jacobus Waræus de Pre, 
Hibern. p. 24 Godwin of Engl; Biſhops. Weaver" 7 


Ancient Funeral Monuments, p. 639. 
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the church. He applied himſelf chiefly 
o the canon and civil law, and became 
doctor in both thoſe faculties. In 15 10, 
he was made dean of Mindſor, and regiſt- 
rary of the garter. . Afterwards the king 
{ent him upon ſeveral ambaſſies abroad, in 
which he gave great content. In 1515, 
he was promoted to the ſee of Eh, in the 
place of James Stanley deceaſed. When 


the grand cauſe of the divorce came tobe 


heard, biſhop Weſt was a manager for the 
queen. He died April 6, 1533. As he 
had a ſuperior genius, ſo he had taken 
oreat pains to improve it. He had ſcarce 
any rival in the knowledge of the canon 
law, and was particularly happy in a talent 
for expounding the obſcure parts of the 
holy Scripture. Then in a popular way 


he was affable, hoſpitable, and fo charita- 


ble to the poor, that his example was 
edifying to the whole kingdom. He per- 
form'd the part of a prelate 1n a prince- 
like manner. He entertain'd a hundred 
ſervants in his family, to one half he al- 


lowed a yearly falary of four marks; to 


the other half 40 5s. Each of them had 
a winter livery of 4 yards of cloath, and 
a ſummer livery of 3 yards and a half. 
Warm meat was daily diſtributed at his 


gates, to 200 poor people, beſides conſi- 
derable alms in money, which was never 


wanting upon any preſſing occaſion. He 
was author of a book _ 1 

De non diſſolvendo Henrici primo Matri- 
monio. | 5 5 


Thomas Langton (b), born at Appleby, in 


Weſtmorland; where he was inſtructed in 
the rudiments by the Carmelites, or White- 
Friers, who had a convent in that town. 


When he was fit for the univerſity,” he 


was ſent to Queens college in Oxford; 
but being obliged to leave Oxford, upon 
account of the plague, he ſettled ar C/are- 
hall in Cambridge; where he took de- 
grees in the canon-law, and enter'd into 
orders. In 1478, he was made a preben- 
dary of Wells, and about the ſame time 
provoſt of Queens college in Oxford; as 
alſo maſter of St. Julians hoſpital in 
Southampton. In 1483, he was conſe- 
crated biſhop of St. Davids, being the 


year after tranſlated to Salisbury, on the | 


deceaſe of biſhop Weodvill, ſtill keeping, 
his provoſtſhip of Queen's college in Cam- 
mendam. In 1493, he was tranſlated to 
Fincheſter, where he fat till his death. 
He had now an opportunity of giving the 
world ſome proofs of his publick ſpirit; 
which, indeed, extended itſelf to all ſer- 
viceable branches both in church and ſtare. 
He maintain'd a number of youths, that 
were brought up under his own eye, and 
had proper maſters to inſtruct them in the 
liberal ſciences, eſpecially in muſick, 
wherein he took great delight. The 
ichool for this purpoſe ſtood within the 
precincts of his palace; and it was his 
cuſtom every night to make the young 
gentlemen, in their curns, repeat before him 
what they had learnt that day; and the 
beſt performer never went away without 
a premium, and proper encourageinent. 
By theſe, and ſuch like practices, this ex- 
cellent man made himſelf uſeful, and ac- 
ceptable ro the whole nation under three 
reigns, Edward IV. Richard HI. and Hen- 
ry VII. who deſign'd to have tranſlated 
him to Canterbury, had not death pre- 
vented it in the beginning of 150 1. He 
was buried in the cathedral church of 
Wincheſter, near the tomb of Sr. S within. 
By his laſt will and teſtament, he left ſeve- 
ral conſiderable ſums to the prieſts of 
Clate- hall in Cambridge; as alſo 40 pounds 
to the cheſt of the houſe. To every fel 
low. of Queen college in Oxford 6 5. 8 d. 
and 40 marks to the eleemoſynary cheſt, 
beſides veſtments for a prieſt, deacon, and 
ſubdeacon, with 4 copes. He left 8 marks 

early for the maintenance of a chaplain 
in Appleby church, with an obligation 
that prayers ſhould be continued for 100 


years for the Langton's family, and all the | g 


ſouls departed. He alſo left 200 J. in the 
hands of the truſtees of Queen's college 
to. purchaſe lands, and build a ſchool for 
the town of Appleby. To the Carmelites 
of Appleby, he left 20 marks, with an in- 
junction to pray for his foul, befides ſeve- 
ral ſums to the Friers of Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge. To Rowland Machel and Eliza- 
beth his wife (ſiſter to biſhop Langton) he 
bequeath'd ſeveral parcels of ground in 
eee io 071 217 5 
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Robert Purefoy 05 otherwiſe Wharton, 
and Warbington, was B. D. of Cambridge; 
afterwards becoming a monk, he was cho- 
ſen abbot of Bermundſey, a monaſtery of 
Cluny monks, in Surrey. He was conſe- 


_ crated biſhop of St. Aſaph, Fu) 2. 1536. 


ſtill holding his abbey in commendam, till it 
was ſurrender d by him to king Hen. VIII. 
Fan. 1, 1538. who allowed him a penſion 
of 3331. 65. 8 d. He lived in a very 
hoſpitable manner, which oblig'd him to 
let out the lands of his biſhoprick at very 
long leaſes, whereby his ſee was much im- 
poveriſh'd. When he had far there a- 
bout 18 years, reſiding one while at Den. 
bigh, other times at Wrexam, he was tranſ- 
lated ro Hereford, ann. 1554. in the reign 
of queen Mary, and died towards the 
latter end of 1557. Thomas Reynolds D. D. 
dean of Exeter, and warden of Mer- 
tin college in Oxford, was nam'd for his 


ſucceffor: | 


Ritbard Wiljen (d), Sw in the north 
of England, and, becoming a Benedictin 
monk, was choſen prior of Drax in York- 
ſhire, on the deceaſe of Thomas Hancock, 
ann. 150%. In the year 1515, he was 
made a ſuffragan biſhop ro Yori, with 
the title of Negropont, and was in being, 


ann. 1518. There occurs one Richard 
Wilſon, who by the pope's provifion' was 


made biſhop of Meath in Ireland, ann. 
1525. where he fat about fix years, and 
very probably he may be the ſame perſon. 


Fohn Young (e), born at Newton-Long- 
wil, in Bucks, educated. at Wincheſter 
ſchool, and from thence removed to New 
college in Oxford, 'where he was choſen 
fellow, ann. 1482. He became rector of 
St. Martin's in Oxford; and having taken 


the degree of D. D. he left the univerſity 


in 1502. By Wolſey's intereſt, he was 
made dean of Chicheſter, and about 15 17. 
conſecrated titular biſhop of Callipoli, in 
Thrace, and, to ſupport his dignity, was 
choſen warden of New college, an. 1 9 085 15 
2 died March 28, Ow | 


| Roger — G5. of a 4 -veryia ancient ks 
mily in the north of England. He was 


1 


D. D. and maſter of Pembreke-hall in Cam 
bridge. Afterwards being conſecrated bi. 
ſhop of Cari Ne, in 1503, he fat there ſix 
years. 


Rowland Lee (g), fon of William Lee of 
Morpeth, in the north of England, treaſurer 
of Berwick, by Iſabel daughter and heir 
of fir Andrew T; rollop, knight. After his aca- 
demical education in Cambridge, he became 
chancellor to Dr. Geoffrey Blyth biſhop of 
Litchpeld, being alſo a prebendary of the 
ſame church. Ar laſt, having been ſer- 
viceable to king Henry VIII. in marrying 
him to Ann Bullen, (upon aſſurance given 
him by his majeſty, that the ſee of Rome 
had granted a bull of divorce) he was re- 
warded with the ſee of Litchfield, and con- 
ſecrated biſhop of that place, April 19 
1534. He was ſtill farther conſidered 
the diſſolution of the monaſteries, when he 
was inveſted with the lands belonging to 
the priory of St. Thomas, near . 
and, about the ſame time, made lord 
ſident of Wales. He died at 1 
January 24, 1543. He had a — 6 


George Lee, who was dean and rector of 


St. Chad's in Shrewſbury, as allo a ſiſter 
Zhſabel, who, falling heir to moſt of the 
ſubſtance of both her brothers, was married 
to Roger Fowler, whoſe ſucceſſors have, 
ſince that time, enjoyed thoſe lands, til 
of late years, upon the failure of an heir- 
male, they are divided between wo. nieces, 


John Longland (Y, born at Henley, a 
market-town in Oxfordſhire, educated in 
Oxford, where he was fellow of Magdalen 
college. He was much eſteemed in the 
univerſity for his flowing eloquence, as 
well as for his regular life. In 1505, he 
was choſen principal of Magdalen-hall; 
in 15 10, B. D. and the year after went 
out D. D. In 15 14, he ſucceeded Dr. Mil- 
liam Atwater in the deanery of Salisbur); 
and, 15 19, was made a canon of Windſor. 


Ar which time, being in great favour with 
king Henry VIII. he was made his con- 
feſſor; and, upon the death of Atwater 


biſhop of Lincoln, he was conſecrated for 


that ſee, May 5, 1521. When king Her- 
oy IO ate about his 1 
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began firſt to take air, it is reported, that 
biſhop Longland was the firſt perſon that 
ſuggeſted it to him; but, if it was ſo, tis 
pretty plain he was put upon it, that the 
authority of a perſon of his religious cha- 
racter might add weight to the cauſe. 
And indeed he was very capable of being 
impoſed upon; for piety and learning do 
commonly render perſons very uninquiſi- 
tive, in regard of politicks, eſpecially 
where the myſterious ſteps of a court are 
to be traced. But I leave him to explain 
himſelf, how far he was concerned in that 
affair, which he did to his chancellor Dr. 
Draycot, to whom he expreſſed his forrow 
for having concurred in that affair. In 
1532, he was made chancellor of Oxford, 
and the univerſity experienced his gene- 
rofity, in many inſtances recorded in their 
archives; particularly, he ſought our 
young men of the moſt promiſing parts, 
to whom he allowed a maintenance, till 
they had gone through their academical 
exerciſes. He died May 7, 1547, at Woo- 
born in Bedfordſhire, where his bowels 
were buried. His heart was carried to his 
cathedral church at Lincoln, and his body 
depoſited in the church at Eaton college, 
where, tis ſuppoſed, he had ſome time 
been a canon. He beſtowed handſome le- 
gacies upon ſeveral colleges in Oxford ; a 


fiae bell upon Mooborn church, which was 


called by his name, and founded an almſ- 
houſe at Yooborn, the place of his death. 
His works are, 8 A 
1. Declaratio coram reverend. in Chrifto 
Patribus, D. D. Thoma Rom. Eccl. Presb. 
Cardin. Sc. ans i 
2. Concio habita coram Eruditiſſ. Oxoniæ 
Academiæ Auditorio, &c. 1525, fol. 
3. Concio habita coram Celeberrimo Con- 
ventu tum Archiepiſcoporum, tum Epiſco- 
forum, &c. Novemb. 27, 1527. fol. 1 
4. Luinque Sermones ſextis Quadrage- 
fime Feriis, habiti coram Reg. Hen. VIII. 


. 1 
5. Expoſitio concionalis Pſalmi ſeti, 15 18. 
6. e concionalis ſecundi Pſalmi 

Pententialis coram Regia Majeſtate, 15 19. 
7. Conciones expofitatiue in tertium 

P/almum Pænitentialem coram Regia Ma- 


| j7e/tate, 1520. 


8. Conciones expoſitativæ in Quinguage- 
fimum Fſalmum Pænitentialem coram Rege, 
1521, 1522, All theſe ſermons before 
the king were publiſhed in folio, 1532, 
and afterwards tranſlated into Latin by 
Thomas Key, of All-ſeuls college. 

9. Sermon preached before the King, 
on Gocd-friday, mentioned by Jobn Fox, 
in his Acts and Monuments, who, vol, 2. 
p. 820. gives this character of Longland, 
Fobn Longland, a fierce and cruel vexer 
« of the faithful poor ſervants of Chriſt.” 
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IR Thomas Audley ſi), raiſed from a 

ſmall fortune in king Henry VIIIT's 
reign, chiefly by his induſtry in ſuppreſ- 
ſing the monaſteries. He was made lord 
chancellor, upon fir Thomas More's refign- 
ing that dignity, and went all the lengths 
of the court in thoſe rapacious times. One 
of his daũghters, being a co-heir, was ſe- 
cond wife to Thomas duke of Norfolk, 
whoſe ſon Thomas ard, earl of Suffolk, 
built Audley- bouſe, in memory of his mo- 
ther, upon the ruins of Walden abbey. 


Sir Thomas Muyat (k), ſon of Henry Wyat 
of Allington-caftle in Kent, knight and 


* _— 3 


nations, relating to pol 


Lives of Knights and Gentlemen. 


banneret, by Ann his wife, daughter of 


Fohn Skinner of Surrey. He was firſt edu- 
cated in Cambridge, and then drawn to 
Oxford, by the fame of thoſe learned lec- 


tures eſtabliſhed there by cardinal Wolſey. 
After a good foundation in academical 


learning, he was ſent to improve himſelf 
abroad; and he made ſo good uſe of his 


time, as to become one of the moſt ac- 


compliſhed gentlemen of the age, enjoying 


all the advantages that wit, induſtry, and 
a plentiful fortune could afford him. Be- 


fides the obſervations he made in foreign 
iticks, he returned 
a maſter of the polite languages; 
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and, as he had a natural genius for poetry, 
he was thought to approach the beſt mo- 
dern Italians in that way. [Theſe ac- 


compliſhments made him the delight of 


Henry VIII's court, for ſeveral years; but, 
at laſt, he was cut off in his prime, a7 
1541, aged only 38 years; for overheat- 
ing himſelf, by riding poſt to Falmouth, 
whither he was ordered to go and enter- 
rain the Span; ambaſſador, it threw him 


into a violent fever, which occafioned his 


death. He left a fon alſo fir Thomas Wyat, 
(ho was maſter of ſome of his father's 
qualifications) by Elizabeth daughter of 
Thomas Brook lord Cobham, who was be- 
headed in queen Mary's reign. His fa- 
ther's works are, 
1. Songs and Sonnets, to be found a- 
mong the performances of Henry Howard 
earl of Surrey, publiſhed 1569, 1587. 
2. The Pennential Pſalms in Engliſb 
Metre. 
3. The whole Pſaltery of David in 
Engliſh Verſe. | 


Sir Francis Bigot (1), or Bigod, born in 
Yorkſhire, and one who enjoyed a conſide- 
rable fortune. He had an academical 
education, and was generally look'd upon 
to be maſter of a great deal of wit and 
learning, which he employed upon the 


ſubje& of impropriations, repreſenting the 


cuſtom of annexing benefices to monaſte- 
ries to be a great abuſe, and prejudicial not 
only to the clergy, but to the church in 
general; as indeed it was a practice often 
complained of in former ages, but too well 
ſupported to be attack d by a private hand. 
However, it wa not any averſion this au- 
thor had to a monaſtick life, that put him 
upon the undertaking, which the ſequel of 


his behaviour made appear. For, when the 


-, Miniſtry were going upon the diſſolution 
of the religious houſes, he judged, that 
matters were carrying on to an extreme, and 


that both civil and religious rights lay un- 


der a manifeſt oppreſſion, by the project; 
wherefore, he joined himſelf with many 
others, who took up arms, anno 1530, in 


the ancient rights of the ſubject. It was 
his fate to be taken priſoner, and con- 
demned to die. He ſuffered at Tyburn, in 
June 1537, together with ſeveral other 
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' purchaſe. for a trifle, when good penny- 


bey in Dorſetſbire made over to him, for a 
| year 1504. 
order to maintain what they look d upon | ee ene anon o, 
Sir Richard Pool (o), ſon of fir Geoffrey 


duced him to court, where he became one 


1. A Treatiſe of the Impropriation of 
Benefices, Lond. 40. 1547. 

2. Several Books tranſlated out of Lat: 
into Engliſh. | Y 


Sir Francis Bryan (m, or Briant, a po- 
lite gentleman of the bed- chamber to king 
Henry VIII. He was employed both in 
the camp and the cabinet. In 1530, he 
was ſent to Rome, with ſome inſtructions 
concerning the divorce; and behaved him- 
ſelf like an experienced officer in Mol- 
borough fight, anno 1547, in Edward VI's 
reign. He was very much a man of 
pleaſure, and, if common fame may be 
credited, was one that help'd to corrupe 
king Henry VIII. in his morals, and flat- 
tered him in all his follies and extravagan- 
ces. Neither was he alone: for, according 
to the deſcription which ſome give of king 
Henry's court, all his intimate favourites 
were of that ſtamp. Sir Francis Briant, 
according to the ſtile of thoſe days, was 
eſteemed an excellent poet. His works 


I. Songs and Sonnets, publiſhed with 
the Works of Henry Howard Earl of 
Surrey. | 

2. A Diſpraiſe of the Life of a Courtier, 
a Tranſlation from the Spaniſh of Anth, de 
Guevara, Lond. 800. 1548. | 


Sir Fobn Tregonwell (n), or Tregonnel, 
became LL. D. in Oxford, Fune 23, 1522. 
He was alſo principal of Peckwater's-1nn. 
At the trial about the divorce, . he was one 
of the managers on the king's part; and for 
that and ſuch like ſervices he was knight- 
ed, and made one of the maſters in chan- 
cery, in the year of our Lord 1539. What 
contributed very much towards the raiſing 
of his fortune, as to worldly 1ubſtance, 
was the opportunity he had for making a 
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worths were very common. He had the 
rich Demeſnes of Milton, or Middleton ab- 


very ſmall ſum of money. He died in the 


Pool, a Welſh knight. He married Mar- 
garet daughter to George duke of Clarence. 
The ſtrength of this royal affinity intro- 
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of the bed-chamber to prince Arthur, and | afterwards had chambers in Lincoln's-Inn, 
was created knight of the garter. He | where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
had five children by Margaret, now coun- | knowledge - of the municipal law, and 
teſs of Salisbury, viz.*tour ſons and one | was called to the Bar. This gave the 
daughter ; Henry, Geoffrey, Arthur, and | world an opportunity of explaining them 
Reginald, who all were attainted of high | ſelves upon his merit, ſo that in a little 
treaſon, for I do not know what at- time he became known at court. King 
tempt of dethroning the king, and putting Henry VIII. who was a good judge of 


up Reginald, now cardinal Pool, in his | the ſerviceableneſs of any man's capacity, 


place. Henry, who was created lord Moun- wanted no other inducement to make uſe 
tague, was beheaded on Tower-hill Tanu- | of ſo promiſing a perſon than the cha- 
ary 9, 1539, together with Henry Court- | racter fame had given him; which fully 
ney, marquis of Exeter, involved in the | anſwering his expectation, when he came 
ſame accuſation. Several others ſuffered | ro try him, he was gradually promoted 
on the fame account; as Margaret | to the higheſt preferments, being ſucceſ- 
counteſs of Salisbury, his own mo- | ſively maſter of requeſts, and treaſurer of 
ther, Crofts and Collins two prieſts, and | the exchequer : then being knighted, he 


one Collins a mariner. Sir Geoffrey and | had a publick character, and was ſent to 


fir Artbur were pardoned, one of them | tranſact affairs of importance with the 
or both impeaching the others. emperor and the king of France; after- 

| | | wards he was made chancellor of the 

Sir Thomas Percy (p), a younger ſon of | dutchy of Lancaſter ; and, upon cardinal 
Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland, | Wolſey's diſgrace, he received the great 
who being concerned in the inſurrection, | ſeal, and was made lord chancellor. It 
called the Pilgrimage of Grace, in defence | is confidently aſſerted by the generality 
of monaſtick lands, was executed on that | of writers, that this place was never bet- 


account in June, 1537. ter filled, either before or ſince, whether 


. with regard to perſonal qualifications or 
Sir Thomas More (9), ſon of fir John | integrity; nor that decrees were ever 


More, knight, one of the juſtices of the | made with more reputation or leſs pro- 


king's bench, was born in Mz-ftreer, | fir. When he had held this honourable 
within the city of London, in the year | employment about two years and a half, 
1480. He laid the foundation of learn- | foreſeeing the ſtorm that was gathering 
ing in Sr. Anthony's ſchool in the ſaid | by the boiſterous: proceedings of king 
city, from whence he was taken into the | Henry VIII. in which his exalted ſtation 
family of cardinal Morton archbiſhop of | would have made him a party, he petiti- 
Canterbury, and from thence ſent to Ox- | oned to lay down, and accordingly ſurren- 
ford, about the year 1497, either reſiding | dered his office May 15, 1532, and was 


in Canterbury college, as ſome late wri- | ſucceeded by fir Thomas Audley, a gen- 
ters of his Life pretend, or elſe in S. rleman of a very pliable diſpoſition, and 


Mary's hall, as the common tradition in- | far from fir Thomas More's temper, as 
forms us. Ir does not appear he took | to the love of gain. Upon the reſigning 
any degrees in the univerſity, but by the | of his places, fir Thomas More retired to 
progreſs he made in all ſorts of , learning, | his houſe at Chel/ea, where he lived very 
'tis manifeſt he might lay claim t the | privately, dividing his time between prayer 
dignities uſually conferr'd in that way. | and ſtudy, excepting ſome few moments 
He had a genius capable of che higheſt | ſet a- part for family concerns. He had 
improvement, and great care was taken | not enjoy'd his retirement very long, be- 
to provide him with the ableſt maſters. | fore he was alarmed by the controverſy 
Thomas Lynacre was his tutor, and Gro- | concerning the ſupremacy ; in which, 
ein inſtructed him in the Greek Rubs | though his purpoſe was to keep himſelf 


Having finiſhed his academical ſtudies, | neuter, yet ſome about the king being 
he ſettled in Neu- Inn in London, and | in hopes, or at leaſt deſirous to bfing 


* 


5 John Stow's Chran. p. 573. | 
(7) Life of Sir Thomas More, by his great Grandſon 
Tho. More, 4to. 1627. His Life by F. H. Lond. 8vo. 
i662. His Life by br. Tho. Stapleton, ds tribus Thomis. 


Roper, publiſhed from an Oxford by Thomas Hearne, 


1712. Dr. Pitts, de Aust. Angl. Scrip. Athen. Qzon. &c. 
D d d him 


| Duaci 8vo. 1588; Colon. 8vo. 1599. His Life by Vill. 
8. 
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him over to the court- party, put his ma- 
jeſty upon trying him; rightly judging, 
thar a perſon of fir Thomass learning 
and integrity would give a luſtre to the 
cauſe, in caſe he could be prevailed 
upon to come in. Some remote inter- 
rogator ies, concerning the queſtion, being 
put to him, it was ſuſpected by his an- 
ſwers, that he was no friend to their 
proceedings; upon which, he was ſent to 
the Tower in April 1534. This was done 
by way of caution, leſt by his diſcourſes, 
or by any other method, he ſhould in- 
fluence the people. His confinement was 
very ſtrict, being debarred the freedom of 
converſing with his friends, and at the 
ſame time very chargeable, being obli- 
ged to part with a great deal of his 
late and furniture of his houſe, to ſup- 
port himſelf and numerous family. 
Mean time, nothing was omitted, in or- 
der to make him declare himſelf. For 
this purpoſe, ſeveral perſons of diſtincti- 
on were frequently ſent to viſit him, 
uſing both threats and promiſes, with 
many ſubtle arguments to bring him to 
a compliance. After twelve months were 
ſpent in this kind of attacks, it was re- 
ſolved that he ſhould be brought to his 
trial, there being now, as it was thought, 
ſufficient matter againſt him. Accord- 


_ ingly, his trial came on at the king's 


bench, May 7, 1535. Sir Thomas was 
pretty confident they could not bring 
him within the reach of the law, pro- 
vided he had fair play. He had always 
been well guarded in his diſcourſe con- 
cerning the ſtatute; but by the frequent 
interrogatories that were pur to him, du- 
ring his confinement, they obtained ſuch. 
anſwers, that, being knit together, the 
conſequence drawn from them ſeemed to 
render him obnoxious. Sir Richard Rich, 
the attorney general, among others, made 
it his ſtudy to trapan him by enſnaring 
queſtions, yet conſtantly aſſured him, that 
no advantage ſhould be taken from the 
freedom of his replies; adding, that he 
preſſed him ſo much, only for his, and 
the ſatisfaction of ſome particular friends 
who deſired to have the opinion of fo 
good a judge. In one of thele confe- 
rences, fir Thomas More happened to ſay, 


char the late ſtatute, concerning the ſu- 


8 2 4 


premacy, was like a two- edg d ſword, 
which cuts both ways: that God was 
offended on one ſide, and man on the 
other. (7) Another time, the ſaid Rich 
< the ſollicitor came as a private friend 
« to perſwade him to take the oath, 
« urg'd him with the act of parliament, 
and aſked him, if he ſhould be made 
king by act of parliament, whether he 
would acknowledge him? Heanſwer'd, 
he would; becauſe a king might be 
* made, or depoſed by a parliament: but 
the matter of the ſupremacy was x 
« point of religion, to which the power 
* of parliaments did not extend. All this 
being witneſſed againſt him, theſe par- 
< ticulars were laid together as amount- 
© ing to a denial of che king's ſuprema- 
cy, and upon this he was ef guilty 
© of treaſon,” However, fir Thomas took 
the liberty ro complain in court of the 
manner he had been dealt with. Firſt, 
chat he had been drawn in by flattery 
and falſe friendſhip ; and again, that his 
words had been ſtrained and miſreported. 
() © For he defied the world that he had 
ever ſaid or writ any thing againſt the 
« ſupremacy ; for being well skilled in 
© the law, he fenced life as conſcience 
would let him and which way 


the jury reached him is not eaſy to ac- 


count for. However, both he and bi- 
ſhop Fiſber were ſacrificed by theſe me- 
thods; and ſeveral proteſtant hiſtorians 
are ſo candid to acknowledge, (7) That 
the execution of theſe two great men, 
upon a point of Conſcience, may be 
« juſtly reckon'd among, the blemiſhes of 
that reign.” Bur is it not ſomewhar ſur- 
priſing, that queen Elizabeth ſhould be 
juſtified by the ſame hiſtorians, for the 
crimes her father is charged with? 
We are, in the next place, to take a 
view of fir Thomas More's behaviour after 
his condemnation. As he thought it pru- 
dence not to provoke the laws in being ; 
ſo he did not appear abject and diſpirited, 
when the weight of them were fallen upon 
him. Wherefore zeal ſucceeding to cau- 
tion, he thought the honour of the cauſe 
he maintained required an open profeſ- 
fion. He told them plainly, that the 
oath impoſed by the ſtature was new, 
and never heard of before, in this or any 
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prelly againſt the law of the Goſpel, which 
had conferred the ſpiritual ſupremacy up- 
on St. Peter, and his ſucceſſors; that it was 
directly againſt ſeveral laws of the Engliſb 
nation, {till in force; and, namely, againſt 
Magna Charta, whereby all the rights of 
the church, as uſually practiſed, were con- 
ſtantly and expreſly confirmed, among 
Vvhich, a ſubjection to the ſee of Rome, in 
all matters merely ſpiritual, was always un- 
derſtood; that the ſtatute was contrary to 
the king's coronation oath, which obliged 
him to maintain and defend the aforeſaid 
rights and privileges; that caſting off the 
biſhop of Rome's juriſdiction had no pre- 
cedent in any former reign, and was a no- 
torious inſtance of ingratitude, as well as of 
diſobedience. And, whereas they objected 
againſt him, that he ſhewed himſelf fin- 
gular, and obſtinate, in oppoſing all the 
reſt of the kingdom, he replied, chat the 
nation was under a reſtrain, and far from 
being free under the preſent miniſtry ; ad- 
ding, that England was but a ſmall part of 
the church, and Had no power to make 
Z laws, and preſcribe terms of communion 
EZ for the whole; nor could he be thought 
= Aſingular, or to ſtand alone, who was ſup- 
ported by a church of nations againſt a na- 
tional church. In the cloſe, he begg'd 
they would reflect ſeriouſly upon the argu- 
ments he had brought for his juſtification ; 
for tho' he had hitherto been ſilent, and 
endeavoured to decline the controverſy, 
yet, for theſe three years laſt paſt, he had 
made that point his whole ſtudy, and, in 
all his reading, could not meet with fo 
much as one doctor, that affirmed a lay- 
man could be head of the church. It ap- 
pears by this, that fir Thomas More was 
not ſollicitous about any other claims of 
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tained by him which regarded matters 
merely ſpiritual. Neither was he for pre- 
ſcribing any limits to the civil power, 
when they acted within their own ſphere; 
eſpecially if it be true what is reported of 
him by Echard, from a letter of Cranmer 
( to Thomas Cromwell, wherein it is fig- 
nified, that neither biſhop Fiſber, nor fir 
Thomas More, refuſed to ſubſcribe to an 
act diſinheriting princeſs Mary, tho' they 
would not allow of any act annulling the 
king's marriage, According to this ſcheme, 


— 


other Chriſtian kingdom; that it was ex- 


juſtice ro himſelf, 


the ſee of Rome; only thoſe were main- | 


England might have been provided with 
an heir- male, without running upon ſuch 
extremes, and ſuffering herſelf to be diſ- 
member'd from the univerſal church. 
However, as I don't pretend to pronounce 
upon the method, fo neither will I affirm 
the truth of the relation: Cranmer might 
ps 3 upon thoſe two good men. 
ut to return to the account of fir Tho- 
mas More's behaviour. After he had caſed 
his mind, by ſo frank a remonſtrance, he 
entirely reſigned himſelf unto his face, and 
parted with the world with as much in- 
difference as he always had enjoyed it. He 
did not pretend to play the hero upon the 
laſt ſtage, or gain applauſe by out- braving 
death, but, on the contrary, like his fel- 
low ſufferer biſhop Fiſber, having done 
and his cauſe, in 
terms full of modeſty and ſubmiſſion, he 
laid down his neck upon the block, Fuly 6, 
1535, in the 52 year of his age. His body 
was firſt depoſited in Sz, Peter's chapel in 
che Tower, by the care of his daughter 
Margaret, which ſhe afterwards removed 
to Chelſea church, placing it on the ſouth 
{ide the chancel, with an epitaph, com- 
poſed by fir Thomas himſelf. His head, 
according to order, was ſet upon London- 
bridge, where it remained about fourteen 
days, till his daughter Margaret found 
means to convey it away. She kept ir, for 
ſome time, privately by her, in a-leaden 
box ; afterwards it was placed in a vaulr 
under a chapel belonging to Sf. Dunſtan's 
church in Canterbury, the burying-place 
of the Ropers, and where Margaret his 
daughter, who was married to William Ro- 
per, alſo lies. Mr. More of Hertfordſhire, a 
deſcendent of fir Thomas More, carefully 
preſerved one of his chops till the year 
1042. | / 
I might diſpenſe with myſelf for enter- 
ing into a detail in giving the character of 
chis worthy perſon, and content myſelf 
with ſaying, that he was the _ of - 
the age, and a good abridgment of all 


thoſe excellences which can be thought to 


make a layman valuable. Any one of the 
good qualities, he was maſter of, was ſuf- 
ficient to have recommended him to poſte- 
rity; he was an univerſal ſcholar, and tho 
he lived at a time, and in a kingdom re- 
markable for learned men, yet he was 


without a rival, both in his way of thinking, 


vol 2. B. 2. p. 85. 
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and the manner he had in communicating 
himſelf to others. The Goſpel, the law, 
poetry, hiſtory, Sc. were made familiar 
to him; I might have added his skill in 
politicks, but this was the rock he ſplit 
upon. Tis true no one underſtood the 
game better; but, when once he began to 
ſuſpect foul play, he threw up his cards, 
and withdrew. (x) Had his temper been 
* mercenary and ambitious, he might 
© have made his fortune to what degree he 


© bove the conſideration of money, his 
< conſcience was not flexible enough for 
this purpoſe.” He had a ſtrong genius, 
a ſoul impregnated with the beſt ideas of 
things, and ſo beautiful a way of expreſ- 
ſing himſelf, that it was altogether pecu- 
liar to himſelf ; he was capable of giv- 
ing a reliſh to the moſt intricate. points 
of law, the moſt abſtracted notions of 
philoſophy, and the ſoureſt rules of mo- 
rality. All the princes in Europe both va- 
lued and covered him, excepting that one 
that enjoyed him; all the learned men in 
Europe were ambitious of correſponding 
with him. Both his writings and conver- 
ſation were ſo well adapted for the general 
uſe of mankind, that he ſeem'd formed on 
purpoſe to pleaſe and inſtruct. He was 
witty upon the moſt ſerious matters, and 
all his ſatyres were leſſons of morality, and 
full of compaſſion. © (y) Some think he 
© indulged his Levity too far, and that 
«© his jeſts were ſomewhat unſeaſonable. 
« Bur, on the other ſide, it may be faid, 


the divertingneſs of ſome expreſſions 


reniry of his mind; that his frequent 
contemplation of death had preſerved 
* him from the leaſt ſurprize, and that 
the neareſt proſpect could not diſconcert 


might reſult from the fortitude and ſe- 


his humour, or make the leaſt alteration 

upon him.“ Tis indeed reported of 
him, by way of abatement to his cha- 
racter, that he was no friend to the Men- 
dicant orders, and ſometimes made him- 
ſelf merry with ſome of their ways and 
practices. To which it may be replied, 
that his greateſt admirers do not pretend to 
make him an angel, or exempt him from 
the common failings others were ſubject 
to; but, that, in the main, he was no 


enemy, either to the Mendicants, or any 


5 


had pleaſed; but he was altogether a- 


KR 


other religious order, plainly appears from 


what he wrote in their defence, againſt 
Viſb, in a work called the Supplication of 
Souls. As for expoling abuſes, provided 
he kept within bounds, he cannot ſuffer in 
his general character, upon that account. 
And it may be farther ſaid, in regard of 
his zeal, both for the church, and all the 
members that compoſed it, that, perhaps, 
no layman ever publiſhed more books in 
their defence, as his writings againſt Dr. 
Barnes, Foy, Tyndale, Fryth, but moſt 
eſpecially, againſt Luther, are an everlaſt- 
ing proof; and, ſince I have mentioned 
Luther, J cannot but obſerve how he is 
painted our by fir Thomas More; he repre- 


ſents him to be a proud, unmannerly, ſcur- 


rilous buffoon ; that he knew not what he 
was doing, nor ſeem'd to have any defign 
in his head beſides quarrelling, and ſeeking 
revenge; thar, if he formed any plan, he 
{ſcratched it out as ſoon as it was drawn up, 
advancing and retiring, as circumſtances 
compell'd him. And, indeed, fir Thomas 
ſeems to have hit upon his true character; 
for thoſe, that have impartially conſidered 
the matter, have obſerved, that Luthers 
defection from the church was entirely 
caſual, and unpremeditated, and carried 
on by incident encouragements, and high 
provocations, which he could not brock, 


without a conſiderable detriment to his re- 


putation, and forfeiture of his judgment; 
a trial too great for one that was eaten up 
with envy, and ready to burſt with pride. 
Thar this was the true ſtate of Luther's 
caſe appears from his confeſſion, who 
frequently owns, that in the beginning he 
had no thoughts of going the lengths he 
did; for, when his 95 propoſitions were 
called into queſtion, he appeared well diſ- 
poſed in point of obedience; (2) proteſt- 
ing, at the ſame time, that he intended 
to determine nothing, but ſubmit the 
© whole matter to the judgment of the 
church. Nay, he ſeem'd ſo well inclined 
in this reſpe&, that he was not for mak- 
ing any diſtinction between the pope and 
the church, in the point of ſubmiſſion, 
(a) He lays his writings and life at the 
« pope's feet, telling him, that, whatever 
deciſion ſhall come from his holineſs, he 
© ſhall look upon it as an oracle from 
© heaven, and as if it had been pronounced 


— 


. p 
(& Colher's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 1. p. 8. 
(a) Collier's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 1. p. 8. quoting Luth 


(x) Collier's Eecl. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 2. p. 99. 


% . 


idem. 


from Sleidan, 1 P. Comment. = . 
er's Letter to Pope Leo X. from Sleidan. 


« by 


* „ 


best. Hen. VITL .be and Gentlemen, Arb 


by our Saviour himſelf,” Bur in a little 
time chis ſpirit of ſubmiſſion departed from 
him, when, upon a freſh provocation, he 


falls foul upon the pope, and calls him 


Antichriſt. However, in the year 1539, 
he and his adherents begin to be more 
tractable and ſubmiſſive, receding from 
ſeveral points they formerly had inſiſted 
upon, as appears by an authentick wri- 
ting in the Coftonian Library (5), where- 
in they allow of the biſhop of Rome's 
ſuperiority, in arder to preſerve unity, 


They alſoallow of confeſſion, juſtification 


by good works, the maſs, communion in 
one, or both kinds, prayers to ſaints, uſe 
of images, monaſtick life, Sc. and, in 
che ſame writing, Luther (c) retracts, in 
expreſs terms, all he had written to the 
contrary, and acknowledges his fault. 


Thus you ſee, Luther and a conſider- 


able party of thoſe of his ſentiment 
came to a recollection. They conſi- 
«© der'd their firſt motions were ſomewhat 


too ſtrong, and that the heat of Diſpu- 


tation, and the Stiffneſs of the court of 
Rome, had rais'd their paſſion, and driven 
them towards the other extreme. But 
to lea ve this digreſſion. ä | 

I will conclude with a brief account 


of the iſſue fir Thomas More left be- 


hind him. He firſt married Fane 
daughter of ohn Cowl?, of Corolts- hall in 
Eſſex ; by whom he had three daughters, and 
one fon, named Jobn. His daughters were 
all married before their father's deceaſe, 
they with their husbands and children all 
living in the ſame family with him. 
Jobn the fon took to wife Arne, daughter 
and ſole heir of Edward Crefſacre of Ba- 
ronb:rgh, in Yorkſhire ; by whom he had iſ- 
ſue Thomas,which Thomas had thirteen chil- 
dren, viz, five ſons, and eight daughters. 
Themas the eldeſt married, but after the 
death of his wife rook orders in the church 
of Rome. John More, ſon of fir Thomas, 
had a ſecond fon, calld Auguſtin, 
who died unmarried; and a third ſon 


call'd Thomas Funior, who was a clergy- | 


man of the church of England; a fourth 
nam'd Edward, who was alſo a Proteſtant; 


a fifth Bartholomew, who died young. The 


offspring ſir Thomas More had, while he 


was living, is exhibited in one piece by 
the famous painter Hans Holbin his inti- | 


mate acquaintance, and was to be ſeen 


— 


> 


in the year 1689, at Befills-Lee, near A. 
bingdon, in Berks, the ſeat of the Len- 
hals. I have omitted many particular 
paſſages of fir Thomas More's life, which 
may be met with in the authors, re- 
ferr'd to in the margin. His works make 
rwo volumes in folio: thoſe in Exgliſb 
were publiſh'd at London 1559, his - La- 
tin works at Louvain 1566. The parti- 


culars whereof are, 


Engliſh Works. ; 

1. A merry Jeſt; how a Serjeant wou'd 
learn to play a Frier, in verſe. | 

2. Verſes on the painted Hangings in 
his Father's Houſe. 

3. Lamentation on the Death of Eli- 
zabeth, Wife of King Henry VII. 

4. Verſes on the Book of Fortune. 
5. A Collection of Letters, after he had 
laid down his places. 

6. Dialogue concerning Hereſies, and 
Matters of Religion, 4 Books, 1528. \ 

7. Supplication of Souls againſt a Book 
of Simon Fiſh, ſtil'd a Supplication of Beg- 
gars, 1529. | 

8. Confutation of Tyndale's Anſwer to 
his Dialogue, 1532. . 0 

9. The ſecond Part of the Confutation, 


Er. 1533. 


10. An Apology in co Chapters againſt 
a Book, concerning the Diviſion between 
the Spirituality and Temporality. 

11. The Debellation of Salem and Bi- 
zunce, London, 8 vo. 1533. It is a Reply to the 
Anſwer under thoſe Names to his Apology. 

12. An Anſwer to Fryth, concerning 
the Supper of our Lord, in 5 Books, 1533. 

13. A Treatiſe againſt Dr. Barnes. 

14. A Treatiſe againſt John Foy. 

15. A Godly Inſtruction, with Prayers, 
and Meditations. 5 

16. A Dialogue of Comfort in Fribula- 
tion, 3 Books, 1534- 

17. Hiſtory of the Life, and pitiful 
Death of Edward V. and his Brother, 
Ge. 8 vo. 16 5 J. oY 
18. A Treatiſe how to receive the Bo- 
dy of our Saviour ſacramentally and ver- 
tually, 1534. | 7 e 

19. The Life of Picus Mirandula, a 
Tranſlation into Engliſb. | 

| Latin Works. 
1. Epitapbium, in Weaver's Monuments. 


* 


(5) Cotton. Library, Cleopatra 5. fol. 228. 


be) Cullier's Ecetl. Hiſt. Vol: II. B. 3. p. 172. 
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2. De optimo Rei publics Statu, deque 
nova Inſula Utopia. Libellus aureus. Bafll. 
4to. 1518. 

3. De quatuor Noviſſimis, Opus imper- 
feftum, circa 1522. 
4. Epigrammata. Bafjil. 15 18. 

5. Progymnaſinata. Baſil. 1503. 

6. Precationes ex Pſalmis. 1534. 

7. Reſponſio ad Convitia Martini Lu- 
theri. Lond. 4t0. 1523. under the Name 
of Gulielmus Roffeus, and in Defence of 
Henry VIII. x 

8. Quod pro Fide Mors non fit fugienda, 
1534. Written in the Tower, while he 
was a Priſoner. 

g. Imploratio divini Auxilii contra Ten- 
tationem cum Inſultatione contra Dæmones, 
ex Spe & Fiducia in Deum. Lugdum 1572. 

10. Epi ſtolæ. Baſil. 1563. Lond. 1642. 

11. Epiſtola ad Academicos Oxon. 15 19. 


— Liber de Fuſtificatione. 
13. Comment. in St. Auguſt. de Civit. 
Dei. 

14, Diſputatio contra Simonem Gri- 
næum. | 

Ig. Defenſio Eraſmi contra Dorpium. 

16, Liber contra Anti-morum Germani 
Brixii. | 

17. Contra Cordigeram German Brixii. 

18. Liber, ſeu Epiſtola contra Fohannem 
Pomeranum Lutheranum, Lovan. 12mo, 
1568. | 
- 19. Expoſitio Paſſionis Domini, Opus 
imperfectum. Ending at thoſe words. Et 
Manus injecerunt in eum, a 

20. Vita Richardi IN. Regis Ang. Writ- 
ten about 1513. made uſe of by Harding 
and Hall, in their Chron. A book with 
the ſame title was publiſh'd in fir Thomas 
More's name. Lond. 8 vo. 165 1. which is 
ſuppoſed to be ſpurious. That of ſir 
Thomas is Opus imperfectum. 

21. Luciani Dialogi, A Tranſlation 
from the Greek into Latin. . 
Among ſeveral other books publiſh'd 
againſt fir Thomas More, I meet with 
theſe following. 1. The Supper of our 
Lord, after the true meaning of the fixth 
chapter of St. 
Fryth againſt fir Thomas More, 8 vo. 1533. 
by Robert Crowley. 2. An Anſwer to fir 
Thomas More's Dialogues: concerning He- 
reſies, by John Fryth. 3. Of the Sacra- 
ment of che Body and Blood of Chriſt, in 


— 
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John, &c. in Defence of 


Anſwer to fir Thomas More's Letter. Lond. 
8vo. 1548. by John Fryth. 4. Anſwer 
to fir Thomas More's Dialogues, 1530. by 
William Tyndale, 5. The Supper of our 
Lord, &c. againſt fir Thomas More's Let- 


| ter againſt Fryth, 1533. by William Tyr. 
dale to which may be added, Simon 


Fiſh's Book, intituled, A Supplication of 
Beggars. | 2 


Sir Robert Conſtable (d), of Flamburgh, 
in 7orkſhire ; of great ſubſtance and in- 
tereſt in thoſe parts. He had been very 
ſerviceable to the crown in king Henry 
VIIth's reign, eſpecially in oppoſing 


James Touchet lord Audley, who headed 


a formidable army of Corni/h men; for 
which and other ſervices he was knighted 
in the camp at Blackbeath, June 17, 1479. 
But, in king Henry VIIIch's reign, he was 


one of thoſe that appear'd in arms, in de- 


fence of monaſteries, with Robert As, 
&c. and, being taken priſoner, was executed 


at Hull, in Fune, 1537. 


Sir Thomas Dingley ſe), one of t 
knights of St. John of Jeruſalem; wh 
being attainted of high treaſon, April 28, 
1539. for denying the king's ſupremacy, 
was beheaded July 10. together with fir 
Adrian Forteſcue, a knight of the ſame 


order. 


Sir William Molyneux (F), of Sepbton 
in Lancaſhire; a perſon of great ſub- 
ſtance and power in that country, as i: 
appear'd by the ſtrong body of archers he 
rais'd to enforce the king's army at Flad- 
den-field, otherwiſe call'd Bramſtone, 
where king James IV. of Scotland loft 
his life, September 9, 15 13. for which 
piece of ſervice, he receiv'd a congratula- 
cory letter from king Henry VIII. dated 
from Windſor, Novemb. 27. to be ſeen in 


Fobn Stow. He died in the year 1548. 


Sir Thomas Gerard (g) a perſon of 
great power, and of a plentiful fortune in 
Lancaſhire, where he had his chief ſear, 


ſeveral worthy families of that name, 
particularly the earls of Kildare and Deſ- 
mond, in Ireland, who afterwards were 
caiid Fitzgerald. Gerards of Tnce in 


Lancaſhire, lords Gerards of Bromley, 


FPS 


— 


(4) Jobn Stow's Chron. p. 573. 
Baronettage Orc. 


"* 


(e) Thid. p. 576. (/ Ibid. p. 495. Baronetage, () Iii. 


Gerard. 


call'd Brynn; from whence are deſcended 
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= himſelf as a pattern, and, as many thought, 


Oxford, about 1514, and took the degree 
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Gerards earls of Maxfield, &c. In king 
Henry VIII's reign, fir Thomas Gerard 
carried a body of men out of Lancaſbire, 
to Flodden-field, anno 15 13, where he 
and fir William Molyneux behaved them- 
ſelves ſo well, that the victory was, in a 
great meaſure, attributed to the Lanca- 
ſbire archers under their command. He 
married Margaret daughter of fir Edmund 


Trafford of Trafford, in Lancaſhire, by 


whom he had a ſon fir Thomas. 


Sir David Genſon (h), a knight of &.. 
Jobn of Feruſalem, (whom Stow calls a 
knight of Rhodes) Having refuſed to ſub- 
mit to the ſpiritual ſupremacy of the 
crown, in king Henry VIII reign, he 
was condemned to die; and being drawn 
on a ſledge through Southwark, he was 
hang'd and quarter'd at Sr. Thomas Water- 
ing , July 1, 1541. The fame day a. 
muſician was executed, for ſinging certain 
ſongs reflecting upon the king. | 


Sir Thomas Eliot (i) deſcended from a 
very ancient family in Suffolk. His father 
was fir Richard Eliot, a perſon remarkably 
zealous in all the duties of religion. 7 homas 
was enter d a ſtudent in Sf. Mary's-hall in 


of B.A. 1518, and was admitted batchelor 
of the civil law in 1524. Having laid a 
good foundation of academical learning, 
he went abroad, where he omitted no op- 
portunity of improving himſelf in the lan- 
guages and cuſtoms of foreign nations. 
He ſurpaſſed moſt gentlemen of his time 
in all ſorts of politeneſs, which made 
him much admir'd and eſteem'd at court, 
after his return. King HenryVIlI.confidered | 
his merit with the honour of knighthood, 
and afterwards ſent him ambaſſador into 
Germany, to the emperor Charles V. upon 
which occaſion he gained a great deal of 
reputation, both to himſelf and country. 
It was no ſmall advantage to him, to have 
contracted a friendſhip and intimacy with 
fir Thomas More, whom he propoſed unto 


came up to him, excepting in thoſe fine 
ſtrokes in which the original was inimi- 
table. He was maſter of the beſt quali- 
fications belonging both to a ſtateſman and 


| averſion. Tis true, he was carried away 
with the ſtream, in regard of national 
concerns; but I don't find he was active, 
or forward; a ſtudious life, which was his 
greateſt delight, gave him the opportunity 
of employing his time better. He was a 
good poet, an eloquent ſpeaker, and, be- 
ſides the modern languages, the Greek and 
Latin were familiar to him. He was a 
conſtant reader of hiſtory, both ancient 
and modern; not by way of amuſement, 
but to improve himſelf, as the collections 
he made from them do plainly inform us. 
He died in the year 1546, and left behind 
him the works following: 5 | 

I. The Caſtle of Health, Lond. 8vo. 
1547, 1595: | 

2. The Governor, in three Books, Lond. 
8V0. 1544, 1580. 8 

3. Treatiſe of the Education of Chil- 
dren, Lond. 4to. 

4. The Banquet of Sapience, 8 vo. 
5. A Preſervative againſt the Fear of 
Death. | 

6. De Rebus memorabilibus Anglie. 

7. A Defence, or Apology, for good 
Women. | 

8. Bibliotheca Eliotæ, or, Eliot's Dice 
tionary; afterwards enlarged by Thomas 
Cooper, Lond. fol. 1541. | 

9. The Image of Governance, a Tranſ- 


lation from the Greek of Alexander Severus 


Emperor, 8 vo. 1556. | 

10. St. Cyprian's Sermon on the Immor- 
tality of Man, a Tranſlation from the 
Latin, 800, 1534. FS 

Ii. The Rule of a Chriſtian Life, a 
Tranſlation from Picus Mirandula, 800. 


1534. 


Sir Richard Empſon (&). His father was 
a ſieve- maker of Toceſter, who affording 
his ſon a liberal education, he became an 
eminent lawyer, and was employed b 

king Henry VII. in managing the oublick 
tax; which he did, both to the king's and 
his own ſatisfaction; he filled the exche- 
quer, and hugely increaſed his own private 
ſubſtance. The methods he made uſe of 
being very oppreſſive, he became odious 
to all ſorts of people, who were reſol ved 
to have him called to an account. Upon the 


deceaſe of king Henry VII. they firſt at- 


a ſcholar, flattery and pedantry being his 


7 ů — 


tack d him with lampoons, and then, in 


8 — 


(+) Fohn Stow's Chron. p. 5 82. 
(i) Leland in Encom. p. 83. Miles Windſor in Colle&an. 
(+ ) John Stow's Chron. p. 489. 
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MS. Dr. Pitts de illuft. Aigl. Script. Athen. Oxm. &c. 
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a ſerious manner, purſued him with com- | titles, that were derived through ſuch a 
plaints, till, at laſt, king Henry VIII. now | channel. His works are, | 

lately come to the crown, both in equity 1. The grand Abridgmenc of common 
and our of policy, to make himſelf popu- | Law, &c. Lond. fol. 1516. 

lar, thought it convenient to have his pro- 2. A Kalender, or Index, &c. 
ceedings inſpected. He was brought to | 3. Magna Charta, with ſeveral other 
his trial in Northamptonſhire, in October | Statutes, Lond. 12mo. 15 19. 

t50g, and, being condemned for acting 4. The Office and Authority of Juſtices 
contrary to law, loſt his head on Tower- | of the Peace, Lond. 40. 1547. 

hill, Auguft 17, 1510, together with Ed- | 5. Office of Sheriffs, Bait, Eſcheators, 
mund Dudley, one concerned in the ſame | Conſtables, Coroners, Sc. 410. 

practices. 6. Of the Diverſity of Courts. 
13-60 7. Natura Brevium, reviſed by William 

Sir Adrian Forteſcue (I), knight of Sf. | Raftall, much eſteemed, and often re- 

Fohn of Feruſalem, who being attainted | printed. ; 

in parliament, for denying the king's ſu- 8. Of rhe Surveying of Lands. 
premacy, April 28, 1539, was beheaded, 9. A Treatiſe of Husbandry, much e- 
Juby 10, together with ſir Thomas Dingley, | ſteemed; by ſome attributed to his brother 
a knight of the ſame order. Fohn Fitzberbert. i 
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i 1 Sir Anthony Fitzherbert (m), fon of | Thomas Aſhby(n), a gentleman, executed 
A | Ralph Fitzherbert of Norbury in Derby- | at Tyburn, about March 1544, for reſuſ- 
We: ſhire eſquire, was educated in Oxford, | ing to ſubmit to the king's ſupremacy. 

} where he chiefly applied himſelf to the : | 

1 law; in which he afterwards improved | Simon Fiſh (o), a gentleman belonging to 

gt | himſelf in one of the inns of court, and | Gray's-Inmn, in London, where he reſided, 

1 was made ſerjeant, November 18, 1510, | anno 1525; at which time, cardinal Wol- 

and one of the juſtices of the common | /ey having made himſelf odious to perſons 

pleas, anno 1522. He obtained a great | of all ſtations (a misfortune which often 

name, both upon account of. his skill and | happens ro miniſters of ſtate) was fre- 

= | integrity, and was knighted by king Hen- quently attack ' d, in the dark, by lampoons, 

+ ry VIII. merely as a reward of his merits. | and other ſcurrilous methods. Now, Mr. 
Towards the latter end of his life, he re- Fiſb and ſome others, having exhibited a 

| tired from buſineſs, and, dying about July | a play, one part whereof reflected very 

| 1538, was buried in his own pariſh church | much upon the cardinal, fearch was made 

| at Norbury. He had many good qualities; after the authors; and Mr. F/h, being 

| but was chiefly celebrated for the law, in | informed againſt as the principal, was 

which he was the oracle of his days, and | obliged to abſcond, and afterwards retire 

a model for future ages, which have been | abroad. Mr. John Fox, who makes a piece 

inſtructed by his uſeful works. He was | of merit of this adventure, tells us, that he 

far from admiring the humour of the | was entertained abroad by Tyndale; that 

times in which he lived, which Was de- the play being ſent to Ann Bullen, about 

xelaiming againſt churchmen, and gaping | 1528, ſhe and her brother ſhewed it to the 
after. the lands that were conſecrated for | king, who, appearing very much pleaſed 
pious uſes; upon which article he vigo- | with the performance, ordered Mr. Fiſbs 
rouſly oppoſed cardinal Wolſey, and after- wife to ſend for her husband, for he 
wards all thoſe, who he plainly faw were | would ſtand between him and danger; 
driven on a project, to make a prey of all | that his majeſty protected Fiſb afterwards, 
that was ſacred. He endeavoured to pre- againſt any proſecution, either of the 
vent his family from falling under thoſe | cardinal, or fir Thomas More his ſuc- 
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maledictions, which uſually attended the | ceflor, by whom he was often threatened; F 
breach of ſuch publick cruſts, by adviſing | chat, in fine, Mr. Fiſb dying of the plague, 1 
his heirs, never to purchaſe either lands or | his widow was married to Mr. James j 
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1 Jahn Stovos Chron. p. 575. | | | 
4 Dr. Pitts de illuſt. Angl. Script. Dugdale in Origin. Furiſd. in fine. Athen. Oxon. Cc. 
Jab Stow's Chron, Pp: 586. | 
(0) 2 Fs Acts and Monuments, vol. 2. p. 1014. 
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ynbam, one of Fox s martyrs. This 
— Fiſb was author of the libel called the 
Supplication of Beggars. His play I have 
not ſeen; bur, if it be written in the ſame 
ſtrain with the latter performance, his me- 
mory is infamous. 


Robert Aste, (p) eſqi a perſon of a con- 
ſiderable fortune, and of great power in 
the north of England, who made a bold 


ſtand againſt king Henry VIII. in defence 


of the monaſteries that were diſſolved, anno 
1536, and was in a fair way of over- 
throwing all the projects of the court. 
He had ſtrength ſufficient to have gone 
through with the work, and refuſed to lay 
down his arms, till he had a promiſe to 
have matters redreſſed; but his army be- 
ing diſperſed, and the court not thinking 
it convenient to ſtand to thoſe promiſes, 
upon a ſecond attempt he was taken, and 
executed at York, in June 1537. 


Robert Bird (q), a gentleman, executed 
at Tyburn, Auguſt 4, 1540, for denying 
the king's ſupremacy, together with five 
others, who all ſuffered upon the ſame 
account, Tt N OE 


John Blyſe (Y, born in the dioceſe of 
Bath and Wells; and, being ſent to a 
he became probationer fellow of Merton 


college, anno 1509. He compleated his de- 


grees in phyſick, in the year 1525, and was 
one of the college of phyſicians. He was 
alſo a noted aſtronomer, and drew up 
aſtronomical tables, which now appear 
not. He died in the Black-friers in Lon- 
den, in April 1530. | | 


' Anthony Bonviſo (s), an Italian gentle- 


man, born at Lucca, who reſided ſeveral | 


years in London, where he affiſted fir Tho- 
mas More with many conveniences while 


he was priſoner. He retired to Lovarn, | 


where his houſe was open to all the Eng- 
liſb that reſorted thither, in the beginning 
of queen Elizabeth's reigg. | 


Robert Whittington (e), born in Litch- 


field, educated under the noted gram- 
marian Jobn Stanbridge, in the ſchool 
joining to Magdalen college in -Oxford. 


He afterwards made a conſiderable pro- 


greſs in philoſophy; but the pleaſure, 
he took in the claflicks, made all other 
ſtudies give way. Ju 4, 1513, he 
was created doctor of grammar, a cere- 
| mony feldom. uſed; it was performed with 
great ſolemnity, having a wreath of laurel 
put upon his head, and ever after he was 
pleaſed to ſtile himſelf Proto-vates Angliæ; 
and he bore the title with ſo much often- 
tation, that Milliam Horman, William Lily, 
and other eminent grammarians, being 
hugely provok'd at his behaviour, a ter- 
rible paper war enſued among them. The 
opinion the world had of Hhittington was, 
that he over-valued his parts, and that his 
ſatyres were too biting. But what he was 
deficient in was abundantly ſupplied by 
the credit he had with cardinal Wolſey. 
He was alive and in good eſteem, in the 
year 1530, bur the time of his death is 
not taken notice of. 'T his ingenious ſchool- 
matter left behind him the following per- 
formances : | 

I. De Difficultate Fuſtitiæ ſervande in 
| Rerpublice Adminiſtratione, in Latin verſe, 
MS. 470. in the Boaleian library, dedicated 
to cardinal Wolſey. 20 fie 
2. De quatuor virtutibus Cardineis, MS, 
4to. in the Bodleian library, dedicated to 
cardinal Wolſey. 1 e 

3- Vulgaria, & de Inſtitutione Gram- 
maticulorum ; opuſculum Libello ſuo de Con- 
cinnitate Grammatices accommodatum, & 
in quatuor Partes digeſtum, in Latin and 
Engliſh, Lond. 1524. * 

4. Secunda Pars Grammatices, de Syl- 
laba & ejus Quantitate, Lond. Alo. 15 16. 
g. Whittingtom Editio, cum Inter preta- 
mento Franciſci Nigri Diomedis de Accentu, 


in pedeſtri Oratione, potius quam ſoluta Ob- 


ſervanda: publithed with the former. 

6. De Nomimum Appellati vorum, Deo- 
ram, Dearum, Heroum, Heroiniarum, lo- 
corumque Synonymis, Lond. 40. 1514. 

7. De Epithetis Deorum, Dearum, He- 
roiniarum, clarerum Virorum, & Anima- 
8. De variandi Formulis fam pedeſtri, 


guuam ſaluro Sermone. 


9. Experientia de Virtutis Immortali- 
10. De veterum Romanorum Magiftra- 
ribus. Theſe four laſt were publiſhed with 


that De Nominum Appellati vorum, &c. 


573. Heolingshad, CW. 
581. 07 i 


(% Jobs Stow? Chron. p. 
7) Fobn Stews Chron: p. 
(r ) Athen. Oxon, 


) Sanders de Schiſm. Angl. 
| comiis. Dr. 1 7 illuft. Angl. Scripfr. 
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11. De ofto Partibus Orationis, Lond. 


470. 15 15, 1523. | 
. K. 12. py Naninun Generibus, Lond. 4to. 
$525 Tone: [ 
13. De Prateritis & Supinis, Lond. 
470. 1524. 
14. De Nominum Declinatione, Lond. 
470. 1522. F | 
15. De Heteroclitis, Lond. to. 1524. 
16. De Syntaxi, Lond. 400. 1524. 
17. Epiſtola ad Gulielmum Hormannum, 
Lond. 4th, 15217 | | 
18. Refbon/io contra Gulielms Hormanni 
invectiuas Litteras, in long and ſhort verſe, 
Lond. Aro. 152 J. 55 Fey 


Gervaſe Carrow (u), a gentleman, con- 
demned to die for denying the king's ſu- 
premacy, ang executed anno 1540. 


Jobn Clement (x), educated in Oxford, 
where he gave early tokens of the progreſs 
he afterwards made in letters. He was 
one of thoſe whom cardinal Wolſey made 
choice of to teach, when he eſtabliſhed 
his new lectures in the univerſity ; upon 
which occafion he was made profeſſor of 
Greek and rhetorick. From his youth he 


More, who, coming to be a man in power, 
took Mr. Clement into his family, and 


children; and tho fir Thomas himſelf had 
made conſiderable advances in learning be- 
fore, it was chiefly by the daily converſa- 
tion he had with Mr. Clement, that he 
improved himſelf farther in languages, 
and ſeveral other articles. Mr. Clement 
was not only maſter of the claſſicks; but 
alſo had a great knowledge of phyſick, of 
which faculty he became doctor, and was 
one of the college of phyſicians. As for 
his religion, he always adhered, ſcrupu- 
louſly, both to the doctrine and authority 
of the ſee of Rome. In the beginning of 
king Edward VI's reign, he carried his 
family over to Lovarn, that he might fol- 
low the practices of his religion with more 
freedom; but returning, in queen Mary's 
reign, during the few years ſhe enjoyed the 
crown, he practiſed phyſick in Eſſex, with 
great ſucceſs. The alteration of affairs. 


had cultivated a friendſhip with fir Thomas | / 


entertained him in quality of a tutor to his 


more, to forſake his native country. The 
remainder of his life was ſpent, for the 
moſt part, at Mecklin, where he died, 
Fuly 1, 1572. Dr. Clement was an excel- 
lent poet, Grecian, and phyſician; of ſtrict 
morals, and edifying behaviour ; and is 
celebrated with particular marks of ho- 
nour by Mr. Leland, in the account he 
gives of the deferving men of his time. 
His wife was Margaret Giggs, who died 
at Mecklin, July 1, 1570. She had been 
educated among fir 'Thomas More's chil- 
dren, out of which family Dr. Clement 
married her, having before made her 
lictle inferior to himſelf in the knowledge 
of Latin and Greek, and very capable of 
aſſiſting him in his tranſlations. His works 
are, | 

1. Carmina & Epigrammata, lib. x. 
a tranſlation. a 
3. Homilies of Nicephorus Calixtus, a 
tranſlation. 

4. Epiſtles of Pope Celeſtin ro Cyrillus 
Biſhop of Alexandria, a tranſlation. | 


John Conſtable Gy), fourth fon of fir 
Robert Conſtable of Flamborough .in York- 


15 14. He died July 145 1528. . 


Edmund Dudley (z), ſecond fon of John 
Dudley of Dudley caſtle in Staffordſhire, 
by Elizabeth Bromſbot. He was enter'd:a 
ſtudent in Oxford, about 1478; afterwards 
he ſtudied the law in Gray - Inn, where he 
was much eſteemed. Henry VII. made 


of his reign; and, the 19th of the ſame 
reign, he was choſen ſpeaker of the houſe 
of commons. He and Empſon, another 
eminent lawyer, were made Fudices Fiſcales 
to king Henry VII. and put him upon op- 
preſſing the people, by illegal taxes and 
ſubſidies, which, at laſt, proved to be the 
ruin of them both; for Henry VIII. af- 
cending the throne, to make himſelf po- 
pular, as well as to do juſtice to his ſub- 
jects, ordered a proclamation, which im- 
ported, that he was willing to hear all 
complaints againſt the oppreſſive methods 
of the late reign. Dudley and Empfon be- 


under queen Elizabeth obliged him, once N 


. * 2 4 


ing the chief perſons aim'd. at, a great 


— 


fu) Dr. Wortbingtons Catal. Martyr. 


His. & Aug. Univ. Oxon. lib. 1. p. 36. 
| {5 ) Alis. Oxon. . 5 | 


(x) Leland in Encom. p. 38. Dr. Pitts, de illuft. Angl. | 


(z) John Bale, cent. 11. num. 84. Polydore Vergl.. 
lib. 26. Hift. Augl. Lord Baron. Life of Henry VII. Lond. 
fol. 1622. p. 209. 
Stow. Chron. p. 489. 
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many accuſations were laid againſt them; 


and, being brought to their trials, they were 
both condemn'd and beheaded on Yower- 


Hill, Auguſt 17, 1510. Edmund Dudley 


married Elizabeth Gray, daughter. and 


coheir to Edward Gray, lord viſcount Liſſe. 
He left three ſons, and one daughter, v2. 
Jobn the eldeſt reſtored by king Henry VIII. 
o his father's honours and eſtate, and 
in the reign of Edward VI. created lord 
viſcount Liſle, earl of Warwick, and duke 
of Northumberland. The ſecond Andrew. 
The third Jerome. His daughter was 
married to lord Stourton. Edmund Dud- 
ley was author of a work, intitul'd, Ar- 
bor Reipublice, a MS. in the Cottonian Li- 


brary. 


Robert Fabian (a), a merchant of Lon- 
den, and ſometime ſheriff of the city. He 
was well skill'd in Latin and Frencb, with 
ſome reliſh for poetry; but his chiefeſt de- 


light was hiſtory, wherein he ſpent moſt 


of his leiſure hours, and made ſeveral va- 
luable collections. He died, in the year 
1512. His works are, 
1. Concordance of Hiſtories in ſeven 
Books, 1559. Bale and Pitts ſubdivide his 
hiſtorical Writings into ſeveral Treatiſes; 
but his Concordance ſeems to contain the 
whole, and to be the general Title. He 
chi:fly follows Geoffrey Monmouth, di- 
viding his Hiſtory into ſeven Parts; whereof 
the 15 ſix bring down the Story from 
Brutus to William the Conqueror. The 
ſeventh gives an Account of our & ings till 
Henry VII. incluſively. 

2. Nomenclatura Brevis Regum Angle. 

Annales Rerum Londinenſium. 

4. De Pretoribus Urbis Londinenſis. He 
does not appear to be any great critick, 
yet faithful to his records. | 


Ludouicus Vives (b), born at Valencia in 
Shain; where he learnt his rudiments, and 
afterwards ſtudied philoſophy in the uni- 
verſity of Paris. Then ſettling at Lovain, 
in Brabant, he endeavour'd to make him- 
ſelf maſter of all ſorts of polite literature. 
This made him neglect the methods of 
the ſchools, which he often ridicul'd upon 
account of their uſeleſs enquiries, and 
want of elegancy ;. tho' by the bye, tis ob- 
ſervable, that this ſort of criticks are full 
as obſcure in their etymologies, and diſ- 


ems, 


| 


ſecting of words, and labour often to much 
leſs purpoſe. However, Vives was not ſo 
wrapp'd up in this ſort of ſtudies, as to ne- 
glect others that were more beneficial. 
He acquired a competent knowledge, 
both in the canon-law and divinity. 
Eraſmus, a man much of the ſame tem- 
per, had conceiv'd fo great an opinion of 


him, that he ſubmitted ſeveral of his wri- 


tings to his correction. It was not long 
before, his fame reaching over into Eng- 
land, the founder of Corpus Chriſti col- 
lege, in Oxford, . complimented him with 
a fellowſhip, July 4, 1517. he reſiding 
at that time in Lovain. Soon after car- 
dinal Wolſey ſent him an, invitation to 
come over; which he accepted of, and 
began one of the cardinal's lectures in hu- 
manity, and, as tis reported, read alſo a 
lecture of the civil law to all the members 
of the univerſity. 'The chief inducement 
of his coming over into Eng/and was the 
great eſteem queen Catharine had expreſs'd 
for him; ſhe having been his benefactreſs 
for ſome time. Great honours were done 
him by all the Engliſb. Beſides his pen- 
fions and frequent gratuities, the king and 
queen, with ſeveral of the nobility, were 
ſometimes pleaſed to be his hearers; and, 
what was an addition to other honours, he 
was appointed to inſtruct princeſs Mary, 
in the Latin tongue. He was incorporated 
L L. D. in Oxford, as he ſtood in the 
ſame degree in ſome univerfity abroad. 
The Oxfordians were ſo great admirers of 
his eloquence, and knowledge in human 
literature, that they were perſuaded by 


him to revive the degrees in rhetorck, poe- 
try, andgrammar, of late much neglected, 


and he put them upon ſtudying nothing 
almoſt, but what would contribute towards 
making them perfect in thoſe ſciences; and 
it was his humour, all along, to create in 
them an averſion to the ſchool methods, 
and antient theology, an humour ſtill pre- 
dominant in both our univerſities, to the 
great detriment of eccleſiaſtical learning, 
which may be carried on without running 
into the exceſſes of ſpeculation, but now 
gives way to etymologies, and other tri- 
vial enquiries below the dignity of a divine. 
The remainder of Vivess days was ſpent 
one while in England, at other times at 


Bruges, in Flanders, where his wife, and 


family reſided. Authors are divided, both 


Lib. 3: Antiqu. Univ. Oxon. Lib. 2. p. 36. 


| 4 a) Job. Bale, de Script. m Brit. Dr. Pitts, de illuſt. Ang. Script. &c. 


(65) Bryan Teoyne, in Apohg. 
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as to che time and place of his death; but, 
according to the beſt account, he died at 
Bruges, in the year 1544. His works 


are, | 

1. Chriftus Triumphans, written in Pa- 
ris, April 15 14. 

2. De Initiis, Sectis, & Laudibus Phi- 
hoſophie. lib. 1. Lovanii 1518. Les. 

3. De Tempore quo natus eft Cbriſtus. 
Lovan. 1518. 

4 Virginis Deiparæ Oratio, Levan. 
15 18. 

Ze, Pompeius fugiens, Lovan. 15 19. 

6. Fabula de Homine, Lovan. 15 18. 
5. Liber in Pſeudo-Dialecticos, Lovan. 
1519. | 

35 Veritas fucata ; ſeu in Triumphum 
Prælectio, Lovan. 1519. 

9. Preleftio in Somnum Scipionis apud 
Ciceronem, Lovan. 1520. 

10. Declamationes ſeptem. Brugis 152 1. 

11. In Suetonium quæœdam, Lovan. 1521. 

12. De Conſultatione, Oxon. 1523. 

13. De Inſtitutione Fæminæ Cbriſtianæ, 
lib. 3. dedicated to Queen Catharine, Bru- 
316 1523. 3 1 

14 De Ratione Studi: Puerilis, Oxon. 
dedicated to Queen Catharine, Oct. , 1523. 

15. Introductio ad Sapientiam, Brug. 
1 | 
* Satellitium Animi vel Symbola, dedi- 
cated to Princeſs Mary, Brug. 1524. , 

17. Epiſtola ad Henricum VIII. dat. 
Oxox. March 12, 15256. 

18. De Concordia & Diſcordia, lib. 4. 
Brug. 1526. 5 ED 

19. De Subventione Pauperum, Brug. 
1526. N 
8 20. De Paſſione Chriſt: Meditatio, Brug. 
1529. | ; | | 

21. De Sudore Feſu Chriſti : Sacrum di- 
urnum, Brug. 1529. | 

22. De corruptis Artibus, Tom. 3. Brug. 
1531. | 
2 3. De Diſputatione, Brug. 1531. 

24. De © Ratione dicendi, lib. 3. Brug. 
1532. | 

25, De Communione Rerum ad Germa- 
nos inferiores, Brig. 15355. | 

26. Exercitationes Anime in Deum, 
Antw. 1535. mm 

25. Preces & Meditationes diurne. 


ITY 
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28, Exerci tali Lingue Latine, Breda, 
38. | | | 
29. Note in Civitatem Dei S. Auguſ. 
tim. W 
30. De Anima & Vita, lib. 3. Brig. 
1538. l 


Nicholas T: urpin (e), deſcended of an 


15 


had his education in Oxford, where he 
took ſome degrees. Afterwards he be- 
came a military man under king Hen. 
ry VIII. and had ſome employment in 
Calais, where he died, anno 1541. and 
was buried in St. Nicholas's church. He 
wrote a chronicle, being the hiſtory of his 
own time, but it appears nor. 


William Thynne (d), otherwiſe Botevi,, 
born in Shropſhire; educated in Oxford; 
afterwards became clerk of the kitchin to 
king Henry VIII. He was a great lover of 
poetry, and well known to Eraſmus. He 
publiſh'd the works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
anno 1542. One William Thynne (perhaps 
the ſame perſon) was clerk of the green 


cloth, anno 1546. The Thynnes of Long- 


leat, in Wiltſhire, are ſaid to deſcend 
from William Thynne . above-mention'd. 
Of this family was Thomas Thynne eſq; 
murder'd in Pall. mall, in London, Pe- 
bruary 12, 168 1, by captain Urats, a Ger- 
man; lieutenant Sterne, a Swede; and 
George Borosky, a Polonian. | 


Thomas Solme (e), Sulmo, or Solimount, 
born in the iſle of Guernſey, for a 


he was ſecretary for the French tongue to 
king Henry VIII. He was a good hiſto- 
rian, and a polite writer. He died, anno 
1545. and was buried in the Carmelites 


tul'd, the Lord's Flayl, being an Expoſi- 
tion of the ten commandments. Thomas 
Solme's works are, | : | 

1. The Acts and Geſts of St. Thomas, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. | 
2. Select Antiquities belonging to Britain. 


Jyobn Skewiſh (f), born in Cormoal, edu- 


* _ * 8 wt 1 


[cated in Oxford ; a noted hiſtorian, and 


* = 4 Akttm:ꝛteo.. 


(c) Burten. Deſcription of Leicefter, p. 153. Athen. Oxon. 


41 


(e. Bale, Cent. 9. Num. 32. Litand in Encom. p. 31. Dr. Pitts + ill. tug] cript. Athin. Oxon. Cc. 


V Bale, Cent. 9. Num, 19. | 


much 


antient family at Knaprof?, in Leiceſterſhire, 


while reſided in Oxford; afterwards 


church in London. There was one of 
both his names, author of a book, inti- 
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much eſteem'd by cardinal Wolſey, who 
employed him in ſeveral marrers of con- 


| ſequence. He was alive in 1530. His 


works Are, ITY: 
I. Chronicorum Epitome. ' 
2. De Bello Trojano. 


Edward Ferrers (g), of an antient fa- 
mily at Badſley-Clinten, in Warwickſhire, 
He was a good poet, and much eſteem' d 
upon that account in the reigns of Hen- 
ry VIII. and Edward VI. He died at 
Badfley, anno 1564. His works are, 

1. Tragedies. | 

2. Comedies. 


William Gonnel (hb), an univerſal ſcho- 


lar, and polite writer, who ſucceeded Dr. 


Clement, as tutor to fir Thomas More's chil- 
dren. He was alſo publick profeſſor in the 
univerſity of Cambridge, and kept a learned 
correſpondence with Eraſmus, as his let- 
ters to him ſtill extant make appear. He 
was in great eſteem, anno 1520; but the 
time of his death, or other occurrences of 


his life, are not recorded: 


Chriftopher St. German ſi), or Sei niger- 
man, born, as tis thought at S ilton, near 
Coventry, in Warwickſhire. His father 
was fir Henry Seintgerman, knt. his mo- 
ther Arne, daughter of Thomas Tyndale 
eſq; After an academical education in Ox- 


ford, he was placed by his parents in the 


Inner-Temple, where he profited much, 
both in the civil and common law, and in 
a ſhort time became an eminent counſel- 
lor, and barreſter, and much eſteem'd 
among the citizens, of London. He had 
ſpent ſome time both in philoſophy and 
divinity, which, together with his being 


one of the Belles Lettres, made his conver- 


fation very defirable, and inſtructive to all 


_ forts of perſons. A ſingle life affording 


more eee for improvements of 

, he made choice of it, upon that 
account, and, upon the ſame motive, was 
particularly intimate with thoſe that were 
diſpoſed to follow his example. He was 
ſo far from ſeeking his convenience, by 
his practice in the la w, that he was never 


| known to take a fee from any one that had 


the leaſt claim to his friendſhip ; and whar- 
eyer he got from others, With what he | 


| could ſpare of his paternal eſtate, was all 


expended in purchaſing books, eſpecially 
ſuch as belonged to his calling, - no one 
having a better collection. As to his pri- 
vate life, his method was, every night, to 
read a chapter of the Bible, which he ex- 
pounded to thoſe that were about him. 
This made him ſuſpected, by ſome, as a 
favourer of the new opinions lately ex- 
ported out of Germany; and this, I pre- 


ſume, may be the reaſon why he has fo 


advantageous a character given him by 
Bale, and others of the reformed parry. 
This ingenious gentleman died in the year 


| 1540, September 28, tho“ Bale, by miſ- 


take, places his death at 1539. He was 
buried ar a little diſtance from the grave 
of Thomas Lupſet, in the church of St. 
Alphege, within Crepplegate, London, It 
appears, by his will, that he was a con- 
ſiderable benefactor to Sk:/ron church, 
where his father and mother lie buried. 
His works are 3.9 | 
1. The Doctor and Student, being a 
Dialogue between a Doctor of Divinity 
and a Student of the common Law of 
England; which, in Latin, is ſtiled Dia- 
logus de Fundamentis Legum Angliæ & de 
Conſcientia, Lond. 8 uo. 1528, 1598, 1604, 
R eee ee 
2 Of the Power of the Clergy, accord- 
ing to the Law. | E 
3. A Treatiſe ſhewing, that the Clergy 
cannot make Laws. nen 
4. Principia, tue maxima Legum Ang- 
liz 2 Gallico (ut fertur) Sermone collecta, 
& fic in Latinum tranſlata ; non ſolum gene- 
rofs Studentibus, verum etiam Terrarum 
Dominis & Poſſeſſoribus ſumme neceſſaria, 


| 800. 1546. This work being joined with 
the Doctor and Student; in the edition of 
1528, makes it probable, that Sr. Germain 
was the autor. | 


5. A Treatiſe of the Church, and Mean- 
ing thereof, n lO det 4. + 

6. A Treatiſe of the Sacraments of the 
Churen. 30S 971 £...0 

7. An Apology written to Sir Thomas 
More. | | Wn: 

8. A Dialogue concerning the Power 
which belongs to the Clergy, and the 
Power which belongs to the People. See 


a farther account of his writings in Jobn 
Bale. 25 


33 3 4 * « An n * . —__ n 


"> 


** _— _—_— 


_ 


Leland in Encom. Dr. Sh Mut. Angl. Script. . 3 4 
(i] Job. Bale, de Script. maj. Brit. num. 75. Athen. Oxon, Of. Prerog. Cant. in Reg. Alinger, Qu. 29. 


* Theat. Poet. by Romans Þ 
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Edward Hall 7 2 born in Shrapſbire, 
had his education both in Oxford and 
Cambridge. He afterwards applied him- 
ſelf akogerher to the law, and was made | 
reader in Gray's-iun, anno 1533; he, at 
laſt, became recorder of the cicy of Lon- 
den, He was entirely a man. of the times, 
and a fulſome flatterer of king Henry VIII. 
which may be gathered from the dedica- 
tion of his works, which are not to be read 
without caution. He died in the year 1547. 
His works are, 


1. The Union of the two noble and il- 


luſtrious Families of Lancaſter and York, 
Lond. fol. 1548. He brings his ſtory 
down only to 1533, which was continued 
from his Collections, till 1546, by Richard 
Grafton, a printer. 

2. A ſhort Chronicle, annexed to the 
former work. 


Stephen Hawes a „ deſcended from che 
Hawes of Hawes in the Buſbes in Suffolk. 
After a foundation of learning laid in the 
univerſity of Oxford, he went abroad, and 
made it his buſineſs to improve himſelf, 


by converſing with the. police part of the | 


world. He returned home, enriched with | 
the knowledge of foreign languages, which 
made him acceptable at the court of king 
VII. But what chiefly med | 
him was his skill in poetry, which, ac- 


cording to the taſte of thoſe times, was 


extraordinary. He was admitted into the 

king's family, and made one of the grooms | 

of the chamber. - His company was al- 
s deſirable, upon account of his wit 

ets gon pleaſant converſation. 

latter od of Henry VIEs reign, and left 


bebind him ſome pieces, both in proſe and 


verſe, VIZ. | 
1. The Paſtime of Pleaſure, 470. 155 5: 
2. The Exemplar of Virtue. _ 
3. The Delight of the Soul. 
4. The Conſolation of Lovers. 
5. The Chryſtalline Temple. 
6. The Marriage of the Prince. | 


7 The Birds Alphabet. 
Miles Haggard (m), an ingenious hoſier 


in Londen: who, in the latter end of Hen- 
VIII. wrote a poem in | defence of the two 
Bleffed Sacrament. | Sis Halt to 1 


He ſaw the 


| good performance, and ſeveral of the re- 
formers took the pains to attack it, viz. 
William Keth, Robert Crawley, and John 
Plough; Robert Crowley's anſwer is intitled, 
A Confuration of Miles Hoggard's wicked 
Ballad, made in defence of Tranſubſtan- 
tiation of the Sacrament, Lond. 8 vo. 1 518. 
Plougb's book is called, An e for 
Proteſtants. 


Giles Horn (u), gentleman, 3 
at Tyburn, Auguſt 4, 1539, for denying 


with William Horn, a lay-brother of the 
Carthufian order, executed on the ſame 
account. 


8 Kilton (o), born either in Wales or 
Shropſhire, is upon record, for being both a 
poet and an hiſtorian; but meanly qualified 
for either. He was alive in 1540. His 
works are, 
| I. Chronicles of the Brutes, in verſe, 
Lond. 8 vo. 1547. | 
2. Genealogy of the Brutes. 
3. A Poem in praiſe of Welſhmen. 


Thomas * N. or Languet. He 
had an academical education in Oxford, 
was well read in hiſtory, and, in Wee re 2 
ſpecs, was a perſon of ſome curioſity. 
died in London, anna 1545. His wor 

1. Languet's Chronicle. He — his 
account rom the creation, and brings it 
| down to our Saviour 3 time, in two 
to which Thomas Cooper. of Magdalen cal 
lege has added a third part. 


” The Cong of ale K 5 2 


Wilkam "Tabs (a 5 born at Odfim. is in 
Hampſbire, educated in Magdalen college 


in Oxford, where he was admitted a demy, 


or ſemi-commoner, ann 1486, 


| the, language. 


years of age, and, ſoon after, took ſome 
degrees in arts; then, wavxelling! into Ereece, 


he reſided there, till he became maſter of 
; In his return, he, viſited | 
2 and. Non; in the latter place 


18 himſelf 8 7 grammar, and 
in tongue, by being a conſtant 
hearer of Sulpitius and Pompanius $ 


e bar. th. 7 — 
(1) Bale, cent. 8. num. 58. 


u) Athen, ce. 


an 


11 


the king's ſupremacy ; perhaps the ſame 


PODS DSS. ee 


being 18 


| kd | 
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al rhetorick, aud became the firſt maſter 
of the famous ſchool founded near St. 


Pauls cathedral, by Dr. Jebn Colet, the 
dean, anno 15 12. When he had followed 


this employment about ten years, and 
turned out ſeveral great men, who after- 
ward proved ſerviceable both to church 
and ſtate, he was taken off by the plague, 

5 calend. Mariii, 1523, to the great loſs 
x che publiek. He left behind him two 


ſons, corge and Peter, and one daughrer, 


named Dianyſia, married to John Ritewife, 
or Rlugbrwiſe, his vſher, who afterwards 
became chief maſter of the ſchool. Mer. 
Lily's works are, 

1. An Introduction to the eight Parts of 
Speech; by ſome attributed to Dr. Colet, 
by others to David Tolley. 


2. The Conſtruction Ah the eight Parts 


of Speech. 

3. Monita Pædagogica; ſeu, Carmen de 
Mribus ad ſuos Diſcipulos; it begins, 2 
mihi a iſcipulus, Sc. 

4. Breuiſima ag - eu, Ratio 
GCrammatices cognoſcendæ ad omnium Pue- 
rorum utilitatem præſcriptæ, &c. Reviſed 
and publiſhed by John Ritewiſe, about 
7 O. 

1 Axri-Beſſron, a Latin Poem, againſt | 
Ro of Whittington, who attack 'd Lily un- 
der the name of Boſſius, Lond, 470, 152 1. 


6. Omnium Naminum i in Re ulis conten- 4. 


trum, tum Heteroclitorum ac erborum, In- 


terpretatio aliqua. . All theſe pieces, con- pf 


cerning grammar rules, were publiſh'd with 
ſome additions of Fobn Ritewi * and The-. 
mas Robertſon. 


By con. 
. De Laufibus Deiparæ Vin inis 


9. 1 ia ad Jobannem ful + 
10. fa N e e 


oi. 


mam. : 


| Tamer) Nig ET 65 FO in Lon 


th Was alive, | 
don, aun J. 24, 


were Fangen pon et 5 bis Wh an 4 


greeable converſation. His works are, 


7. Poemata varia, publiſhed wah aui. ; 
© I ated in the uniyerijty of Q 
as much taken notice 


fs |; 


me nt ny om — om OO UG Ine woos rA@£AMIRS..D — 4 


T "AA Ryct (s), a les condem- 
ned to die for denying the king's ſupre- 


macy, for which he was ** 1 * 
burn, amm 1543. 40 =: 


Villiam Royer (e, ſon of John Raper of 
Eltham in Kent (6 was jon ago 


| torney- general to king Henry VIIL): was 


clerk of the king's-bench, and married 
Margaret, the darlipg daughter of fir Tba- 
mas More. He died Fanuary 4, 1577; 
and was author of a book, intitled, 

The Life of Sir Thomas More, Fe. 2 
bliſhed 1712. 


gon Riſby (), a gentleman, executed 
at Tyburn, anno 1543, for denying the 
og 8 e 


John Perkins (x), educated in Ox- 


| for 4, - afterwards belonged to the Inner- 


Temple, where he became a batriſter, and 


yery eminent both for knowledge: and 


He died either in the year 1544 
He was author of a Þoak, in- 


practice. 
or 1545. 
titled, 

| Perutilis Tractatus, Ave Explanatig guar 


rundam Capitulorum (viz, Grants, Faith, 


Feofments, &c,) dall . L 


Be. 1532. 


Clement Phili iþs 65 ML ec = 
lais, who was a d en ant to lg 
Liſte: He was condemned - 6 for — 


in the king's ſupremacy, and, a35cordj 75 
bene at Holen e 1 49. has 


John Raſtal (2), born in London, I 


ard, 7 5 he 
„Ghoth for his 
parts and learning, Returning to L nder, 


Bis great affection for {Fignees, indpeed him 


; He improved 


pe pa reg Ws ome 


that art very muc 


| good judge, of anthers Was þ great adyan- 


905 towards. x he carrying an of that bud- 
8 with 198 2 dir Thomas More had fo 
rear 2 valte for him, that he beftowed 
his ſiſter upon him in marriage, and 
made uſe of, * ag anly. — printing, 
but he provedea 


( 15 Dr. Sanders de viſgh, 


* 7; De Otitu Fohaunis Colett Carmen. "compokng ſexeral of his Forks. 5 050 
2. In Morten We Libs ere = 15 bh in Bs * * * 
—ͤ ö — — — * ba — wi — 
=; — Sanders . Amar 72 3 
0 Dr.- Se te iber 10m, e 5 waiſt; JEL — Pos 2 
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two ſons, William, an eminent lawyer and 
ge, and Jobn, a gentleman of worth, 
who ſerved his country, in quality of a ju- 
ſtice of the peace. John the father, beſides 
his being a good mathe matician, hiſtorian, 
and divine, was a perſon of ſtrict morals, 
and of an edify ing behaviour, an enemy to 
the projects of the court, concerning the 
divorce; Sc. but much more to Luthe- 
rani/m, as his works FR ſhew; they 
e 1851 | 


U. en Naturata, a Comedy. | 


2. Canones n 


3. Dialogues of Purgatory, 3 Books + a- 
gan John Frytb. 
4. Apology againſt Jobn Fryrh. 
ge The Rules of a good Life. 
6. Anghram Regum Chronicon. 
_ 5, Of the Rofary. 

8. Of good Works: 

9. Of Indulgences. ' : 

Mr. Raftal was anſwered by Yobn Fog 
in the following books. 1. A Treatiſe of 
Purgatory. 2. Anſwer ' to John Raſtals 
Dialogues of Purgatory. 3. The Subſidy, 
or Bulwark to his firſt book againſt John 
Rafal. 


ARTICLE. V. 


E of 8, Secular Clergy 


bn Guineth (a), of a very mean extrac- 
tion in Wales: which defect was abun- 
dandly ſupplied by the pregnancy of his wit, 
and a liberal education. He was brought 
up in the univerſity of Oxford, at the ex- 
e of a generous clergyman, who ſeem- 
ed to have ſome foreſight of his uſefulneſs 
to the publick. His younger days were 
ſpent in the more polite and agreeable 
ſtudies; eſpecially in muſick, in which! 
faculty he tock the degree of doctor, anno 
1532; afterwards entering into orders, he 
applied himſelf entirely to divinity; and 
both his abilities, as well as zeal, appeared 
to the world in what he publiſhed in that 
Way, Viz. _ 
I. A Declaration of the State wherein 
Hereticks do lead their Lives, by way ' of 
Dialogue, Lond. 470. 1554. 
2. A Betection of that Part of Pryth's 
Book which he termeth his F oundation, 
I be 1554. 
A plain Demonſtration of Jon 
-Privl's Lack of Wit and Learning, in re- 
lation to the Scripture's Tranſlation, and 
the Sacrament, by way of Dialogue, 470. 
1 I 5 
1 7 1 Dedarition of the noble vicory 
given of God to Queen Mary, ſhewed in 
the Church of Luton in Bedfordſhire, 
Fuly 22, in the firſt Tear of her 1 


3 us 
r 7 a r ö . 


FROG, 


together with Dr. Edward | wel and Dr, 
Richard F. ef berſtone, (c) for denying the 
kings ſupremacy, and affirming 
riage with queen Catharine to be good. 
Three Zutheran divines ſuffered at the 
ſame time and place, viz. Robert Barnes, 


yer ſuch like inconſiſtent executions in 


* .- 


Thomas Abel (6% or Able, educuced f in 
Oxford, where he compleated his degrees 
in arts 15 16, and, proceeding in divinity, 
became doctor of chat faculty. He was not 
only a man of learning, but alſo very well 
qualified in many other reſpects; he was a 
great malter of inſtrumental muſick, and 
well skill'd in the modern languages. Thele 
qualifications introduced bim to court; he 
became domeſtick chaplain to queen Ca- 
tharine, wife of king Henry VIII. having, 
at the ſame time, the honour to ſerve her 


majeſty in the ſeveral capacities mentioned. 
The affeQtion, he bore cowards his miſtreſs, 


oppoſed the divorce, 
both i word od writing, and had the 
misfortune to incur a 0 by giving 
too much into the deluſions of Eliaabetb 
Barton, called, the holy maid of Kent. 
He was afterwards condemned to die, and 
executed in Smithfield, - Fuly. 30, 1540, 


his mar- 


doctor of divinity, Thomas Gerard. B. D. 
and parſon of Hony-lane, William Jerome, 
B. D. and vicar of Stepenhith. From theſe 


—_ * —B: 


(a) . Pitts 4 ae 4. Script. an nude 


Cc 5 ) The. beni Hi ft Ecil, de up Fratrum min. 
C211 


"Ingolft. 158 Pr. Pies, de i. deg, ben. 
molt 1595 bs. . 13 5 1 on 


(<) Fohn Stow, Chron. p. 581. 195 
Hen 
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Henry VIII's reign, tis hard to gueſs who | 


were moſt in his favour, Catholicks 
or Reformers : it has puzzled poſterity, 
where to fix his religion. Dr. Abel was 
author of a book intitle, 
Tractatus de non diſſolvendo Henrici & 
Catbarinæ Matrimonio, 1534. 


William Peterſon (d), a clergyman in 
Calais, and formerly employ'd there as a 
commiſſary, was condemn'd to die for de- 
nying the king's ſupremacy, and was exe- 
cuted accordingly in the market- place in 
Calais, April 10, 1540. alſo William Ri- 
chardſin, a prieſt of St. Mary's in Calais, 
ſuffer'd with him upon the ſame ac- 
count. 


Rowland Philips (e), educated in Oxford, 


where he was admitted D. D. June 2, 
1522. He was warden of Merton college, 
vicar of Croyden in Surrey, and a canon of 
St. Pauls; one of the ableſt preachers of 
his rime, and a great ſtickler againſt pay- 
ing a ſubſidy to the king, when the mat- 
ter was propoſed in convocation, in the 


year 1523, 


Edward Powel (f), a native of Wales, 
where being inſtructed in the rudiments, 
he was ſent to Oxford. He ſtands record- 
ed as fellow of Oriel college, anno 1495 

and afterwards became D D. and one of 
the ableſt divines of the univerſity. On the 
2d of November, 1501, he was made rec- 
tor of Bledon, in the dioceſe of Wells, up- 
on the death of William Clyf, and the 
year 1508, by the intereſt of Edmund 
Audley, biſhop of Salisbury, he was made 
prebendary of that church. No one of 
his time had a more general character than 
Dr. Powel, for ſolid learning, inſomuc 

that king Henry VIII. made choice of him 
to write againſt Martin Luther ; and his 
performance ; was commonly allowed to 
be the beſt, that had hitherto been pub- 
liſh'd. There are two publick letters from 
the univerſity of Oxford, one to the king, 
the other to 'biſhop Audley, as well in 
praiſe of Dr. Powebs works, as alſo to ap- 
plaud their choice of a perſon ſo well 
qualified to maintain the cauſe of the 
church; and, in the ſaid letters, they ſtile 
him the glory of their univerſity, and 


n 


recommend him as a perſon worthy 
of the higheſt preferments. But all 
theſe encomiums could not protect him 
againſt the attacks of an angry prince, 
when he came to employ his learning, and 
zeal, in defence of queen Catbarine, and 
the ſupremacy of the ſee of Rome; on 
which occaſions he appear'd ſo reſolute 
and undaunted, that he was proſecuted 
upon thoſe two articles, and, being con- 
demn'd, was executed in Smithfield, Fuly 


30, 1540. together with Dr. Thomas Abel, 


and Dr. Richard Fetberſtone, who ſuffer d 
on the ſame account. His works are, 

1. Propugnaculum ſummi Sacerdotii E- 
vangelici, ac ſeptenarii Sacramentorum 
numeri adverſus Martinum Lutherum, 
Fratrem Famoſum, & MWickliſiſtam Infig- 
nem, L. 3. Lond. 4to. 1523. | 

2. Tradtatus de non diſſolvendo Henrici 
Regis cum Catbarina Matri monio, L. 1. 


Thomas Reading (g), a prieſt, con- 
demn'd to die for denying the king's ſu- 


premacy. He ſuffer d at London, anno 1535. 


 Willam Richardſon (H, a prieſt, be- 
longing to Sr. Mary's church, in Calais, 
executed there in the market- place, for 
denying the king's ſupremacy. He ſuf- 
fer d, April 10, 1540, together with 
William Peterſon, a- gentleman of the 
ſame character. | 


Fohn Roper (:) born in Barkſhire, edu- 
cated in Oxford; where he was firſt a De- 
my of Magdalen college, and then pro- 
ceeding M. A. he was admitted fellow 
anno 1483. After ſome time he was crea- 
ted D D. and was ſucceſſively profeſſor of 
philoſophy and divinity in Magdalen col- 
lege. In 1502, he was appointed Mar- 
garet profeſſor by the founder herſelf, 


being about that time vicar of St. Mary's 


in Oxford, and principal of Sr. George's 
Hall, with ſeveral other benefices. He was 
look'd upon ro be one of the ſolid divines 
of the univerſity, and was pitch'd upon to 
write againſt Luther, in the year 1521, with 
ſome others deputed by the king for that 
purpoſe. . He ſtood by the queen in the 
controverſy about the divorce, and died in 
May 1534. He was author of a book intiled, 
Tractatus contra Dottrinam Luther. 


(4) Fohn Storo, Chron. p. . 

(e) Athen. Oxon. 7 2 | 

(f) John Stow, Chron. p. 581. Lib. Fpift. Univerſit. 
Oxon. Egift. 87, 88, 89. F. F. Athen. Oxou. Dr. Pitts, 


de illuft. Angl. Script. 


g] Sanders. de viſib. Monarcb. 

8 3 Fohn Stow, Chron. p. 579. 

(i) Athen. Oxon. | 
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Anareas Ammonius (k), an Traliax cler- 
gyman, born at Lucca. He was employ'd 
by the pope to take care of the collections 
which, by ancient cuſtom, were due to the 
ſee of Rome. King Henry VIII. under- 
ſtanding that he was not only a man of 
parts, but a good ſcholar, and parti- 
cularly admired for his ſtile in Latin, 
made choice of him for his ſecretary in 
that language. He enjoyed ſeveral bene- 
fices, and, among others, was made a 
prebendary of Sarum, July 17, 1513. 


He was acceptable to all ingenious men of 


his time; eſpecially fir Thomas More and 
Eraſmus were his great admirers. It be- 
ing the cuſtom in thoſe days for perſons 
of parts and learning, to correſpond very 


much abroad by letters, Ammonius, a- 


mong the reſt, often pleaſed the world 
with ſomething of char kind; and it is ob- 
ſerved, that in one of his ingenious letters 
to a friend abroad, mentioning ſome exe- 
cutions that had been upon account of re- 
ligion, in an hyperbolical ſtile, he fays, 
that wood was grown ſcarce, ſo much was 
employed in that way. This paſlage is 
related by ſome of our writers, to exagge- 
rate the cruelties of queen Mary's reign ; 
but the letter bearing date 1511, and Am- 
monizs dying in September 1517, which 
was long before any Lutherans appeared in 
England, and none having ſuffered then 


— 


| Edward VI. and queen Mary; nor did he 
part vrith it upon the adceſſion of queen 


Elizabeth, being a conſtant occaſionaliſt, 
and always complaiſant to the powers in 
being, in religion, as well as in civil mat. 
ters. He ſurrender d up his deanery in the 
year 1563, a little before he died, and left 
one Benedict Hudſon, otherwiſe Vannes, 
his heir. But to return to the works of 


2. Scotici Conſſictus Hiſtoria. 
3. Bucolica & Etloge, © 26 1:1 
4. De Rebus Nihih, —- 

5. Pancgyricxoõo. 


6. Epigrammata varii Generis. 
7. Poemata diverſa. 


Thomas Baggard (I), educated in New. 
Inn in Oxford : where he took the degree 
of doctor of the civil law, June 25, 1528; 
afterwards he became canon of the cardi- 
nal's college, now Chriſt cburch; in 1535 he 
was made chancellor of Vorceſter, in the 
place of Dr. Thomas Parker, and died ann 


* 


„ 


Thomas Bedel (m), educated in New 
college in Oxford, . and,” November p, 
1508, admitted batchelor of the civil law, 
In 1533, he was made archdeacon of 
Cleveland, in the place of James Denton, 


Andreas Ammonius, they are as follows: 
I. Epiſtolæ varie ad Eraſinum. tnt | 5 


1X &t ein fro oY Wwe ford Ws qd tm. 
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upon account of doctrine, except two or | but reſigned that dignity, in Auguſs, to 
three Wickliſiſts, the application is very William Chyf, LL. D. Then he was made 
unſeaſonable, and diſcovers no good inten- archdeacon of Cornwal, and appointed one 


tion in fuch reporters. This learned 17a- 
lian brought over with him a nephew, one 
Peter Vannez (his ſiſter's ſon) whom he 
made his executor, and heir to a conſide- 
rable fortune. This Vannes was after- 


wards Latin ſecretary to king Henry VIII. 


and employed in publick affairs, eſpecial- 
ly in the controverſy of the divorce; upon 
which occaſion he was joined with Stephen 
Gardiner, and went with him to Rome, to 
ſollicit that affair, as well as other private 
matters of cardinal Wolſey' s, who had a 
reſpect for him. At his return from Rome, 


he had, by way of recompenſe, feveral | ; 
educated in Oxford, where he was admitted 
doctor of the civil law, July 31, 1524- 


ſpiritualities beſtowed upon him. March 5, 
1527, he was made prebendary of Sarum; 
in 1534, he was archdeacon of Vorceſier; 
and, laſtly, anno 1539, dean of Salisbury, 
which place he kept during the reigns of 


9 * . - 


of the viſitors of the religious houſes, in 
order to a diſſolution; in which work 
were alſo employed Richard Layton, 
LL. D. Thomas Bartlet, publick notary, 


Thomas Beaumont ſu), of Merton college 
in Oxford, was D. D. and archdeacon of 
Wells. He died in 150%, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by Polydore Vergil, a near kinſman 
to Hadrian de Caſtello biſhop of Bath and 
G 1 


Richard Gwent (0), a native of Wales, 


He was ſucceſſively archdeacon of Breck- 
nock, London, and Huntingdon. He ob- 


rained the laſt place, upon the promotion 


(#) Leland in Encom, p. 27. Athen. Oxon, 
(1) Athen. Oxon. © | 
. lbidem. 


ts} itn ͤĩ . 
(9) Leland in Encom. Athen. Oxon. 


of 
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of William Knight to the ſee of Bath and 
Mell. He died in 1543, and was buried 
in St. Paul's church, London. Mr. Le- 
land ſpeaks honourably of him, and gives 
bim a place among the deſerving men of 


thoſe days. 


Yen Hall (9), otherwiſe Haile, vicar 
of Thiſtleworth, was tried and condemned 
for denying the king's ſupremacy, April 


29, 1535, together with John Houghton, 


rior of the charter-houſe near London ; 
Auguſtin Webfter, prior of the Carthuſians 
of Beauval; Thomas Laurence, prior of the 
Carthufians of Exham, and Richard Rey- 
nolds, D. D. a monk of Sion monaſtery, 
who where all executed at Tyburn, May 4, 
1535. Their heads and quarters were ſer 
up upon the city gates, tho' ſome of them 
were expoſed within view of the charter- 


houſe. 


Thomas Hannibal (g), educated in Cam- 
bridge, where he was D. D. and alſo doc- 
tor of the civil law, afterwards incorpo- 


rated in Oxford. In 1504 he was made a 


prebendary of Lorb, and had ſome other 
preferments. That he was a man of note, 
and well qualified for buſineſs, appears 
from his reſiding at Rome, whither he was 
ſent by the king, and, at the ſame time, 
was an agent there for cardinal Wolſey, 
biz. in the year 1522. In 1524 he was 
made maſter of the rolls, in the room of 
Dr. John Clerk. This employment he en- 
joyed till 1528, when he was ſucceeded 
by Dr. John Taylor. Dr. Hannibal was 


the perſon charged with the preſent of a 


roſe of gold from pope Clement VII. to king 
Henry VIII. the account whereof is this, 
related by Mr. Hol:ngshead(r): The firſt 
« of September [1524] was Dr. Thomas 
Hannibal, maſter of the rolls, received in 
London, with earls, and biſhops, and di- 
« verſe others, * nobles and gentlemen, as 
* ambaſſador from pope Clement, which 
brought with him a roſe of gold for 


* a token to the king; and, on the day | 
of the Nativity of our Lady, after a ſo- 
lemn maſs ſung by the cardinal of Vork, 


the ſaid preſent was deliver d to the king; 
which was a tree forged of fine gold, 


© and wrought with branches, leaves, and 
flowers reſembling roſes. This tree was 
* ſet in a pot of gold, which had three 
* feet of antique faſhion. The pot was of 
< meaſure half a pint; in the uppermoſt 
© role was a fair ſapphire loop pierced, the 
* bigneſs of an acorn. The tree was the 
height of half an Engliſh yard, and a 
foot in breadth.” Dr. Harpsfield (:) makes 
mention of a roſe ſent to the king by pope 
Julius II. anno 1510. which, according to 
all circumſtances, muſt be different from 
this which Holingsbead ſpeaks of, or other 
wiſe one of them writes by miſinformation. 


| John Harris (t), a pariſh” prieſt, who 
ſuffered at Tyburn, 1539, for denying the 
king's ſupremacy. 3 


Jobn Helyar (u), born in Hampſhire, 
educated in Oxford, where he was admit- 
ted probationer fellow of Corpus Chriſti 
college, Zune 1, 1522, and B. A. in July 
1524; afterwards compleating the degree 
of M. A. cardinal Wolſey was the Mecænas 
of his ſtudies, having a great value for him, 
upon account of his skill in the languages; 
which, being an excellency not very com- 
mon in thoſe days, was a ready road to 
preferment. Molſey's diſgrace put a ſtop 
to his riſing fortune; however, he conti- 
nued to be admired by all lovers of polite 
learning, which farther appears, by his 
correſpondence with Eraſmus and others, 
He was alive in 1539, but the time of his 
death 1s not recorded. His works are, 
I. Comment. in Ciceronem pro M, Mar- 
cello. F 
2. Scholia in Sophoclem. 
3. Commentaria in Epiſtolat Ovidii. 
4. Epitaphium Eraſmi Grate & Latine. 
5. S. Chryſoſtom. de Providentia & Fato, 


a tranſlation. 
Jobn Bere (x), a pariſh prieſt, executed, 
anno 1535, for denying the king's ſupre- 
' Thomas Brinknel (y) had his education 
in Lincoln college in Oxford, and was after- 


wards maſter of the noted ſchool joining 
to Magdalen college. He was efteemed a 


(2) John Stow, Chron. p. 570. 75 
(2 Helingshead, Harpsfield, Athen. Oxon. 

(7) Holingshead, vol. 2. p. 1532. y gy 
(s) Tranfmiſit Julius in primordiis regni Henrici octavi 


* _ * 
— . . ad es —— r — 


Harpsf. Hift. Eccl. Angl. p. 63 
t) Sanders, de viſib. Monarchia. 
(«) Dr. Pitts, de illſt. Angl. Script.  Athen. Oxon. 
(*) Catalog. of Mart in Sanders: de viſib. Monarchia. 
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good judge in the claſſicks, which he took 
leave of anno 1507, for the fake of divi- 
nity, to which he applied himſelf with 
the like induſtry. Cardinal Wolſey, who 
had an univerſal regard for all that were 
learned and ingenious, becoming acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Brinknel's ſufficiency, made 
him one of the firſt profeſſors of his new 
college; he was alſo one of thoſe pick'd 
men that were ordered to write againſt 
Martin Luther, which he performed to 
the general ſatisfaction of the whole uni- 
verſity, whoſe common letter in praiſe of 
his works is ſtill upon record, with the 
advantageous circumſtance of being proper 
books to be read by all young divines. 
Other particulars of this learned man are 
wanting. He was author of a book, in- 


titled, | 
Tractatus contra Doctrinam Martini Lu- 
theri, 1521. FF 


Gentian Hervet (2), educated in Oxford, 
tho' he ſeems to be a foreigner. He was 
well skill'd in the languages, and tranſlated 
from the Greek into Engliſh a book, in- 
titled, | 

Xenophon's Treatiſe of a Houſhold, Lond. 

fol. 1544, as alſo 8 vo. 1573. 


obn Higden (a), educated in Magdalen 
college in Oxford, where he took the de- 


gree of D. D. January 29, 1513, and 


afterwards was made preſident, anno 1516. 
He was alſo made a prebendary of Vork, 
December 2, 1524, and the year follow- 
ing nominated head of the cardinal's col- 
lege, dying anno 1532. 


Jobn Rugg (S), a pariſh prieſt, who be- 
ing condemned, for denying the king's ſu- 
premacy, was executed in the year 1539. 


Thomas Runcorn (c), educated in the 
univerſity of Oxford, where he was created 
M. A. Fuly 5, 1521; afterwards made 
provoſt of the collegiate church of St. Eli- 
zabeth, founded in the reign of king E4- 
ward I. in St. Stephen's meadow, oppoſite 
to Wolveſley caſtle, near Wincheſter, which 
he ſurrendered to the commiſſioners, upon 
the diflolution, and, by way of recom- | 


pence, was made a prebendary of Win. 
cheſter. The ſite of the ſaid college was 
afterwards granted to Thomas lord Wrioth|. 
ley, who ſold it to the warden and fellows 
of Wincheſter ſchool, for 360 /. by whom 
it was intirely demoliſhed. Mr. Runcorn 
is celebrated among the worthies, by the 
ingenious Mr. Leland. 


Edmund Bromholme (d), a clergyman, 
chaplain to lord L:/ſe, who being attainted 
in parliament, for denying the king's ſu- 
premacy, was executed on that account, 
gut 4, 1540, together with ſeveral o- 
thers. f 


Henry Bullock (e) of Queen's college in 
Cambridge, where he was fellow and P. D. 
He was a polite writer, both in Latin and 
Greek; on which account he was much 
eſteemed by Eraſmus, with whom he kept 
a correſpondence. He was no leſs remar- 
kable for his knowledge in divinity, where- 
of there needs no other proof than his be- 
ing appointed by cardinal Wolſey to write 
againſt Luther. He was alive in 1530. 
His works are, 


therum. 

2. Oratio coram Archiepiſcopo Ebora- 
cenſi, 4to. Cantab. 1521. 

3. Epiſtolæ & Orationes. 
4. De Serpentibus ſiticulofis, a tranſla- 
tion from the Greek of Lucian. 


Bryan Hygden (/) was placed in Broad- 
gate-hall in Oxford; from thence remov- 
ing to Pembroke-hall, he was admitted 
LL. D. June 28, 1506; and, May 26, 
1515, he was made archdeacon of the 
Weſi-Riding of Yorkſhire, in the place of 
John Carver, LL. D. On the 2oth of 
Fune, 1516, he was made a prebendary 
of York, and the 27th of the ſame month 


dean of York, in the room of John Young, 


LL.D. and maſter of the rolls, deceaſed. 
Bryan Hygden died, Fune g, 1539, and 


was ſucceeded in the deanery by Richard 


Layton, LL.D. Dr. Hygden was not only 


a man of learning, but a great encourager 


of learned men by his generoſity. 


(=) Bibl. Bodleiana. 

64 Atber. Oxon. | 

(5) Dr. Sanders, de uiſib. Monarchia. 
(<) Leland in Encom, Athen. Oxon. 


(4) Jobs Sta, Chron. p. 581. 
(e) Dr. Pitts, de illuſt. Angl. Script. Athen. Oxon. 
(f) Athen, Oxon. 

' John 
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Fobn Hooker (g), or Hofer, fellow of 
Magdalen college in Oxford, was created 
M. A. anno 1535, a good Grecian, La- 
tiniſt, and poet. He is ſtiled by Leland, 
Nitor Artium bonarum. He was alſo B. D. 
and in great eſteem in Magdalen college, 
anno 1543; fo that his death is not to be 
placed at 1541, as ſome have miſtaken the 
date. His works are, 

1. Piſcator, a Comedy. 

2. Introduction to Rhetorick, 

3. Poema de vero Cruciſixo. 

4. Epigrammata. 


Robert Salt (Y, a pariſh prieſt, who be- 


ing condemned to die, for denying the king's 


ſupremacy, ſuffered on that account, in che 


year 1535. 


Robert Sherwood (i), born in Coventry, 
educated in Oxford: which he left while 
he was yet a young man, in order to im- 
prove himſelf abroad in the Greek and He- 
brew languages. He lived ſome time in 
Lovain, where he ſucceeded Robert Wake- 
field in the Hebrew lecture, bur continued 
not above a month in that chair. He vi- 
ſited and reſided in ſeveral other univerſities, 
in one of which he took the degree of 
D. D. He was alive, and in great eſteem, 
in 1530. His works are, | 

I. Sermones. 

2. Liber Hebrœorum Concionatoris, ſeu 
Eccleſiaſtæ, nuper ad veritatem Hebraicam 
recognitus cum nonnullis Annotationibus 


Chaldaicts, &c. dedicated to John Webb, 


prior of Coventry, Antw, 15 23. 


Robert Byſſe (E, doctor of the civil law, 
as alſo of divinity, which dignities were 
conferred upon him abroad: he was in- 
corporated D. D. of Oxford, anno 1513, 
and made principal of Henx/ey-hall in 


the ſaid univerſity, anno 1514; and about 


1524 vicar-general to the biſhop of Bath 
and Wells. He died in the year 1540. 


Jobn Chambers (1) of Merton college in 
Oxford, where he was fellow. In 1502, 


being now M. A. he went, abroad, and, | 


ſettling at Padua, took the degree of doc- 


* 


tor of phyſick in that univerſity. At his 
return into England, he was made the 
king's phyſician; and then joining with 
Lynacre and Victoria, two other eminent 
doctors of phyſick, they founded the college 
of phyſicians; and, as it appears, were all 
three elergymen. Dr. Chambers, in 15 10, 
was made a canon of Hindfor, and 1524, 
archdeacon of Bedford. In 1526 he was 
elected warden of Merton college, and, 
about the ſame time, dean of the collegiate 
church of Sr. Stephen's in Weſtminſter. 
He beautified the cloyſter with curious 
work, and ſettled conſiderable parcels of 
lands upon the canons ; bur yer he lived to 
ſee that collegiate church diſſolved, and 
died nor till the year 1549. 


John Holt (m), called Holtigena, born 
in Suffolk. Being well inſtructed in the 
rudiments in his own country, he was ſent 
to Oxford, and was employed as uſher in the 


famous free-ſchool near Magdalen college. 


Being B. A. he was elected probationer fellow 
of Magdalen college, anno 1490; afterwards 
compleating the degree of M. A. he was ad- 
mitted fellow. He ſtill continued the drud- 
gery of a ſchool- maſter, in which he was ſuc- 
ceſsful, beyond any of his time, or before; 
and is faid to have compoſed the firſt 
methadical grammar for the uſe of the 


| ſchools, which he intitled Lac Puerorum. 


It was a model made uſe of by Jahn Stan- 
bridge, Robert Whittington, William Lily, 


Leonard Cox, Henry Prime, and other in- 


genious ſchool-maſters. He ſeems to be 
the ſame John Halt, who inſtructed fir 
Thomas More in the rudiments. His only 
performance exrant is, | 

I. Lac Puerorum, publiſhed about 1497, 
dedicated to Dr. Morton archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. Mr. Holt was alive in 1511. 


Robert Honeywood (n) of All-fouls college 


in Oxford, and LL. D. In the year 1506, 


he was made a canon of Windſor, and, ſoon 
after, archdeacon of Taunton, dying Fa- 
nuary 22, 1522. 5 


Jobn Claymond (o), born at Frampton in 
Lincolnſbire, of parents not very rich, yet 


6 


) Bale, de Script. maj. Brit. Dr. Pitts, de illuft. | 


4 Script. Atben. Oxan. Leland, Cygu. Cant. 

) Catalog. Martyr. | 

(i) Bale, cent. q. num. 19. Dr. Pitts, de illuſt. Angl. 
1 Valerius Andreas in Faſtis Acad. Lovanii, 165. 
284. | 

(*) Athen. Oxon. 

idem. 
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(un) Dr. Pitts, de illuſt. Angl. Script. Athen. Oxon. 
SS 74. C lib 
0) Leland in Encom. Lond. 1589. Job. Cay, lib. 

K de Libris ſuis 1 of — 1570. 5. 13. 

Antig. Univ. Oxon. lib. 2. Michael. Neander in ſuccin4a 

E xplicatione Orbis Terre, Lipſ. 1597. p. 410. Dr. Pitts, 

de illuſt. Angl. Script. Ih. 3 25 b. 
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capable of affording their ſon a liberal 


| Shepreve, born in or near the pariſh of 
education. He was firſt ſent to a grammar | Radley, not far from Abingdon in Bark. 
ſchool in Oxford, and then enter'd in Mag- | ſhire. He was admitted probationer fel- 
dalen college, where he, gradually, be- low of Corpus Chriſti college in Oxford, 
came fellow, D. D. and, about 1507, was | anno 1528, aged about 19, and compleat- 
choſen preſident of the college. His ap- | ed the degree of M. A. anno 1533. About 
proved merit recommended him to ſeveral | the fame time he read a Greek lecture in 
good benefices. He was, either ſucceſſive- his college, and became Hebrew profeſſor, 
ly or cumulatively, in poſſeſſion of the fol- | in the place of Robert Wakefield, © ann; 
lowing ſpiritualities, viz. he was rector of | 1538. About three years after (which was 
Wefimongton in Somerſetſhire, prebendary | not long before his death) he began to ex- 
of Wells, vicar of Norton in the dioceſe of | pound the book of Geneſis in Hebrew, in 
Durham, as alſo rector of Clyve, or Bi- | the publick ſchools. He died at Agmun- 
ſhops-Clyve, a rich benefice in Gloceſter- | deſham, commonly called Amerſham, in | 
Hire. However, he was far from graſp- | Bucks, in July 1542. He was look'd upon | 
ing at any thing of this kind, unleſs it were | to be the beſt linguiſt that ever appeared 
with a proſpect of putting them to the beſt | in Oxford, conſidering his years. His fa- 
of uſes. His inclinations in this reſpect | culty in making Latin verſe was very re- 1 
plainly appeared, when he parted with the | markable : they came almoſt as naturally L 
advantageous poſt of being prefident of | from him as proſe. At his death, the beſt | 
Magdalen college, to be preſident of Corpus | wits of the univerſity were ſet to work to | 
Chriſti, a college newly founded by Ri- deplore the loſs of ſo great a friend to 
chard Fox biſhop of Wincheſter, anno 15 16, | learning; they expreſſed their matter in 
this worthy prelate looking upon him to | Greek and Latin verſe, which were fixed 
be the fitteſt perſon he knew for modelling | upon the great door of St. Mary's church. J 
a college. Dr. Claymond lived to a very | Mr. Leland is very particular in deſcribing 
advanced age, dying November 19, 1537. | the rare qualifications of this ingenious 1 
He was a perſon of remarkable piety, as | man, who is ſtiled by him, Decus utriuf- 
well as learning; and, even in his younger | gue linguæ. His works are, | 
days, had grounded himſelf in ſo deep are- | 1. Summa & Synopſis Novi Teſſamenti L 
ſpect for the Blefled Sacrament, that he | diſtichis ducentis ſexaginta comprehenſa, \ 
commonly ſtiled himſelf Euchariſtiæ Ser- | Strasb. 89. 1556. Lond. 1560. Oxford, 1 
vus. Beſides the character he had for piety | 1586. firſt publiſhed by John Parkbur ( 
and ſolid learning, he was a good critick, | the epigrammatiſt. 9 [ 
and a polite writer; of which his works 2. Hyppolytus Ovidianæ Phedrae reſpon- ( 
give teſtimony, viz. dens, in Latin verſe, firſt publiſhed by his t 
1. Note & Obſervationes in Plinii natu- | ſcholar George Etheridge, 8 vo. about 1580, - 
ralem Hiſtoriam, MS, in four volumes, in 3. Vita & Epicedion Fobannis Claymondi 
Corpus Chriſti college. Preſidis Collegii Corporis Chriſti, in long . 
2. Comment. in Auli Gellii Noct. Attic. | and ſhort verſe, MS. in Corpus Chriſti ; 
3. Comment, in Plautum. | college. | 4 
4. Epiſtolæ ad Simonem Grinæum. 4. Hecuba of Euripides, a tranſlation 7 
5. A Treatiſe of Repentance: Tis un- | into Latin. | | 
certain whether any of his works have been 6. Hercules Furens of Seneca, .a tranſla- 
publiſhed, tion. . | n 
5 ; | | 6. Several Pieces of St. Bafil, tranſla- . 
* Robert Sherton (p), D. D. and maſter of | tions, MS. | 7 
St. Fohn's college in Cambridge. He was | 7. Occaſional Verſes, formerly in the 
incorporated in Oxford, anno 1 525, being, | keeping of George Etheridge, MS. 
at that time, chaplain to queen Catharine. | | 
In 1527 he was made a canon of Windſer, | Gryffith Clark (r), vicar of Wandſworth, 
and died inthe year 1535. | executed at St. Thomas Watering's in South- 
wark, July 8, 1539, together with his i 
John Sheprey (q), ſometimes called | chaplain and ſervant; alſo one Wait a frier 
D 


p Athen. Oxon. | 
( Leland in Encom. Lond. 1 589. item in Qn. Cant. 


(r Fohn Stow. Chron. p. 576. Dr. Worthington, de 
Lond, 1546. Toh. White in Diacoſo- ion, Lond. 1553. / 


Orig. Semin. Dr. Bridgwater, Concert. Eccl. Cath. in Ang!. 


| Dr. Pitts de illuft. Angl. Script. Auben. Oxon. 
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ſuffered at the ſame time. 7 
ſays, he had not ſeen the indictment; but 


Catholick writers, who are particularly in- 
quifitive concerning ſuch macters, all agree 


they ſuffered for denying the king's ſupre- 
macy ; this year and the next being remar- 
kable for that ſort of executions. 


| William Clifton (s), educated in Oxford, 


where he was admitted doctor of the ca- 
non law, February 7, 15 16. He was 
made ſub-dean of York, in May 1529; 
but reſigned that, and the reſt of his ſpi- 
ritualities, before his death, which hap- 


pened anno 1548. 


William Hor man (t), born in Saliſbury, 
and ſent to Vincheſter ſchool, to be in- 
ſtructed in the rudiments. Afterwards be- 


ing admitted into New college in Oxford, 


in the year 1477, he was made fellow, 
but reſigned his fellowſhip, anno 1485, 
and was made chief maſter in Eaton col- 


lege, and, at laſt, vice-provoſt. He en- 


joyed this place ſeveral years, and had the 
reputation of being an univerſal ſcholar ; 
not only a ſolid divine, of which faculty 
he was doctor, but a good critick in the 
languages, and other parts of polite litera- 
ture. John Bale and Dr. Pitts ſeem to be 
very much miſtaken in his ſtory ; they re- 
preſent him to be the ſame perſon with 
Godfrey Horman, who indeed was cotem- 
porary with William; but then he was a 
Cantabrigian, nor can ſeveral occurrences 
be aſcribed ro Godfrey. Dr. Horman died 
April 12, 1535. His works are, 

i. Anti-Boſficon ad Gulielmum Lilium, 
470. 1621. 

2. Apologeticon contra Roberti Whitting- 
ton Proto-vatis Angliæ incivilem indoctam- 
que criminationem, 40. 152 1. 

3. Vulgaria Puerorum. 

4. Compendium Hiſtoriæ Gulielmi Mal. 
mesburienſis. | | 


5. Epitanie Hiflorie Fohannis Pici Mi- 


randulæ. 


6. Elegiæ in Mortem Gulielmi Lili. 
7. Anatomia Membrorum Hominis. 
8. Anatomia Corporis humani. 

9. In Theologiam Gabrielis Biel. 

10. Faſcis Rerum Britannicarum. 
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11. De ſecundo Regis Connubio. 

12. Epiſtole & Orationes. | 

13. Herbarum Synonyma. 

14. De Arte diftandi. 

15. In Catonem de Re Ruſtica. 

16. In Varronem, Columellam, &c. de 
Re Ruſtica. 3 


Henry Hornby (u), born in Lincolnſhire, 
educated in the univerſity of Cambridge, 
where he was maſter of Bennet's college, 
and well eſteemed, both upen account of 
his learning and- piety. He was alive in 
1510. His works are, Fe 
1. Hiftoria Nominis Feſu. 5 
2. Hiſtoria Viſitationis B. M. JV. 


William Hughes (x), born in Yorkſhire, 
became M. A. in Oxford, anno 1543. He 
died in 1549. His works are, 

1. The troubled Man's Medicine againſt 
all kinds of Adverſities, Lond. 1567, often 
„„ of 39. 7 | 

2. Bertram's Book of the Body and 
Blood of Chriſt, a tranſlation, Lond. go. 


1548. 


John Incent G0 alias Innocent, born in 
Berkampſted in Hertfordſhire, educated: in 


| All-ſouls college in Oxford, where he was 


admitted doctor of the civil law, 15 13. 
He paſſed through ſeveral eccleſiaſtical 
prefel ments, till, at laſt, he was made 
dean of St. Paul's in London, in the place 
of Richard Sampſon promoted to the ſee of 
Coventry and Litchfield. In the 33d year 
of king Henry VIII. he founded a ſchool 
at Berkampſted, with a good ſalary for a 
maſter, uſher, and ſeveral ſcholars, dying 
ſoon after. | | 


Jobn Treland (2), a pariſh prieſt, who, 
being condemned for denying the king's 
ſupremacy, was executed in the year 1543. 


| John Singleton (a), by ſome called Ro- 


bert Shingleton, was originally of an an- 


cient family in Lancaſhire, educated in 
Oxford, we afterwards, received orders. 
He was executed at Tyburn, March 7, 
1544; bur it does not appear upon what 


account. John Bale makes honourable 


() Athen, Oxon. 

(t) Foh. Bale, de Script. maj. Brit. Leland in Encom. 
Dr. Pitts de Iluft. Angl. Script. Athen. Oxon, | 
% Dr. Pitts, de illuft. Augl. Script. 

(x) Athen, Oxon. | 


. Sacr. tom. 2. lit. R. 


>” 


| Fr "dos Oxon. _— | | 
Fx) Dr. Sanders, de viſib. Monarchia. 8 
(a) Fobn Stow, Chron. p. 586. Job. Bale, de Script. 


maj. Brit. num. 12, 13. Anton. Poſſevinus in Appart. 
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mention ef him; whence it may be ſu- 


ſpected, that he was a friend to the 
reformed party; which is farther confirm- 
ed from Dr. Pitts omitting him. Anthony 
3 places him in the liſt of martyrs. 
John Stow is ſilent, as to the cauſe of his 
ſuffering. Some ſay he died for publiſh- 


ing treaſonable propheſies. Tis certain | 


that Gardiner and Lark, that ſuffered 
with him, died for denying the king's ſu- 
premacy. His works are, 1 
1. Of the ſeven Churches. 
2. Of the Holy Ghoſt. | 
3. Comments on certain Propheſies. 


John Skelton (6), of an ancient family 
in Cumberland, educated in Oxford, where 


he indulged his poetical genius, from his 


earlieſt years. Being ordained prieſt, he 
was made rector of Dyſſe in Norfolk. He 


was a remarkable enemy to the Mendicant | 


orders, whom he would often laſh very 
ſeverely with his pen; for which, and ſome 
other misbehaviours, he was often repri- 
manded, and threatened, by Richard Nik&y 
| biſhop of Norwich. Ar laſt, preſuming to 
play upon cardinal Yolſey, he was ſought 
after, in order to be puniſhed, and obliged 
to\ take ſanctuary in Weſtmnſier abbey, 
where John Iſip the abbot entertained 


him till his death, which happened June 


21, 1529. John Bale ſtiles him the Lau- 
reat; and Eraſmus, in a letter to king 
Henry VIII. ſays, he was Britannicarum 
literarum lumen & decus. This character 
he might deſerve upon account of his wit; 
but it chiefly conſiſted in ſatyre (wherein 
he had no regard to perſons, or even 
common decency) ſo that he had as many 
adverſaries as admirers. I meet with an- 
other Jobn Skelton, about the ſame time 

with the poet. 
Dulting, within the dioceſe of Bath and 
Wells, anno 1512, and admitted batchelor 
of law in Oxford, in 1518, as alſo rector 


of Clotworthy, anno 1525. The perfor- 


mances of the poet were very numerous, 
and commonly in a 
whereof are, 

1. Virtue, a Comedy. 

2. Good Order, a Comedy. 

3. Meditation on St. Ann. 

4. On the Virgin of Kent. 


He was made vicar of 


drolling ſtile; ſome 


5. Sonnets on Dame Ann. 
6. Elynor Rummin, the famous Ale-wife 
of England, often reprinted. There is an 
edition of 1024. | | 

7: The Peregrination of human Life. 
8. Solitary Sonnets, | 
9. The Art of dying well. 
10. The Art of ſpeaking eloquently. 
11, Manners and Faſhions of the Court. 
12. Reaſons why he goeth nor to Court. 


13. Invective againſt William Lily the 


Grammarian. 

14. Epitaphs on Kings, Princes, and 
Nobles. 

15. Colyn Clout, 8 vo. | 

16. Poetical Fancies and Satyres, Lond. 
8 vo. 15 12. - 

17. Verſes on the Creation of Arthur 
Prince of Wales. 


William Smith biſhop of Lincoln; he was 


archdeacon of Lincoln, and died in the 


year 1528. Richard Pates, afterwards 
biſhop of Worceſter, ſucceeded him. 


Jobn Stanbridge (d), a noted gramma- 
rian, born at Heyford in Northamptonſhire, 
educated in Wincbeſter ſchool ; from thence 
being ſent to New college in Oxford, he 
was admitted fellow, anno 158 1. Five years 
after, he was made firſt uſher of the free- 
ſchool near Magdalen college, and, upon 


the death of John Amoykil! firſt maſter, 
He took ſuch a 


pleaſure in teaching youth, that his whole 


he became his ſucceſſor. 


time was ſpent that way. The Engl 


| nation has great obligations to him for his 


admirable method, wherein he was follow- 


| ed by Whittington, Lily, Horman, and 0- 


thers. He lived to a great age, and died 
1522. His works are, 
1. Embryon relimatum, ſiuve Vocabula- 
rium metricum, Publiſhed in 470. about 
1522, augmented by Thomas Newton in 
ueen Elizabeth's reign, and by Jobn Brin- 
I. anno 1636. 
2. Parvulorum Inſtitutiones. 
3. De Ordine Conſtructionis. 
4. Vulgaria, &c. . 


Thomas Stanbridge (e), a kinſman of the 


| above-mentioned Jobn Stanbridge. He was 


— 


— 


b) Job. Bale, de Script. majoris Brit. Athen. Oxon. 
OF Epift. Dr. Pitts, de illuft. Angl. Script. 


The. Newton in Encom. illufl. aliquot Firor. Lond. 


: 2 Athen. Oxon. 


1589, p. 128. Dr. Pitts, de illaft. Al. Script. Athin. 
on. ö 


(*) Athen. Oxon. 
created 


William Smith (c), a near relation to 
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created M. A. in Oxford, anno 1518, and | Sunday and feaſt, expounded the Scriptures 
became a celebrated ſchool-maſter at Ban- in the cathedral of St. Paul's, whither he 
bury in Oxfordſhire, dying in the year | drew all ſorts of people; ſome, out of cu- 
ret 3 5 rioſity, being charmed with his eloquence, 
7 Da8 ht Icothers, upon better motives, to be inſtruct- 
Camaliel Clifton (f) was LL. D. canon ed by one who, beſides the excellency of 
of Windſor, and chaplain to king Hen- his doctrine, was as much famed for the 
ry VIII. He was alſo dean of Hereford, | integrity of his life, and apoſtolical beha- 


_— ta the * _ 


Las s 
* 


(of He was created doctor of the civil 


faculty. He enjoyed in like manner ſeve- 


| ſeated in Buckinghamſhire. He was born in 


academical education, he was ſent to Ox- 
ford, where he ſpent ſeven years in philo- 


viſited Italy, for the fake of the canon 
law. After his return into England, he 


conſtant hearer and admirer of Colet's lec- 


degrees, and compleated that of D. D. he 


Henry VII. made him dean of St. Paul's in 


in which dignity he was ſucceeded by 
Hugh Curwin. Dr. Clifton died, anno 
Jobn Cox (g) of All-ſouls college in Ox- 


aw, in April 1507, being, at the ſame | 
time, principal of St. Mary shall. He 
was alſo profeſſor of the civil law, and head 
of Henxſey hall, a noted houſe for that 


ral church preferments; and, at laſt, be- 
ing made dean of the arches, he died in 
February 1545. W 2 


Jobn Colet (b), of a family originally 


London, anno 1466, his father being ſir 
Henry Colet, once, or more, lord mayor of 
London, and Jobn the eldeſt of twenty- 
two children. When he was fit for an 


ſophical ſtudies; then going abroad, he 
applied himſelf, for ſome time, to divinity, 
in the univerſity of Paris; and afterwards 


lived in Oxford ſeveral years, and publick- 
ly expounded. St. Paul's Epiſtles, in the 
years 1497, 1498, and 1499; at which 
time he contracted a friendſhip with Era/- 
mus, Who ſojourned in Oxford, and was a 


tures. When he had gone. through his 
had ſeveral benefices beſtowed upon him, | 


viz, he was made a prebendary of ork, a 
prebendary of Sarum, and, about 1504, king 


viour. Not content with communicating 
himſelf to the preſent times, he extended 
his goodneſs to future ages, in the noble 
foundation of the free- ſchool near Sr. 
Paul's, which he finiſhed in the year 
1512. It was deſigned for the benefit of 
153 poor men's children, with a yearly 
ſalary of 120 J. towards the maintenance of 
a maſter, ' uſher, and chaplain. William 
Eily was made choice of to be the firſt 
maſter. Four thouſand five hundred pounds 
were laid out, in purchafing all things that 
were neceſſary to compleat the buildings, 


Sc. avaſt ſum to come out of a private 
| purſe in thoſe days. The rules of che ſchool 


were drawn up by dean Colet himfelf, and 
the revenues committed to the manage- 
ment of the company of mercers. A few 
years after, he [pre teri to be arrack'd 
with that diſtemper called the ſweating 
ſickneſs, which obliged him to leave Lon- 
den, for the recovery of his health. He 
took. this opportunity to enjoy his ſolitude 
at Shene in Surrey, where he had built an 
apartment joining to the Corthafian tnona- 
ſtery; and here he ended his days, Septem- 
ber 16, 1519, aged 53. leaving the world 
to ſpeculate upon the myſterious methods 
of divine providence, which furs the 
wicked to live, while many others are cut 
off in their prime, who ſeemed” to have 
been born for the general good of mankind. 
Some have not thought ir ſufficient ta de- 
ſcribe the inward perfections which Dr. 
Colet was maſter of, without adding ſome- 


thing of the body, which was ſo nobly in- 


formed. They tell us, that his perſon was 
not only comely, but beautiful, not ſur- 
prizingly tall, yet far above the common 
ſize; bis countenance was open and ſerene, 


London, He began now to ſhine like a | his carriage eafy and free; his accent, both 
burning lamp in the houſe of God, and be- in converſation and in the pulpit,” was ſo 
came a powerful miniſter of the Goſpel, | ſweet and agreeable, as to be, ih a manner, 
both by doctrine and example. He preach- | muſical, ſo that his words and matter'ſeiz'd 
ed frequently at court, and, almoſt every | the ears and hearts of the audience ar the 
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ſame time. Eraſmus reports him to have 
been one of the politeſt wits of the age, as 
well as a ſolid divine. He had made Tully 
familiar to him, from his childhood, and 
was a conſtant reader of the Scriptures, and 


the ancient fathers; but he ſeem'd to be 


no great friend to the ſchoolmen, who, in 
his opinion, had introduced a great num- 
ber of uſeleſs enquiries, to the prejudice 
of ſolid divinity. This, and ſome other mat- 
ters, have given occaſion to ſeveral of the 
reformed writers to ſpeak very honourably 
of him;. and they ſeem as if they would 
make the world believe, that he was diſ- 
poſed to be one of their party, had he ap- 
peared in a proper juncture of time, Par- 
ticularly John Fox (i) reports, that he was 
ſuſpected of novelties, and charged upon 
three heads by Fitzjames biſhop of London, 
vi⁊. concerning images, hoſpitality of the 
clergy, and boſom preaching. But then 
the ſame author tells us, that upon exami- 
nation he was found to be orthodox, both 


upon theſe, and all other articles. They alſo 


have a regard to him, upon account of his 


frequent preſſing for a reformation in the 


church. But whether he deſired ſuch a 
reformation, as ſoon after happened, may 
be very 


blance with thoſe of the firſt reformers. 
The body of Dr. Calet was found in a 
leaden coffin, in a wall of St. Paul's 
church, anno 1680. His works are, 
1. Orationes duæ ad Clerum in Convoca- 
zone, Lond. 8 vo. 1511. 
2. Comment. in Divi Dionyſſi Excl. Hier. 
3. Comment. in Proverbia Salomonis. 
4. Comment. in Evang. S. Mattbæi. 
5. Comment. in Epiſt. D. Pauli. 
8 uc in Precationem Dominicam. 
7. Comment. in Symbolum Fidei. 
. B. Reet Diftorum Cbriſti. 
9. De Reformidatione Chriſti. 
10. Reſponſo ad Argumenta Eraſini de 
Tædio & Pavore Chriftt. 
11. Canciones Ordinarie. 
12. Conciones Extraordinarie. 
13. Epiſſolæ ad Eraſmum. Among Eraſ- 
mus's works. | 


. 
* 


2 


| 


much queſtioned. If we may judge | and ſub-dean of Vork, being one of the 


by the tenour of his life, it had no reſem- 


16. Epiſtolæ ad Tho. Taylerum. 

17. Daily Devotions, often reprinted. 

18. Monition to a godly Life, Lond. 
1534. ibid. 800. 1577. : 

19. A Sermon of Conforming and Re- 
forming, on Ram. xii. 2. preached anno 
1511. or 1513. 


Nicholas Collins (E, a prieſt, arraigned 
at Weſtminſter, December 3, 1539. either 
for being concerned in the marquis of 
Exeter's plot, or for denying the king's 
ſupremacy. He ſuffered together with one 
Crofts, alſo a prieſt. | a 


John Conſtable (J, ſon of Roger Conſtable, 
was born in London, educated under Vi. 
lam Lilly, and took the degree of M. A. 
in Oxford, anno 1515. He was a good poet 
and rhetorician, and in great eſteem anxo 
1520, His works are, | 
1. Querela Veritatis. 
2. Epigrammata, Lond. 4t0. 1520. 


Thomas Knolles (m), born at Weſtgate in 
Yorkſhire, and educated in Magdalen college 
in Oxford, where he was admitted D. D. in 
June, 1518. He was Vicar of Wakejield, 


moſt celebrated preachers of his time, He 
died in the year 1546. 


Richard Langrig (u), or Langriſh, of 
Merton college in Oxford, where he was 
fellow. He was created D. D. July 5, 1532, 
having before been chaplain to cardinal 
Wolſey, and one of the canons or fellows of 
his new college. In 1534, he was made 
archdeacon of Cleveland, which place he 
kept till his death, anno 1547. 


obn Stubbs (o), alias Chubbs, was D. D. 
maſter of Teſus college in Cambridge; 

a perſon of ſingular parts and acuteneſs, in 
philoſophical matters. He was alive and 
in good eſteem, in the latter end of Hen- 
ry VII 's reign. His works are, 
I. Introductio Logices. ä 

2. Declaratio, lib. 2. Fobannis Scoti, &c. 


14. De Moribus Componendis. Richard Sydenore (þ), of Magdalen col- 
15. Grammatices Rudimenta, Lond. 8 vo. lege in Oxford; where, anno 1503, he com- 
1539. | : pleated the degree of D. D. In 15 18, he was 
| . * 7 2255 8 N vol. 2. p. 838. (n) fs. Pow : 5 1 2 5 
. ,{#) Canlog. 7. Chron. p. 1 0 r. Pitts, de iluuſt. K cript. 
Alen. On. 2 | ig * F _ 7 Auben. Oxon, * * ä i 
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made a canon of Windſor, and, 1524, 
regiſtrary of the garter. He died in the 


year 1534. 


Fohn Crayford (q), of Queen's college 
in Cambridge, where he was created D. D. 
Upon ſome extraordinary debate he was 
obliged to leave that univerſity, and, fixing 
afterwards in Oxford, he was admitted fellow 
of Univerſity college, anno 1519. In 1526, 
he was made fellow of the cardinal's col- 


of Oxford. Afterwards he was re- admitted 
into Cambridge, and was choſen vice-chan- 
cellor. In this manner he moved through 
ſeveral dignities; being alſo chancellor of 
Sarum, archdeacon of Berkſhire, and for 
a while maſter of Univer/ity college in 
Oxford. He was well eſteemed in both 
univerſities ; and the number of ſpiritual 
preferments he enjoyed is a token of his 
merit, or at leaſt of the intereſt he had 
with perſons in power. He died in the 
year 1547, and was ſucceeded in the 
archdeaconry of Berkſhire by Dr. William 
Pye. > | 


Thomas Crofts (v), a prieſt, attainted ann. 
1539, either for being concerned with the 
marquis of Exeter, or for denying the 
king's ſupremacy. One Collins, alſo a 
pr and Holland a mariner, ſuffered at 

e ſame time. 


Thomas Dalby (s), a D. D. of Oxford, 
univerſally eſteemed for his learning and 
rudence. He was chaplain and counſel- 
or to king Henry VII. prebendary of 
York, archdeacon of Richmond, as alſo 
provoſt of the collegiate church of St. 
Fobn of Beverley, being the 37th that had 
enjoyed that dignity. He died Fanuary 
20, I925. ' 23 


John Davies (t), a prieſt, who, being 
condemned to die for denying the king's 
ſupremacy, was executed on that account, 
anno 1535. 


John Larke (u), rector of Chelſea, near 
London. He oppoſed king Henry VIII. in 
the article of his ſupremacy, for which, 
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lege, and, in Tune 1546, incorporated D. D. 


being condemned to die, he ſuffered at 


Tyburn, March 7, 1544. Ar the | ſame 
time died German Gardiner, upon the ſame 


_ J account, 


William Latymer (x), educated in All- 
Souls college in Oxford, where he was ad- 
mitted fellow, an. 1489. Afterwards, be- 
ing deſirous to improve himſelf abroad, 


he ſpent ſome time in the univerſity f 


Padua; and he profited ſo much by it, 
that at his return home it was quickly 
ſeen what he was capable of. Reginald 
Pool, a noble youth, of great expectat ion, 
wanting a tutor, Mr. Latymer was pitched 
upon as a proper perſon. This employ- 
ment bringing him into acquaintance at 
court, the road to preferment lay very 
open. In a little time his merits were 
conſidered. He was made prebendary of 
Salisbury, rector of Wotton-Underedge, as 
alſo rector of Seintbury, near Cambden in 
Gloceſterſpire. He died very old at his 
benefice of Seintbury, about September, 
1545, and was buried in the church there 
dedicated to St. Nicholas. Mr. Latymer, 
as to his perſon, was very tall, and of 
2 graceful preſence ;. a great maſter of 
learning, both ſacred and profane. His 
intimacy and correſpondence with fir 
Thomas More, and other ingenious men of 
thoſe times, is a ſufficient token of his 
merit. Mr. Leland placeth him among 
the deſerving men of the age, and he is 
ſtiled by Eraſmus, Theologus integritate 
vite conſpicuus. He undertook, with Ly- 
nacre and Grocin, to tranſlate all Ariſtotle's 
works into Latin; but, Grocin dying, the 
work was laid afide. There was another 
William Latymer, D. D. and dean of Pe- 
terborough, after Dr. Bcxal was deprived, 
in the year 1560. The date of years 
ſhews they were different men, the latter 
dying an. 1583, Mr. Latymer was the au- 
thor of ſeveral works, which very probably 
are loſt ; what remains are 
1. Epiſtolæ ad Eraſmum. 


Richard Layton, or Leighton (y), was 
LL. D. and ſucceeded Bryan Higden in the 
deanery of York, Fuly 26, 1539. He was 
alſo chaplain, .and one of ' Henry VIIIs 
council, He was a very buſy man at the 
diſſolution of monaſteries, running into all 
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the plundering methods of the court, oy 
not ſparing: even his own church where 


he was dean; for, in the year 1541, he 


deſtroyed the ſilver ſhrine of St. William, 
archbiſhop of Torꝶ, and took away many 
valuable Jewels belonging to ir. He pre- 
tended that the value ſhould be expended 
to the uſe of the cathedral ; but this did 
not fatisfy the people, who commonly ſuſ- 
pect ſuch kind of proceedings, Dr. Layton | 
died, about 1544, and was ſucceeded in his 
deanery by Dr. Nicholas Wotton ; and he 
again 7 Dr. Matthew Hutton, who became 
> April 8, 1567, 1 0 was a e 
man againſt Carholicks.. 


| Fobn 2 aylor a) bom at Ferie 1 in the 
Pariſh of Tatinbill, in Staffordſbire, and 
is ſup poſed to have been tlie ſon of a tay⸗ 
lor, feng in a poor cottage in the place 
above-mentioned. He being the eldeſt 
of the Tremelli, whom his mother had 
at one birth, was preſented to the king, 
when he was hunting in thoſe parts. 
His . majeſty,. being pleaſed with the pre- 
ſent, ordered him to be brought up to 
letters; ad, when he was arrived at a ſuf- 
ficient age, ſent him abroad, where he 
went. through the ſeveral ſtations of 
learning with, great ſucceſs, till he became 
LL. D. and at his return was incorporated 
in tho oſe degrees, in both our univerſities. 
He afterwards ſeveral ſpiritualities and 
ities beſtowed upon him, VIZ. he was 
made rectot of Sautton-Coffield in Warwick- 
ſhare, a rchdeacon of 5%; and Berks, as 
alſo locator of the houſe of convoca- 
tion, in the year 1515, when the warm 
debate was held concerning eccleſiaſtical 
immunities. Afterwards he was empl 
abroad, and made maſter of the rolls in 
the place of Dr. Thomas Hannibal; and 
at his death, which, happened ann. 1534, 
was ſucceeded in that dignity by Thomas 
Cronrwel. In the rectory of Sutton-Cof- 
field he was ſucceeded by George Heneage. 
Dr., Taylor built a 10 er near Ke 


place of his birth. 
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alſo D. D. of ſome foreign univerſity, be- 
ing incorporated in che latter degree in 
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Where he became LL. D. and was 


died ann. 1522 7 was born in the pariſh 


Jobn — in the Therorick lecture 


Ox ford, in March 1823. He was ky: of | | 
the 2 church at Shotsbrook in Berks, 
bur died January 12, 1535. before it was 

diſſolved by king Henry VIII. . 1 


| Jobn Travers, D. D. (6) exccuted. at 
London, July 30, 1 1639. 8 105 ee the 
king's, e. | 


"Gm London (c) educated in Oxford 
where he was admitted Dr. of the civil 
law in February 1518, being about that 
time warden of New college. When the 
project for diſſolving the monaſteries was 
ſer on foor, Dr. London, having expreſſed 
his zeal in favour of it, was 9205 
as one of the viſitors, for inſpecting the 
monks behaviour, Sc. He had everal 
benefices beſtowed upon bim, by way of 
encouragement or recompence, via. He 
was made a canon of Lincoln and Wind- 
for, dean of Ofney, near Oxford, and prin- 
cipal of the collegiate church of I alling- 
Ford. He was very. induſtrious, | in the 
office of viſitor, and took great pains to 
bring the monks within the laſh of the 
injunctions. (4); but appearing ſo open 
in miſrepreſenting matters, and being alſo 
detected of other fraudulent dealings, he 
was called to an account, and in the con- 
cluſion, He was publickly convicted of 

« perjury, and adjudged to ride with his 
« face to the horſe's tail at Windſor and 
* Octingham, with papers about his head”, 
Afterwards he was, confined. priſoner in 
the Fleet, where be ended * aa in the 


year 1 543- 


mas Lupſet le 00 of Willian Lap- 
derte Mr of Landon (who 
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of St. Mildred in Breadiſtreet. He was 
educated under William Lily, by the di- 
rection of dean Colet. Being fit for aca- 
demical excerciſes, Dr. John Key gives 

account that he was firſt ſent. ue 
bridge, and that he reſided ſome time in 
Pembrober hall. However, afterwards he 
ſtudied in the univerſity of Paris, where 
he took the degree of H. A. and returning 
into England ſettled in Corpus Chriſti col- 
lege in Oxford, about 1519, ſucceeding 
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univerſity returned publick. thanks for the 
rich preſent he had made them in the 
perſon of Thomas Lupſet. When Richard 
Pace was ſent agent to Venice, and other 
parts of Italy, Mr. Lupſet was made his 
ſecretary, and by that means became ac- 
uainted with ſeveral great perſons, eſpe- 
cially ſuch as had a name for their parts 
and learning ; among whom was Reginald 
Pool, at that. time reſiding -in Tah, Sir 
Thomas More, Eraſmus, and others, with 
whom Mr. Luſet kept a learned correſ- 
pondence. He died in the flower of his 
age, December 27, 1532, ſcarce having 
compleated the 36th year. He was a 
general ſcholar, and not only eſteemed 
for his polite way of writing, but for his 
modeſty and candid behaviour, whoſe pie- 
ty was no leſs remarkable than his learn- 
ning, as Mr. Leland lets the world under- 
ſtand by the encomiums he has beſtowed 
upon him. Mr. Anthony Wood reports 
that he left a wife named Alice, and that 
ſhe died anno 1545 ; but tis probable he 
miſtakes a wife for the mother, whoſe 
name was Alice; for by Mr. Lupſet's be- 
ing a prebendary of Salisbury, as Mr. 
Wood tells us he was, and by the ſer- 
mons attributed to him by Dr. Pitts and 
others, he appears to; have been in prieſt's 
orders. His works are, 3 
1. A Treatiſe of Charity. | 
2. An Exhortation to young Men, per- 
ſwading them to walk honeſtly. FE 
3. A Treatiſe how to die well. Theſe 
three tracts publiſhed, London, 8vo, 1544, 
1560, FEY i 
4. St. Chryſoft. Sermon, That no Man 
can be hurt but by himſelf. A tranſlation, 
5. St. Cyprian's Sermon of the Immor- 
tality of the Soul. A tranſlation, 
6. Picus, Earl of Mirandula ; his Rules 
of a godly Life. A tranſlation, 
7. The Councils of Tfdore. A tranſlation. 
Theſe four publiſhed, London 8 vo. 1 569. 
8. In Ciceronis Philippicas. © | 
9. Sermones ad Clerum, , preached at 
Calatv6 nt: 5 eo 1 
10. Pro Eraſmo, L. contra Leium. 
11. In corruptos ſceculi mores. © 
12. De malis fugiendis. | 
13. De morte non pertimiſcenda. 
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Book II. HENRY VIII. Art. V. Secular Clergy. 2 
founded by cardinal Woolſey, to whom the | 


of York, he 
.” | Bambridge, 


15. Epiſtoie variæ, ad Edv. Leium, 
Niiſenum, & Paynellum, to be met with in 
2 book publiſhed, Baſil 470. 1520, inti- 
ruled, . Epiſtolæ aliquot Eruditorum vi- 
rorum. | 


 Chriſtohher Urſwyck (f), one of the 
greateſt ornaments of the clergy of his 
time. He' had been recorder of London 
in the reigns of Edward IV. Richard III. 
and Henry VII. Afterwards entering 
among the clergy, he was made almoner 
to Henry VII. who ſent him ambaſſador 
to Charles VIII. king of France. On the 
22d of May 1488, he was made dean of 
York, and in 1490, a canon of Winder, 
and about the ſame time archdeacon of 
Wilts. In 1493 he was made archdea- 
con of Richmond, reſigning the deanery of 
York the year following, and at laſt, No- 
vember 20, 1495, he became dean of Vind- 
ſor. He refuſed the biſhoprick of Nor- 
wich and ſeveral preferments, and retiring 
from the world to Hackney, near Lon- 
don, he ſpent the latter part of his life in 
cloſe recollection, dying October 24, 1521. 
He lies buried in Hackney church. I don't 
know by what miſtake it is that Joh! 
Bale. makes him a cardinal, and arch- 
biſhop of . 7974. By the circumſtances of 
his account the cardinal and archbiſhop 
ſpeaks of, was Chriſtopher 


James Denton (g) of Cambridge, where 
he was fellow of King's college. He raiſ-d 
himſelf afterwards to great preferments, 
Being a goad civilian, and LL. D. Mary 
queen dowager of France, and afterwards 
wife to Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, 
made him her chancellor, before which 
he enjoyed ſeveral ſpiritualities, viz. anno 
15 10 he was made a canon of Hindſor, 
being alſo prebendary of York, Lincoln, 
and Salisbury. In 1521 he ſucceeded Dr, 
Ralph Collingwood in the deanery of Litch- 
field,” and 1523 he became archdeacon of 
Cleveland. | Laſtly, he Was made lord pre- 
ſident of Vales, and died at Ludlow in 
Shropſhire, anno 1532. It is recorded that 
Dr. Denton and Dr, Jobn Clerk, dean of 
Windſor, received by indenture from lord 
Haſtings the ſheets in which king Henry 


14. Contra profanos in Epulis verbi Di- VI. was murdered, and that they preſeryed 
vini abuſus. them as relicks. r e av 
(f) John Bale de Script. majoris Brit. Athen. Oxon, (g) Athen. Oxon. 
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Pbpbilip Denſe (b), fellow of Merton col- 
lege in Oxford; a noted aſtronomer and 

phyſician. He died of the plague, Sep- 

tember 4, 1507. He was author of a 

work never publiſhed, intituled, | 
Tables of Aſtronomy. 


Richard Fetherflone (i), D. D. chaplain 
and manager for queen Catharine, in the 
cauſe of the divorce. The zeal he ex- 
preſſed for his miſtreſs, on that occaſion, 
made him ſuſpected to be no friend to 
the projects of the court; wherefore, be- 
ing queſtioned afterwards, when the king's 
ſupremacy was eſtabliſhed, and refuſing 
to ſubſcribe or take the oath, he was 
tried and condemned for that ; and as the 
indictment runs for not allowing of the 
divorce, He ſuffered July 30, 1540, to- 

gether with Dr. Powel and Dr. Abel. 


James Fitzjames (k), ſon of Sir Jobn 
Fitzjames, lord chief juſtice of Trelana, 
and nephew to Richard Fitzjames, biſhop 
of London. He was educated in St. Alban's- 
hall, in Oxford, where he took the degree 
of B.D. May 5, 1516, and proceeded in 


in divinity till he became doctor of that 


faculty. As he wanted neither good qua- 
lities, nor powerful friends, ſo ft made 
his riſe very eaſy. He was made rector 
of Norib- Cadbury, and chancellor of 
Wells, and upon the death of Thomas 
Lovel, LL. D. about the year 1534, he 
became ſubdean of Well,, and vicar gene- 
ral, beſides ſeveral other benefices which 
he enjoyed through the intereſt of his 
uncle, the biſhop of London. He died 
about the beginning of 1541, _ 


Thomas Lynacre (I), born in Canter- 
bury, but deſcended from the Lynacres of 
Lynacre-hall, in the pariſh of Cheſterfield, 
in Derbyſbire; which occaſions a miſtake 
in Hollingſbead, of his being born in Der- 

bire. He' was choſen fellow of All- 
= college in Oxford, anno 1484, having 
out-ſtri moſt of his cotemporaries in 
all forts" of learning. Afterwards, going 
abroad, he became Dr. of phyſick in 
ſome foreign univerſity, The chief places 
of his abode were Rome and! Florence. 
Tn 'the latter city he was very much ca- 
reſſed by Lawrence de Medicis, Duke of 
Florence. He was much ſought after, 


and became intimate with ſeveral of 


the refined wits of thoſe parts; and parti. 


cularly he profited very much by the ac. 
quaintance he had with Demetrius, Po. 


litian, and Hermolaus Barbarius. Being 


returned into England, he was incorporated 
Dr. of phyſick of Oxford, where, for ſome 
time, he read a lecture in that faculty 

atis. He had alſo the honour to be em. 
ployed at court, in inſtructing prince 
Arthur in the Italian tongue. Afterwards 
he was made phyſician to king Henry VIII. 


and became one of the principal perſons 


concerned in the foundation of the col- 
lege of phyſicians, being choſen the firſt 
preſident of that honourable body. In the 
mean time he entered into orders, and, the 
year 15 19, was made chantor of 7374, having 
ſeveral other benefices beſtowed upon him. 
He died October 20, 1524, and was in. 
terred in St. Paul's cathedral in London. 


As Dr. Lynacre, had a publick ſpirit, 
ſo both his parts and ſubſtance were em. 
ployed for the general benefit of mankind. 


He was a great maſter, both of the 


Greek and Latin, and is ſaid to be one of 


the firſt Engliſomen who made it his bufi- 
neſs to write correctly in Latin. All the 
learned men of his time, who had the 
fatisfaction of his acquainrance, valued 
themſelves upon it; particularly fir Tho, 
More, Eraſmus, Grocin, William Latymer, 
Tunſtal, &c. In fine, to render his cha- 


rafter compleat, he obferved ſtrict juſtice 


berween man and man; a plain dealer, 
and utter enemy to all indirect and de- 
ſigning methods. His works are, 
1. The Rudiments of Grammar : Tranſ- 
lated into Latin by George Buchanan, 
Paris, $00. 1533, #8507" 20 i 
2. Compendious Regimen, or a Dietary 
- Health, 8 v. well eſteemed at Montpe- 
8 NA 
3. De Enendata Structura Latini Ser- 
monis, lib. 6. 8. Parife 1532, 1543, 
1550, Ofc. Colon. 1555, Sc. reviſed by 
Joachim Camerarius, Lipfick 8uo. 1591. 
4. Galen de Temperamento, & ineguali 
Temperie, lib. 3. Venet. 1498. a tranſlation 
from Greek into elegant Latin. 
5. Several of Galen's Works tranſlated. 
6. Procli Diadochi Spbera. A tranſlation 
from the Greek into Latin. Venet. fol. 


— 


— 


1 (1) Fobn Caius, Hift. Cantab. J. 2. p. 126. Dr. Pitt, 
de IAAuſt. 
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Jobn Major (m), born at Haddington. 
in the province of Lotbian in Scotland. 
He was trained up to letters from his 

outh, and ſometime reſided in both our 
univerſities. Afterwards, going over to 
Paris, he ſettled in Montacute college, 
became a celebrated profeſſor of philoſo- 
phy and divinity, and Dr. of the Sorbonne. 
About 1530, he returned into Scotland, 
where he was made profeſſor of divinity, 
and provoſt of St. Salvator's college in Sr. 
Andrew's. He was alive a very old man, 
in 1539 ; but the time of his death is 
not diſtinctly recorded. George Buchanan, 
who, for ſome time, was his ſcholar, 
makes honourable mention of him, eſpe- 
cially for his knowledge in philoſophy 
and divinity ; but at the ſame time he tells 
us, he was a ſtranger to polite learning. 
His works are 

1. Liber Fallaciarum, Pariſ. fol. 15 16. 

2. In Quartum ſententiarum Queſtiones 
uliliſimæ, Parif. fol. 1516, 1519. 

3. Comment. in Mattheum. 

4. De Authoritate Concily ſupra Ponti- 
ficem maximum, Pari/. 1518, taken from 
his comment on St. Matthew, reprinted in 
the firſt part of John Ger/on's works, "i 
ol. 1606. 2 | 1 
5 6. In prim. & ſecund. ſententiarum, Part. 
fol. 15 19. | 

6. Hiftoria majoris Britannie, tam Angl. 
quam Scotiæ, I. 6. 4to. Pariſ. 1521. The 
language ſomewhat barbarous, but writ- 
ten with freedom ; neither the pope, nor 
clergy, are ſpared. | 
7. Placita Theologica. 


8. Sermones per annum. 


James Mallet (n), was educated in Cam- 
bridge, where he took the degree of M. A. 


a canon of Windſor, maſter of St. Giles's 
hoſpital, in Great Wickcomb, and chaplain 
to queen Catharine. He was incorporated 
DD. in Oxford, in the year 1507, May 4 (0). 
In his latter days, uttering certain words, 


* which were accounted high treaſon, he 


was executed in 1543. The treaſon was 


tis; when the news of the great com- 


motions made by the commoners in ſe- 


S 


© veral parts of the nation, upon, or after, 


the diſſolution of the religious houſes, was 
* brought to him; he openly faid, then 
© hath che king brought his hogs to a 
fair market. John Stow places his death 
at the year 1530, adding, that he ſuffered 
at Chelmsford, in Eſſex ; and the latter ac- 
count agrees better with the ſtory of thoſe 
times; for the great commotions, ſpoken 
of, happened anno 1536, immediately up- 
on the diffolution of the leſſer monaſte- 
ries; and it is unlikely that Dr. Mallet 
ſhould be called ro an account, and ſuf- 
fer for words uttered ſo many years be- 
fore. However, conſidering that little re- 
gard was had to forms of law, or even 
to common juſtice, in ſeveral executions in 
thoſe days, tis not impoſſible, but he 
might be executed anno 1543] beſides, 
Mr. Stow, in the place quoted, gives an 
account of two others that ſuffered up- 


on the like ſlender offence, and without 


any regard to the laws of the nation: 
(). For the gth of October (1536) a 
prieſt and a butcher were hanged at 
* Windſer, by martial law, for words 
© ſpoken in the behalf of the Lincoln- 
* ſhire men. The butcher wiſhed the 
good fellows (as he termed them) in 
© LintolInſhire, to have all the fleſh on his 
« ſtall, rather than to ſell it at ſuch a 
* price as he was offered; the prieſt ſtand- 
ing by likewiſe wiſhed them to have 
© it, for he ſaid t had need of it 
Richard Maſters (q), parſon of Alding- 
ton in Kent: Being convicted of having a 
hand in the mahagement of Elizabeth 
Barton, concerning her viſions and pro- 
pheſies, he was condemned to die, and 
ſuffer'd ar Tyburn, April 20, 1535, with 
ſeveral -others of his accomplices. He 
was a man of parts and learning, having 


| received his education in Cambridge, where 


he was fellow of King's college, and ſome 
time proctor of the univerfity. 
George Folber (r), had an academieal 
education in England, and afterwards, go- 
ing broad, became D. D. in fome foreign 
univerfity. He lived very much at Mont. 
pelier in France, where he was in great 
eſteem for his talent in preaching. He was 
alive in 1530; and, when he died, left 
behind him ſome of his performances, big. 
I. A bock of ſermons. 3 
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2. Epigrams. 
3. Poems. 


Richard Foxford, (s) took the degree of 
Dr. of the civil law, in Oxford, in Novem- 


cellor, and vicar general to Dr, Stokeſley, 
biſhop of London. This employment 
obliged him to be active in the proſecu- 
tion of certain Lutherans, in Henry VIII's 
reign ; upon which account Jobn Fox 
beſtows a great deal of foul language up- 
on him. He died in the year 1533. 


German Gardiner (t), a clergyman: who 
being condemned to die for denying the 
king's ſupremacy was executed at Tyburn, 
March 7, 1544, together with Larke, 
rector of Chelſea, and one Aſbby, who ſuf- 
fered on the ſame account ; as alſo Mr: 
Singleton, a prieſt. 


Richard Maudley (u), alias Maudlen, ad- 
mitted D. D. in Oxford, Febr. 24, 1523. 
He was archdeacon of Leiceſter, and a 
zealous perſon both againſt the Lutherans, 
and the divorce; He died 1530, and was 
ſucceeded by Dr. Stephen Gardiner. 


William Melton. (x), ſometimes called 
Multon, and de Melitona, was born in 
Yorkſhire, and educated in Oxford. He 
was D. D. and eſteemed one of the ableſt 
divines of his time. Being before a pre- 
bendary of Tor“, he was, in January 1495, 
made chancellor of the ſaid church, and, 
dying anno 1528, was ſucceeded by Henry 
Trafford, licentiate of divinity. Sixtus Se- 
nenfis reports. him to have been a domi- 


the univerſity of Paris, in which account 
he is followed by Dr. Pitts; bur tis pro- 
bable they either miſtake che ſtory, or 
the perſon, ſince what they ſay of him, 
in that reſpect, is not obſerved by other 
hiſtorians. - His works are, v3 
1. Poſtilla in 12 Prophetas: a Ms. 
in the dominicans library at Bononia, in 
2. Comment: in Epiſt. ad Hebr. MS. 
in the aforeſaid library. | 


| which kind of ſtudy he was chiefly de- 


4. Comment. in Pentateu. 

6. De Mufica cœleſti. 

6. De Examinat. Ordinandorum. 

7. In Danielem. 

8. In Macchabe. . K 

William Mortymer (v), educated in Ox. 
ford, where he was admitted D. D. Fe, 

29, 1529. He was choſen Margaret pro. 
feſſor, and was very zealous in oppoſing 
both the Lutherans and the divorce. 

William Onion (2), a clergyman, con- 
demned to die for denying the king's 
ſupremacy. He ſuffered at Reading in 
November 1539, together with one Rugg, 
alſo a clergyman, and Hugh Faringdon, 
abbot of Reading. On the fame day at 
Ton-hill, near Glaſtonbury, were executed 
Richard Whiting, abbot of Glaſtonbury, with 
two of the monks, John Thorn and Roger 

Fames: 

Robert Wakefield (a), born in the North of 
England, educated in the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge; where, having taken his degrees in 
arts, he went abroad, in order to improve 
himſelf in the oriental languages, with 


lighted. In a few years he had made a 
conſiderable progreſs in the Greek, He- 
brew, Chaldaic, and Syriac, and taught 
thoſe languages both in Paris, and in 
Germany. In the year 1519. he was 
Hebrew profeſſor. in Lovain, where con- 
tinuing only a few months, he returned 
into England with the rich ſpoils of ſe- 
veral years labour. In a little time he 
was made chaplain to Dr. Pace, dean of 
St. Paul's, who recommending him to 
the king as an able linguiſt, he was ſent 
down to Oxford, where he took the de- 
gree of B. D. by which means he became 
qualified for eccleſiaſtical preferments. 
When the controverſy about the divorce 
was firſt ſer on foot, Mr. Wakefield ap- 
peared on the queen's party; but te 
court, underſtanding the uſefulneſs of his 
pen, brought, him over, to. the other fide, 
by the methods uſually practiſed in fuch 

caſes. What he alledged, for changing 
his opinion, was the circumſtance of the 
queen having conſummated the marriage 
with prince Arthur ; which, at firſt, he 
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as the world is apt to judge the worſt of 
things of this nature, Mr. Wakefield was 
repreſented as a mercenary writer, eſpe- 
cially by thoſe that maintained the queen's 
cauſe. Having ſoon after - publiſhed a 


work in favour of the divorce, the king 
ſent him down to Oxford, anno 1530, and | 
made him publick profeſſor of the He- 


brew language; by which means he had an 


opportunity of being more ſerviceable to 


his majeſty. Much about the fame time 
his brother, Thomas Wakefield, was made 
profeſſor of Hebrew in Cambridge; ſo thar 


nothing was omitted that might encourage 


ſuch as were diſpoſed to compliment the 
court with their opinion. In 1532 Robert 
Wakefield was made a canon of the cardi- 
nal's college, which brought him in a 
handſome revenue; and about the ſame 
time he was incorporated B. D. of Ox- 
ford, as he ſtood in the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge. When the leſſer monaſteries were 
diſſolved in 1536, this learned perſon 
took care to have ſeveral valuable books 


and manuſcripts preſerved, eſpecially thoſe 


in Greek and Hebrew; and, among others, 
ſeveral curious pieces in Ramſey-abbey, 
which had been lodged there by Robert 
Holbeach, a monk of that monaſtery in 
the reign of king Henry IV. Mr.Wake- 
field died in London, October 8, 1537, 


leaving his ſubſtance to his brother Thomas. | 


His works are, 35 

1. Oratio de laudibus & utilitate trium 
linguarum, Arabicæ, Cbaldaicæ, & He- 
braicæ, cum Idiomatibus Hebraicis quæ in 
utroque Teſtamento inveniuntur, 410. 


2. Parapbraſis in lib. Koheleth (quem vul- 
go Ecclefiaſten vocant) ſuccincta, clara, & 
flo of Sr. Edmund's-ball in Oxford. He took 


fidehs, 410. Fat % A 

3. Ketſer Codicis, quo prater Eccleſiæ 
Jacraſanctæ decretum, probatur conjugium 
cum Fratria carnaliter cognita, illicitum 
amni no, inhibitum, interdictumque efſe, 
tum nature jure, tum jure divino, legeque 


Evangelica, argu conſuetudine Eccleſiæ Ca- 
0 ? 


tholice Orthodox, Lond. 4to. 1528. 

4. Syntagma de Hebræorum Codicum cor- 
Tuptione, 40060. | | 
5. Oratio Oxonii habita in Collegio Re- 
gto, 40. publiſhed with the former. 

6. De laudibus. Agriculture. 


7. Epiſt. ad Tho. Bullen Comitem Wilts, 


8 4 . 


Jobannem Fiſherum Epiſc. Roffen. Richar- 
dum Paceum, &c. 

8. De Pace. | 

9: De Parſimonia: 

10. De Fide, & Operibus. 

11. De opti mo flatu Reipublicæ. 


Thomas Winter (5), the nephew, or, as 


ſome have ſurmiſed, the natural ſon of car- 


dinal olſey: He was Commirted to the 
care of Thomas Lupſet, of Corpus Chriſt: 
college, and, having entered into an eccle- 
fiaſtical ſtate, had ſeveral benefices and 
dignities beſtowed upon him, v/z.. he was 


dean of Vork, and chancellor of Sarum. 


In 1525, he was made dean of Wells, pro- 
volt of Beverley, and archdeacon of Rich- 
mond. But, upon cardinal Wolſey's dil- 
grace, he was deprived of moſt of his 


preferments. His arms declare him to 


have been a kinſman of cardinal Wolſey. 
Richard Walman (c) Dr: of the civil law 


of ſome foreign univerſity, was incorpo- 

rated in the ſame degree in Oxford, anno 

1531, and the 

canon of Windſor, being alſo dean of Wells, 

and one of the king's council. FE | 

in the ſummer time, anno 225 and was 
e 


r following made a 


He died 
buried in the cloiſter in Weſtminſter; 


Jobn Young (d, LL: D: and prebendary 
of Tor, of which church he became dean, 


May 17, 15 14, being at the ſame time 


maſter of the Roll. he died April 25, 
15 16, and was buried in the chapel of 
the Rolls in Chancery-lane. 


g Humphrey Wyſtow (e), ſometime principal 


the degree of D. D. June 19, 1509, being 
then a member of All. ſouls college. He 


had a benefice at Tamworth in Stafford- 
ſhire, where he died, anno 15 14, and was 
was buried in the chancel of St. Edys, or 
St. Edyth's church: Bare Fn ts 


_ Richard Pace () born in or near Win- 


cheſter, and educated by the care and at the 


expence of Thomas Langton, biſhop of Min- 
chefter ; who, finding him to be a youth 


capable of great improvement, favoured 


him with all the advantages belonging 
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both to a gentleman, and a ſcholar. Af- 
ter ſome time ſpent in Oxford, he was 
ſent to Padua, the moſt noted place in 
Europe, for the education of civil lawyers 
and ſtateſmen ; for the civil law being, as 
it were, the grammar of politicks, it was 
requiſite that all choſe ſhould be well 
grounded in it, who were deſigned to fir 
at the council-board, or ſpeak to the 
Tights and claims of nations. At Padua 
he was aſſiſted in his ſtudies by Curh- 
Bert Tonftal and William Latymer, two of 
his countrymen of great parts and in- 
duſtry, who were ſent thither to be hearers 
of the celebrated maſters in the laws and 


languages. Mr. Pace having anſwered the 


expectation of his friends, and improved 
himſelf to an eminent degree in whatever 
Padua afforded, in the way of learning, he 
returned into England; and, having paid a 
ſhorr viſit to the univerſity of Oxford, was 
entertained in the family 
Bambridge, archbiſhop of York, and car- 
dinal; by the ſtrength of which acquain- 
rance he became known at court ;- and it 
was not long before he was made one of 
the ſecretaries of ſtate, his knowledge in the 
foreign languages, and his other abilities, re- 
commending him to that poſt. Being now 
alſo in orders, he had ſeveral ecclefiaſtical 
benefices beſtowed upon him, via. in the 
year 1514, he was made a prebendary of 
Tork, and, the 20th of May the fame year, 
archdeacon of Dorſet. Afterwards he was 
employed abroad, and, at his return, made 
dean of Exeter. Dr. Colet, dean of St. Paul's, 
dying in 1519, Mr. Pace ſucceeded him in 
that dignity. About 1522, he was ſent to 
Venice, upon concerns of the higheſt con- 
ſequence, relating to the emperor and king 
of France. This expedition proved, at laſt, 
to be his overthrow, through the ſubtle ma- 
nagement of cardinal Wolſey, who being 
jealous of his parts, and by the great credit 
he had with King Henry VIII. aſperſed him 
upon all occaſions, as a dilatory and inca- 
able miniſter. The cardinal was alſo made 
bis adverſary: upon ſeveral other accounts. 
He thought him not active enough in mak- 
ing intereſt for him to obtain the pope- 
dom, and too forward in aſſiſting the em- 
peror; and, to thwart him in this way, Wol- 
ſey kept back ſeveral ſums of money which 
were deſigned for the emperor's uſe; and, 
by a ſtroke of the cardinal's politicks, this 
was repreſented at home as a piece of miſ- 
management, all to be placed to Mr. Pace's 


account, In the mean time, Mr. Pace, for 


of Chriſtopher 


near two years together, wanted money to 
carry on the affairs he went about, ang 
ſcarce was ſupplied with what was neceſ. 
ſary to anſwer his private expences. Theſe 
difficulties, with the repeated advice from 
England, that the cardinal was become his 
enemy, threw him into a melancholick 
ſtate, which, ar laſt, rendered him wholly 
incapable of buſineſs. King Henry being 
made acquainted with his condition, with 
ſome intimation of what had been the oc. 
caſion of ir, ſent orders for him to return 
home; and, as well out of compaſſion, as 
out of the affection he had for him, order. 
ed his own phyſicians to attend him, who, 
in a little time, brought him to himſelf 
again, | 

King Henry, underſtanding that Mr. 
Pace was recovered of his indiſpoſition, 
took an occaſion, in the cardinal's abſence 
from court, to have him brought into his 
preſence. His majeſty appeared extremely 
well pleaſed at his recovery, and had the 
ſatisfaction to hear, from his own mouth, 
the particulars of his ambaſſy in Itah. 
But Wolſey wanted not ſpies who inform d 
him of the interview, and apprehending, 
leſt Mr. Pace ſhould come again into play, 
he was reſc lved to prevent him, which 
was by accufing him of ſeveral miſmanage- 
ments during his agency abroad; which 
hitherto had not been mentioned, upon ac- 
count of his diſtemper, as it was pretend- 
ed. This ſtratagem had the deſired effect, 
and Mr. Pace was ſent to the Tower, 
where there was no danger of croſſing the 
cardinal's deſigns by farther informations: 
and tho nothing material was alledged a- 
gainſt him, ſo far as to ground a legal pro- 
ſecution, yet he was kept two years in con- 
finement, before he could be releaſed; fo 
difficult a matter is it to come at juſtice, 
| where a prince gives himſelf entirely up to 
a politick miniſter. This ſecond: trouble 
of Mr. Pace occaſioned a return of his diſ- 
temper, to a much greater degree than be- 
fore; nor did he ever come perfectly to 
himſelf again, tho' he had now and then 
ſome intervals, in which he could diſcourſe 
both rationally and pertinently. During his 
illneſs, he ſurrendered his two deaneries; 
in that of St. Paul's, he was ſucceeded by 
Dr. Richard Sampſon, afterwards biſhop of 
Litchfield; his ſucceſſor, at Exeter, was Re- 
ginald Pool. Afterwards, that he might 
diſpoſe himſelf the better for a future ſtate, 
he retired to Stepney, near London, where 


he died, in the year 1532, having not yet 
5 compleated 
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compleated the fiftieth year of his age. His 
body was depoſited in the chancel of Sep- 
ney church, near the high altar. 

"This was the fate of Mr. Pace, a perſon 
inferior to none of his time, in all qualifi- 
cations, Which commonly make men great 
and acceptable to the world. Eraſmus, a 
good judge of merit, extols him upon all 


Occaſions, and tells us, he was atriuſque li- 


terature callentiſſimus. He kept a conſtant 
correſpondence with him, and more letters 
paſſed between them two, than any other of 
Eraſmuss acquaintance. He was maſter 
of all the moſt uſeful languages, both an- 
cient and modern; an excellent Grecian 
and Hebritian, and ſo great a critick in the 
Itulian, that he excelled Yannez, and other 
natives, that were the king's ſecretaries for 
that language. He had fine ideas of poli- 
ticks, and, being throughly acquainted 
with the reſpective claims and intereſts of 
all che princes in Europe, was capable of 
far greater matters than what the king was 
pleaſed to employ him about. One ingre- 
dient indeed was wanting in him, of a 


courtier and ſtateſman ; he could nor flat- 


ter and diſſemble: and what was {till a 
greater obſtacle in the way of preferment, 
he could and always did forgive injuries; 
fo that never any one ſuffered by being his 
enemy, tho it was often in his power to 
have them removed out of his way. This 
it was that made him fall a ſacrifice to 
Molſey's jealouſy, whoſe match and ſupe- 
rior he was in all commendable qualifica- 
tions. His works are, | 

1. De Fructu qui ex Doctrina percipi- 
tur, Baſil. 40. 15 17. written at Conſtance, 
and dedicated to Dr. Colet. 

2. Oratio de Pace nuperrime compoſita, 
& Federe percuſſo, inter Henricum Angliæ 
Regem & Franc. Reg. Chriſt. in æde Pauli 
Londini habita, Lond. 4to. 1518. . 

3. Epiſtolæ ad Edu. Leium, 4t0. 1520. 

4. Epiſtolæ ad Eraſmum, 4to, 1520. in 
a book intitled, Epiſfolæ aliquot Virorum 
Eruditorum. | <q 

5. Præfatio in Ecclefiaſt. recog. ad He- 
braicam veritatem, & collat. cum Tranſlat. 
Septuaginta Interp. & manifeſia Explica- 
tione Erroris ubicunque incidit, 4to. In this 
2 he was aſſiſted by Robert Wake- 

eld. a 1 


6. Exemplum Literarum ad Regem Hen- 
ricum VIII. anno 1526. 

7. A Treatiſe againſt the Marriage with 
Queen Catharine, _ 

8. 7 * Fiſher's Sermon at the Burn- 
ing of Luther's Works, Camb. to. 152 1. 
a tranſlation into Latin. 

9. Plutarcb. de Commodo ex Inimico ca- 
piendo. A tranſlation from Greek into 
Latin. | | | 

10. De Reſtitutione Muſices. | 

11. Sexdecim Orationes ad Principes. 

12. De Lapſu Hebraicorum Interpretum. 

13. Carmina diverſa. 

14. Democratis Vita, a tranſlation from 
the Greet, 5 

15. De Modo Audiendi, a tranſlation from 
Plutarch. 6 

16. Apollonius Tyaneus de Morte, a tranſ- 
lation, | 

17. Simplicii Prefatio, a tranſlation. 


Henry Gold (g), parſon of Aldermary in 
London, who being attainted as a party con- 
cerned with Elizabeth Barton, called the 
Holy Maid of Kent, was condemned to die, 
and executed, with ſeveral others on the 
ſame account, at Tyburn, April 20, 1534. 


Womas Greenway (þ), a clergyman, con- 
demned, for denying the king's ſupremacy, 
and executed, in the year 1535. 


William Grey (i), educated in Oxford, 
was afterwards made a prebendary of Sa- 
rum, and archdeacon of Berkſhire. He 
died, in the year 1521, and left ſeveral con- 
ſiderable legacies, eſpecially to the univer- 
ſity of Oxford, viz. a ſum of money for 
repairing St. Mary's church ; another ſum 
for a pair of organs; with an obligation of 
ſinging a dirge every year, for the happy 
repoſe of his ſoul. 


William Grocin (k), born in the city 
of Briſtol, educated in Wincheſter ſchool ; 
from whence being removed to New col- 
lege in Oxford, he was admitted fellow, 
anno 1479. Being ordained prieſt, he was 
preſented by the warden and ſociety of the 
college to the rectory of Newton-Longville 
in Bucks; but ſtill remained the greateſt 


part of his time in the univerſity, and was 
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two noted men, Eraſmus and Thomas Lyn- 


one in Rent; 


was not ſo wrapp'd up in the claſſicks and 


- have obſerved in their proper places. His 
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made one of the profeſſors of divinity in 
Magdalen college. During which time, 


king Richard III. made a viſit to the uni- 


verſity; and, taking up his lodgings in 
Magdalen college,, was pleaſed to be pre- 


ſent at Mr. Grocin's lectures, and was ſo | 


charmed with his learning, and manner, 
that he beſtowed a royal benevolence upon 
him. He laid down his divinity lecture in 
the year 1488, with a deſign to travel a- 
broad, and improve. himſelf in the Greek 
tongue, wherein he had already made ſome 
progreſs. Accordingly he viſited 7zaly, and 
became a hearer of the two celebrated 


maſters, Demetrius Calcondile and Politia- | 


nus. Having perfected himſelf in the Greek 
tongue, he returned into England, and 
ſettled in Exeter college in Oxford, about 
1491. Dr. Stapleton tells us, he was the 
firſt perſon that taught Greek publickly in 
the univerſity, and had for his hearers thoſe 


acre. About 1504, he reſigned his rectory 
of Newton-Longville, and was made prin- 
cipal of the college of Al-hallows at Maid- 
yet not io as to quit Oxford 
alrogether, his chief delight being to con- 
verſe with men of letters. However, he 


human literature, as to neglect the ſublime 
* of gie to his character. 
e was a good divine, and doctor of that 
faculty; and, for a proof of his abilities in 
that way, there needs no other inſtance 
than that Dr. Colet, dean of St. Paul's, en- 
gaged him to expound the works of Sr. 
Denis Areopagite, that zealous and learned 
dean having founded a lecture for that pur- 
poſe. When Dr. Grocin had lived many 
years a pattern for all his acquaintance, 
both in piety” and learning, he died at 
Mazdftone, in the beginning of 1522, aged 
above eighty years, and was buried in the 
choir of Al/-hallows church. The famous 
phyſician, Thomas Lynacre, was his execu- 
ror, to whom, and to his godſon William 
Lih he left conſiderable legacies. Dr. Gro- 
ein was the firſt reviver of human licera- 
ture in this iſland, and was followed im- 
medately* by a great many others, who 
diſtinguithed themſelves in that way, as I 
works are, | - 
1. Trattatus contra Hoſtiolum Wickleffi. 


1 


2. Epiſtolæ ad Eraſmum, & alios. 


FA N 4 


Part. I. 
3. Grammatica. 5 
4. Vulgaria Puerorum. 


5. Epigrammata. 
6. Notæ in Terentium. 


Thomas Parker (I) was made chancellor 
of Worceſter, in the year 1522, in the place 


of Jobn Bell. He was admitted doctor of 


the civil law in Oxford, anno 1525, and 
then ſucceeded Dr. Edward Farmer in the 
chancellorſhip of Sarum; which dignity he 
kept till his death, which happened ann 


1538. | 


ohn Pennant (m) was LL. D. and chan- 
cellor of Bath and Wells, and, in Fune 
1526, was made vicar-general of the ſaid 
dioceſe, He died in the year 1529, leay- 
ing behind him an excellent character. 


Walter Parſons (n), a pariſh prieſt, who 
being condemned, for denying the king's 
ſupremacy, was executed, in the year 1535. 


Fobn Palſgrave (o), or Palſgrauf, born 
in London, being well inſtructed in the 
rudiments, was ſent to Cambridge, where 


having taken the degree of B. A. he went 
over to Paris. He remained there ſeveral 


years, and compleated the degree of M. A. 
During this time, he tnade himſelf a compleat 
maſter of the French language, and was made 
choice of to inſtruct princeſs Mary, daugh- 
ter to king HenryVII. and wife to Lewis XIL 
king of France, who = , and his queen 
returning into England, M. Palſgrave was 
one of her. retinue. He afterwards became 
a celebrated profeſſor of the French tongue 
in London, the chief of the nobility being 
his ſcholars; and is ſaid to be the firſt Eng- 
lifhman that attempted to publiſh a French 
grammar. About 1531, he ſettled in Ox- 


ford, where he was incorporated M. A. and 


afterwards became B. D. which qualified 
him for ſeveral benefices, which were be- 
ſtowed upon him. He was alſo one of 
king Henry VIII's chaplains, and alive in 
1540. His works are. 
1. Lelarciſſement de la Langue Fran- 
ceiſe, Lond. fol. 1830. | 
2. Several Letters. | 
3. The Comedy of Acvlaſtus. A tran 
lation into Engliſh, from the Latin of Wi 
liam Fullonius Hagienſis, 40. 1540. The 
original was written anno 1529. | 
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"NaTTCLE VL." 
Lives of Regulars. 


Pies Kiddermyſter (p). born in 
Worceſterſhire. When he was about 
fifteen years of age, he was received into the 
monaſtery of Benedictin monks. at Winch- 
combe in Gleceſterſhire ; where, being pro- 
feſſed one of that order, he was ſent to 
Ghecefter-hall in Oxford, a: nurſery for 
young ſtudents of the Benedictin order. 
When he had ſpent four years in the uni- 
verſity, he was called back to his monaſtery, 
of which he was made paſtor, or principal 
chaplain, by the joint approbation of John 
Twining, the abbot, and the chapter. He 
carried himſelf ſo well among his bre- 
thren, thar, in the year 1487, he was 
choſen abbot upon the death of John 
Twining, He was not only a good ſcho- 
lar, but a great promoter of learning. 
And as for monaſtick diſcipline, it was 
obſerved to the greateſt nicery, of which 
he himſelf gives a full deſcription. He 
tells us, that beſides what was performed 
in his abbey, as to the duties of religion, 
they were accuſtomed, at certain times, 


to read and expound the ſcriptures with 


other performances; ſo that his family 
appeared like a little univerſity. As for 
himſelf, he often viſited Oxford, and, in 
the year 1500, took the degree of D. D. 
Soon after, ſome affairs of his order re- 
quiring his preſence at Rome, he under- 


ſo well while he remained there, which 
was not much above a year, that he im- 


„ 
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| e a zealous aſſertor of the rights 


of the church, and maintained them pub- 
lickly in a ſermon at Paul s-croſs; and 
this he did, notwithſtanding he was o 

poſed by many eminent eccleſiaſticks of 
the court party, eſpecially by Dr. Standiſb, 
guardian of the Franciſcan friers in Lon- 
don, who, at that time, was ſo much a 
courtier, as to preach in favour of their 
pretenſions; for which, he was afterwards 
called to an account by the body of clergy 
in convocation. This learned abbot died 


in the year 1531, and was not a ſpecta- 


tor of thoſe calamities which a few years 
after befel the nation; whereby his own 
pious. labours were fruſtrated, and bu- 
ried under the ruins of a general diffolu- 
tion of all the monaſteries. His works 
Gl. Mm | 
1. Tractatus contra Doctrinam Lutheri, 
1541. ehe we . 
2. Hiftoria Fundationis Monaſterii de 
Winchcombe in Comit. Gloceſt. 


38 5 Catologus, wel Hiſtoria Abbatum Mo- 
naſt. 


de Winchcombe, &c. It begins anno 
988. in king Edgar's reigg. 
4. Renovatio Privilegiorum, Chartarum, 
& aliorum Monumentorum Monaſt. de Winch- 
combe. The original regiſter of this ab- 
bey, being in the hands of ſir William Mor- 


ton, was burnt in the great fire of London. 
took that journey, and employed his time 


Francis Are (o), Was B. D. of Oxford, 


and the laſt prior of Northampion. Upon 
the diſſolution of his monaſtery he accept- 
ed of a preferment, inſtead of a penſion, 


and was made the firſt dean of Peter- 
borough, in the year. 1541 ; which place 
he kept till his death, which happened 


' anno ͤ 1543. 


PP, 


Jon Ambroſe (r), the laſt; prior of a 


' monaſtery of regular canons 1 


in Monmouthſhire ; who, having for 


„ „ att a · - va x; . 


*** 


7 


( Hift. & Antiq. Univ. Oxon. I. 1. p. 247. Rob. Kerl. 
Tray in relationibus quorundam caſuum ſelrch. fel. 181. 
Leland. in Itin. Athen. Oxon. c. Ego in perſona mea bis 
in hebdomada aliquid ex Mugifirs Sententiaram pro mea 
virili parte explanabam, ita quod tam pulerum erat videre 
quomodo dediti ſunt * honrines ſucrarum lliterarum ſtuaios 
ſuomodoſue inter ſe ſermone Latino etiam in ſolatio ufs ſunt ; 


| nec aliter quam fi fuiſſet altera nova aniverſitas, tametfi exi- 
guum, clauftrum Winchelcombenſe tune temparis ſe haberet. — 
Hæc enim omnia rum ob rem ideo dixi, ut paſleri diſcant, 
facrarum Literarum Lucrum, ficut in Acadamiis, ita in clau- 
ftris haberi. FHiſlor. Cæ nob Winchel. MS. fal. 10. 
(4) Dugdale”s Mon. by Stephens.” Auben. Oxon. + 


(r Dugd. Mon. by Stephens. 
N nn _ ſurrendered 
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ſurrendered his monaſtery, ſubſcribed to the | 


king's ſupremacy, anno 1543. 


Fohn Caſigate (C, a monk of the ab- 
bey of Whalley in Lancaſhire ; who, being 
one of thoſe that encouraged the riſing 
in defence of monaſteries, was condemned 


to die, and executed at Lancaſter, March 


10, 1537. 
Robert Catton (t), prior of Norwich, and 


aferwards abbot of St. Alban s, which dig- 


nity he enjoyed eight years. Some records 
take notice, that he was deprived for not 
complying with the injunctions of the court. 
He died anno 1538, the year of the ge- 
neral diſſolution of abbeys. 


| Roger Harwell (u), the laſt prior of 
Brook, a monaſtery of regular canons of 
St. Auguſtin's order in Rutlandſhire ; which 
he ſurrendered July 2, the 28th of H. VIII. 
and had a penſion of ten pounds per ann. 


Philip Hawford (x), alias Ballard, a 


young Benedidtin monk of the rich abbey 
of Eveſham, in Worceſterſhire ; who, upon 
the reſignation of Clement Litchfield, be- 
came abbot of the monaſtery. 


obliged, in a little time, to reſign his ab- 

to the king, which his conſcience 
would not allow of, choſe rather to ab- 
dicate before the evil day; but Hauford 
came willingly into the court meaſures, 


and ſurrendered all up, November 17, 


1539, and was recompenſed at firſt with 
a penſion of 250 l per annum. He was 
afterwards made dean of Worceſter in 
1553, and died anno 1557. 


John Amery (Y), the laſt principal of | 


the Trinitarians college, in Oxford, when 
it was diſſolved by king Henry VIII. 


George Aſhby (), a monk of the mo- p 


naſtery of Gervaux; who, being found 
among thoſe that roſe in defence of mo- 
naſtick lands, was executed in the year 


+ 


ä 


Abbot 
Litchfield forſeeing that he ſhould be | 


William Catton (a), a Minorite, or Fran. 


ciſcan frier. He was DD. and, as tig * 
aid, profeſſor in that faculty in Can. 2 
bridge. He was alive in 1530, much 2 
eſteemed for ſchool-divinity. His works ha 
are, | 


1. Super Magiſt. Sentent. l. 4. 
2. Queſtion. Theolog. J. 2. 


Thomas Chandler (b), abbot of Wymony. 
ham, in Norfolk, was, February 15, 151 31 
made abbot of Eynſbam, in G fer f, 
and was afterwards ſucceeded by Anthony 
Kitchin, the laſt abbot of Zynſbam. 


- 


Thomas Clerk (c), a Ciftertian monk, edy- 
cated among thoſe of his order in Oxford, 
where he was made B. D. Febr. 26, 1534. 
Afterwards he was choſen abbot of St. 
Werburg's monaſtery in Cheſter, which he 
ſurrendered to king Henry VIII. January 
21, 1543, and was made the firſt dean of 
Cheſter. | 


Nicholas Heath (d), the laſt prior of 
a monaſtery of Cluny monks at Notting. 
ham, attai of high treaſon, for deny- 
ing the king's ſupremacy. | 


William Hobſon (e), the laſt abbot of 
| Thornton in Yorkſhire, a monaſtery of re- 
' gular canons. He ſurrendered the houſe, 
and obtained a penſion of forty pounds 
| per ann, | 


| Nicholas Auſten (H, the laſt abbot of 
' Rewwley, a monaſtery of Ciſtertian monks 
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in Oxfordſhire, who ſurrendering the houſe WW 1 5 3 
| had a penſion of twenty two pounds ; real 
f 7 er ann. SLE | | 


N a, FL 5 


Robert Bale (g), born in Norfolk, had 
his education among the Carmelites, or 
white friers, partly in Gere and partly 
'in Cambridge. He was afterwards choſen 
rior of Burnham, in Norfolk, a convent 
of his order; where he diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in his place, and was a great promo- 
ter of learning. His delight was chiefly 
in hiſtory. He furniſhed his convent with 


C 


_— 
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—. 
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d. Mon. by Stephens. | 
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a curious collection of books, part where- 
of were manuſcripts of his own compo- 
fing, which all periſhed at the general 
diſſolution ' of the monaſteries. He died 
in the year 1503. Some of his works 
wer Cc, + | 
1. Hiftoria Elie Prophete. 
2. Annales breves ordints Carmelitarum. 
3. Officium Simonis Angli. 
4. Conciones. 


Richard Bardney (h), born in Lincoln- 
ſbire, and educated in Oxford, became a Be- 
nedictin monk. He was alive in 1504, 
and was author of a book intituled, Vita 
Roberti Groſteſi quondam Epiſcopi Lincolni- 
enfis. It was finiſhed anno 1503, and con- 
tains ſeveral unpardonable miſtaxes. The 
book is written in verſe. 


John 40 Coloribus (0 a foreigner, and i 


a Dominican, or black frier by profeſſion. 
He took the degree of D. D. in Oxford, 
in the year 1517, and was ſeveral years a 
profeſſor of divinity there, in the reign of 
king Henry VIII. Cardinal Wolſey en- 
caged him to write againſt Luther, which 
he did with ſucceſs. He was in great 
eſteem among the Oxonians, in 1525. He 
was author of oy NN 

1. Tractatus contra Doctrinam Luther, 
1521. lb 5 


John Colcbeſten (E), alias Wetherwyk; 
was made abbot of St. O/yths, a monaſtery 
of regular canons in EB/ſex, of the order of 
St. Auguſtin, ſucceeding John Cintoner, an. 
1533. He, with ſixteen of the canons, ſur- 
rendered the houſe to king Henry VIII. 


Lawrence Cook, (1), prior of Doncaſter, 
who, with ſix more, was executed at Ty- 
burn, Auguſt 4, 1540, for denying the 
king's ſupremacy; / | 


John Holloway (m), alias Gibbs, the laſt 
prior of the Benedictin monaſtery at Bath, 
which was ſurrendered to the commiſ- 
ſioners, Fan.'27,' 1539. The ſmall pen- 
pon of eight pounds per an, and his re- 
fuſing any preferment, is a ſign he was 

that came into the project 
willingly. es 


* 


— 


Jobn Hopton (n), choſen prior of Brid- 
lington in Yorkſhire, anno 1510, upon the 
deceaſe of Jobn Ingh/h, He died in 1521, 
and was ſucceeded by William Brownfleet. 


william Horn (o), a lay brother of the 
Charter-houſe, near London, who was exe- 
cuted at burn Aug. 4, 1539, for refuſing 


| fo ſubſcribe to the king's ſupremacy ; fix, 


other perſons ſuffered with him, on the 
ſame accounr. | 


Edmund Horde (p), the laſt prior of the 
Carthufian monaſtery at Hinton, in So- 
menſelſbire; which he ſurrendered to the 
commiſſioners, anno 1540, having a pen- 


ſion of 44 J. per annum. 


| PA ohn Houghton (4), born in Eſſex, and 
inſtructed in the rudiments in his own 


country. , He was afterwards ſent ro Cam- 
bridge, where he was admitted B. D. and; 


being ordained prieſt, had the care of a 
pariſh, which function he performed the 
ſpace. of four years. Afterwards having 
conceived a true idea 'of the vanities of 
the world, he took a. reſolution to retire, 
and embrace a contemplative life. Not 
long after he put on the habit of a Car- 
thufian monk, in the Charter- bouſe, near 
London ; where he was an example to the 
whole convent, by an exact compliance 
with all the rules of the order. He was 
five yèars ſacriſtan, and three years pro- 
curator of the houſe. At laſt he was 
choſen... prior of Beval, or Bellevale, in 
Nottinghamſhire ; but John Batmanſon, 
prior of the Charter- beuſe dying, about fix 
months after, father Houghton was ap- 
pointed his ſucceſſor, and enjoyed that 
place ſeveral years; during which time 
he was made viſitor general of the Car- 
thuſians, in England; upon which occa- 
ſion he gave remarkable proofs of his 
zeal and prudence. And it was not long 
before providence gave him an opportu- 
nity of ſhewing his religious qualifica- 
tions, in a larger ſphere; for in the year 


1535, when king Henry VIII. was putting in 


execution the project of his late aſſumed 
ſupremacy, it was judged requiſite, by the 
politicians that were about him, to make 


(b) Alben. On. 
4D. Oxon. 

ugd. Monaſt. by Stephens. 
(1) Jobe — _ 581. 
(m) Dugd. Monaft. by Stephens. 
(n Dugd. Monaſt. by Stephens, 


(0) Fohn Stow, Chron. p*;81. 

Y Dugd. Mon. by Stephens. © B 1 5 
q) MS. Records of the Carthufians in Newport. Fohw 
Stow, Chron. p. S576 The. Boarchier, D. D. Hift. Fal. 
Sc. Dr. Pitts de Aut. Aufl. Seripe. | 
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an experiment of three orders of men; 7 


who, as it was infinuared, being brought 
ovet to toumenance the mattet, a com- 
phance of ſome of che chief of them 
would influence the genetality of the people. 
Thoſe that were pitched upon were the 
Carthifians, whoſe evangelical method of 
livin placed them above all human views. 

Biſhop Fiſßer, the great light of the cler- 
gy, and fir Thomas More, a Py of per- 
fection for *thoſe of the Father 
Houghton was among the ff that were 
attacked with the new oath, which he 
refuſed ; and the monks of his convent, fol- 
lowing his example, were afterwards ei- 
ther executed, or ſtarve in priſon. Fa- 


ther Houghton himſelf was brought to his | | 


trial, April 29, and, being condemned, 


was executed at Tyburn, May 4, 1535, 


together with Augufiin iñ ehſter, prior of | 
Beanvale; 'Thomas Laurence, prior of Ex- 
bam; Richard Reynolds, D. D. monk of 
Sion; and Jobn Hall, or Haile, vicar of 
Thiftleworth; who all N for D 
the oath of ſupremacy 

were put up upon * 
and beſvre the Charter- 
after biſhop Fiſher and fir Was Fr 


; of a of Bok, nity, 


underwent the fame fate, which proved 


a gieat diſappointment to king Hen 
VHE who- ris 
Been able to ſhake” rheſe ſtrong pillars, 
the fabriek would have fallen with more 
eaſe, and applauſe; but, as it hap- 
pened, rhe execution of theſe great men, | 
Sion: envy and malice could not miſre- 
FR was a ſcandal to all his proceed- | 
Father Houghton left behind him, 
1. A Book of Sermons. © 
2. Letters to Theodorick Ces, a cu. 


e Neyer ih 


© Stephen Baron ( 2 nee or bre 
Frier, educated in Cambridge, where he had 
4 confiderable name for preaching. He 


tly conceived that, had 20. 


the diſſolution of the abbey, 
ſucceeded oy *. get Ewart 


Ms — 


| monks in Cumberland. 


e ron 2 OB? & r 


1. Sermons preached at Cambridge. 
2. A TIE De r Prin pn. 


Reber! Barvingies (95 2 Benedicrin wk, 
B. D. and treaſurer of the monaſtery of ai. 
den in Eſſex, of which he was elected ab- 
bot, upon the reſignation of Job Thex- 
fted, Pebyuiiry 3, 1532. Barrington ei- 
ther reſigned, or died, towards 1538, before 
; and was 

Som oh laſt 
abbot. Bu ON 


un Crayford 74); a Hanges frier, 
D. D. in Cambridge, and 1 „ |: in 
the ſame degree in Nan 1 536. 


John Creſſoge (u). alias Bails, we laſt 
prior of Yenlock monaſtery of Cluny monks, 
in Shropſhire ; which was ſurrendered ro 
the cormiſfioners, | January 26, FF 5 39. 
[He bad s 1 8 1. Per ann. 


Jobs How (x}, / * laſt prior b Phimp- 
ton in Devonſhire; ; who, upon the adele 
tion of hie monaſtety, retired to Exeter 
long 8 e JO" Fes __ upon 

Wi glam = Hadithe, "oY . 1aſt per 
of a mo of Ciftertian monks, at 
aged in 72 which he ſurrendered 

o king Henry VIII. and obtained a pen 


fon . 13's. and 4% ann. 


En Barre 6.0 ths: laſt abbor 
of Holmroltrum, a monaſtery of Ciſtertian 
He ſurrendered 
the abbey, March 6; 1538, and had 2 
penſion for life of 100 / per ann. alſo 
penſions were allowed t. to e my of | 


il 


%. * 


7 Baſſe 6% as "wy prior of 


Blackmore, a houſe of regular canons of 


was" choſen provincial of his order in St. Ag ufn, e "Irs was is furrendered | 
England; in 55 e be was ſuc- | in the” . | | 
ceeded by Perre was gene- | avi” 8 
_ rally ed A boch for learning and piety, en, Daly (8; che laſt . 'of 
and was confefſor for Gans time to ung Weeſreroff; a ch, in Loiceferſbire of 
Henry VI. He died ſooh after 1520, friets alt of Be. ug gui order. He 
and was ang of the lt pe fürtende ten the hotſe, Lende 7 55 1530, 
7 Cotancn 5 x) Ibidem, 8 2 
"6 Hf. & 4 AS 155 2 FF 
% Ne ne, Es wa 2 WA 
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having ſubſcribed to the king's ſupres | with great courage and reiolution, and, 
macy, September 17, 1534. refuſing to ſubſeribe to the king's ſupre- 
1 % . . macy, was condemned to die on that ac- 
Jobn Dorcbeſter (c), the laſt prior of | count. He ſuffered at Colcheſter, Dec. 15 
Vimundſley, a monaſtery of regular canons | 1539. | | 
of St. Auguſtin, in Hertfordſhire. He ſub- | | | | | 
{cribed to the king's ſupremacy, October Fohn Dygon (h), abbot of St. Auguſtin's 
14, 1534, and afterwards ſurrendered the | monaſtery of Benedictin monks of Can- 
monaſtery. | terbury. He was elected Febr. 17, 1497, 
; and died anno 1509. 


| Hugh Huntley (d), the laſt prior of a | 
convent of Carmelites, or Whitesfriers, in | Thomas Ellis (i), the laſt prior of Lees, 
Coventry, which was ſurrendered Octob. I, | a monaſtery of regular canons of St. Au- 
1539. He had no penſion allowed, ei- guſtin, in Eſſex, which he ſurrendered to 
ther for himſelf or for the monks ; which | king Henry VIII. His immediate ſucceſ- 
was a general hardſhip upon all the men- for was John Baker, who reſigned Ofob. 3, 
dicant orders, who, poſſeſſing no lands | 1524- 
were put to their ſhifts how to ſubſiſt. 
. William Baſing (e), alias Kingſmill, the John Elflow (I), a Franciſcan frier, be- 
laſt prior of the monaſtery of Benedi#;n | longing to the convent of his order, in 
monks, at Wincheſter, which he ſurrendered | Greenwich, was a zealous maintainer of 
in the year 1539. In 1540, he was made the queen's cauſe, in the controverſy of 
dean of Wincheſter, and died in 1548, | the divorce; an inſtance whereof appeared 
Ei | upon the following occafion : Father Pero, 
FJobn Batmanſon (f), a Cartbuſian monk one of the ſame order and convent, ha- 
of ſingular learning and zeal. He was | ving expreſſed himſelf vehemently againſt 
prior of the Charter-bouſe, near London: the proceedings of the court, in a ſermon 
He was very intimate with Edward Lee, | before the king, wherein he repreſented 
afterwards archbiſhop of Vor; at whoſe many of his adviſers, as flatterers, para- 
requeſt he publiſhed ſome things againſt | fites, and falſe prophets ; Dr, Curwin, 
Eraſmus and Luther, which he reviſed, and | one of his majeſty's chaplains, attacked 
orrected ſeveral unguarded expreſſions.] him the Sunday following, in a ſermon 
He died in November 153 1, and was ſuc- | of a contrary tendency, and calling upon 
ceeded in the Charter-houſe, by Fohn | father Peto by name, with the familiar 
Houghton, prior of Beauvalle, in Yorkſhire, compliments of traytor, dog, and beggarly 
who was executed for denying the king's | frier, challenged him to ſtand up, and 
ſupremacy. John Batmanſon was author reply to what he there alledged againſt 
of the following books & him: But Pero, being then abſent at Can- 
1. Animadverſfianes in Annotationes E- terbury, upon the affairs of his order, father 
rafmi in Novum Teftamentum. 2 Elftow, exalting his voice from the rood- 
2. Tractatus contra Dofirinam Martini | loft, and addrefling himſelf to Dr. Cur- 


ths. 


Mo 


Lutberi. | 8 8 win, told him, it was not our of fear, 
Comment. in Cantica Canticorum. or for want of matter of reply, that fa- 
4. Comment. in Proverb. Salom. ther Peto had abſented himſelf,” but upon 
g. Super Miſſus et. ſome neceſſary occaſions of his order: 
6. Inſtitutions for Novices. | And I, faid he, in the mean time, am 


7. Of the Contempt of the World. here preſent as another Micheas, and am 
4 De unica Magdalena, contra Fab: | prepared to make good his aſſertions, and 
Stapb. | 333 lay down my life for the ſame cauſe; and 
9: Liber Retractationum. | therefore I challenge thee, Curwin, - before 
TOS öb . God, and all equal judges; thee, I ſay, 
Jobn Beach (g), the laſt abbot of Col- | who art one of the four hundred falſe 
| cheſter, who oppoſed the court meaſures prophers ſeduced by the father of lies, 


1 


— 
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who ſeekeſt to eſtabliſh. a . by 
adultery, and betray the king to perdi- 
tion; not with a deſign to eaſe him of 
his ſcruples, bur upon a view of gain 
and preferment. In this manner Elſiou 
went on; nor was it in the power of 
any there preſent to ſtop him, till the 
king himſelf, interpoſing ordered him to 
defiſt, and hold his Peace. 5 7 ſurpri- 
ſing conteſt happened May 8, 1532, and, 

not. many days after, 0 Peto and EI. 


flow were ordered to make their appear- | 


ance before the lords of the council; and, 
in the concluſion, ſent to priſon. During | 
their examination, Thomas Cromwell rold 
Elfow, that his behaviour was ſuch that 
he ought to have been immediately tied 
up in a bag, and thrown into the Thames. 
At which E/fow ſmiling replied, My 
lord, be pleaſed to frighten your court 
epicures with ſuch menaces as theſe ; men 
that have loſt their courage in their pa- 
late, and whoſe minds are ſoftened with 
pleaſures and vanities. Such as are tied faſt 
to the world, by indulging their ſenſes, may 
very likely be moved with ſuch: kind of 
threats; but as for us, they make lictle- 


impreſſion upon us. We „=. it both 


an honour and merit to ſuffer upon the 
decaſion, and return thanks to the AL 
mighty, who keeps us ſteady under the 
trial. As for your Thames, the road to 
heaven lies as near by water as by land, and 
tis indifferent to us, whether road we 
take, Some have been pleaſed to ob- 
ſerve, upon this occaſion, that providence | 
had laid the king's boiſterous paſſions 
aſleep ; and that his cameneſs, in not 
inflicting ſome remarkable puniſhment 
upon ſuch inſolent offenders, was a tacit 
condemnation of his proceedings in the 
eye of Heaven. However, though his ma- 
jeſty ſeemed to be very much maſter of 
his paſſions upon this provocation, they 
ſoon after, broke looſe, as Gif they had only. 
been pent up to gather more force.” A 

great perſecution was: raiſed againſt the 


cent pe 


4 


whole Franciſcan order, and many inno- 
rſons were called to an account, 
for the behaviour of their two brethren. | 
Several were impriſoned, and three of 


ciſeans, and beſtowed upon the friers of 
St. Auguſtin's order. As for father El/tow, 
by one way or other, he obtained his free- 
Goon; and died in Flanders. 


'Fobn Emery (0. che laſt abbot of 72 
3 a monaſtery of Ciſtercian monks, in 
Eſſex, which was ſeized by king Henry 
VIII. February 28, 1537. He had a pen- 
fion of 15 /. per ann. which he is found 
to enjoy in the year 1553. : 


Roger James (m), a Benedictin monk, 
and under-treaſurer of Glaftenbury mona- 
ſtery, executed on Tor-bill, in November 
1539, for denying the king's ſupremacy, to- 
gether with Richard Whiting the abbot, and 

Jobn Thorn, a monk of the ſaid monaſtery. 


Simon Ferys (n), the laſt prior of Ke- 
nekworth, a monaſtery of regular canons 
of St, Auguſtin, i in W. arwickſhire. He ſuc- 
ceeded William Wall in that dignity, anno 
1538, and ſurrendered it to the king's 
commiſſioners, April 14, 1539. He was 
conſidered for his willing compliance, with 
an annual Se of 100 /. for life. 


Ti 8 Johnſon 60 a Carthufian _ 
of the Charter-houſe; who, being impri- 
ſoned account of the ſupremacy, 
died through hardſhip, with E more of 
* brethren. 881 | 


Jobn Thip 77 chbot of 15 bine a 
perſon of * worth, and of a-pub- 
lick ſpirit. repaired / and beautified 
| ſeveral parts ws 3 the monaſtery at the 
ſame time that king Henry VII. built the 
famous chappel adjoining. to the church. 


| Abbor ſup died Ju: 2, 8 


William Beeth: G). a 8 or 
Black- frier, educated in Oxford: '' He was 
a perſon of remarkable. learning and pie- 
ty, and became provincial of his order. 
He was alive in 1501: His works are, 

1. Comment. ſuper 4 L. n 

2. Tractatus de unitate Fu * 

3. Lecturæ ene, 


. 


their convents, at Greenwich, Canterbury, | 
and Richmond, were taken nm the F. ran 


7 * anden ( a Li TY 
ciſean, a and an eminent b preacher, Mg de- 
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claimed with a great deal of zeal and 
freedom againſt the vices of the court ; 
eſpecially what regarded the divorce, and 
the irreligious diſpoſitions of the men in 
power, who flattered the king in all his 
extravagant demands ; for which he, and 
about thirty others of his order, were con- 

ed in prifon, where they all periſhed 


rough want and hardſhip. - He com- 


poſed a book concerning the abuſes of 
the times, which being communicated 0 
king Henry VIII. he could not read it 
without tears. A manuſcript of it was 
in the hands of Dr. Bourcher, an Engliſh 
Franciſcan, which he promiſed to publiſh. 
Thomas Belchiam was author of a work. 
intituled, 3 

Liber ad Fratres. 


William Benſon (5), alias Boſton, was ab- 
bot of Weſtminfler at the ſuppreſſion of 
the monaſtery; which he ſurrendered to 
king Henry VIII. January 16, 1539, and 
was, by way of recompence, made the 
| firſt dean over twelve prebendaries, which 
dignity he kept till his death, which hap- 
pened in the year 1549. When king Henry 
VIII. was executing his project of erecting 
ſeveral new epiſcopal” ſees, one of them 
was to be placed at Weſtminfter ; and ac- 
cordingly in December 1540, a diſtrict and 
revenues from the abbey lands: were ap- 


pointed, one Thomas Thirlby being the 


firſt biſhop, as indeed he was alſo the 

laſt; for, the lands nor being ſufficient for 
his ſubſiſtence, the dignity was aboliſhed, 
and the lands either ſeculariſed, or be- 
ſtowed upon the dean and prebendaries. 


Thomas Empſon (t), a monk belonging 
to Weſtminſter abbey, who, being commit- 
ted to priſon in the year 1537, for re- 
fuſing to ſubmit to the king's pleaſure in 
the article-of the ſupremacy, remained un- 
der confinement till 1540 ; when, being 
called upon to appear in court Aug. 4, 
and, ſtill perſiſting in his former opinion, 
he was publickly ſtripped of his monk's 
cowl, he being the laſt perſon that wore 
a religious habit after the diſſalution of 
the monaſteries. For, as I obſerved be- 
fore, upon the ejection of the religious, 


they were all ordered to wear only a de- 
cent clergyman's gown. The year 1540 
being remarkable for the execution of 
ſeveral perſons that denied the king's fu- 
ptemacy, Thomas Empſon, by the cir- 
cumſtances of his behaviour, ſeems to 
have been one of the number, though his 
name is not particularly recorded.'  - 


| John Eſſex (u) was choſen abbot of the 
Benedictin monaſtery in Canterbury, in 
the year 1522, which he furrendered to 
the king upon the diſſolution. 2 


William Exmew (x), educated in Chriff's 
college in Cambridge, where he was in 


great eſteem for his skill both in the La- 


tin and Greek. When he was about 28 
years of age, he retired from the world, 
and became a Carthufian monk in the 
Charter- houſe. He applied himſelf, with 
remarkable zeal to all the duties of his 
profeſſion, and was ſucceſſively procura- 
tor and vicar of that famous monaſtery. 
When that houſe fell under proſecution, 
upon account of the oath of ſupremacy, 
father Exmeu, refuſing to comply, was 
condemned to die, and accordingly was 
executed at Tyburn, Fune 18, 1535, toge- 
ther with Humphrey Middlemere and Se- 
baſtian Newdigate, both monks of the 

ſame order. | e 


Robert Kinner (y), alias Bate, a monk of 
the Cifertian order. He took the degree 
of B. D. in Oxford, March 31, 1593, and 
was the laſt abbot of Smite, in War- 


F 


. Thomas Kirkham (z), a Franciſcan fri- 
er, guardian of the convent of his order 
at Dancaſter, in Yorkſhire. He compleat- 
ed the degree of D. D. in Oxford, Febr. 
27, 1526, and was very zealous on the 
queen s party, in the controverſy about 
the divorce. - | | 


| - Richard Bere (a), a monk of tlie order of 
St. Benedi#, who, having taken degrees in 
divinity in the univerſity of Oxford, anna 
1503, was afterwards choſen abbot of 
Glaſtenbury, upon the deceaſe of Jam 


3 


| 


* — 


mamas 


2 — Stew, Chron, p. 581. | 
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Sel wood. His learning, and extenſive cha- 
rity to the poor, rendered him valuable 
to all the ingenious and good men of his 
time; and, among others, Eraſmus, a good 
judge of merit, takes notice of his extra- 
ordinary qualifications. He was a man 
of action, ag well as of contemplation, 
and ſometimes ſent abroad upon national 


affairs. He rebuilt ſeveral apartments of 
his monaſtery, and founded an alms-houſe 


for ten women, dying January 
20, 1524. F Richard Whiting, the laſt ab- 
bot of Glaſlenbury, ſucceeded him; at 
which time there were forty ſeven monks 
belonging to the monaſter yx. 


8 Richard Berkney (3), alias Berdney, was | 


choſen abbot of Crowland, in Lincolnſhire, 
anno 1507, and died about 15 12. 


Fobn Berwick (c) was made prior of 
Thurgarton, a monaſtery of regular canons 
of St. Auguſtin, in Nottinghamſhire, the 28th 
of Henry VHI. in the place of Thomas 
Dethick, and, being very tractable, ſur- 
rendered the houſe to the king, Fune 14, 

_ Willam Bird (d), choſen prior of the 
Benedictin monaſtery at Bath, anno 1499. 
He rebuilt the great church dedicated to 
St. Peter and Paul, and died May 22, 
1525, while he was carrying on great 
matters for the good of his monaſtery. 
He was ſucceeded by Fabn Holloway, the 

Hugh Faringdon (e), abbot of the royal 
monaſtery at Reading in Berkſhire ; who, 
refuſing ro ſubſcribe to the king's ſupre- 
macy, Was condemned to die, and accord- 
ingly was hanged and quartered at Read- 
ing, in November 1539. Two prieſts ſuf- 
ſered at the ſame time, and on the ſame 


Jobn Forreſt (f), educated from his 
youth in learning and ſtrict piety. When 
he was about ſeventeen years of age he put 


on the habit of a Franci ſcan frier at Green- | 


ich in Kent, and afterwards, being ſent 


to Oxford, ſtudied philoſophy and divinity 


1— —— 


among thoſe of his order. He made a 
good figure in the univerſity, and being 
created D. D. became afterwards confeſſor 
to queen Catbarine, wife of king Henry 
VIII. Upon the deceaſe of Stephen Ba- 


ron, provincial of the Engliſh Franciſcans, 


father Forreſt was choſen his ſucceſſor. 
When the grand affair concerning the 
divorce came to he debated, he argued 
ſtrenuouſly in favour of his miſtreſs; but 
his behaviour afterwards is variouſly re- 
ported. Biſhop Burnet gives us his cha- 
rater in the following words : Forreſt, 
an obſervant frier of Greenwich, confeſſor 
to queen Catharine, as Sanders ſays ; but, 
it ſeems, he departed from her intereſt. 
For he inſinuated himſelf fo int) the king, 
that he recovered his good opinion; being 
© an ignorant and lewd man, he was ac- 
counted by the better fort of that houſe 
©. a reproach to their order. Burnet is 
not alone in giving a very indifferent cha- 
racer of him; for other hiſtorians tell 
us, that he condeſcended ſo far as to take 
the oath of ſupremacy; that he was ac- 
cuſed of teaching heretical doctrine; that 
at the ſame time he was ſuch a trimmer 
as to adviſe his ſpiritual children not to 
take the oath of ſupremacy. Now his 
profeſſed enemies being the chief reporters 
of theſe matters, great allowances are to 
be made on that ſcore: Thus much is 
certain, that he fell ſo far under the king's 


diſpleaſure as to be committed to priſon; 


and, being brought to his trial, was con- 


demned to die, upon a pretence that he 


was guilty both of treaſon and hereſy ( 
Though by what law they could ſtretch 
© his crime to hereſy is hard to diſcover ; 


for he was tried only, for diſſuading his 
| © penitents in confeſſion from owning the 


<-king's ſupremacy; However, this reign 


governing ſomewhar-at diſcretion, For- 
© reſt was hanged *. He ſuffered May 22, 


1538. The manner of his ſuffering, ' as 


| it. was very unuſual, ſo it was ſomewhat 


barbarous and conceited. He was hanged 
by the middle, and a fire kindled under 


him, moſt of the fuel being +a huge 


wooden image, cut, as we ſuppoſe, into 
billets for that purpoſe. Now concern- 
ing this image, or ſtatue, ſeveral of our 
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bn tell us this 3 ſtory. | 
An order being iffued out from council to 
remove all ſuperſticious images; one, that 
was ſuppoſed to be of this kind, was 
be” out of North-wales. The com- 
3 had given it the name of 
atharme ; and, being of a gi- 

| —— ſize, it was a proper ſu 'of ri- 
dicule, and fit ro bring all other images 
into contempt. Now the report went of 
an old prophecy, which foretold, that a 
whole foreſt ſhould one day be burnt 
down, and conſumed by that image; and 
father Forreſt being put to death in the 
manner he was, one would think that all 
formalities of the law were neglected to 
humour the mob; and fulfil the gingle of 
that pretended prophecy. But whatever 
credit may be given to theſe matters, -we 
have it from Mr. Stow, that he died a 


zealous member of the church of Rome; | 


and if he ever ſubſcribed to the king's ſu- 
premacy, or by any other inſtance of 
misbehaviour, ſcandalized his brethren, he | 
attoned for all when he came to die; 


for the above-mentioned hiſtorian tells 


us, that Hugh Latymer, biſhop of Worceſ- 


ter, preached a ſermon at his execution 
from a pulpit placed oppoſite to the gal- 
lows in Smithfield; and when the biſhop | 


asked him (i), What ſtate he would die 
in? The frier, with a loud voice, an- 
© ſwered and ſaid, that if an angel ſhould | 
come down from heaven, and teach him 
any other doctrine than he had received, 

© and believed from his youth, he would 
not now believe him; _ that if his 
ſhould be cut t from joint, or 

5 2 after — rg burnt, — 
© or what pain ſoever might be done to 


« his body, he would never turn from his | 


old profeſſion. Moreover he ſaid to the 
biſhòp, that ſeven years 
not Have made ſuch a ſermon for his 
life.. Now laying all circumſtances to- 
gether, what Sen hiſtorians have re- 


orted, concerning this religious man's: be- 


our; will, I preſume, be judged rather 7 


calumnies than real fact. His wow are, 


1. De * ou OY 3 
Pontife © AWW \ 
2. 1 to as Ein- 


beth Hammond, Mac of 3 — 


king Henry 


| -Richdrd' Frampton D, the laſt abbot 

of the Benedictin monaſtery at Malmes- 
bury, which he ſurrendered to the com- 
miſſioners, December 16, 1 539, having a 
for te 200 marks allowed him Wu an. 


Robert Fuller (1), the laſt 1 of Se. 
Bartholomew's in Smithfield, a 

of regular canons of St. Auguſtin, which 
be held in commendum with the abbey of 
Waltham, of which he was alfo laſt ab- 
bot. He ſurrendered Waltham, March 21, 
1540, and St. Bartholomew's, Ofob.' 25, 
and died ſoon” after in Londen, his will 
bearing date Te 4, the year above- 
mentioned. 


John Kylduyck ( m), the laſt prior. of 
Kirkham, in Yorkſhire, a mon of 
regular canons of St. Auguſtin, which he 
ſurrendered to the commiſſioners, Dec. 8, 


1539, having a on of 5o /, 
allowed — 10 lie n 25 22 


Fobn Kynton (u), a | Franciſean, Aer, 
or Gray-frier; who, being a man of ſin- 
2 parts, and remarkable for his know- 
edge in ſacred learning, was made reader 
of divinity in Magda 2 college, in Ox- 
ford. Afterwards, being created D. D. he 
was choſen Margaret profeſſor, with the 
general approbation of the whole univer- 
ſity. He died in the year 1535s ® e oo 
buried in the chapel bel 
bam ©, NOW * rinity 
He was one of the divines LEE - 
VIII. to write againſt Zuzber, 
and ee a book We 20 anno 
n r 


Jule Lancaſter (65 he La tans 


paſt he durſt ELD 71 in 22 of regular canons of 


— oy in Lee, which he 
ſurre to the kings commiſſioners in 
the year 1539, having an annual penſion 
of 60 K ens bin 


ke. e e 
. renceſter, in erfhire, 4 tmonattery 

le = Gl Auguſtin, which he 
ſurrendered - —ů — 3 
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Richard Blyton 1 the laſt abbot of | 
Rieval, a monaſtery of Ciſtercian monks, 
in Tork/bire, which he ſurrendered to. the 
commiſſioners, December 3, 1539, having 

a penſion of 100 marks, with a propor- 
lads allowance for twenty three * 


ow life. 


- Edward Boking 4 a pk of thi or- | 


der of St. Bened'2. He took the degree 
of B. D. in Oxford, Fune 16, 1513, and | 
was afterwards made warden or ian 
of Canterbury col lege, belonging to thoſe 
of his order. e, 1518, he was 
created D. D. and then, being called home | 
to his. monaſtery. in Canterbury, he be- 
came known to the world by 
reſpondence he had with Eligabeth Bar- 
ton, called the boly maid of Kent, whoſe 
confeſſor he was. Being ſent for up to 
London with ſeveral others, that were ac- 
cuſed of the fame practices, he owned 
publickly. at Pau/s-croſs, that he had en- 
couraged Elizabeth Barton in her pretended 
viſions and prophecies; for which being 
attainted in parliament, and declared ac- 
eeſſory to her treaſahable es, he was 
condemned to die, and, — was 
r on, 9 20, , 1 


1 Rickard ; eh, 5 A 
Benedictin. monk, educated. in Oxford, 
vehere he became B. D. and was after- 
wards choſen prior of Norwich, and from | 
thence preferred to be abbot of St. A. 
ban s, anno 1538, the year. of the diſſo- 
lution. He; quickly ſurrendered ir to the | 
king, being of a complying diſpoſition, and, 

as the cuſtom'ygas, promoted purpoſely to 
favour the projects of the court; for St. 
Alban's being the chief monaſtery of Eng- 
land, both for riches and power, the otliers 
of leſs: account might be induced to fol- 
low its example. Abbot Boreman was | 


the cor- 


Aalen college, 


ceſter- hall in Oxford; where, * com- 
pleated his ſtudies, he returned back 
to his monaſtery, where he ſpent the 
remainder of his days in the duties of the 
cloyſter, amuſing himſelf, at leiſure hours, 
with the laudable ſtudy of hiſtory, He 
died in the year 1513, leaving behind him 
the 1 works: 
WES 75 De Anti witate, & My nificentia Ur- 
| bis Ceftrie. : 2 2 

2. Chronicon. 
3. The Life of the 1 virgin st. 
| Werberg. A Tranſlation from the Latin, 
La 470. 1521. 


Richard 0 (u), a Franciſcan Fier, 
and D. D. of the univerſity of Cambridge, 
incorporated in the ſame degree in Ox- 
fora, in Fune 1524. He ſucceeded Dr. 
Henry Standiſh in the provincialſbip of 
his order, and was ſucceeded in that dig- 
nity by. Stephen Baron, confeſſor to king 
Fo VIII. The time of * death is 


42 Brookby: ** alias 3 or 
Brorbe, a Franciſcan frier, educated in Mag- 
, in Oxford. He became a 
frier, and was well akilled both in Greet. 
and Hebrew. Being one chat refuſed. to 
ſubſcribe to the King $ ſupremacy, he was 
impriſoned ; and, as tis een 5m mw 
rouge exechted, Jah 19, 15 37. 


E. ee 9 6 Fs barn. An | Norfolk, 
ant became a frier of the order of St. 


[ 


} + 


and; Auguſtiu, in a convent at Eyn-regis'; after- 


wards: he purſued his ſtudies in the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, where he was created 

D. D. and, having moved through ſeveral 
ane ſtations, was, at laſt, choſen 
' provincial of his order in England, to 
which he was a great ornament, both up- 


ratified: wich an anoudl 12311 
13 5. 444 . | 


Henry Bradſhaw Fr 8 in hi city 
of Cheſter, and, from his youth, educated 

in piety: and learings He became a Be- 
nediftin monk in the 

MWerberg in the ſaid city; and, being fic | 
for 93 1 was {ot 1 to 8 


25 _ 1. | 

{| qualifications. Hei died in the prime of 
his- life at 
though the chronicles of bis ordet place 
Ee at mene e 1 


monaſtery of St. 


on :account::of his learning, and religious 


Lyn-reg:s, in the year 1507; 


I. Leiones in — 
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Jobn Gibbs (⁊), the laſt, prior of the Car- terbury, July 21, 1509, and died about 
E or White-friers, 3 He ſur- 8 5 7 4 . 509, ee 10 4 
rendered his convent to the commiſſioners, | | * «it 7 
Novem. 10, the 3oth of king Henry VIII. | . Robert Hamlyn (g), the laſt abbot of 
3 440 [47 DA; 2607 151, of! I Albeiney, a monaſtery of Benedictin monks 
Womas Gogwell (a), a Benedictin monk, in Somer/et/hire. He ſurrendered the ab- 
educated among thoſe of his order in] bey February 8, 1 540, having a penſion 
Oxford, where he took the degree of of 50 l. per annum. _ wth 4. 
B. D. December. 14, 1506. . He was cho- | W SPIE 
ſen prior of the monaſtery in Canterbury, | Thomas Lawrence (h), prior of the Car- 
anno 1517, and agreed to the. ſurrender | fbufian monks of Exbam. He was ar- 
of it, after he had held that dignity twenty | raigned and condemned for denying the | 
three years. He ſurrendered very unwilling- | king's ſupremacy, April 29, 1535, and 
ly, and had only a penſion of 801, a year | executed at Tyburn, May 4, the ſaid year, 
allowed him. Several preferments were | together with Jobn Houghton, prior of the 
offered him, which he refuſed. - | Charter-houſe in London; Auguſtin Web- 
3 . Ier, prior of the Carthufians of Beauvalle; 
. Thomas Green (6), the laſt abbot of Crox-| Richard Reynolds, D. D. monk of ' Sion- 
ton, in Leiceſterſhire, a monaſtery of regy- | hond; and Jobn Hall, vicar of Thiftle- 
lar canons, called Præmonſitratenſes, or | wort. 0 
- Norbertins. He ſurrendered the houſe ro | - ; 233 . N 
the commiſſioners, September 3, 15 39, and Bartholomew Lynſted (i), alias Fowle, 
had a penſion of 80 J. per ann. | the laſt prior of St. Mary Overy's, in 
w AIs Southwark, a noted monaſtery of regular 
William Greenwood (c), a Cartbuſian] canons of St. Auguſtin ; which he ſurren- 
monk of the Charter- Bouſe; one of thoſe | dered October 14, 1540, having a penſion 
who, being impriſoned upon account of | of 100 J. per ann. which he is found to 
the ſupremacy, died through want, in the : „ 


enjoy anno 1553. . 
year 1535. ; Rt 
FW 4 nee Sd. | 75 Clement. Litchfield, educated in Oxford, 
| Fobn Gregory (d), a regular canon of] where he took the degree of B. D. and, 
the order called Trinitarians. ' He was] afterwards becoming a Benedictin monk, 
educated in Oxford, and took the degree | was, by his merits, advanced to ſeyeral 
of B. of the canon law. in Fuly.1518. He places of truſt, among thoſe of his order, 
was the laſt ſuperior, upon. the. diſſolution | and, at laſt, choſen abbot of Eveſbam in 
of the college belonging to his order in | Marceſterſbire. When the project of diſ- 
Oxford. © | folving monaſteries was ſet on foot, this 
1 4% fleas. ie vain ne, good abbot was tampered with to ſurren- 
VPilliam Haddock ſe), a monk of the | der; but proving. ſomewhat refractory, a 
abbey of Whalley, in Lancaſbire; who, | way.was found out to oblige. him to re- 
being accuſed of taking part with thoſe | ſign his office, which he willingly. came 
that roſe in the north, in defence of ab- into; and a young monk, Philip Hawford, 
bey lands, was condemned and executed | alias Ballard, being made choice of to ſuc- 
in ſight of the monaſtery, Marzb 13, 1537. | ceed him, he was of amore 'complying 
His body was expoſed on a: gibbet, in a | temper, and gave up that rich monaſtery, 
field called Pedeamguies.. . Fobn,; Paſlew, | and was gratified with a large penfian out of 
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abbot of Whalley, ſuffered an the fame ac- | the lands, till he was made the firſt dean of 
I | Worcefter. As for abbot Litchfield, he en- 


count at Lancaſter. March 10. oy 3 
8 0 ee lo une eg Þ4 jqyed himmſelf Im retiement till his death, 
| Thomas Hampton (F) was choſen ab- Which happened Ocfaßer 9, 1549, leaving 
bot df St. Auguftin's/ monaſtery, | behind him the beſt of character. 
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1x William Malvern ( k), alias Parker, edu- 1 deg 


cated in the univerſity of Oxford, where 


he was admitted B. D. July 1, 1511. He 
was'a Benediftin monk, and cho en abbor 


I514, and the year after compleared t 
112 of D. 5. He was the laſt abbot 


of that oboe monaſtery, which he ſur- 
rendered to the commi oners. *Tis ob- 
ſerved that none of the monks names are 
put to the ſarrender, excepring the abbots, 
in n which caſes no penfions were allowed. 


William Maltby (J, the laſt prior of | 
Se dal monaſtery of Benedi#in monks, 


in Buckinghamſhire. 
king's ſupremacy anno 1 534, and, upon 
the diflolution, . his monaſtery. 


William Marton (mM), the laſt abbot of 
Baraney, i in Lincolnſhire, who, ſurrender- 


ing his monaſtery anno 1539, had a pen- 
fon of 50 ]. per ann. allowed him. 


Cervaſe. Markbam (u), the laſt orice of 
St: Mary's, a monaſtery of regular canons 
of. St. Auguſtrn, i in Oxford, VO 


che laſt of 
| Ih Neſte 9: te bit ov of 
EE 


at Dorchefter in Oxfordſhire: He 

to the king's ſupremacy, OcFeb, 

1, 1534, and, ſurrendering the houſe 

upon the diſſolution, had a penfion of 

22 J. per am. which he is found: — 
joy, anno 1853. | 


"ey Middtimore 4 9. a | Corthufun 
monk. we the Charter-houſe, executed at 
Tyburn for denying the 0h e en 


Fane 18, 1535. 


Richard Moor(g), ths haſt prior er Bot. 
cats, mm 2Þr thre, a monaſtery of 

canons of St. Auguſtin, WR he ſorren- 
dered Ja 29. x5 39. ; ; 


«7 "£3 Va bs . 
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of St. Peter's monaſtery in Gloceſter, May 4, | profeſſor. 


he | this frier for the 
controverſy about the divorce; upon which 


He ſubſcribed to the 
| mead, a monaſtery of regular canons of 
St. Auguſtin, in Bedfordſhire ; who, with 
' ſeveral of his brethren, ſubſcribed to the 


king's ſupremacy, September 30, 1534, and, 
upon the diſſolution, e their mo- 


naſtery. 


4 


a penſion of 20 marks per ann. 


tee of B. D. and afterwards was created 
D. D. in which degree he was i 


rated in Oxford, February 18, 1522, and 


ſucceeded Thomas Brinknell, as publick 
No one was more zealous than 
king's intereſt,. in the 


occaſion he diſcovered ſo much heat and 
paſſion, that the very women in Oxford 
threw ſtones at him, as he walked the 
ſtreets. In the year 1534, he was made 
vice- chancellor of the univerſity ; fo that, 
we may ſuppoſe, he went t all the lengths 
of the court. 


Robert Bure (s), the laſt prior of By/b- 


Jobn Burton (505 D. D. was choſen price | 


of St. Fridęſivide s, a monaſtery of regu- 


lar canons of St. Auguſtin in Oxford, April 


18, 15 13. He governed the houſe about 


eleven 5 It was one of ' thoſe mona- 


ſteries granted to cardinal ol/ey, towards 


the fi of his two colleges of Tpſ- 
wich and Oxford. *Chrift Church college, 
in Oxford, - ſtands upon the ſite of Sr. 
Fridefwide's. Dr. Burton, the Prior, had 
"till he was 
made abbor of bn 2 oh ann 
1837. a | 


John Butcher (u), the laſt prior of Se 
Carmelizes, or N bite-friers, at Hitchin in 
Herfordfvire. He ſubſcribed to che king's 
ſapremacy, May 8, 1534, and, upon the 
| diflolorion, forrendered 9 convent. $6318 


Fee canin C ate" lot: „ 
* noble mo of the Randers 
order, in Coventry, which he ſurrendered 
to the king's: comtmiſfioners ; and, for his 


| Nichls A Burg Ni an — by an annual penſion 


birth. He was a Minorize; or « Franciſtun 


of 1334 6 6s. _ 


asf 2 0910092399 


frier, * He ta his education chiefly in the | + Riabard Carter Cy; a Braneifthr IM 


univerſity of Paris, where 


he took — 


wins was impriſoned, and. afterwards be- 


. by Samba, 


(: 15 


Dagd. Mon. by Ms oa ee O 1 
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„ Maſon Maſon, Ceran. Seraph. 
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niſhed, 
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nithed, for refuſing to take the oath of 


ſupremacy. 


Richard Hampſtead. (z), alias Hart, the 
laſt prior of Llauthony, a monaſtery of re- 
gular canons of St. Auguſtin, in Glocefter- | 
ſhire, which took its riſe from the mo- 
naſtery of Llanrheny, in Monmouthſhire. 
He ſufrendered the houſe to the King's. 
commiſſioners, May 10, 1539, obtaining 


* 


a penſion of 100 /. per ann. 


Thomas Hamniond-(a), che laſt prior of 
the Eremites, or friers of St. Auguftin's or- 
der, in London. He ſurrendered the con- 

vent to the king's commiſſioners Novemb. 


Jobn Hammond (6b) was choſen abbot 
of Battle, in Suſſex, in the year 1529, 
which he ſurretidered* to the commiſſion- 
ers, May 27, 1539, being allowed an an- 
nual penſion of 66 J. 13 5. 4 4. 


Nicholas Hancock (c), a regular canon 
of the order of St. Auguſtin, choſen priot 
of the royal monaſtery of the Holy Tri- 
nity, near Algate in London, Fuly 27,1524. 
He was the laſt prior, ſurrendering the 
houſe to the commiſſioners in Juh, 1539. 
He was afterwards vicar of Broughing, 


John Harley (a), a Dominican ot 
Black-frier, educated among ' thoſe of 
his order in Oxford. He was D. D. and 
very eminent both for piety and learning, 
not only in England, but abroad. He was 
alive, and in great repute, in the year 


4 


x. Bina Comment. ſuper 4. Lib. Sentent. 
2. Tractatus de Prediſtinatione Dei. 


3. Qyodlibeta varia. 


| Ralph Hartley (e) | the laſt prior or of a 
Benedictin monaſtery at W etberel in Cum- 
berland. wich he ſurrendered - Ofober 
I0, 1540, and had a penſion” of - 12 7, 


per ann. 


7 


8 a 
_— 


4 3 8 4 4 +. 
* 


William M (I a Bencalatin tnonk, 


choſen priot of Worceſter, anm 15185 


which dignity he held for fevetal years, 
till foreſeeing the fate of church- 


lands, and, being unwilling to have any 


hand in that affair, he laid down, and 
was ſucceeded by Henry Holbearh; Alias 
Randi, March 13, 1535, who prove very 
complaiſant upon the diſſolution; for 
which he was made dean of /Wereifter, 
when a dean and prebendaries were eſtas 

bliſhed ann 1540. d, ed Gi 


| "Richard Mounflow g), alias Anſelm, the 


laſt abbot of Winchcombe monaſtery, in 


Gloceſterſpire, which he furrendered to the 


cornmiſſioners, anno 1539, having 's pen- 
ſion allowed him of 160 J. 22 94 
| 5 att he 


Yobn Moyſe(b), alias Tenterden, the laſt 


prior of Bilſington, a monaſtery of regu= 


lar canons in Kent, which he ſurrendeted, 
obtaining à penſion. of 10 J. per am. 


" Roger Neckham (i), a Benadittin monk; 


| belonging to the monaſtety of Worce/ler ; 


who, upon the diſſolution of the houſe, 


firſt prebendaries. A 


| inſtead of a penſior; was made one of the 


. 


at Newland in the foreſt of Dran, in 


Gloceſter ſhire, educated in the | univerſity 
of Oxford, where he took degrees in di- 
vinity about 150. He was a regular canon 
of St. Auguſtin s order, and the laſt abbot 
but one of the monaſtery of hu order, in 
Briſtol ; which he governed thirty three 
years, having obtained the name of the 
good Ahbot, upon account of his untrnor- 
dinary charity 10 che poor. He was! bus 
ried in St. Auguſtins church, now the 
cathedral of Briſtol, where his effigies 
and arms were to be ſeen, of late years, 
en the ſtone laid over his body, His arms 
were the rebus of his name, viz. a heart 
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land; afterwards, March 30, 1530, con- 


firmed abbot of St. Mary's monaſtery of Be- 
nediffns near York, which he ſurrendered to 


the commiſſioners, November 26, 1539, ha- 
ving obtained a penſion of 400 marks per 
. which was ed before 1553. 


Jon Woerter (n), a Benediftin monk, 
D. D. and abbot of Hue. He died 
in the year 1514. 


"Sebaſtian Newdigate (o), a Carthufian 


monk of the Charter-houſe ; who, being 
condemned to die for wk” the king's 
ſupremacy, was executed at Tyburn, June 
18, 1535, together with Thomas Exmew 
and Humphrey Middiemore, two religious 
men of the ſame order. 


| William Norton (p); the laſt prior of re- 
gular .canons of St. Auguſtin at Southwick, 
| ” Hampſhire, which he ſurrendered to 


e,.commiſſioners, April 7, 1539, and 


ju a penon of 66 J. eg 44. n. 


| | Fames 7 Ie G0 che laſt prior of the 
Cluny monks, at Pontfret# in Tork/hrre, 
which he ſurrendered to the commiſſion- 
ers, November 23, 1540, 1255 A oa 
of 50. 1. Per ann. 


Fillion Thurſt (r), abbot of 1 | 


in Nortzſbire, executed at Yyburn in June, 
1537, for — emen 2 
of abbey- lands. 


W's Thomas Norman 60 the laſt prior of * 
Dominicans, or Black-friers, in Warwick. 
He And the convent Odder 86, 


1539. 


7 "oa Rade 655 Aa ache 
trier. He was: a zealous man againſt the 
divorce. upon which account he was im- 
priſoned, and endured great hardſhip ;. bur, 
at laſt, 3 Ae my _ he 
abroad. 7 

«335; KS: Y 1554 

William: TFraftrd. 7 "ns a \Carthufan 
monk ; who, being made. prior of the | 
Charter-houſe, after Jobn Houghton ſexe- 


cuted 21444 Aubin 9 281 


the inſurrection 


in Merton priory, in Surrey; 


ſurrendered the monaſtery 88 the dil. 
ſolution. 


John Paſlew (x), a Benedictin monk, 
B. D. and the 25th abbot of Whalley, in 
Lancaſhire ; being accuſed of Pots bo 
in the north, he was 
condemned ro die, and exccured accord- 
ingly at Lancaſter, March 10, 1537, toge- 
as with T/ —.— Ealgate, a nant of he 
ſame monaſtery. | 


Thomas Paynel G ), alias Pagane, de- 
ſcended of an antient family in Lincoln- 
ſhire, educated in the univerſity of Ox- 
| ford. He was admitted a regular canon 
and, after- 
wards, choſen prior of a certain monaſtery 
of his order near London, at the diſſolu- 
tion whereof he had a penfion allowed for 
his ſubſiſtence. He ſpent the remainder 
of his days, one while in London, and an- 
other while in Oxford, being a perſon of 
great reading, and a lover of retirement. 
He died in the year 1563 (z). © Mr. Mood 
makes mention of one Thomas Paynel, 
« a prieſt born in Lincolnſhire, whom he 
«. ſtiles parſon of Cotingbam, lying between 
Hull and Beverley; and who, by his laſt 
will and teſtament deſired, that a ſer- 
* mon might be preached at his funeral 
by a catholick doctor. So that he can- 
not be the ſame with our author, unleſs 
he was permitted to enjoy a Sine Cure, 


las ſeveral catholicks did, in the beginning 


of queen Elizabeth's reign. His works are, 
1. Pandects of the Evangelical Law, 
London, 8 vo. 1553: | 
2. Thepithy and moſt notable Sayings 
of the Holy Scripture, after the Manner 
of Common Places, augmented and cor- | 
rected, London, 8 uo. 1560. 
+. A Table of many Matters ed 
in the Engliſo Works of Sir Thomas More, 
placed before bis Ns Sobliſhed by 
william Raſtal, 15 

4. A fruitful Boop of Common Places 
of St. Pauls Epiſtles, Se. London, 8 0. 
13 

5. APreface to a Book of 8... OE 
land z written by Sir Richard de OW" 5 


a regular canon of Merton priory: 


en 


— __ n — 2 
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et) Maſon, Cert Ser 

2 Bae Man. by Serb. 
(*) John Stow, Chron. 5p. 573. 
(y) Fohn Bale, cent. 9. num. 71. 


Pre. Cant. in R Alen. Qu. 
C. Athen, — 146. B Ke. 
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6. The 
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Book II. Henzy VIII. Art. VI. Eider of Regulars, 43 


2 The R of 1 World. A | 
tranſlation from the Latin of Eraſmus, 


London, 8v0. 1533. 

7. Of the Medicine Guiacum, and the 
French Diſeaſe. 
rick Hutten, a German knight, London, 
8 o. 1536, 1539. 

8. The Compariſon of a Virgin and a 
Martyr, dedicated to John Ramſey, lord 
_ prior of Merton. A tranſlation from Eraſ- 
mus, London, 8 vo. 1537. 0 

9. Sermon on the Lord's prayer. A 
tranſlation from St. Oprian, London, 800. 
by A faithful and true Story of the 
Deſtruction of Troy, A tranſlation from 
Dares Phrygius, London, 8 vd. 155 3. 

11. A devout Prayer for thoſe that pre- 
pare themſelves to ſay Maſs. A tranſla- 
tion from St. Ambroſe, London, 8 vo. 1555. 

12. A brief Chronicle of all the Earls of 


Holland. A tranſlation from Hadrianus 


Burlandus, London, 8 vo. 1557. 

13. Salernt San, Regimen, A tranſlation, * 
London, 800. 1558. 
14. Examples of Virtue and Vice. A 
tranſlation from Nicholas Hannape, Lond. 
80. 1561. | 

15. A fruicful Treatiſe of well Living. 
5 tranſlation from St. Bernard, London, 

8 

16. The Precepts teaching a prince, or 
a noble Eſtate, his duty: A tranſlation 
8 the Greek of Agapetus, 8 uo. 

. The Civility of Childhood; with 

BY, 


A tranſlation from the French, London, 
800. 1560. 


William Ti rafford (a), the laſt abbot of 
Salley, a monaſtery of Ciſtertian monks, 


in Yorkſhire, was executed at Lancaſter, 


ann? 1537, being one of thoſe that re- 
fuſed ro ſurrender his monaſtery, and was 
alſo accuſed of favouring the Lam in- 
ſurrection in the north. 


Jobn Tubit (6), a Franciſcan frier, who, 
being impriſoned by king Henry VIL 
upon account of the ſupremacy, ſuffered 
great hardſhips, 
AY 


A tranſlation Kota UL | 


iſcipline and Inſtitution of Children. | 


and afterwards died | 
3, 3 a 8 by wal caneus 


N — Vaire, (r), 4 frier, who,-refuſing 
to ſubſcribe to the king's ſuprendacy; was 
executed at St. Thomas Waterings, inSouth- 
werk, July 8, 1 539. 


2 ne 


', ob STE (4% Dom his youth 


brought up in learning and piety; and, 


being: ſent ro Oxford, — eſteemed both 

ood philoſopher and diyine, when he 
—— carce twenty years of age. Afterwards 
he became a Carthufian monk, and was 
a great ornament to his order. He was 
alive and in good eſteem in the year 150). 
Foreign hiſtorians tell us, that he was 
alive about 1 550, and at that time prior 
of the Carthufions, in Paris. . works 
are, ö 
I. Compendium Diodes Wes Ferit 
8 vo. 1530. 


2: Bpifole ad Selters. 
"bones Ware fe ), educated in Oriel col- 


| lege, in Oxford, where he compleated the 


degree of D. D. Fuly 13, 1526, and was 
provoſt of the college. Afterw he 
became a Ciſtertian monk, aid was: the 
laſt abbot of  Flaxley, a Ciſtiertian —.— 


ſtery in Glacgſterſbire; upon the diſſolution, 
whereof he retired” to 


roman, near 
to Thame in Oxfordſhire, where he edified 


all the neighbourheod. by his religious 


behaviour. He died in the year 1 — 
and was buried in the e 
longing to that e O Tis 


James Warnet ( 7 * a "Curthafen monk 
of. the Charter- bouſe, near London, executed 
at Tyburn, May 11, 1535, for ITS 
the king's ſupremacy: 


Jobn Wardbois (g), the laſt abbot of 
Ranſey, in Huntingdonſhire, which dig- 
nity he held many years; but, at laſt, 
ſurrendered it very willingly to the 
commiſſioners, anno 1539. He wWas very 
induſtrious in perſuading others to com- 
| ply with the court We and, for 
his zeal, was rewarded with « penſion. of 
266 J. 13 5. 6% ber m. y 4:37) 


Robert Watſon ay; the: 1 abbot. 5 
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St. Augiftin, in Shropſhire; who, upon 
= difloluriqn, Sa 2 of 80 . 


rm *r N 


Jobn Perceval (i), a 3 3 or 
Gray-frier, and D. D. of che univerficy of 


_ Oxford;Herwas the forty ſeventh provincial 


of lid oder in Exg land, and dying in the 
reignlof Henry VIII. was buried in 
Claifatherch; within: Newgate, belong! 
x07the Franciſeans. Dr. Henry — 
afterwards biſhop of St. = a> e 
bind in his- eb r 

2888 Br 3801 AV 

10: Rowland: Philips (4), the l chrive ef 
the Benadidtiun is at Rochefier, who, 
upon the "py 2 anno 1 1540, JS 


deamof that ſee. _ : 


Jobn Radburn i, the aft hr Dove 
or Valledor, a monaſtery of Ciſtertian 
monks; in Hereford/bire; which he ſur- 
rendered to the commiſſſoners, and had 
a penſion of T4 J. ee * 
Nichard R ts, a'B eri — 
* an 2 5 D. D. who | 
VII. wich great — 4 
tien, in the article of the fu 
tried aud "condemned, - = . = 
and foffcred at Tyburs,' _— 
* in bold 9 
agi Nie (m)," en of 4 bes- 
vent of Franciſcan- * in Canterbury; I 
attainted as an accomplice in 


5 2911 94 


the world by reasonable pro- 
pheries, os, vena 3 en 
ö 


| Richard Richmond bi) che laſt abbac of | 


Wilbich, in Nettingbambire, a monaſtery |. 
of! icanons"'called*!Premonſiratenſec, | 
er Norbertits, Winch he ſurrendered to the 
commiſſioners, ur 20, n and had a 
Kd, of ge Le , rinnt 

51 Bas 217) 7100 
ee , e, 
abbor of in 7orkfbrre; a mona- 
monks, which he ſur- 
28, 15 õ., and obtain 


— — 234 4 per am. 


1471 


3 


Ae Brown, thy ie laſt | 


which he is found to > enjoy in | the year 
8 1 , 


Richard Risby (p), a run * frier at- 
tainted as an accomplice in the affair of 
Elizabeth Barton ; for which he was exe- 
cuted at Tyburn, April 20, 1 534. on : va 

William Watts (4), FR laſt prior r of 
| Pulls, or Pills, in Pembrokeſhire, a mona- 
ſtery of Benedictin monks, who ſubſcribed 
to the king's ſupremacy, Jul 2; 1 1534. 


* Waterhouſe (7). was choſen lu 
perior of a convent belonging to the 
Bonnehommes, called Aferidge, in Hertford- 
ſhire, anno 1529, which he ſurrendered 
upon the diſſolution, and had a penſion 


| of 100. ee ann. He died about 1558. 


Auguſtin Webſter (s 55 prior of ihe "XY 
thufian monks of Bearvalle, in Norting- 
hamſhire ; who, being condemned to die 
for refuſing: the oath of ſu; premacy, was 
execured at Tyburn, May. 4, 1535, with 
feveral ochers of the lame order. 

Jobs 17 n 2 ), ati 1 was cho- 
| fent - abbot of Cromland, anno 1512. He 
| fubſcribed to the king's ſupremacy in the 
* 1534, and ſurrendered the monaſtery 

n 1539, being allowed A IDO of 13 2 /. 
6s. 8 4. Pre nn: wr 


Thamar Richards / 2 a Benedidtin monk 
* Taveſtock monaſtery i in Devonſbire, edu- 
cared in Oxford. He was alive in 1525, 
and was ſpoken of with honour, upon 
account of his tranſlation of the five 5 


| 11, 1535. 


Thomas Rowland (y), the laſt abbot of 
Abingdon,” in Berkſpire. He ſubſcribed to 
the king's ſupremacy in 1534, and ſur- 
rendered his monaſtery to the commiſ- 


ſioners, February 9, 1538, wars. a large 
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penſion of: 200 J. a year gell upon him | 
10 


Bonaventure Row * ), a — FOR 
one of thoſe that were impriſoned, and 
ſuffered much upon account of the ſupre- 

macy. He obtained bis ber e N 
and died abroad. . 


ohn Sabys forth 2 ), an abbot of great 
account for piety and learning of the mo- 
naſtery of Walden in Eſex: He died in 


the year 250g. 


Stephen Sager 7 , the laſt abbot of 
Hales, a monaſtery of Ciſtercian monks, in 
Gloceſterſtire; which he ſurrendered. to 
the commiſſioners, December 24, 1539, 
and was allowed a penſion of 100 U. per 
mum. | 


* Sas e * a Carthufian monk, 
belonging to the Charter-houſe, near Lon- 
don, who, refuſing to ſubſcribe to the 
king's ſupremacy, w. was caſt into priſon; 
where he and ſeveral others of the ſame 
order periſhed with e in N Jour 


1535 


Robert Wellys (aq, whoſe true name 
was Stuart. He was the laſt abbot of 
the Benedictin monaſtery of Ely, which 
he willingly ſurrendered to the king's com- 
miſſioners, and was very induſtrious in 
perſuading others to do the like. He was 
afterwards made dean of EH. He pre- 
tended to be of royal extraction, and wrote 
the genealogy of his family. at 


Edmund W, balley (e), abbot of the noble 
monaſtery of Benedictins, called St. Mary's, 
near York. He was promoted to that dig- 
nity March 12, 15275 8 ras mt he in "ow 
your 5 . 4 


Richard Whitford ER of con- 
fiderable ſubſtance, and of an ancient fa- 
mily in Flintſhire, in Nerth-M ales; ha- 
ving alſo large ons at Far mort 
and Widdows, in Lancaſbire. He was firſt 
a clergyman, and afterwards, entirely for- 
Wu the . 11 — a n 


+ 
. 


monk, in N where he died? in the *y 


To” 4 


Richard 2 5 7 a J, 8 or che 

- above-mentioned Richard Whitford.: He 
was educated in Oxford, and afterwards. 
became chaplain to Richard Fox,” biſhop 

of Wincheſter ; during which time, he 

kept a correſpondence with fir” 2 amar 
More, Eraſinus, and other * 
the age, being himſelf one of the Belles 
At laſt, being 
world, he put on the habit of a Br gettin | 
monk in Sion monaſtery, near Brentford in 
Middleſex, where he remained till the 
diſſolution of the houſe. 
was entertained by William Blount, lord 
Montjoy, who made it his ſtudy to aſſiſt 
all that were in diſtreſs in thoſe trouble- 
ſome times. He was alive in 1541, but 
the time of his death is not recorded. He 
ſtiles- himſelf, in his works, the wretch 
of Sim, and was author of the — 


Afterwards he 


I. Preparation | for Communion ; as alſo 

for e to * their F amily, 

| London, Bvo.. * a 

ipe, or c Ton of che Life of Per= 

"Xp in defence of the three Vows of 

Religion againſt Luther, London, 40. 1 £32. 
3: A Treatiſe of lore e 4 


FA The Martyrology after the Uſe of the 
Church of Salisbury, and as it is read in 
_ W ith Additions, London, my 88 4 
Meditations. - / 4 . 
6. Plalrery of Jeſus; a book often re- 
printed, and ſuppoſed to be the lame how 
in uſe among Catholicka. 

7. St. Auguſtin s Rule. A cranlation; 


8. St Binaventur's Leflons, _intituled, 
Alpbabetum Religioſorum: + 2 DE 
5 London, nam 153% n 


Hugh Whitebead 0% a Bade b Y 
educated among thoſe of his order in Nur- 
bam college in Oxford, of which he was 
choſen guardian in the place of Thomas 
15125 He! comple | 
degree of D. D. May 13s 1513, and, in the” 
| year. 1 We .of Dur. 


Caſtel, anno 
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— He lived till abe difelutiog, and 
became the firſt dean of the ſaid church, 
May 12, 1541, and was ſucceeded by 
Kren Horn, in * beginning of Roc 
_ 8 range - "Y 


Megan Willians Ds hs lat abbot of 


| 6 mgnaſtery of reg 
—— in Hriſfal. was elected in 1537, 
aud ſurrendgred the houſe to the com- 
misfongts, Decembir 9, 1539, having a 
. er him of. 80 l. per ann⁰. 


 Geofowy Shorter (4) was choſen prior of 
Dunmow, a movaſtery of regular canons 
of St. Aguſtis, in Efſex, December 11,1518, 
which was ſuppraſſed che 27th of Hey 
1 Sbeeter being the laſt prior. 


Monteſpont, a monaſtery of regular canons 
of St, Auguſtin, in Hampſhire, which he 
{urrendered, ä 
Les et | 


gere- (0, th laſt pre of 
| * r at Hatfield- 
— in Hef aſbire, b 
apa Was ſurrendered. | | 


Fol Sale (n), a Canwolite, or White- | 
frier, educated among thoſe of his order 


ini'Oxford, where he became an eminent 


divige, and Dr. in that faculty. Both the 
clergy and the regulars had à great va- 
lue for him, upon account of his zeal and 
| extraordinary talent in pregebing. He 
daſalꝝ follgiwed St. Paul's doctrine, and 
endeavoured to imitate him in the per- 
_ formance of his functions, which recom- 
= 8 = the oat Dr. Caler, 
| Faul s. This ce ee 
i in the year 1508. He Wrow, 
1. Sermones ex D. Paul. 


© Sermons for the whole your. 8 « 
3- Divifhoes Thematur, RP 


FE” 9 
EU of. Namiah; 
eee of 8 i 


ar icapons of St. Au. 


Villiaw Shepherd 05 the laſt abbot of | 


i che inſurrection in 


e 


wards became a Cortbufan monk in a 
monaſtery of that order at Henton in Samer- 
ſetſhire. He was in great eſteem for his 
piety, and died at Hentan, in 1629. His 


works are, 
1. Comment. in Epiſt, D. Pauli ad Galas 


2. Trial between Themas. Bilnay and 
Latymer, two Lutherans, and one Repps, 
a Catholick. The ſame Repps, as tis ſup- 
paſted, Who was made 0 of Cys, 
anno 15 36. 


John Staunton ( P), the lat prior of 
of Oulveſton, a monaſtery of regular ca- 
nons of St. Augufiin, in Leicaſler ire, who 
ſubſcribed to the king's ſupremacy, Ocras. 
17, 1834. and * nn the 

cry. | 


Thomas Stokes 0 5 the laſt priar of 
Workſop, a monaſtery of regular canons 
of Se. Auguſtin, in Noftinghamoire, which 
he furrendered Navemier 15, 1539, and 
had a penſion of 50 J. per ans. ES he 
potiefied, anno 1553 

_ WillianW ingſtli 7), the laſt. price: of 
a 2 monaſtery of Wet > the at Weſt-acre, 
in Norfolk. He ſubſcribed to the king's ſu- 


 Premacy, —＋ 31s 1334 and, refigning 
the mana d ob ab ind - 


apeoion of 4 40 45 r an 


N. Wilſon 69. 2 Seele ber 9 
prier of a monaſtery of that order called 
Ant gruce, who diad in exile, having 
ſurvived. TY O's in 52525 VII- 
reign. | 


MWilliaw Wold (4), ior. of Bridlington, | 
| Wilkes Wal. rc of Didi 


a in York/bare. =o Mum executed at 
m in Tune, 1 ing concerned in 
— K 5 of abboy-lande. | 


. Nen Steer (19), @ Finn of che. arder of 


St. Kuchen, who, being oon mn for 
refuſing the aath of ſupremaeꝝ, 
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wk. „ ' FS 1 


© Richard Shs (x), ata laſt prior of 


Hatfield-regis, or Hatfield-broadoek, in | ion 


Eſex; who, with the ſub-prior, Robert 
Thornton, ſubſcribed to the king s ſy 2 


N Fuly 6, 1534- 


Robert Strowdyl D. D. and laſt prior 
of. the Dominicans, or Black<friers, in 


London. He ſubſcribed: to the king's ſu- 


premacy, April 17, 1534; and after wards, 
upon the diſſolution, ſurrendered the con- 


vent to the commifſionera 


Wonen Su (2). che laſt prior of 
Matterſey, or Marſey, a monaſtery of Gi. 
bertins, in Nottinghamſhire, who ſurren- 
dered the houſe, October 3, anno 1539; 
and obtained a penfion of 26 J. 13 5. 7 


per ann. 
| Jobn W rightes (a), the laſt prior of 


Blyborrow, or Blyburgh, a monaſtery of 
N orbertins, or Premonſiratenſes, regular 
canons of St. nn which was furren- 


Ip 
mory celebrated by Leland, upon — AC> 
count, as alſo. for his He lived 


10 


Adam Sudbury (c), abet Af; Corum 
who, being concerned in the inſurrection 
in the north, upon aceount of the diſſo · 


| lution of monaſteries, was condemned 


to die, and n n ann 
1537. . 


Jabn Thasftrd 0 was chat adhd of 
Walden in Eſex, anno 1509. He enjoyed 
that N for raft. years, but refigned 
| before the diflblution, be ing unwillitig to 
come into the Nai of the court. 


Fobn Thurn fe), 2 Benediflin anich, 
treaſurer of Gla/tenbury-abbey, FRAY on 
Terre bull, November aa, 1 5 2 


dered ro cardinal V olſey. 


rare a monk E 
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| Lives of Women, 


NNE Bullen in born in he year 
| 1507. She was daughter of fir Tho, 
Bullen and Mrs. Howard, whoſe father was 
Edmund, the third Gn of Thomas duke 
of Norfolk. When the was about fifteen 
years of age, f the attended princeſs Mary 
into Franct, upon her marriage with king 
Lewis X H. and lived ſeveral years in the 
French court. Some authors tell us, that 
ſhe returned into England, amm 1525 ; 
others, not till 1527. However, tis cer- 
rain the was taken notice of, and eſteemed 
one of the fine ladies in the Exgliſs court. 
Soon after, the controverſy about the di- 


voree was fet a-foor; and ſhe was par- 


2 upon her, up 5 
eprember 1 "was ctta War- 
chioneſi ＋ and had 1666 L. 5 


an w the "Y of Nw lea P 1 
that chete was à report of his being con 
tracted to her. 
Benry VIII. who was 4 great lover 
the fon: eſpecielly fuck as were 
airy, happened to be fo tramfport | 
her behaviour, that he 2 wited 1 5 
* ifve of his fair berween him and 
8 been, to make Ame Rab His 
wi Teftowed ſeveral extraordinary 
that view. För, 


an. allowed her from therevenues of the bi- 


IT admired by the lord "RN 
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much of the church-lands. Soon after 
the king took her along with him into 
France, upon that memorable occaſion of 
the interview: between the king of France 
and England.' They landed at Calais, 
October 11, 1532. King Henry, at his re- 
turn, finding that he could not get rid of 
queen Catbarine, by a legal deciſion of 
the ſee of Rome, went the ſhorteſt way to 
work, and, either upon the journey, or 
immediately after, ſome ſay November 14, 
1532, they were married; but, according 
to Jobn Stau, not till Fanuary 25, 1533. 
He had neither patience to wait for the 
laſt anſwer from his agents at Rome, nor 
to have the ceremony performed canoni- 
cally without it; which, however, was 
ſupplied in a publick manner after wards. 
She was proclaimed queen, April 12, 1533, 
and crowned with great ſolemnity, June 1, 
the ſame year. Hiſtorians take very 
little notice of her for a year or two af- 
terwards, only that ſhe was inclined to 
favour Luther's opinions, which endeared 

to archbiſhop 2 oo 2 was 
ar from being pleaſing to the king. Queen 
Catherine, who * 3557 to be 1 
prince Arthur's widow, Juby 7, 1533, died 
January 5, 1536. * (g The king re- 
« ceived the news of her death, not with- 
* out tears, and ordered her to be buried 
< in the abbey-church of Peterborough. But 
queen Ann did not carry herſelf ſo decent- 
ly, as became a happy rival, expreſſing 
too much joy, both in her behaviour and 
© habit. It was but a few months after 
that this flduriſhing queen met wichen 
fall more unfortunate and fatal than rhe. 


: 
' 


other. Fo king Henry, finding that ſhe. 
did not anſwer his ion in bringing 


erowyn, and that 


ene an heir male for the 


x had rendered, herſelf hugely ſuſpeGed 
upon account of religion, and light be 


1 ew very cool in his affections. 
he. had, .mdeed, brought into the world a. 
s male child, princeſs Elizabeth, September | 
3»: 1833 bur rhen ſhe had miſcarried of a 
dead male child, Fanuarg 29, 1536, to the 
ing's great ſorrow. and diſappointment, 

| he was farther | 


* 4 
= - * 4 


CS } 


by an acc 


the nobility of the court were preſent. 


The chief of the challengers was George 
Bullen lord Rochfort, the queen's brother; 
the defendents were Mr. Norris, of the 
bed-chamber, and ſome others. Now, as 
tis reported, one of them happening to 


take up the queen's glove, which ſhe had 


dropp'd,. and returning it with too much 
players, this ſo excited the king, that he 
eft the place abruptly, attended only by 
ſix perſons. The next day, being May 2, 
betimes in the morning, George lord Roch. 

fort, Henry Norris, Mark Smeton, William 
Bruerton, and Francis Weſton, all gentle- 


men of the bed- chamber, were ſeized and 


committed to the Tower; and, about five 
o' clock in the evening, queen Ann was 
carried priſoner to the ſame place. After 
a diligent ſcrutiny into their behaviour, the 


queen was charged with a criminal correſ- 
| pondence with all the aforeſaid perſons, 
either as actors or. accomplices. . Lord 


Rochfort, and the others mentioned, were 
condemned, and beheaded on Tower-h1ll; 
May 17. The queen was alſo arraigned, 


and tried in the Tower, May 15, by a com- 


miſſion of twenty-ſix pcers,' and, being 


found guilty; was condemned. to be burnt, 


or beheaded, as the king pleaſed; and ac- 
cordingly ſhe was beheaded wire the 
Tower, May 19, 1536. Thus the fact 
ſtands, which hiſtorians of latter days have 
commented upon, for or againſt the queen, 
as it ſuited beſt with their purpoſe. Some 
pretend ſhe was innocent, and that ſhe died a 
a ſacrifice to her rival Fane Seymour, whom 
the king married the day after her execu- 
tion, viz. May 20. To which they add, 
that witneſſes were ſuborned, and the lords 
commiſſioners either impoſed upon, or 
brow-beaten by a tyrannieal prince. Others 
tell us, that hen life was all of a piece; 
that ſhe was a child of inceſt and adultery, 
and being trained up in lewdneſs and impu- 
rities, continued in them, her exalted 
ſtation Nag no guard to the ſtronger de- 
mands oft het᷑ vicious inclinations. . They 
added firther, chat providence had no 
retaliated. upon her, for her inſulting be- 
haviour, and unjuſt proſecution of good 
queen Catharine, Again, thoſe that have 
laboured hard to blanch her character, as 
(hb) Dr. Burnet, and ſome others, cannot 
deny, but that Mark Smeton confeſſed the 


Ks 


of J fact, and 


that her behaviour was ſuch, as 
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to make her hugely fuſpeAed of the charpe. | 


(i) And tho' ſhe herſelf always defended 
« her honour, and denied the height of the 
« charge, yet ſhe confeſſed enough to prove 
« that ſhe had been airy to indiſctetion, 
taken improper freedoms, and cotiverfed 
out of guard. However it was, her 
death caſt a grrat damp upon all rHoſe that 
were thought to favour the Refermmation, 
eſpecially upon archbiſhop Cratmer, who 
exerted himſelf upon the occafion, in 4 
very mournful letrer he wrote to the king 
in her behalf, in which he ventures to 
paint her our as one of the beſt of women, 
and that her affection towards his majeſty 
was unqueſtionable ; omitting not to in- 
ſinuate, at the ſame time, that ſhe was a 


friend to the purity of the Goſpel. Charity | 


and good-narure, I own, are as requiſite in 
hiſtory as in converſation; and, upon this 
account, I am willing to join with thoſe 
who think there was ſomething of contri- 
vance and malice in the proſecution of this 
unfortunate lady (as there uſually is in moſt 
proſecutions, tho' the party arraigried may 
be highly criminal) yer I cannot well be 
reconciled to fome circumſtances of her 
cauſe and behaviouf. Can we believe that 
ſuch a bench of noble lords, that ſac upon 
her life, would proceed contrary to law ? 
or, that we, at this diſtance, mould be 
able to diſcover the inſuffieieney of the 
proofs which was concęaled from them? 
Again, one of the offenders actually oWned 
the fact with the queen, ahd ſhe herſelf 
acknowledged ſeveral Indecencies. Belides, 
if ſhe was innocent, why did ſhe not de- 
clare her innocence, when ſhe can co die, 
as ſhe ought tö have done? Certainly, in 
ſuch caſes, we are obliged not to ſcatidalize 
mankind, nor to go out of the world wich 
an evil fame. Now, whereas ſhe only 
defired the world, in general terins, Hot to 
cenſure her, declaring; at the fathe tire, 
that the king, who, brought her to that 
unfortunate end, was a juſt and religious 
prince (which was far from being true, if 
ſhe died innocently) this muſt leave a 
very odd idea of her in the judgmetit of 
poſterity, eſpecially if we conſider her in- 
conſiſtent behaviour at the time of her exe- 
cution. (I) Her language was broken 
and diſturbed; ſhe ſeem d t6 diſcover a 
mixture of aſſurance and confuſion; for 
* ſhe laugh'd one minute, and wept an- 


| ſeveral children; But none 


© other,” © (1) Sometimes ſhe ſtood upon 
© her vindication, and other times ſhe con- 
© feffed ſome indecencies, which ſhe àfter- 
© wards denied. In à word, her ſtory is 
very particular, and the nation, in general, 
ſeems to have had a very ill opinion of her, 
ſince her marriage with Henry VIII. was 
declared null and void from the beginming, 
both by the convocation and parlfinenc, 
and the iſſue of her body pronounced ille- 
gitimate. Burnet indeed pretends the mar- 
riage was void, upon account of a pre- 
contract ſhe had with lord Percy; but this 
was proved to be otherwiſe, and tis yet à 
ſecret what grounds the convocation and 
obama ent upon in the decree they 
7 | 3 E 


Catbarine queen (m), the firſt wife of 
king Henry VIII. Having giren a full 
account of che moſt material paſſages of 
her life in the hiſtory of che divorce, 1 
ſhall be very brief in what concerns her. 
She was daughter of king Ferdinand and 
queen T/abel/a of Spain, and, upon 4 treaty 
of marriage with prince Ah, eldeſt fon 
of king Henry VII. came over to Egan, 
where the landed, October 2, 150 f, and 
they were married Noverber 14, the Rid 
year. Prince Arthur dying in 5 205 1562, 
ſeveral politick reaſbns indeed the tio 
fathers to come upon a Reid treaty be- 
tween the princeſs Catbarine and print 
Henry. Ferdinand thought it his intereſt to 
continue an alliance With Erygland, and 
Henry VII. Was not willing to | rechirh 
Catharine's fortune: wherefpre a ſecond 
- march was agreed upon; and, becauſe 
of the affihiry between the parties, the 
woman being a brother's relic, à dif- 
penſation 'wis granted by the fee bf Nome, 
to take off that impediment: Afterwards 
when prince Henry dtrived at a competent 
age, to ratify the contfact, abdlt 1585, 
his father male 4 demur, in Hopes of ob. 
taining ſome better terms frotfi gain, and 
the prince was ad viſed to forbear giving His 
aſſent; but, upoti the dectaſe of He VIE. 
arm 1669, the treaty wits feheWed, and 
a marriage enſiied. They lived tegether 
very c6tnfbtrably for about eighteen yedts; | 
during whith time flis N Him forth 
urvived- cHetr 
infancy, excepting princeſs Mary, born in 


: ORs 
1 


the year 1516. What happened afterwards 
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upon account of this marriage, is fully de- 
ſeribed in the hiſtory of the divorce; dur- 
ing which conteſt, which laſted near ſeven 
years, queen Catbarine behaved herſelf in 
ſuch a manner, as to merit the praiſes of 
her greateſt enemies. She died in the year 
1536, and was buried in the abbey of Pe- 
ter h ; * (=) and the king received the 
© news of her death not without tears. A 
our hiſtorians agree in giving this lady the 
beſt of characters. (o) She was a devour 
and exemplary lady, who uſed to work 
much with her own hands, amongſt her 
«© women; and the ſeverities and devotions 
© which were known to her prieſts, and 
her alms-deeds, joined to her misfortunes, 

© raiſed a high eſteem of her in all ſorts of 
people. © (p) She was frequent in prayer, 
.< which the always performed on her bare 
© knees” In fine, ſhe had a great ſoul, and 
ſhewed as much courage and conſtancy in 
her adverſity, as ſhe had done moderation 
in her proſperity. She bore the misfortunes 
ſhe lay under to the laſt, with a. patience 


truly Chriſtian, yet, at the ſame time, 


ſtood to her point, never conſenting that 
any thing ſhould be done reflecting upon 
her royal dignity, or prejudicial to the in- 
tereſt of her daughter princeſs Mary, tho 
all kind of artifices were made uſe of to 
withdraw her from her purpoſes. If we 
may be permitted to pronounce upon the 
juſtice of a cauſe, from the perſonal merit 
of the contending parties, queen Catharine 
will loſe nothing by the compariſon, when 
ſhe is placed in oppoſition to Ann Bullen. 


Catharine Homard (4), daughter of the 


duke of Norfolk, and the fifth wife of king In | 
| © ſoul, that ſhe was ever guilty of berray- 


Henry VIII. The marriage with prince 
Ann of Cleve being declared null, all thoſe 


that were enemies to the reformation: were | 


pleaſed with che ill ſucceſs of that alliance, 
the whole being a contrivance of Cranmer 
and Cromwell, that they PU confirm the 
king in his averſion. to the ſee of Rome, by 
periuading him to take a Lutheran wife. 
Now, to bring the balance down on the 
other ſide, the politicians of the Catholick 
party propoſed a match between the king, 
and Catharine Howard, ſhe being of a fa- 
mily that had always been remarkably zea- 


lous. againſt the new doftrine, tho they | 


had ſubmitted to the king's pleaſure in re- 
gard of the ſupremacy, and other bold 
ſtrokes againſt the ſee of Rome: according- 
ly his majeſty agreed to the propoſal, and 
they were married. Now Cranmer appre- 
hending chat the iſſue of this alliance would 
prove fatal to the reformers, and, ar the 
ſame time, calling ro mind that both the 


11 | preſent queen, and all her family, had been 


very buſy and inſtrumental in bringing both 
Ann Bullen and Cromwell (Cranmer's great 
favourites) to the block, he ſer himſelf 
to traverſe the deſigns of the other party; 
and, at laſt, he hit upon a point which 
anſwered his ends effectually: r) For 
* not many months after the king had 
married Catharine, Cranmer comes to 


him, and delivered him a melancholy 


account of the queen's lewd life, as ic 


had been brought him by one John Laſ- 


C els, who had told him from his ſiſter, 


© an old ſervant belonging to the duke of 
Norfolk, and concerned in the queen's 
education, that the queen had often been 
© wicked with two perſons, named Deer- 
« bam and Mannock, with other ſcanda- 
© lous circumſtances, nor fit to be related.” 
Cranmer, having fiſh'd out theſe family ſe- 
crets, purſued the matter ſo fiercely, that 
at laſt he perſuaded the king to bring his 
queen to a ſort of trial; which being done, 
according to the arbitrary method of thoſe 


times, ſhe was condemned to die, and was 
| beheadedon Tower-hill, February 12, 1542. 


* (5) She confeſſed the miſcarriages of her 
former life, before the king married her, 
* which had brought her to this fatal end; 
but did poſitively deny, before God and 
< his angels, and upon the ſalvation of her 


* ing her loyercign's bed.” The conſe- 
quence of this tragical affair, wherein there 
was not the leaſt appearance of juſtice, was 


an act of parliament making it treaſon to 


conceal incontinency in any of the queens 
of England, or for any woman to intend to 
marry the king, if ſhe did not be fore re- 
veal the loſs of her virginity.  * (7) After- 
* wards king Henry met with ſome diffi- 
« culry in chuſing a wife, by reaſon of the 
Nie act concerning the vifginity of the 
c perſon to be married to him; and to pre- 
vent the like misfortune, both to himſelf 
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Echard, Hiſt. of Engl. vol. 2. p. 285. | 
Fuller, Church Hiſt. B. 5. p. 206. 


| Collier, Fuller, &c. 


Febn Stew, Chron, 5. 583. Lord Herbert, Burnet, | 


* 2 


Kid. p. 294. 


C Echard, Hiſt. of Engl. val. 2. p. 939. 
% Rid. p. 99. . 


and 
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and others, he made choice of a widow | 
for his ſixth and laſt wife, viz. Catharine 
Parr, the relict of lord Latymer; yet if 
good evidence had appeared, or, witneſſes 
been ſuborned, to give teſtimony of any 


lewdneſs ſhe had been guilty of in her | Buck 


youth, before ſhe became lord Latymer's 
wife, it would have been a difficult task to 
have freed her from the rigour of the act. 


Margaret Plantagenet ſu), counteſs of 
Salisbury, daughter of George Plantagenet, 
duke of Clarence, youngeſt ſon of Richard 
duke of York, brother to king Edward IV. 
her mother being Jſabel daughter and co- 
heir to Richard Newil earl of Warwick and 
Salisbury: upon which account Margaret 
was created counteſs of Salisbury. Her 
birth, and other ſhining qualifications, 
made her very much conſidered at court. 


King Henry VIII. and queen Catharine ap- 


pointed her to be governeſs to their daugh- 
ter princeſs Mary, in which employment 
ſhe acquitted herſelf with great reputation. 
She continued in favour till the unfortu- 
nate conteſt about the divorce, when de- 
claring her mind tob freely . againſt the 
king's pretenſions, and ſometimes privately ' 
reproving him for his irregular paſſions, 
' the declined every day in the favour of the 
court, and, at laſt, was mehtioned as being 
an accomplice in I dont know what. plot 
againſt the king and government, in favour 
of her ſon catdinal Poo]; for which being 
attainted in parliament, without any trial, 
ſhe was condemned to die, and was be- 
headed in the Tower, May 27; 1541. 
© (x) This old lady, above ſeventy years of 
age, being brought to the ſcaffold erected 
© in the Tower, was commanded to lay 
| © her head on the block; bur ſhe poſitively 
« refuſed, ſaying, So ſhould traitors dog bur 
t Tam none. Nor did it avail that the 
executioner told her, it was always cuſ- 
© romary; but turning her gray head every 
way, cty'd out, If you will have my 
© head, get it as you can; ſo he was con- 
* ſtrained to take it off barbarouſly. Her 
huſband was Sir Richard Pool, a knight of 


Wales, of the noble order of the garter, | fi 


and chamberlain to prince Arthur. She 
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ter, Henry Pool, created baron Montague, 
fir Geoffrey Pool. of Lordington, ſir Charles 
Pool, and Reginald Pool, cardinal., The 
daughter was Urſula, married to Henry 
Stafford, ſon. and heir to Edmund duke of 
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Elizabeth Plantagenet (y), daughter of 
Edvard IV. king of England, and married 
to, king, Henry Fil .by which, means the 
co houſes of Langefter and York became, 
in ſome manner, united. They were mar- 
ried Fanuary 18, 1486, and their firſt 
child prince Arthur was born in September. 
Elizabeth died February 11, 1503. 


Elizabeth Zouch (z), the laſt -abbeſs of 
Shaftsbury monaſtery in Dorſelſbire, which 


ſhe ſurrendered, March 23, 1539, and had 
a P enſion of 133 J. 6. 6.8 x þ er 4 annum... 


Elizabeth Wright (a), the lafl priorets 
of Flixton, a monaſtery of nuns of the order 
.of St. Auguſtin, in Suffelk, which was given 
up to cardinal Walle , towards the endow- 
ment of his two college. 


Margaret Vernon (b), the laſt prioreſs of 
the Benedictin nuns, at Little Maro in 
Buckinghamſhire, which ſhe gave u p about 
1534, when the lands belonging to it were 


| 


| annexed to Biſham abbey in Ber bite, 


Jane Temys (c), the laſt abbeſs of Lay- 

cock, a monaſtery of Auguſtin nuns in Wilt- 
ſhire. She held it almoſt from the begin- 
ning of Henry VIIIs reign till the diſſolution, 
ſurrendering it July 31, 1539, and had a 
| penſion of 40 J per amum, which the is 
found to enjoy anno 1553+, 


| - Elizabeth Shelley (d), the laſt abbeſs of 
St. Mary's, a monaſtery of Benedictin huns 
In Wincheſter, which the ſurrendered to the 
commiſſioners, November 17, 1540, and 

had a penſion of 4. per mum. 


Mary Riper (6), dainghtef of Willion 
Roper and Margaret Mere, daughter ot 
r Thomas More. She was married to one 
Mr. Clerk, and being, from her childhood, 


- 


had by him iſſue four ſons and one daugh- 
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inſtructed miſtreſs. both 


d in languages, was mil 
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Homme Tpetimnens of her abilities, viz.” 
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Ane into ExghfÞ by. Jun Morwen. | 
wehe BEN Galt 'y Or. £4] 
Latin imo 


bius. A tranſlation from the 
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m T ir Br/hopjs | ; 
furrendered 't che commiſſioners, Novem- 


ber f. 1539. 


Dorothy Burleigb Ig), the laſt abbeſs of 
Barking, an ancient Benedictin monaſte 
of nuns, which had flourithed in Eſſex 
fram the earlleſt times of the Saxons. She 
furtendered it to the king's commiſſioners 
November 14, 1539, being allowed a pen- 
ſion of 133 J. 65. 8 d. per annum. 


Efzabeth Barton (b); commonly called 
the Holy Maid of Kent. While the con- 
troverſy about the divorce was drawing to- 
wards a concluſion, ſome that appeared 
againſt it entered into a very extraordinary 
combination, to deter the people from fa- 

_ *youring the proceedings of the court; and, 
| opon? thik occafion, Elizabeth Barton, a 
young woman in Kent, ated the chief part. 
She pretended to be tranſported into extaſies, 
and to be. favoured with ſeveral viſions, 
and inſpirations from heaven; and this ſhe 
had practiſed for a conſiderable time, till 
the whole neighbourhood was drawn into 
an opinion of her extraordinary ſanctity. 
Now, there were two divines of good re- 
pute in Kent who 3 her cauſe, and 
endeavoured to perſuade the world, that 
ſhe was really the woman ſhe pretended to 
be; the one was Richard Maſters, parſon 


"of Aldington in Kent, the other Edward | ar 


| Bocking, a monk of Canterbury monaſtery, 
and D. D. Among other contrivances, ſhe 
pretended to lie under certain indiſpoſitions 
of body, and gave out that ſhe was to be 
freed from them, upon ' viſiting a certain 
image; and, when the experiment was to 
be made; abave two thouſand perſons were 
afſembled. together, and appeared well ſa- 
tisfied with t performance. The reſult of 
this pretended miracle was, to become a 
nun, having, as ſhe ſaid, an inſpiration 


accordingly ſhe was profeſſed in the priory 
of St. Sepulchre's in Canterbury, and Dr. 


nf. _ was appointed to be her confeſſor. 
She ſtill 


She ſtill wear on with her pretended reve- 
lations, and urtered ſeveral things againſt 
che divorce, and other proceedings of the 


court. Theſe matters being frequently 


complained of, Elizabeth Barton, and the 
two others mentioned, were ſummoned to 
appear before the council, together with 
ſeveral others, that were informed againſt, 
as being abettors and accomplices, viz. 


| Richard Deering, ® monk of Canterbury, 


Edward Thwaits, gentleman, Thomas Lau- 
rence, regiſtter of Canterbury, Henry Gold, 
parſon of Aldermary in London, Hagh Rich, 
guardian of the Franciſcan convent in Can- 
terbury, Richard Risby, frier of the ſaid 
convent, and Thomas Gold, gentleman. 
They were all ordered to appear in the 


| ſtar-chamber; where, upon examination, 


they owned their ſuperſtitious practices, 


and were enjoined to make a publick ac- 


knowledgement of them, at St. Paul's 
croſs, on the Sunday following, the biſhop 
of Bangor preaching a. fermon upon the 
occaſion. This being over, they were all 
committed priſoners to the Tower, where 
they remained till the parliament met, in 
January 1534; who taking cognizance of 


cheit caſe, other circumſtances of a higher 


nature were produced againſt. them, viz. 
That Elizabeth Barton, during the contro- 
verſy of the divorce, had uttered ſeveral 
things tending to the king's defamation, 
and the deſtruction of his perſon, and that 
he would not remain king of England a 
month after he was divorced from the 
queen. Upon theſe, and ſuch like cir- 
cumſtances, ſhe and her accomplices were 
condemned to die, by an act of attaindre 
paſſed in parliament. She was executed 

ny April 20, 1534, toggther with 
chard Deering, Hugh Rich, Richard Riſ- 
by, and Henry Gold, a prieſt; at the fame 
time were attainted, for miſpriſion of the 
faid rreaſon, Fohn Fiſher biſhop of Ro- 


' chefter, and Fobn Addiſon his chaplain, 


Thomas Abel, prieſt, Thomas Gold, gentle- 
man, and Thomas Laurence, regiſtrer of 


Canterbury, who had publiſhed a book, 


which gave an account. of Elizabeth Bar- 
ton's miracles. Nay the contrivance was 


from God to embrace that ſtare of life: 
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Fiſher, 


ard Maſters, Edward Bocking, Ri- 


ſo artfully carried on, that not only biſhop 
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Fiſher, but Dr. Warbam late archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and fir Thomas More, for 
a long time, ſeemed to give into : (i) ſo 
that the underſtanding of perſons of the 
greateſt ſincerity and penetration was ſur- 
prized, and nothing but the offenders own- 
ing their guilt could have hinder d it from 
aſſing upon the generality of the nation. 
« (+) 'Tis faid, that bills of miſpriſion were 


drawn up againſt fir Thomas More, and 


« biſhop Fiſher, ſetting forth, that they 
had held ſome correſpondence with the 
« maid of Kent; yet there appearing no 
« malignity in this commerce, the king ac- 
« cepted their ſubmiſſion, and prevented 
the paſling of the bills againſt them. Be- 
ſides, they both handſomely cleared them- 


ſelves; (1) Fiſter in a. letter to the houſe. |. 


of lords, and (n) fir Thomas More in a let- 
ter to the king, wherein he merrily wipes 
off the aſperſion, in his uſual manner. Thus 


ended this ſcandalous affair, which proved 


a lucky occurrence to king Henry VIII. 
and ſerved to put a good gloſs upon his 
pretenſions, and was a kind of juſtification, 
at leaſt in a popular way. Now, tho ſe- 
veral perſons were concerned in this ſuper- 
ſtitious juggle, yet we are not to imagine, 


that they were all equally guilty, or that 


they acted upon the ſame motive; all were 
diſpoſed to diſeredit the divorce, and this 
ſeems to have been their principal aim. 
(a) But then ſome might be induced to it 
through avarice, others through ignorance; 
and ſome, for want of a ſufficient informa- 
tion, might yield to the bent of their paſ- 
fions, being willing to lay hold of every 
thing that ſeem'd to favour. a cauſe they 


look d upon to be juſt. This is the beſt 
apology I can make in their behalf, unleſs 
any one 1s diſpoſed to plead for allowances 
and abarements in an arbitrary and tyran- 
nical reign, where no regard was often had 
to che rules of juſtice, but courts of judi- 
catu a 

| . * d by fear, and corrupted by 


Catharine Buckley (0), the laſt abbeſs o 
Goaſiow, a monaſtery of Benedictin — 
in Oxfordſhire, which ſhe ſurrendered to 
the king's commiſſioners, through great 
threats, anno 1538, 


Alice Fitzherbert ſp), choſen abbeſs of 
the Bened:&in monaſtery at Polefiworth in 
Warwickſhire, December 12, 150g. She 
was the laſt abbeſs, and, after much ſtrug- 
gling, ſurrendered to the commiſſioners, 


January 31, 1539. 


Margaret Goldſmith , the laſt prioreſs 
of a monaſtery of nuns ar Wallingwells in 
Nottinghamſhire, upon the diſſolution. She 
had a penſion of 6 J. per annum, which ſhe 


enjoyed anno 1553. 


Margaret Hardwick (r), the laſt priore 
of the Benedictin nuns 6 Toi bo iu ck. | 
ingbamſbire, alſo called St. Margaret's of 
. Mereſley. She ſurrendered to the commiſ- 
ſioners, upon the diſſolution. | 


Jane Higford (5), the laſt prioreſs of the 
Benedictin nuns at Henwood in Warwick- © 


ſhire, ſurrendered anno 1539. She had a 
penſion of 3 l. 6. A. 8 4. — — 


1 Collitr above. © © 
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Ax en ARTA, 22 
che gth of Henry III. uu 
1224. The church of E 
land declared free, Am . 
berties ſecured againſt the 
wers civil magiſtrate. 

hs Charta, Chap. XXXIII. Patrons 
of abbeys ſhall have cuſtody of them during 


a vacation. 


Statute of Weftminfter, Chap. I. the 3d 
of Edward I: 1275. The rights and privi- 
leges of the church and monaſteries are 
confirmed, and monaſteries not to ve over- 


e 


a of We miner, Chai? u. Clecks 


committed for felony to be delivered to the 
- ordinary, according to the ancient cuftom 


of the church. 

Stature of Mort main, 7th Edward 1. 
1279. Againſt the alienation of lands to 
monaſteries, without conſent of the chief 
lord; and if the lord neglect his duty, the 
lands are forfeited to the king. 

Statute of Weſtminſter, 13th of Edward I. 
1285. Chap. XXXIV. Three years im- 
priſonment for carrying off a nun, even 
with her conſent, beſides ſatisfaction to the 
monaſtery, and a fine at the king's 1 — 

Statute 
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8 of W eftminſter, 13th Edward 1. 


anno 1285. Chap. XLI. Againſt alienating 
abbey-lands by abbots, c. without the 
patron, or founder's conſent. _ 

8 of London, 25th Edward of anno 

297. Chap. I. The great Charter is con- 
4 Chap. II. All judgments contrary 
to it are declared void. Chap. III. Tis to 
be read twice a year in all cathedral 
churches, together with Charta Foreſte. 
Chap. IV. Excommunication to be pro- 
nounced againſt all violaters of the ſaid 
charters. 
Statute de Aſportatis hats. 35th 
Edward I. anno 1307. Chap. I. Againſt 
| impoſitions of ſuperiors abroad upon prior ies 
aliens in England. Chap. II. Religious 
perſons to ſend nothing to their ſuperiors 
ben the fea. Chap. III. Priors aliens 
abroad not to tax their ſubjects in England. 
Chap. IV. Abbots and priors aliens may 
viſit their houſes in England, provided they 
do not preſume to carry away any of their 


. de Terris Templariorum, I 7th. 

Elmar II. 132g. Confers their lands upon 
the religious called Hoſpitalers of St. John 
of Feruſalem. __ 
Statute of Proyifors of Benefices, 25h. 
Edward III. 1350s. That the king and 
lords ſhall preſent to cheir own benefices, 
and not the biſhop of Rome, upon a penalty 
to be judged by the king. 

Statute of — — 25th Egward III, 
1353. Chap. L A forfeiture of goods and 
chattels, and impriſonment during the 
king's pleaſure, to all that ſue in foreign 


courts, , in affairs. belonging to, the king ; 


courts.: 


Statute of Weftminſeer, 2d Richard II. 


1 379. No one to receive a benefice from 
an alien, or convey. money to him, with- 
but the king's licenſe, _ 

Statutẽ "of Weſtminſter, ant Richard II. 
1383. Aged. aliens obtaining, benefices 
in England: 

Statute of 7 eſtminſter; 13th Richard II. 
1389. Confirmation of the ſtature of Pro- 
Ve made the 25th of Egward III. with | 
farther injunctions. 

Statuts of efminfeer, röth Ricbard U. 
1392. A premunire being forfeicure of 


I” 


be mere 


Statute gth Henry II. Chap. XXXVI. 
No Land to be given in Mortmain. 


| Ir ſhall not be lawful from henceforth 
to any to give his lands. to any religious 
houſe, and to take the ſame land again, to 

hold of the ſame houſe. Nor ſhall it be 
lawful, to any houſe of religion to take the 
lands of any, and to leaſe the ſame to him, 
of whom he received it: if any from 
henceforth give. his lands to any . 


houſe, and thereupon be convict, the g 


ſhall be utterly void, and the land Kall 
accrue to the lord of the fee. | 


Statute 3d Edward I. Gy * 
Of a Clerk convid f Wie 


It is provided alſo, That 1 25 a clerk 
is taken for guilty of- felony, and is de- 
manded by the ordinary, he ſhall be deli- 
vered to him, according to the privilege of 
holy church, on ſuch peril as belongeth 
to it, after the cuſtam aforetimes uſed. 
And the king admoniſhech the prelates, and 
enjoineth them, upon the faith that they 
owe to him, and for the common profit, 
and peace of the realm, that they which 
be indifted of ſuch offences, by ſolema in- 
queſt of lawful-men in the king's court, in 
no manner ſhall be delivered, without due 
purgation; ſo that the king ſhall not need 
to n any other l therein, 


The $eatute: ok, CireumſpeBte ges ads 
_. .... 13th Edward I. rabg. 


Certain Caſes wherein the King' s vb 
| bition doth not lie. e 


The king to his judges ſendeth 8 
Ute, yourſelves circumipeRtly in all matters 
concerning the biſhop of aa ge — — 
0 not puniſhing them, 
kn gourt Chriſten, of ſuch things as 
iritnal; that is, to wit, of pe- 
nance enjoined by prelates for deadly in, 


as fornication, * and ſuch like, for | 
the which ſometimes: corporal penance. 


and ſometimes pecuttiary, is enjoined ;: ſpe- 
cially if a freeman be convict of ſuck things. | 
Ale if prelates do puniſh for; leaving the 
' charch-yard unclaled;.. or fer that che 


goods, &c, for purchaſing bulls, or appeal- | church is unconsred, r not oν˖,jEemly 
ine to the court of Rome. | 
Statute Prog Henry. VIII. Liberty of can be enjoined but pecuniary. Item, If 4 
carrying for the. £ e! ok chan- garſon demand of i; hid;;parithoners | oble- | 


cry. 


deck d, in whicfi caſts hohe other pengnce: | 


| [ny t EO ad nen es 
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any "I do ſue againſt another parſon, - 
for. tithes: greater or ſmaller, ſo that the 


fourth parc of the value of the benefice be 
not demanded. Item, If a parſon demand 


mortuaries in places where a mortuary 


hath been uſed to be given. 
-prelate of a church, or a patron demand 


of a parſon a penſion due to him, all ſuch 
demands are to be made in a ſpiritual 
court. And for laying violent hands on 


a Clerk; and in cauſe of defamarion, it hath 


been granted already, that it ſhall be tried 
in a ſpiritual court, 


ment of fin, and likewiſe for the breaking 
of an oat: In all caſes af.re-rehearſed the 
ſpiricual judge ſhall have power to take 


knowledge, notwithſtanding the king's pro- 


hibition: 


Anno 35. Edward I. 1307. 


Chi p. L The Cauſes of the Erectibn of Abbeys, 
| conſidering that it would be very pred 


| cial to him and his people, if he ſhould 
any longer ſuffer ſo great loſſes and injuries 


Neuen e the I mpofition of Priors ons.” 


or lite it came to BY knowledge, of 
nk lord the king; by the grieyous com- 
2 of the Ses perſons, lords, 
nd other noblemen of this realm, that 


whereas: monaſteries, priories, and other 


religious houſes, were founded to the hö- 
nour and glory of God, and the advance- 
ment of the holy church, by the n Fares and 
his /progenitors, and by whe ſaid 

and their anceſtors, and a very great por- 
tion of lands and tenements have been 


given by them to the ſaid monaſteries, 
priories, an 


houſes, and the religious 
men ſerving God in them; to the intent, 
that clerks and lay men might be admitted 
in ſuch monaſteries, priories, and religious 
houſes according to their ſufficient ability; 
and that ſick and feeble men might be 
maintained, hoſpitality, almſgiving, and 


other charitable deeds might be done, 


and that in them prayers might be ſaid for | 
maſters, or wardens of religious houſes, 


their ſuperiors, or aſſeſſed amongſt them- 
ſelyes, out of his kingdom and dominion, 
ſuperiors; as the abbots and priors of _=__ „ ON TG $702630 


thei:ſouls of ' the? ſaid founders, and their 


heirs : the abbots, priors, and | governors | 


of the ſuicd houſes, and certain aliens their 


cienſerand Prempmfirdtenſes;' and the order 


 wonted,” _—_ or oregon — 
yments, a | every 6 
the 1 13 2 Dbſec- 


Ttem, If a 


when money is not. 
demanded, but a thing done for puniſh- 


* 


of dt. Auguſtin and'be.. Renuief, and many 
more of other religion and ordet, have, at 
their own pleaſures, ſet diverſe and un- 


| 


tion to them in England, Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales, without the privity of our lord 
the king, and his nobility, contrary to the 
laws and cuſtoms of the ſaid realm; and 
thereby the number of religious perſons, 


and other ſervants in the faid houſes, and 


religious places being oppreſſed by ſuch 


rallages, payments, and impoſitions, the 


ſervice of God is diminiſhed, alms bein 


not given to the poor, the fick and feeble, 


the healths of the living, and the ſouls of 


the dead be miſerably defrauded, hoſpita- 
licy, almſgiving, and other godly deeds do 
ceaſe: and ſo, that which in times paſt was 
charitably given to godly uſes, and to the 


increaſe of the ſervice of God; is now 


| converted to an evil end; by 
whereof, there groweth great Tcandal to 


rmiſſion 


the people, and infinite loſs and diſheri- 


| tances are like to eriſue to the founders of 
Sthtutuni de PO I Rel ligioſorun, made 


the ſaid houſes, and their heirs, unleſs 
ſpeedy and ſufficient remedy be provided 
to redreſs ſo many and grievous detriments. 
Wherefore, our aforeſaid lord the ing 


to be wink'd at; and therefore being wil- 
ling to maintain and defend the monaſte- 
ries, priories, and other religious houſes 
erected in his kingdom, and in all lands 


ſubject to his dominion, and, from hence- 


forth, to provide ſufficient remedy to re- 
form ſuch oppreſſions, as he is bound: by 
the counſels of his earls, barons, and great 
men, and other nobles of his kingdom, in 

his parliament holden” at Weſftminfter, in 
the five and thirtiech year of his reign, 
hath ordained and enacted, Chap. II. That 


no abbot, prior, maſter, warden, or any 
other religious perſon, of whatſoever ſlate 


or condition he be, being under the king's 
power and juriſdiction, ſhall, by himſelf, 


or by merchants, or others, ſecretly or 


openly, by any advice or means, carry vr 


ſend, or, by any means, cauſe to be ſent, 


any tax impoſed by the abbots, priors, 


Articull Cleri. anno g. Edwardi II. 1313. 


Chap. III. NMiskebwr if any lay violent 
hands 00 a Clerk, the amends for the peace 
broken ſhall be before the king, and for 
the excommunication before a prelate, that 

i 5 penance 


* 8 
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pehance cor rpotal ral may 'be et oi n'd; " which 


5 the ee Will 7 na 15 his own 


[onthe by giving money to the pie: 
„or to the party griev'd, it ſhall be fe- 
quired before the prelate, and the king's 
kibicion ſhall*nor lie. © 
Chap. IV. In defäamations alſo prelates 
tall Correct in manner, 'aboveſaid, the 
ting's prohibitjon n notwithſtar nding, frſt en- 
binleg a penance cor oral, ir: oh if. the 
offender will Lredeem, Fs e ee may freely 
receive the 1 8 Fe king 8  pro- 
bibition be ſhe ee 57 
2 Chap. VIII. 
king that uch 125 5 as attend in his ſer- 
vice, if they "offend, ſhall be, corrected by 
their Sing to like as other: büt fo long 
as they are occupied abovr che exchequer, 
the Hall nat be bound to keep re refidence 
Fry 3 churches.” OY OT 
Chap. N Kclerk fe 
wo Bay, tan che privilege" of the 
church, 1 bes 4 i Himſelf to de 4 Clerk! 
be Thall: not be Totpellet!”ro hure the 
realm; but, yielding himſelf to the law of | 
the realm, fflall enſoy the Privilege of the 
2875 accordingto the laudable ae of 


e chyrch here rofore uſed, bad. 
aan de Terris: Templiriarums _ 
od 10 en, 184 %% = 224 


For tt the e ofder "of Teinplers 

b Veing, diffolv'd,” the lands and 
renements in. detneéſtf, fees, ald ſefvices of þ 
che brechren of the ſame order? which they 
held in 9 fratern 00 in the realin of Ei 
gland,” i in rn the ſan me*ceafing ard 
diffolurtb 50 01 aforeſaid* ger ler 
wee: Rte” of” als ford the king, an 


diverſe '6rhet lords im this kingdbrm, 05 
ſeized, into the Hands of our verelgn Lore 


che king, 2 and of..divers other lords of the 


che" {iris lafids Fug 
their efchents. W 
— — Ms coble 


to wor to” 


WH diere = 
l 7 

batons, © — eee doo 
eld and 1a 
ore 


; to: chectivrth | for tile health of © their fouls, 


| 


bled together; the” faid juſtices Aff 


according to; the wills ef the givers,” 


atict he 
converted 46! charitably diſp 


which —— 


7 


L 


bor 16r4"rhe "i 
fees of them, "whe: challenged the ſame | of dhe fees 
lands for the conſideration afgreſaid, 2 | 


> $A ES 
: 

3 3 
. 


Lita Templers, as is aforeſai might reta = 
chem by 255 hw. of the ates! 85 and w 

ſafe conſtience-. Whereupon the” Teater 
Part of the Kitig's counſel,” as we __ 
jtſtiers' as 'other” lay-perſons” ks afſern- 


preciſely, - "that our lord the Ki ing,” 
other lords of the fees afbreſaſd * 
Well, and lawfufly by che lane of "the 
realm, fetàin che aforeſaid lands as thei 


| eſthears, in regard of the ccufſpg and dif- 
| folutiop of By order afcte l But be. 


plestech our lord the 


cauſe the lands and 'renemients "aforeſaid 
were given to the brethren of the © ſaid 
order, for the defence of Chriſtians and the 
Holy Land, "againſt Pagans and Saracens; 
and other enernies of Chriſt and Chriſtians. 


and 'the univerſal, holy church: It feed 


good to our 4rd the king, the —— 
and other aſſembled in the lame pa partianien 
and Mg 
of their conſcientes, that whereas the ſa 
2 order of Templers | ? 
tared for the defence of Grits An 
bh univerſal” holy chutch;” n of 
the enemies of Chriſt and Chr 
canonjſed to the eee ho<. 
' nour bf God, ' and Hberal almſpi! that 
the #forcfald lands, "and | "in de- 


and al other chiff pert 8 cube 
and by auß Beg F ⅛—tùXX4 ARK an 


be afſigned and delivered to other men of 
moölk holy religion, tö the intent che frhitz 
 oBventions Eh Jul, fits,” of the Aid = 

J%other thin ps, * 


_ And 305 eg "ihe 
merit ĩt is agree ind 
for law of Spende r EEE hat — 


Ay pe 1 oller rde 
Oche 


1 905 en he aforclait' 
ith" the 5 
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ing apy law. ar cuſtom of tho realm of 
barn whereby this law, qrdinance, and 

atute guphing, the aſſignment and con 
veyanee of . elem yg and 4 5 | 
Mens, gat in impugned, or 
ual e, be Seeing the qrder of the 
bet ren of the. 


hoſpital of 8 St. Job of 
e Was likewiſe ordain'd, inſti- 
got, and canoniſed far the defence of 

$ and. the haly church; it is agreed, 

and enafted in the ſaid parliament, by our 
ſayereign lerd the king, prelates, Ste 
barons, and other great men of the realm 
. being, that iuſomuch as the afore- 
order af the Templers 18 ceaſed and 
diflolved, and the afofeſaid order of the 
hoſpyal 1 is provided, inſtituted, and canon- 
iſed for the defence of Chriſtians, as is 
arent fe all che lands, tenements, 
ordſhips,. churehes, advowſons of 
churches, and liberties with all things to 
them belonging: which were the ſaid Tem- 
s at the time of their ceaſing and diſ- 
ution, Mall be aſſigned and delivered to 
che aſpreſaid order of che hoſpital, and 
0 the prior and brethfen of che ſame hoſ- 
pital, do remgin to them, aud their ſuc- 


celfors for ever. Wherefore aur aid lord 
the. king, by the ke age of the earls, 
baroms, and nobleme 


oteſsid, of his 
regal authority i in the ſame pa 


tliament hath 
10 determine and deliver all the 
een lands, tenements, lerdſhips, fees, 
churches, . advowſons, and; liberties with 
977 appurtenances: to the aforeſaid order 
{ rhe hoſpital, and to the ſaid prior, and 
— — of, 1 ſaid order, to have, and | 
th hold to the fame prior, and his brethren, 
and ſuccęſſors for ever, he our lord the 
king, anch other lords. of che fees afore-. 
ig. by the, ſame ſervices, by which the 
brethren of the military order of Templers 
held. che fame, at the time of their coats, 
— hi 5755 in relieving of 
hotpical 2 in Nah Lend 
b FEA x Holy Land, 


chey- he, 


| 


: 


rnd bg names 


N — 
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NJ o che time. 
cen and, diſſalytion, afqteſaid 
ame Templers in che aforefaid, | 


* — rente ſervices, cu. 


ot Lig — and ether Mines] 


| henceforth: defended ; 5 a t 
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Is, carden, an 
his —— cha 
as, Well 


whatſoeyer, and liberty to proſecute his 
right againſt the ſaid prior, and brethren of 
the Beit afarefaid, and their brethren, 
and thair ſucceſſors, according to the law 
22k cuſtom of the realm, as he might: 
ave had againſt the aforeſaid Templers, if 
the order aforeſaid had not been diffoly "a: 


and if it fortune that the ſaid prior, and 


brethren of the hoſpital aforeſaid, or their 
ſucceſſors ſhall be put out of the aforeſaid 
lands, and tenements, or of any parcel 
thereof, after they ſhall be ſeized of the 
ſame, they ſhall have power to receive 
their own according to the law of the realm. 
And to the intent that the aſſignment be- 
fore ſpecified may be publiſhed, and made 
known to all men to whom it behoveth: 

it is ordain'd, and agreed in the ſame par- 
liament, chat it ſhall be openly proclaim'd 
in every county of this kingdom, that all 
and every perſon holding the lands and te- 
nements aforeſaid, and all others to whom 
it doth appertain, ſhall be at Weſtminſter 
one month after Eaſter- Day next, if they 
will, ta hear the concord, proviſion, and 
aſſigument aforeſaid, in form aforeſaid. 


Statute of the Clergy 1 8. Edward II. 1344. 


Chap. VI. Whereas commiſſions be ne w- 
ly made ta diverſe juſtices that they ſhall 
make enquiries. upon judges of holy 
church, whether — make juſt. proceſs, 
or exceſſive, in cauſes. teſtamentary, aud 
other, which, notoriouſly pertaineth to the 
cognizance. of the holy \ 431 the ſaid 
juſtices have hack and cauſed to be 
indicted Judges of holy church, in ble- 
miſhing of che ung of holy church: 
that ſuch, commiſhong be repeal'd, and 
article of | 


Eyre, ſuch as ought tn be. 


"Tn." 
Whereas the aid dera hang 


ly complain'd, praying 2 ru 
that ſ , clerks, 88, well chaplainz oy 


ther monks, and. ocher at. 
68. e Ae «by : BE, 


od. in opprct- 
it is AC- 
11 te, aid. king in 
t all manner of, clerks, 
ſecular. as religious, which ſhall. 
be. fromg,hencefarth. conyid.. before, the. ſe- 


es, che | cular, juſtices. aforeſard, far an treaſons, 
or felonies tauching ache eee the. 
1 


— 
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king himſelf, or his royal majeſty, ſhall 
from henceforth freely have, and enjoy the 
privilege of holy church, and ſhall be 
without any impeachment, or delay, de- 
liver d to the ordinaries demanding them: 
and for this grant the ſaid archbiſhop pro- 
miſeth to our lord the king, that upon 


the puniſhment, or ſafe keeping of ſuch. 


clerks offenders, which ſo ſhall be deli- 
ver d to the ordinarics, he ſhall thereof make 


a convenient ar dinance, whereby they. ſhall | 


be fafely kept, and duly puniſh'd, ſo that 
no clerk ſhall rake courage to offend for 
default of correction. | 


The Statute of Proviſers of Beneficts 25. 
e W we 8 e 25 
Whereas lately in the parliament of good 
memory of Eduard king of England, 
grandfather to our lord the king that 
now is, the 2 5th year of his reign, holden at 
Carliſle, the petition heard put before the 
ſaid grandfather and his counſel in his ſaid 
parliament by the commonality of the ſaid 
realm, containing, that whereas the holy 
church of England was founded in the 
eſtate of prelacy within the realm of En- 
gland by the ſaid. grandfather, and his pro- 
genitors, atid. the earls, harons, and other 
nobles of the faid realm, and their an- 
ceſtors, to inform them, and the people 
of the law af God, and to make hoſpita- 
licies, alms, and other works of charity in 
the places where the churches were found- 
ed, for the ſouls of the founders, their heirs, 
and e ; and certain poſicſhons, 


poſſeſſions and benefices, doth give and 
grant the ſame benefices to. aliens, which 
did never dwell in England, and to cardi- 
nals which might not dwell here, and to 
other as well aliens, as denizens, as if he 
had been patron and advowee of the ſaid 
dignitics and benefices, as he was not of 
right by the law of England; whereby if 
they ſhould be ſuffered, then ſhould ſcarce- 
ly be any benefice within a ſhort time in 
the faid realm, but that ic ſhould be in the 
hands of aliens. and denizens by virtue of 
ſuch proviſtons, againſt the good-will and 
diſpoſition of the founders of the fame be- 
nefices, And fo the elections of archbi- 
ſhops, biſhops, and other religious ſhould 
fail, and the alms, hoſpitalities, and other 
works of charity, which ſhould be done 
in. the ſaid places ſhould be withdrawn, 
the ſaid grandfather, and other lay-patrons, 
in the time of ſuch voidances, Id loſe 
their preſentment, the ſaid counſel ſhauld 
. periſh, and goods without number ſhould 
be carried out of the realm, and adnulla- 
tion of the eſtate of the holy church of 
England, and diſherifan of the ſaid grand- 
father, and theearls, barons, and other no- 
bles of the ſaid realm, and in offence, and 
doſtruction, of the laws and rights of his 
realm, and to the great damage of his peo- 
ple, and in ſubverſion. of all ihe eſtates of 
bis ſaid realm, and againſt the good diſpo- 
ſnion and wilb of che firſt founders. By 

the aſſent of the earls, barens, and other - 
nobles, and of all the faid commenality, at 
their. inſtances and requeſts, the damages 


| and grievances afore confidered in the ſaid 
| 4ull parliament, it was ordained; ; provided, 
' | eſtabliſhed, agreed, i adjudged, and conſi- 
der d, that the ſaid oppreſſions, grievances, 
and damages in the ſume realm, from henee- 
| forth, ſhould not be ſuffered in any man- 


ner. And now it is ſhew d to gur loud the 


|-king in this preſeve parliament holden at 


Weſtminſter, at the utas of the purification 
of our Lady the five and twentieth year of 
his reign. of Exgland, and of Franes the 
twelfth; by the grievous complaints of all 
the;coramaens of this realm, that the griev- 
anecs; and miſchicfs,' afareſzid, de daily 
aboumd, to the greater damage and; de- 
truction of all his realm of England; mote 
than ever were *. EP that now 2 
late the biſhop of Name, by prucurement 9 

clerks — ear hach raſerued, and 
dach daily reſerve to his cellatiqn: gene- 
rally, and eſpecially, 24 well arehbiſno- 
-pricks, büſbopr ick abb qs, ond priarien 95 
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: all other dignities, and other benefices of 
England, which be of the advowry of 
people of holy church, and give the ſame 
. as. well to aliens as to denizens, and taketh 
of all ſuch benefices the firſt- fruits, and 
many other profits, and a great part of the 
treaſure of the ſaid realm is carried away, 
and diſpended out of the realm; by the 
purchaſers of ſuch benefices, and graces 
aforeſaid; and alſo by ſuch privy reſerva- 
tions many clerks advanced in this realm by 
their true patrons, which have peaceably 
holden their advancements by long time, 
be ſuddenly put out: whereupon the ſaid 
commons have pray'd our ſaid lord the 
king, that firh the right of the crown of 
England, and the law of the faid realm is 
: ſuch, that upon the miſchiefs and damages 
which happen to his realm, he ought, and 
is bound, by his oath. with the accord of 
his people in his parliament, thereof to 
make remedy and law, and in removing 
the miſchiefs and damages which thereof 
enſue, that it may pleaſe him thereupon. 
to ordain remed x. 
Our lord the king ſeeing the miſchiefs 
and damage before mentioned, and having 
regard to the ſaid ſtatute, made in the time 
-of his ſaid grandfather, and to the cauſes 
contained in the ſame; which ſtatute 
holdeth always his force, and was never 
defeated, repealed, or adnulled, in any 
point, and by ſo much he is bounden by 
bis oath, to cauſe the ſame to be kept as 
the law of his realm, though that by ſuf- 
ference and negligence it hath been ſithence 
attempted to the contrary: alſo having re- 
gard to the grievous complaints made to 
him by his people, in diverſe his parlia-; 
ments holden heretofore, willing to ordain 
-remedy for the great damages and: miſ- 
chiefs which have happened, and daily do 
happen te the church of England, by the 
ſaid cauſe; by the aſſent of all the great 
men, and the commonality of the ſaid 
realm, to the honour of God, and profit 
of the ſaid church of England, and of all 
his realm, hath ordered and eſtabliſhed, 
That the free elections of archbiſhops, 
biſhops, and all other dignities, and bene- 
ficos elective in England,” ſhall hold from 
henceforth in the manner as they were 
granted by the king's progenitors, and the 
a —— f ocher lors) founders of the 
- faid . dignities, and other benefices; and 
that all prelates, and other people of holy 
church, which have advowſons of any be- 


— 


. * nefices of king s gift, or of any of his pro- 


genitors, or of other lords and dotiors, to 
do divine ſervices, and other charges there- 
of ordained, ſhall have their collations and 
preſentments freely to the ſame, in the 
manner as they were infeoffed by their 
donors; and in caſe that reſervation, col- 
lation, or proviſion, be made by the court 
of Rome, of any archbiſhoprick; biſhop- 
rick, or other dignity, or benefice, in . 
ſturbance of the free elections, collations, 
or preſentations, aforenamed, which, at 
the ſame time of the voidance, that ſuch 
reſervations, collations, and proviſions, 
ought to take effect, our lord the king, 
and his heirs, ſhall have and enjoy for the 
ſame time the collations to the archbiſhop- 
ricks, and other dignities elective, which 
be of his advowry, ſuch as his progenitors 
had before that free election was granted, 
ſince that the election was firſt granted by 
the king's progenitors, upon a certain form 
and condit ion, as to demand licenſe of the 
king to chuſe, and, after the election, to 
have his royal aſſent, and not in other 
manner. hich conditions not kept, the 
thing ought, by reaſon, to reſort to its firſt 
nature. And if any ſuch reſervation,” pro- 
viſion, or collation be made, of any houſe 
of religion of the king's advowry, in di- 
ſturbance of free election, our ſovereign 
lord the king, and his heirs, ſhall have for 
that time the collation, to give this dignity 
to a convenient perſon; and, in caſe that 
collation, reſervation, or proviſion be made 
by the court of Rome, of any church pre- 
bend, or other benefices which be of the 
advowry of people of holy church, where- 
of the king is advowee paramount imme- 
diate, that at the ſame timè of the voidance, 
at which time the coHlation, ' reſervation, 

or proviſion ought to take effect, as afore 
is ſaid, the king, and his heirs thereof 
ſhall have the preſentment, or collation, 


r o. ? 


for that time. And ſo from time to time, 
whenſoever ſuch people of holy church 
ſhall be diſturbed of their preſentments, 
or collations, by ſuch reſervations, colla- 
tions, or proviſions, as afore is faid Ave 
ing to them the right of their advowſotis, 
and their preſentments, when no collation, 
or proviſion of the court of Rome is thereof 
made, where that the ſaid people of holy 
church ſhall or will, to the ſame benefices 
preſent, or make collation; and that their 
preſentees may enjoy the effect of their 
collations and preſentinents. And, in tlie 
ſame manner, every other lord, of What 
condition that he be, ſhall have the 


collations, 
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collations, or preſentments to the houſes of 
religion, which be of his advowry, and 
other benefices of holy church, which be 
pertaining to the ſame houſes. And if ſuch 
advowees do not preſent to ſuch benefices, 
within the half year after ſuch voidances, 
nor the biſhop of the place do nor give the 
ſame, by lapſe of time, within a month 
after half a year; that then the king ſhall 
have thereof the preſentments and colla- 
tions, as he hath of other of his own ad- 
vowry: and, in caſe that the preſentees of 
the king, or the preſentees of other pa- 
trons of holy church, or of their advowers, 
or they ro whom the king, or ſuch pa- 
crons, or advowees aforeſaid, have given 
benefices pertaining to their preſentments, 
or collations, be diſturbed by ſuch provi- 
ſors, ſo that they may not have poſſeſſion 
of ſuch benefices, by virtue of the preſent- 
ments, or collations, to them made, or that 
they which be in poſſeſſion of ſuch bene- 
fices be impeached upon their ſaid poſſeſ- 
fions by ſuch proviſors; then the ſaid pro- 
viſors, their procurators, executors, and no- 
taries, ſhall be attach d by their body, and 
brought in to anſwer; and, if they be con- 
vid, they ſhall abide in priſon, without 
being let co mainprife, or bail, or.otherwiſe 
delivered, tilt that they have made fine and 
ranſom to the king, at his will, and agree to 
the party that ſhall feel himſelf grieved: 
and, nevertheleſs, before that they be de- 
livered, they ſhall make full renunciation, 
and find fufficient ſurety, that they ſhall 
not attempt ſuch things, in time to come, 
nor ſue any proceſs by them, nor by other, 
againſt any man in the court of Rome, nor 
in any part elſewhere; for any ſuch impri- 
ſonments, or renunciations, nor any other 
thing depending of them. And, in caſe 
that any ſuch proviſors, procurators, exe- 
cutors, or notaries, be not found, that the 
exigent ſhall run againſt them, by due pro- 
ceſs, and that writs ſhall go forth to take 
theic bodies, in what parts they be found, 
as well at the king's ſuir, as at the ſuit of 
the party; and that, in the mean time, the 
king ſhall have the profits of ſuch benefices 
ſo occupied by ſuch proviſors, except ab- 
beys, priories, and other houſes which have 
colleges, or convents, and in ſuch houſes 
the colleges and convents ſhall have the 
profits; ſaving always to our lord the king, 
and to all other lords, their old right. 
And this ſtatute ſhall have place, as well 
of reſervations, collations, and provi- 
ſions, made and granted in times paſt a- 
gainſt them, which have not yet obtained 


corporal poſſeſſion of the benefices granted 
to them by the ſame reſervations, collations, 
and proviſions, as againſt all other, in time 
to come. And this ſtature ought. to hold 
place, and to begin at the ſaid utas. | 


Statute of Proviſors, 25 Edward III. 1350, 
Præmunire for ſueing in a foreign Realm, 
or Impeachment of Fudgment given. 

Chap. I. Firſt, becauſe it is ſhewed to 


| our lord the king, by the grievous and 


clamorous complaints of the great men and 
commons aforeſaid, how that diverſe of the 
people be and have been drawn our of the 
realm, to anſwer of things, whereof the 
cognizance pertaineth of the king's court; 
and alſo, that the judgments given in the 
ſame court be impeached in another court; 
in prejudice and diſheriſon of our lord the 
king, and of his crown, and of all the 
people of his faid realm, and to the un- 
doing and deſtruction of the common law 
of the ſame realm, at all times uſed. - 
Whereupon good deliberation had wich 
the great men, and other of his ſaid coun- 
ſel, it is aſſented, and accorded by our 
lord the king, and the great men and 
commons aforeſaid, that all the people of 
the king's liegance, of what condition that 
they be, which ſhall draw any out of the 
realm, in plea, whereof the cogniſance per- 
taineth to the king's court, or of things 
whereof judgments be given in the king's 
court, or which do ſue in any other court, 
to defeat or -impeach the judgments given 
in the king's court, ſhall have a day con- 
raining the ſpace of two months, by warn- 
ing, to be made to them, in the place 
where the poſſeſſions be which be in de- 
bare, or otherwiſe, where they have lands 
or other poſſeſſions, by the ſheriffs, or o- 
ther the king's miniſters, to appear before 
the king and his counſel, or in his chan- 
cery, or before the king's juſtices, in his 
places, of the one bench or the other, or 
before other the king's juſtices, which to 
the ſame ſhall be deputed, to anſwer in their 
proper perſons to the king, of the con- 
tempt done in his behalf. And if they 
come not at the ſaid day, in their proper 


| perſon, to be at the law, they, their pro- 


curators, attorneys, executors, notaries, and 
maintainers, ſhall, from that day forth, be 
put out of the king's protection, and their 
lands, goods, and chattels forfeir to the 
king, and their bodies, whereſoever they 
may be found, ſhall be taken, and im- 
priioned, and ranſom'd at the king's will. 
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And upon the ſame a writ ſhall be made to 
take them by their bodies, and to ſeize 
their lands, goods, and poſſeſſions into the 
king's hands; and if ic be return'd; that 
they be not found, they ſhall be put in exi- 
gent, and outlawed. Provided always, that 
at what time they come before, they be 
outlawed, and will yield them to the 
king's priſon, to be juſtified by che law, 
and to receive that which the court ſhall 
award in this behalf, that they ſhall be 
thereto receiv d. The forfeirure of the 
lands, goods, and chattels abiding in their 
force, if they do not yield them within 
the ſaid two months, as afore is ſaid. 


Statute 13. Richard II. 1389. 
Chap. II. 4 Confirmation of the Statute of 


Provifers made 25. Edward III. and the 


_ Forfeiture of him that accepteth a Bene- 
ice contrary to the Statute, 


And if any do accept of a benefice of 
holy church contrary ro this ſtature, and 
thac duly proved, and be beyond ſea, he 
ſhall abide exil'd, baniſh'd our of the realm 
for ever, his lands, and tenements, goods, 
and charrels, ſhall be forfeit to the king; 
and, if he be within the realm, he ſhall alſo 
be exiled, and baniſh'd, as afore is ſaid, 
and ſhall incur the ſame forfeiture, and take 
his way, ſo that he be out of the realm 
within ſix weeks after ſuch acceptation. 
And if any receive any ſuch perſon baniſh'd 
coming from beyond the ſea, or being with- 
in the realm after the ſaid ſix weeks, know- 
ing thereof, he ſhall alſo'be exiled, and ba- 
niſh'd, and incur ſuch forfeiture as afore is 
. ſaid; and that the procurators, notaries, 
executors, and ſummoners, have the pain, 
and forfeiture aforeſaid. 


Statute at Weſtminſter 15. Richard II. 
5 1391. | 
Chap. VI. Proviſſons for the Poor, and Vi- 


car in all appropriations. 


Becauſe divers damages, and hindrances 
oftentimes have happened, and daily do 
happen to the pariſhioners of divers places 


by the appropriation of benefices of the 


ſame places: It is agreed, and aſſented, that 
in every licenſe from henceforth to be made 
in the chancery of the appropriation of any 
pariſh church, it ſhall be exprefly contain'd, 


and compriſed, that the dioceſan of the place 


upon the appropriation of ſuch churches 
ſhall otdain, according to the value of ſuch 


churches, a convenient ſum of money to 
be paid, and diſtribured yearly of the fruits, 
and profits of the ſame churches by thoſe 
that will have the ſaid churches in proper 
uſe, and by their ſucceſſors, to the poor pa- 
riſhioners of the ſaid churches, in aid of 
their living, and ſuſtenance for ever; and 
alſo that the vicar be well, and ſufficiently 
endowed. 


Statutes at Weſtminſter 16. 
1392. 
Chap. V. Præmunire for purchaſing of Bulls 
From Rome. | 


Richard II. 


Whereas the commons of the realm in 
this preſent parliament have ſhew'd to our 
redoubred lord the king, grievouſly com- 
plaining, that whereas the ſaid lord our 
king, and all his liege people ought of 


right, and of old time were wont co fue 


in the king's court to recover their preſent- 
ments to churches, . prebends, and other 
benefices of holy church to the which they 
had _ to preſent, the cogniſance of 
plea of which preſentment belongeth only 
co the king's court of the old right of his 
crown, uſed, and approvedin the cime of all 
his progenitors kings of England; and when 
judgment ſhall be given in the ſame court 
upon ſuch a plea and preſentment, the arch- 
biſhops, biſhops, and other ſpiritual per- 
ſons which have inſtitution of ſuch bene- 
fices within cheir juriſdiction, be bound, 
and have made execution of ſuch judg- 
ments by the king's commandments of all 
the time aforeſaid, without interruption, 
(for another lay-perſon cannot make ſuch 
execution) and alſo be bound of right to 
make execution of many other of the king's 
commandment, of which right the crown 
of England hath been peaceably ſeized, as 
well in the time of our lord the king that 
now 1s, as-in the time of all his progeni- 
tors till this day; but now of late diverſe 
proceſſes be made by the biſhop- of Rome, 
and cenſures of excommunication upon 
certain biſhops of England, becauſe they 
have made execution of ſuch command- 
ments, to the open diſheriſon of the ſaid 


crown, and deſtruction of our faid lord the 


king, his law, and all his realm, if reme- 
dy be not provided. And alſo it is ſaid, and 
a common clamour is made, that the ſaid 
biſhop of Rome hath ordain'd, and pur poſed 
to tranſlate ſome prelates of the ſaid realm, 
ſome out of the realm, and ſome out of 
one biſhoprick to another within the ſame 

| e realm, 


hath been o 
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realm, without the king's aſſent and know- | 
lege, and without the aſſent of the prelates 
which ſo ſhall be tranſlated, which prelates 
be much profitable, and neceſſary to our 
ſaid lord the king, and to all his realm, by 
which tranſlations (if they ſhould be ſuf- 
fered) the Statutes of this realm ſhould be 
Uefeated, and made void: and his faid liege 

es of his counſel, without his aſſent, 
and againſt his will, carried away, and 
gotten out of his realm, and the ſubſtance, 
and treaſure of the realm ſhall be carried 
away, and ſo the realm deſtitute as well of 
counſel, as of ſubſtance, to the final de- 
ſtruction of the ſame realm: and ſo the 
crown of England, which hath been ſo 
free at all times, that it hath been in no 
earthly ſubjection, but immediately ſubject 
to God in all chings touching the regality 
of the ſame crown, and to none other, 
ſhould be ſubmitted to the pope, and the 
laws, and ſtatutes of the realm by him de- 
feated, and avoided at his will, in perpetual 
deſtruction of the ſoveraignty of the king 
our lord, his crown, his regality, and of all 
his realm; which God defend. | 

And moreover, the commons aforeſaid 
ſaid, that the ſaid things ſo atttempted be 
clearly againſt the king's crown, and his 
regality uſed and approved of the time of 
all his progenitors: wherefore they, and 
all the liege commons of the ſame realm 
will ſtand with our ſaid lord the king, and 
his ſaid crown, and his regality in the caſes 
aforeſaid, and in all other caſes attempted 
againſt him, his crown, and his regality in 
all points, to live, and to die. And more- 
over they pray the king, and him require 
by way of juſtice, that he would examine 
all the lords in the parliament, as well ſpi- 
ritual, as temporal ſeverally, and all the | 
ſtates of the parliament how they think 
of the caſes aforeſaid, which be ſo openly 
againſt the king's crown, and in deroga- 
tion of his regality, and how they will 
ſtand in the ſame caſe with our lord the 
king in upholding the rights of the ſaid 
crown, and regality. Whereupon the lords 
temporal ſo demanded have anſwered every 
one by himſelf, that the cafes aforeſaid be 
clearly in derogation of the king's crown, 
and of his regal, as it is well known, ar 

a long time known, and they 


will be with the fame crown, and regality 
in theſe caſes eſpecially, and in all other | 
caſes which ſhall be attempted againſt the 


ſame crown, and regalty in all points with 


| demanded of the lords ſpiritual there being, 
and the procurators of others being abſent, 
their advice, and will in all cheſe caſes; 
which lords, that is to ſay, the archbiſhops, 
biſhops, and other prelates being in the ſaid 
parliament ſeverally examin'd, making pro- 
teſtations that ir is not their mind to deny, 
or affirm that the biſhop of Rome may 
not excommunicate biſhops, nor that he 
may make tranſlation of prelates after 
the law of holy church, anſwer'd, and ſaid, 
that if any executions of proceſſes made in 
the king's court (as before)-be made by any, 
and cenſures of excommunication to be 
made againſt any biſhops of England, or 
any other of the king's liege people, for 
that they have made execution of ſuch com- 
mandments; and that if any execution of 
ſuch tranſlations be made by any prelates of 
the ſame realm, which prelates be very pro- 
fitable, and neceſſary to our ſaid lord the 
king, and to his ſaid realm, or that the 
ſage people of his counſel wichout his aſ- 
ſent, and againſt his will be removed, and 
carried out of the realm, fo that the ſub- 
ſtance and treaſure of the realm may be 
conſumed; that the ſame is againſt the 
king and his crown, as it is contain'd in the 
petition before named, And likewiſe the 
ſame procurators, every one by himſelf ex- 
amind upon the ſaid matters, have an- 
ſwer d and ſaid in the name, and for their 
lords, as the ſaid biſhops have ſaid and 
anſwer d; and that the ſaid lords ſpiritual 
will, and ovght to be with the king in thete 
caſes in lawfully maintaining of his crown, 
and in all other caſes touching his crown, 
and his regaſiry, as they be bound by their 
liegeance. Whereupon our ſaid lord the 
king by the aſſent aforeſaid, and at the re- 
queſt of his ſaid commons hath ordain'd and 
eſtabliſhed that if any purchaſe, or purſue, 
or cauſe to he purchaſed, or purſued in the 
court of Rome, or elſewhere, by any ſuch 
tranſlations, proceſſes, and ſentences of ex- 
communications, bulls, inſtruments, or any 
other things whatſoever which touch the 
king, againſt him, his crown, and his re- 
gality, or his realm, as is aforeſaid, and they 
which bring within the realm, or them re- 
ceive, or make thereof notification or any 
other execution whatſoever within the ſame 
realm, or without; that they, their notar ies, 
procurators, maintainers, abetters, fautors, 
and counſellors, ſhall be put out of che 
king's protection, and their lands, and te- 
nements, goods, and chattels, forfeit to our 


And moreover it was 


all cheir power. 


lard che king: and that they be attach'd by 
; their 


/ 
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their bodies, if they may be found, and 


brought before the king, and his counſel, 


there to anſwer to the caſes aforeſaid; or 
that proceſs be made againſt them by Præ- 
munire facias, in manner as it is ordered in 
other ſtatutes of proviſors: and other which 
do ſue in any court in derogation of the 
regaliry of our lord the king. 


Statute at Weſtminſter 2. Henry IV. 1400. 


Chap. XV. Abridg'd. The catholick 
faith, and the holy church amongſt all the 
kingdoms in the world hath been moſt de- 
voutly obſerv'd in England, and endowed, 
which hath not been troubled with hereſy, 
and therefore none ſhall preach withour 


the licenſe of the dioceſan of the ſame 


place: none ſhall preach, or write any book 
- contrary to the catholick faith, or the de- 
termination of the holy church : none ſhall 
make any conventicles of ſuch ſeats, and 
wicked doctrine, nor ſhall favour ſuch 
preacher. Every ordinary may convent be- 
fore him, and impriſon any perſon ſuſ- 

ected of hereſy : an obſtinate heretick ſhall 

burned before the people, 


Statute at Weſtminſter 4. Henry IV. 1402. 


Chap. XII. And that henceforth in every 
church ſo appropriated, or to be appropriated, 
a ſecular perſon be ordain'd vicar perpetual, 
canonically inſtitute, and induct, in the 
fame, and convenably endowed by the diſ- 
cretion of the ordinary to do divine ſervice, 
and to inform the people, and to keep hoſ- 
pitality there; except the church of Ha- 
denham aforeſaid ; and that no religious be 
in any wiſe made vicar in any church fo 
appropriated, or to be appropriated in any 
means in time to come. 


Statute at Glouceſter g. Henry IV. 1407. 
Chap. VIII. Abridg'd. Money ſhall not 


be carried out of the realm to the court of 
Rome. All ſtatutes made againſt proviſors, 
and tranſlations of archbiſhopricks, and 
biſhopricks confirm d. Elections of ſpiri- 


tual promotions ſhall be free, and not in- 


terrupted by the pope, or the king. A par- 
don granted by the king to all that have 
purchaſed proviſions, or tranſlation of bi- 
ſhopricks, c. | | 


ought to enjoy. 


Statute at Leiceſter 2. Henry V. 14 14. 


Chap. VII. Abridg'd. The intent of the 
herecicks, call'd Lollards, was to ſubvert the 
Chriſtian faith, the law of God, the church, 
and the realm. All officers of government 
ſhall be ſworn to aſſiſt the ordinaries in ex- 
tirpating of hereſies. A heretick convict 
ſnall forfeit all his fee ſimple, lands, goods, 
chattels; they which be indicted of - heref 
ſhall be deliver'd to the ordinaries. T 


Statute at Weſtminſter 8. Hen. VI. 1429. 


Chap. I. That all the clergy hereafter to 
be call'd to the convocation by the king's 
wric and their fervants, 'and familiars, ſhall 
for ever hereafter fully uſe, and enjoy ſuch 
liberty or defence in coming, tarrying, and 
returning, as the great men, and common- 
alty of the realm of England call'd, or to 
be call 'd to the king's parliament, do enjoy, 
and were wont to enjoy, or in time to come 


— 
v> 


The Form of an Oath ſometimes ” ken by the 
Biſhops, Abbots, &c. in England. 


(a) I Jobn biſnop, or abbot of M from 
this hour forward ſhall be faithful and obe- 
dient to St. Peter, and the holy church of 
Rome, and to my lord the pope, his ſucceſ- 
for, canonically entering. I ſhall not be of 
counſel, or conſent, that they ſhall loſe 
either life, or member, or ſhall be taken, 
or ſuffer any violence, or any wrong by any 
means; their counſel to me credited by 
them, their meſſengers, or letters I ſhall 
not willingly diſcover to any perſon. The pa- 
pacy of Rome, the rules of the holy fathers, 
and the royalty of St. Peter I ſhall help, 
and maintain, and defend againſt all men : 


the legate of the ſee apoſtolick going, and 


coming I ſhall honourably entreat; the 
rights, honours, privileges, authority of the 
church of Rome, and of the pope, and 
his ſucceſſors, I ſhall cauſe to be conſerv'd, 
defended, augmented, and promoted ; ſhall 
not be in council, treaty, or in any act, in 
which any thing ſhall be imagined againſt 
him, or the church of Rome, their rights, 
ſtates, honours, or powers; and if I know 
of any ſuch to be moved, or compaſſed, I 


ſhall reſiſt it co my power, and as ſoon as 1 


2 


* 
IS i » = 4. 


(a) Rymer. 


Can 
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can I ſhall advertiſe him, or ſuch as may 
give him knowledge. The rules of the 
holy father, decrees, ſentiments, diſpoſi- 
tions, reſervations, Fun and com- 
mandments apoſtolick, to my power, I ſhall 
keep, and cauſe to be kept of others. He- 
reticks, ſchiſmaticks, and rebels to our holy 
father and ſucceſſor I ſhall reſiſt, and per- 
ſecute to my power. I ſhall come to the 
ſynod when I am called, except I be letted 
by a canonical impediment. The gates of 


the apoſtles I ſhall viſit perſonally, or by 


my deputy. I ſhall not alien, or fell my 
| poſſeſſions without the pope's counſel. So 
help me God and the holy Evangeliſts. 


( A Lift of Errors charged upon theWickle- 

_ fiſts, by Thomas Waldenſis, and which 
the preſent Reformers acknowledge to be 
contrary to the Goſpel. 


I. Tis blaſphemy to own any head of 
the church beſides Chriſt. Walden. 
Tom. IV. Lib. il. At. I. cap. i 


2. Conſecrating churches, &c. are only 


tricks to get money. 
III. cap. Ivii. Son” FM 
. Biſhops differ not from prieſts. Tom. I. 

LI. ii. Art. III. cap. lx. 

4. Wicked 
Tom. II. Lib. ii. Art. III. cap. lxi. 

5. Tithes are meer alms. Tom. I. Lib. ii. 
Art. III. cap. lxtv. . 
6. Set forms of prayer are not obliga- 
tory. Tom. III. Lib. ii. Art. XXVI. 
cap. xxi. . 3 1 
F. Alms are not to be given to ſinners. 
| Tom. I. Lib. ii. Art. III. cap. lxxi. 

8. Dominion is founded in grace. Tom. I. 
Lib. iii. Art. I. cap. Ixxxi. „ 

9 Chriſt is only his humanity. Tom. I. 
Lib. i. Art. III. cap. xliv. SH 

10. God cannot deſtroy what he has 
made. Tom. I. Lib. i. Art. I. cap. x. 


Tom. I. Lib. ll. Art. 


(c) A Form of calling the Convocation in uſe 
between the time of the Statutes of Pro- 
viſors, and Appeals, and the Reign of King 
Henry VIII. 1 


Rex &c. Reverendiſſimo in Chriſto pa- 
tri A. Cantuarienſi archiepiſcopo, totius An- 
gliæ primati, & apoſtolicæ ſedis legato, ſa- 
lurem. Quibuſdam, arduis, & urgentibus 
negotiis defenſionem & ſecuritatem eccle- 


— * 


prieſts ceaſe to be prieſts. | 


| fiz Anglicanæ, ac pacem, tranquillitatem, 


& bonum publicum, & defenſionem regni 
noſtri, & ſubditorum noſtrotum ejuſdem 
concernentibus, vobis in fide & dilectione, 
quibus nobis tenemini, rogando mandamus, 
quatenus præmiſſis debito intuitu attentis, 
& ponderatis, univerſos & ſingulos epiſco- 
pos veſtræ provinciæ, ac decanos, & præco- 
nes ecclefiarum cathedralium, abbates, pri- 
ores, & alios electivos, exemptos, & non 
exemptos, nec non archidiaconos, conven- 
tus, capitula, & collegia, totumque clerum 
cujuſlibetdioceſis ejuſdem provinciæ, ad con- 
veniendum coram vobis in eccleſia Sancti 
Pauli Londini, vel alibi prout melius ex- 
pedire videritis, cum omni celeritate acco- 
moda modo debito convocari faciatis ad 


tractandum, conſentiendum, & concluden- 


dum ſuper præmiſſis, & aliis, quæ fibi cla- 
rius proponentur tunc, & ibidem, ex parte 


noſtra, Et hoc, ſicut nos, & ſtatum regni 


noſtri, & honorem, & utilitatem eccleſiæ 
prædictæ diligitis, nullatenus omittatis. Teſte 
meipſo &c. ö 


A Letter of Complaints ſent by the Nobles, 
and Commons . England, 70 Pope In- 
nocent IV. in ibe General Council of Lions 
Ann. 1245. taken from Matthew Paris, 
Fol. 188, and tranſlated into Engliſh by 
John Fox, 25th of Henry III. 


Our mother the church of Rome we love 


with all our hearts as our duty is, and covet 


the increaſe of her honour with ſo much 
affection as we may, as to whom we ought 
always to fly for refuge, whereby the grief 
lying upon the child may find comfort at 
the mother's hand; which ſuccour the mo- 
ther is bound ſo much the rather to impart 
to her child, how much more kind and 
beneficial ſhe findeth him in relieving her 
neceſſity; neither is it to the ſaid our mo- 


| ther unknown, how beneficial and bounti- 


ful a giver the realm of England hath been 
now of long time, for the more amplifying 
of her exaltation, as appear'd by our yearly 
ſubſidy, which we term by the name of 
Peter-pence. Now the ſaid church, not con- 
rent, with this yearly ſubſidy, hath ſent di- 


verſe legates for other contributions at di- 


verſe and ſundry times to be tax d, and levied 


out of the ſame realm, all which contribu- 


tions and taxes, notwithſtanding, have been 
lovingly and liberally granted. 


wth 4 ah ht 


— 


0) Fuller's Church Hiſt. Collier's Eceleſ. Hiſt. 


(e Fuller's Eccleſ Hin. 


Yyy Furthermore, 
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Furthermore, neither is it unknown to 


your fatherhood, how our fofe- fathers like 


good Catholicks, both loving, and fearing 
their Maker, for the ſoul's health as well 


£43 Gia} 


of themſelves as of their progenitors, and 


fücceſſors alſo, have founded monaſteries, 
and largely have endowed, the ſame both 
with their own proper lands, and alſo patro- 
nages of benefices, whereby ſuch religious 
perſons, profeſſing the firſt and chiefeſt 
perfection of holy religion in their monaſ- 
ter ies, might with more peace and tranquil- 
lity occupy themſel ves devoutly in God's 
ſervice, as to the order appertain d, and alſo 
their clerks preſented by them into their 


benefices might ſuſtain the other exterior 


labours for them in that ſecond order of re- 
ligion, and ſo diſcharge, and defend them 
from all hazards; ſo that the faid religious 
monaſteries cannot be defrauded of thoſe 
their patronages, and collations of bene- 
fices, but the ſame muſt touch us alſo very 


near, and work intolerable grief unto our 


hearts. 

And now ſee, we beſeech you, which is 
lamentable to behold, What injuries we 
ſuſtain by you and your predeceſſors, who, 
not conſidering thoſe our ſubſidies, and 
contributions Above remember'd, do ſuffer 
alſo your ITralians and foreigners (which 
be out of number) to be poſſeſſed in our 
churches and benefices in England, per- 
taining to the right and patronage of thoſe 
Ent e aforeſaid ; which foreigners 
neither defending rhe ſaid religious per- 
ſons, whom they ought to ſee to, nor yet 


ation of 


£ 
— 


the church, and governor of the land. 


more emoluments of mere rents than doth 
the king himſelf, being both the tutor of 


Furthermore, whereas, at the firſt cre- 
our papacy, we were in good 


hope, a yet are, thar, by means of your 


þ 


4 
1 
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unto you, Fun 


fatherly goodneſs, we ſhould enjoy our 
franchiſes, and free collation of our bene- 
fices, and donatives, to be reduced again to 
the former ſtate: now cometh another 
grievance, which we cannot bur fignify 
us above meaſure, which 
we receive by M. Martinus, who entering 
late into our land, without leave of our 
king, with greater power than ever was 
ſeen before in any legate ; altho' he beareth 
not the ſtate and ſhew of a legate, yet he 
hath doubled the doings of a legate, charg- 
ing us every day with new mandates and 
ſo moſt extremely hath opprefled us; firſt, 
in beſtowing and giving away our bene- 
fices, if any were above 30 marks, as ſoon 
as they were vacant, to Halian perſons; 
ſecondly, after the deceaſe of the ſaid 1:a- 
Hans, unknowing to the patrons, he hath 
intruded other Talians therein, whereby 
the true patrons have been ſpoiled and de- 
frauded of their right; thirdly, the ſaid 
M. Martinus yet alſo. ceaſeth not to aſſign 
and confer ſuch benefices ſtill to the like 
perſons, and.ſome he reſerveth to the dona- 
tion of the apoſtolick ſee; and extorteth 
moreover from religious houſes immode- 
rate penſions, excommunicating and in- 
terdicting whoſoever dareth gainſtand him. 
Wherefore, foraſmuch as the ſaid M. Mar- 


- 


tin hath ſo far extended his juriſdiction, to 

the great perturbation of the whole realm, 

and no leſs derogation to our king's privi- 

lege, to whom it hath been fully granted 
by the ſee apoſtolick, that no legate ſhould 

have to do in his, land, but ſuch-as he, by 

ſpecial letters, did ſend for; we, with mol? 

humble devotion, beſeech you, that as a 

good father will always be ready to ſup- 

port his child, fo your fatherhood will 
reach forth your hand of compaſſion to re- 
lieve us, your humble children, from theſe 
grievous oppreſſions. And tho' our lord 


having the Ianguage, whereby they may 
inſtru& the flock, take no regard of their 
ſouls, but utterly leave them of wild wolves 
to be devoured: wherefore, it may truly 
be ſaid of them, that they are no good 
ſhepherds. Neither do they keep any hoſ- 
pitaliry, but only take up the rents of thoſe 
benefices, carry ing them out of the realm, 
wherewith our brethren, our nephews, | 


a © 


and our kinsfolks, might be ſuſtained, who 
could and would dwell upon them, and 
employ ſuch exerciſes of mercy and hoſpi- 
rality, of their duty required ; whereof a 


- 


.. great number now, for mere neceſſity, are 


laymen, and fain to fly out of the realm. 
And now, to the intent more fully to 


ſatisfy you of the truth, ye ſhall under- 


ſtand, that che ſaid Italians and ſtrangers 
receiving of yearly rents out of England 
not ſo little as 60000-marks by year, be- 


ſides other avails, and exciſes deducted, do 
reap, in the ſaid our kingdom of England, 


and -king. being a Catholick prince, and 
wholly given to his devotions, . and ſervice 
of Chriſt Jeſvs our Lord, ſo that he re- 
ſpecteth not the health of his own body, 

will fear and reverence the ſee gpoſtolick. 
and as a devout ſon of the church cf Roe 
deſireth nothing more than to advance the 

eſtate and honour of the ſame; yet we 

which travail in his affairs bearing the heat 

and 
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and burthen of the day, and whoſe duty, 
together with him, 1s to tender the pre- 


ſervation of the publick wealth; neither 
can patiently ſuffer ſuch oppreſſions, ſo de- 
teſtable ro God and man, and grievances ! 


intolerable ; neither, by God's grace, will 
ſuffer them, through the means of your 
godly 


may it pleaſe your fatherhood, we beſeech 


you to accept this our fupplication, who, | 


in ſo doing, ſhall worthily deſerve of all 
the lords and nobles, and the whole com- | 
monality of the reatm of England, condign 
and ſpecial thanks accordingly. : 


(d) 4 Letter of Pope Martin V. to John Duke 
of Bedford, concerning the Acts of Præ- 
munire and ill Treatment of the Legate 
Apoſtolick, 2 7ch of May, 7th of Henry VI. 


Martinus epiſcopus ſervus ſervorum 
Dei, dilecto filio nobili viro Johanni 
duci Bedford ſalutem, & apoſtolicam be- 
neditionem. Quamvis dudum in regno 
Angliæ juriſdictio Romanæ eccleſiæ, & li- 
berras ecclefiaſtica fuerit oppreſſa rigore il- 
lius execrabilis ſtatuti, quod omni dwinz 
& humanæ rationi contrarium eſt; tamen 
non fuit ad tantam violentiam prolapſum, 
ut in ſedis apoſtolicæ nuntios, & legates, 
manus temere mitterentur ſicut noviſſime 
factum eſt, in perſona dilecti filii Johannis 
de Oiſis palatii apoſtolici cauſarum audi- 
toris, & in præfato regno nuntii, & col- 
lectoris noſtri, quem audivimus ex hac 
ſola cauſa, quod literas apoſtolicas noſtro 
nomine præſentabat, fuiſſe per aliquos de 
ipſo regno carceribus mancipatum. Quæ 
injuria nobis, & apoſtolicæ ſedi illata, ani- 
mum noſtrum affecit admiratione, turba- 
tione, & moleſtia ſingulari. Miramur 
enim, ſtupeſcimus, & dolemus, quòd tam 
fedum & turpe facinus in illo-regno-com- 


remedy, which we well hope and 
truſt of you ſpeedily to obtain. And thus, 


2 6M oe a" — 


; nil aliud quam ſalutem animarum, hono- 
rem regni, & per omnia paternas, & ſanc- 
tas 2dmonitiones continerent. Fuit enim 
ſemper, etiam apud Gentiles qui nullam 
tenerent vere fidei rationem, inviolabile no- 
| men nuntii, atque legati; etiamſi ab hoſtibus 
mitterentur, ſemper ſalvi: & hodie apud 
| Sarabenos & Turcas, a quibus tuto deſti- 
nantur legationes, & literæ, et iamſi illis, ad 
quos deferuntur, moleſtæ ſint, & injurioſæ. 


Et nuntius noſter vir humanus, & mode 
ratus, & continua converſatione norifſimus 
in regno Angliæ, quod devotione, & ęultu di- 
vino, ſe jactat omnes alias Chriſtianas na tiones 
ſuperare, tur piter captus eſt, nikil impium, 
nec hoſtile deferens, ſed luteras ſalytares & 
juſtas. Sed reuereantur aliquando illi, qui fic 
oontumaciter & ſuperbe ecclefiam Dei 
contemnunt, & ſedis apoſtolic auchorita- 
tem, ne ſuper iſtos eveniat juſta punitio ex 
Chriſti zudicio, qui eam inſtituit & fundavit. 
Caveanr, ne tot cumulatis offenſis Deum 
irritent ad ultionem,, & darditatem ſapplieii 
gravitate eompenſent. Non videbatur eis 
ſatis, offendiſſe Deum ſtatuta capdendo 
contra vicarium ejus, gontra ęgeleſa m, & 
eccleſiæ caput, niſi pertinacitar Perſevę- 
rantes in malo propoſito, in nuntium apoſ- 
tolicum violentas manus injicerent? Quod 
non dubitamus tuæ excellentiæ, que ęcgle- 
fie & regni honorem diligit, diſplicere ; 
& certi ſumus, quod fi fuiſſes in Anglia, pro 
tua naturali prudentia, & pro fide, & de- 
votione quam geris erga nus, & ęeęcleſiam 
Dei, illos incurrere in hunc furorem nulla- 
tenus permiſſiſſes. Verum cum non ſolum 
ipfis qui hoc fecerunt, ſed toti regno magna 
aceiderit ignomigia, & dietim, ſi ,perigye- 
rabit in errore,:accefſura, ſit major, generoſi- 
tatem tuam, in qua valde confidimuy, ex- 
hortamur, & affectuoſe rogamus, ut circa 
hæc provideas prout ſapientiæ rue videbi- 
tur, honori noſtro, & eccleſtæ, ae ſaluti 


miſſum ſit contra ſedem beati Petri, & nun- SS. Apoſtolos, 6 calend. Junii, Eontif. 
tios ejus, preſertim cum literæ illæ noſtræ I noſtri an. 12. 7429/7 : 
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The CHURCH Hiſtory of ENGL AND. 


ARTICLE II. 


LE” nearer to the Reformation. 


The Sub ance 0 everal 455 of Daene concerning Eccle efraſtical A airs, durin 
. 2 the yy of King Henry VIII. . 4 


ATatute 14th Henry vm. Chap. VIII. 
That the ſix clerks in chancery, for- 
merly: not eee to have wives, now 
may marry. 
Statute 2 Iſt Henry VIIL Chap. v. The 


ordinary's power is explained, as to the 
probate of Fills, and adminiſtration of che 


effects of the inteſtare, and ſeveral * ſes 


redreſſed, as to fees, &c. 
Statute 2 iſt Henry VIII. Chap. XII. 


Concerning ſpiritual perſons taking certain 


farms not belonging to the church. Againſt 


their trafficking, or obtaining pluralities, 


unleſs in caſes ſpecified. Alſo concerning 
reſidence, when to be required, or diſ- 


E with. Againſt ſpiritual perſons 


eeping tan-houſes, or brew-houſes. 

Statute 2ad Henry VIII. Chap. XIV. 
The aneient laws of ſanctuary reviewed, 
and ſeveral abuſes corrected. 
Statute 22d Henry VIII. Chap. Xv. The 
king eneral pardon to his ſpiritual ſub- 
\ of al all offences committed 
— of Proviſors, Proviſions, and Præ- 
mugire, and many other penalties, except- 
ing treaſon;! murder, felony, GS. 
Statute 24th Henry VIII. Chap. 
For the reſtraint of appeals. All cecle. 
ſiaſtical cauſes to be determined in Eng- 


land. Thoſe chat n to Rane 1 incur a 


1 F207. 

Statute 2 Mary VIII. Chap. XIX. 
The oc of the clergy required. 
Ide convocation not to. aſſemble bur by 
the king $:writ, nor to publiſn any conſtitu- 
tions without his approbation. The king 

o appoint thirty-rwo perſons to draw u 

A body of 22 Appeals © 
be made in chancery. The law of præ- 
munire confirmed, againſt all that ſue in 
the court of Rome. 

Statute 25th Henry VIII. Chap. XX. 
Againſt payment of firſt- fruits to the ſee of 
Rome. The king is impowered to nomi- 
nate biſhops by letters patent. 


-.. Statute 250 Henry VIII. Chap. XXI.“ 


The payment of Peter- pence forbidden, as 
alſo all diſpenſations from Rome. Diſpen- 


againſt the- 


ations in ſpiritual matters, for the future, 
to be granted by the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, the parliament, &c. A proteſta- 
tion that there is no deſign to make any 
change in the articles of religion. The 
king by his commiſſioners may viſit col- 
leges, monaſteries, and places exempt: 
None are to go out of England to a general 
council. Abbots, Sc. are to take no oaths 
to the ſee of Rome. 

Statute 25th Henry VIII. Chap. XXII. 
Relating to the ſucceſſion. The divorce 
from Catharine declared juſt. Catharine 
to be ſtiled dowager to prince Artbur. The 


marriage of Ann Bullen declared lawful. 


Miſpriſion of treaſon to mutter any thing 
againſt the ſaid marriage. An oath made 
to the ſame purpoſe, and all refuſing it to 
be guilty of miſpriſion of treaſon. _ 

Statute -26th Henry VIII. Chap. I. De- 
claring king Henry VIII. head of the 
church of England. 

Statute 26th Henry VIII. Chap. II. An 
oath of ſubmiſſion to the iſſue by Ann 
Bullen. 

Statute 26th Henry, VIII. Chap. III. 
The firſt-· fruits, Ic. ſettled upon the king. 

Statute 26th Henry VIII. Chap. XIII. 


Deelaring it high treaſon to wiſh, or deſire 


by words, or writings, any bodily. harm to 
the king, or to deny him his titles, or to 
publiſh him to be a ſchiſmatick, heretick, 
infidel, Sc. | 
Statute ,26th Hows VIII. Chap. XIV. 
F or nominating and conſecrating ſuffragans. 
Statute 27th Henry VIII. Chap. XXIV. 
For ſeizing all monaſteries not exceeding 
in rents 200 J. per annum, with all their 


jewels, goods, &c. which, together with 


the lands, are. beſtowed upon the king. 


Certain rights are ſecured to the founders 


and patrons, and hoſpitality to be Kept 
upon the fire of che houſes. 

Statute 3 iſt Henry VIII. Chap. XIII. 
For diſſolving the greater monaſteries, and 
beſtowing the lands, Sc. upon the king. 
The rights of patrons ſecured, if they are 


not abbots, priors, Cc. 
Statute 
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Statute 3 iſt Henry VIII. Chap. XIV. 


Of the fix articles againſt the Goſpel lers. 
Statute 32d Henry VIII. Chap. XXIV. 
For diſſolving the houſe of St. Jobn of Je- 


ruſalem. 


Statute 32d Henry VIII. Chap. XXV. 
For diſſolving the marriage between the 


king and princeſs Ann of Cleve, _ | 
Statute 33d Henry VIII. Chap. XXI. 
Queen Catharine Howard attainted of trea- 
ſon, for her incontinency, and J. R. TJ. C. 
and F. D. her complices involved in the 
ſame, all their lands, goods, &c, being 
forfeit. It ſhall be-lawful for any of the 
king's ſubjects, if themſelves do perfectly 
know, or by vehement preſumption do 
ightneſs of body in her which ſhall be the 
queen of this realm, to diſcloſe the ſame 
co the king, or ſome of his counſel; but 
chey ſhall not openly blow it abroad, or 
whiſper ir, until it be divulged by the 
king, or his counſel. If the king, or any 
of his ſucceſſors, ſhall marry a woman 
which was before incontinent; if ſhe con- 
ceal the ſame, it ſhall be high-treaſon; and 
ſo it ſhall be in any other knowing it, and 
not revealing it to the king, or one of his 
counſel, before the ſaid marriage, or with- 
in twenty days after. If the queen, or 
wife of the prince ſhall, by writing, meſſage 
words, tokens, or otherwiſe, move any o- 
ther to have carnal knowledge with them, 
or any others ſhall move either of them to 
that end, then the aa ſhall be ad- 
judged guilty of high-treaſon. 
f — 34th Henry VIII. Chap. XIX. 
For payment of penſions out of the abbey- 
lands. ; 
S Statute 35th Henry VIII. Chap. I. For 
eſtabliſhing the ſucceſſion, viz. after prince 
Edward the crown is to come to princeſs 
Mary, then to princeſs Elizabeth; and they 


dying without iſſue, the king is impowered | 


to ſettle the remaining ſucceſſion, by will, 
or letters patent. An oath, is appointed 
againſt the authority of the ſee of Rome. 
Statute 35th Henry VIII. Chap. III. De- 


claring the king defender of the faith, and 


on earth the ſupream head in England. 


Statute 37th Henry VIII. Chap. IV. For 


ſeiaing colleges, hoſpitals, chanteries, &c. 
and beſtowing their revenues upon the 
king. kg E iin 


_ any will, act, or condition of 


God, 


Statute 37th Henry VIII. Chap. XVII. 
That all eccleſiaſtical in England jutil- 
diction flows from the kings; and that do- 
ctors of the civil law may marry. 5 


(e) Form of an Oath to be talen to the Iſſue 
of the Body of Ann Bullen. 

Le ſhall ſwear to bear faith; truth, and 
obedience all only to the king's majeſty, 
and to his heirs, of the body of his moſt 
dear and intirely beloved | lawful - wife: 
queen Ann begotten, and to be begotten; 
and further, to the heirs of our ſoverain 
lord, according to the limitation in the ſta- 
tute made for that ſurety of his ſucceſſion 
in the crown of this realm mentioned, and 
contained, and not to any other within 


this realm, nor foreign authority, or po- 


tentate. And in caſe any oath be made, 
or hath been made by you, to any perſon 
or perſons, that ye do repute the ſame as 
vain and annihilate; and that to your cun- 
ning, wit, and uttermoſt of your power, 
without guile, fraud, or other undue 
mean, ye ſhall obſerve, keep, maintain, 
and defend the ſaid act of ſueceſſion, and 
all the whole effects and contents thereof, 
and all other acts and ſtatutes made in 
confirmation, or for execution of the ſam 
or for any thing therein contained. And 
this ye ſhall do againſt all manner of per- 
ſons, of what eſtate, dignity, degree, or 
condition ſoever they be; and in no wiſe to 
do or attempt, or to your power ſuffer to 
be done or attempted, directly or indi- 
rely, any thing or things, privately or 
apertly, to the let, hinderance, damage, 
or derogation thereof, or of any part of the 
ſame, by any manner of means, or for 
any manner of pretence. So help you 
and all ſaints, and the holy evange- 


liſts. 


Statute abridged 34 and 35ch Hen. VIII. | 


| _ Recourſe muſt be had to the catholick.. 


and apoſtolick church for the deciſion of 
controverſies, and therefore all books of 
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or maintained contrar 


terly teſtify, | 
that reicher abe ſes, nor che biſhop of 
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A. D. 1540, or to be fer forth by the king, 
ſhall be abvliſhed. No printer or book- 
ſeller ſhall utter any of the aforeſaid books. 
No perſon ſhall play in ihcerludes, ſing, or 
rhime contrary to the ſaid doctrine. No 
perſon [thell rtain any Exgiiſo books, or 
writings cancetbing wetter ageinſt the holy 
and bleſſed ſacrament of the altar, or for 
cke maititenetice of Anubaptiſts, or other 
baokgaboligied by the king's proclamation. 
There hall+be no hnnotations or preambles 
in Bibles, or New Teſtaments in Engl iſb. 
The Bible all not be read in Engliſb in 
any church. Nowomen, or artifieers, pren- 
rices, journeymien; ſerving men of the de- 
grees of yeomen,” or under, huſbandmen, 
or labourers; Mall read the New Tefta- 
ment in Rugiiſo Nothing ſhall be taught 
to the king's in- 
ſtructions. And if any ſpiritual perſon 

ch; teach, or maintain any thing con- 
trary to che kitig'y inſtructions, or determi- 
nations made, or to be made, and ſhall be 
thereof convict, he ſhall, for his firſt offence, 
recant; for his ſecond, abjure, and bear a 
faggot; and, for his third, ſhall be adjudged 
a heretick, and be burned,” and loſe all his 
goods and ehattelss. r 

zin CHU... + 


(f) Form & an Oath to be taken by all 
"Perſons duand, Graduates of the Uni- 

" warfitits, Ke. the "Refuſal whereof wat 

* declared High-Treafon. 

(3. FU OLE D133 5: - Wt 


, AR having now the. vail of dark- 
neſs of che uſurped power, authority, and 


joriſdiction af the ſee and biſnop of Rome, 


clearly taken away from my eyes, do ut- 
and deelare in my conſcience, 


Rome, nor any foreign poteſtate hath, 
nor ought hade any juriſdiction, power, 
or authority, within this realm, neither 
by God's law, nor by any other juſt law, 
of means: And though by ſufference, and 


abuſe in times paſt, they aforeſaid have 


pech and viedicated'a feigned and un- 


la power and juriſdiction within this 
realm Which hath been ſupported till 


few-yoads paſts therefore becauſe it might 
be Tod. thought thereby that I 
took, ior tale it for "juſt and good, I 
herofore nom do elearly and frankly 
renounee, teſuſe, relinquiſh, and forſake 


„ 9 : OE 


that pretended authority, power, and ju- 
riſdiction, both of the fee and biſhop of 
Rome, and of all other foreign powers; 
and that I ſhall never conſent, nor agree, 
that the aforeſaid ſee, or biſhop of Rome, 
or any of their ſucceſſors ſhall practiſe, 
exerciſe, or have any manner of aurhori- 
ty, juriſdiction, or power, within this realm, 
or any other the king's realms or domini- 
ons, nor any foreign poteſtate, of what 
eſtate, degree; or condition ſoever he be: 
but that 1 ſhall reſiſt the ſame at all times, 
to the uttermoſt of my power; and chat 1 
ſhall bear faith, truth, and true allegiance 
to the king's majeſty, and to his heirs and 
ſucceſſors, declared, or hereafter to be de- 
clared by the authority of the act made 
in the ſeſſion of the parliament holden at 
We minſter the fourteenth day of January, 
in the five and thirtieth year, and the ſaid 
act made in the eight and twentieth year 
of the king's majeſty's reign; and that 1 
ſhall accept, repute, and take the king's 
majeſty, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, (when 
they, or any of them ſhall enjoy his place) 
to be the only ſupreme head on earth, un- 
der God, of the church of England and 
Ireland, and of all other his highnefs's 


| dominiens; and that with my body, cun- 


ting, wit, and uttermoſt of my power, 
without guile, fraud, or other undue means, 
I ſhall obſerve, keep, maintain, and defend 
all the king's majeſty's ſtiles, titles, and 
rights, with the whole effects and contents 
of the acts provided for the fame, and all 
other acts and ſtatutes made, or tò be made 
within this tealm, in or for that purpoſe, 

and the derogation, extirpation, and ex- 

tinguiſhment of the uſurp'd and the pre- 
tended authority, power, and juriſdiction 
| of the ſee and biſhop of Rome, and all o- 
ther foreign potentares, as afore. And alfo 
as well the faid ſtatute made in the faid 
eight asd twentieth year, as the ſtatute 
made in the fame ſeſſioti of the parliament 


e rr. „ 


holden the five and thirtiech” year of the 
| king's majeſty's reign, for eſtabliffrment 
and deelaration of his highneſs's ſucceſſion, 
and all acts and ſtatudes mide; and to be 
made, bare m and corroboration 
of the king's majeſty s power and ſupre- 
and of Ireland, and of other the king's 
dominions, I ſhall alſo defend and maintain 
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with my body and goods, and with all my 
wit and power. And this I ſhall do againſt 
all manner of perſons, of what eſtate, dig- 
nity, degree, or condition they be, and in 
no wiſe do, or attempt, nor to my power 
ſuffer, or know to be done, or atrempred, 
directly or indirectly, any thing or things, 
privily or apertly, to the. lett, hinderance, 
damage, or derogation of any of rhe ſaid 


ſtatutes, or of any part of them, by any 


manner of means, or for, or by any man- 
ner of pretence. And in caſe any oath 
hath been made by me, to any perſon or 

ons, in maintenance, defence, of fa- 
vour of the ſee and biſhop of Rome, or his 
authority, juriſdiction, or power, of againſt 
any the ſtatutes aforeſaid, I repute the fame 
as vain and annihilate, and ſhall wholly 
and truly obſerve and keep this oath. So 
help me God, all ſaints, and the holy e- 
vangeliſts. | | | 


g Breve Diſpenſationis pro Matri monio 
inter Henricum & Catharinam. 


Julius papa fecundus epiſcopus, ſervus 
ſervorum Dei, dilecto, &c. Dilecte fili & 
dilecta in Chriſto filia; ſalutem, & apoſ- 
tolicam benedictionem. Romani pontificis 
præcellens authoritas conceſſa fibi. deſuper 
utitur poteſtate prout perſonarum, nego- 
tiorum, & temporis qualitate penſata, id 
in domino conſpicit, falubriter expedire. 
Oblatæ nuper nobis pro parte veſtra petiti- 
onis ſeries continebat: quod cum alias 
tu filia Catharina, & tunc in humanis 
agens quondam Arthurus chariſſimi in 
Cbriſto filii noſtri Henrici Anglia regis 
illuſtris primogenitus (pro confervandis 
pacis, & amicitiæ nexibus, & fœderibus 
inter chariſſimum in Chriſto filium 
noſtrum Ferdinandum regem, & cha- 
riſſnam in Chriſto filiam noſtram re- 
ginam Catholicos. Hiſpaniarum & Siciliz, 
ac præfatum Angliæ regem & reginam) 
mattimonium per verba legitime de pre- 
ſenti contraxiſſetis, illudque carnali copula 


forſan conſummaviſſetis; quia tamen diu- 


tius Atthurus, prole ex hujuſmodi matri- 
monio non ſuſcepta, deceſſit, & hujuſmodi 
vinculum pacis, & amicitiæ inter prefatos 
regem & reginam ita diutius permansat: 


ad hoc ut firmner' vtroſimiliter non per- 
duraret niſi etiam illud alio aſſinitatis vin- 


* 


culo: confoveretur & confirmaretur, Ex 
his, & certis aliis de cauſis eonſideratis, 
matrimonium inter vos per verba le- 
gitime de preſenti contrahere. Sed quia 
deſiderium veſtrum in præmiſſis adimplere 
non poteſtis diſpenſatione apoſtolica deſu- 
per non obtenta; nobis propterea hHumili- 
ter ſupplicari feciſtis, ut vobis providere 
in præmiſſis de opportuna diſpenſationis 
gratia de benignitate apoſtolica dignare- 
mur. Nos igitur qui inter ſingulos Chriſti 
fideles amœnitatem, præſertim inter Catho- 
licos reges, & principes pacis & concor- 
diæ unitatem vigere intenſis defidetiis affec- 
ramus, vos & quemliber yeſtrum a qui- 
buſcunque excommunicationis, ſuſpenſionis, 
& interdicti, aliiſque ecclefiaſticis ſententiis, 
cenſuris, & pœnis, a jure, vel ab horhing 
quavis occaſione, vel cauſa, latis, ſi quibus 
quomodolibet innodati, eximus, ad ef- 
fectum duntaxat præſentium conſequen- 
dum, harum ſerie abſolventes, & abſolu- 
tos fore cenſentes. Hujuſmodi, his, & aliis 
caufis animum noſtrum moventibus, hu- 
juſmodi ſupplicationibus inclinati vobiſcum 
ut (impedimento aliquo affinitatis hujuſ- 
modi ex præmiſſis proveniente, ac conſti- 
tutionibus, ac ordinationibus apoſtolicis, 
ceteriſque contrariis nequaquam obſtanti- 
bus) matrimonium per verba legitime de 
prefenti inter vos contrahere, & in eo poſt» 
quam contractum fuerit (atiamſi jags 
forſan) remanere,. libere, & lidite vateatis, 
authoritate apoſtolica per preſentes, diſpen- 
ſamus, & quatenus ſorſan jam mattimo- 
nium inter vos hactenus de facto publice 
& clandeſtine contraxeritis, ac carnali co- 
pula conſummaveritis, diſpenſamus: a0 vos, 
& quemlibet veſtrum fi contraxiſtis (ut 
præfertur) licite retnanere valeatis authori- 
tate apoftolica tenore preſentium de ſpecia · 
li dono gtatiæ, ab enceſſu hujuſmodi, & 
ab omni excommounicationis ſententia quam 
propreres incurriſtis eadem authoritate ab- 
ſoluimos. Ac etiam vobiſcum ut in hujuſ- 
modi matrimonio ſic de facto contracto re- 
matters, feu illud de novd inter vos contra- 
here; libere; & licite valeatis, fimiliter; dif 
penſamus; prolem ex hujuſmodi matrimo- 
nio five contracto; five conmrahendo, legici- 
mam dacernentes. Volumus autem quod 
ſi hujuſmodi matrimoniĩum de fatto con 
traxixis ut eonfeſſor pur vos, & quomlibat 
veſtrum eligendus, painicencans ſalutarom 


proptsrea vobis imungat; quam adimplers . 
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teneamini. Nulli ergo omnino hominum 
liceat hanc paginam noſtræ abſolutionis, 
diſpenſationis, & voluntatis infirmare, vel 
ei auſu temerario contraire. Si quis au- 
tem hoc præſumpſerit indignationem om- 
nipotentis Dei, ac beatorum Petri & Pauli 
apoſtolorum ejus ſe noverit incurſurum. 
Datum Romæ apud ſanctum Petrum ſub 
annulo piſcatoris 7 calend. Januarii an. in- 
carnationis Dominicæ 1503. pontificatus 
noſtri an. primo. 


( Bull of Pope Leo X. whereby the Title of 
Defender of the Faith is conferred upon 


King Henry VIII. | 
Leo biſhop, ſervan t of the ſervants of 


God, to his moſt dear ſon Henry, king of 


England, defender of the faich, all health 
and happineſs. God having call'd us (al- 


though infinitely unworthy of it) to the go- 


vernment of the whole church, we bend 


all our thoughts to promote the catholick 


faith (without which none can be ſaved) 
and labour by all means (as belongs to our 
duty) to make uſe of, and promote all ſuch 
helps as have been wiſely ordained for 
che preſerving the integrity of Chriſtian 
faith amongſt all, but moſt eſpecially a- 
mongſt princes, and to ſuppreſs the endea- 
vours of thoſe who labour to corrupt it 
by lies, and falſe doctrines. And as other 
biſhops of Rome our predeceſſors have been 
accuſtomed to confer ſpecial favours upon 
catholick princes, according to the exigency 
of times and affairs; eſpecially upon ſuch 
as have not only been unmoveable in their 
obedience to the holy Roman catholick 


church, with an intire faith, and fervent 


the tempeſtuous times, and 
raging jous fury of ſchiſmaticks and 
hereticks; but likewiſe as legitimate chil- 
dren, and ſtout champions of the ſame 

church, have oppoſed themſelves both tem- 
porally, and ſpiritually, againſt the mad 
fury of ſuch ſchiſmaticks and hereticks as 
have oppoſed it; ſo we alſo deſire to extol 
your majeſty with condign and immortal 

iſes for your excellent, and immortal 
works, and actions in favour of us, and 
this holy ſee (Where by God's permiſſion 
we are eſtabliſhed) and to grant you thoſe 
things which may enable, and engage you 
to have a care to preſerve our Lord's flock 
from wol ves, and to cut off with the ma- 


devotion in 


terial ſword rotten members that ſeek to 
infect the myſtical body of Chriſt: con- 
firming in the ſolidity of faith the hearts 
of ſuch as waver, or are in danger of fal- 
ling. When our beloved ſon John Clark 
( your majeſty's orator or embaſſador) de- 
liver'd unto us in our conſiſtory before our 
venerable brethren, cardinals of the holy 
Roman church, and many other prelates 
of the Roman court, a book which your 
majeſty hath compoſed (out of your great 
charity, and zeal of catholick faith, en- 
flamed with a fervour of devotion towards 
us, and this holy ſee) as a noble and pro- 
per antidote againft the errors of diverſe 
hereticks (often condemn'd by this holy 
ſee, and lately raifed up again by Martin 
Luther) he then likewiſe further declared 
unto us your majeſty's defire that this book 
might be approved by our authority, and 
withal in a copious oration manifeſted unto 
us, that as your majeſty hath confuted the 
notorious errors of the ſame Martin Lu- 
ther from true and convincing reaſons, 
and unanſwerable authorines of holy ſcrip- 
ture, and fathers, ſo that you will be ready 
(with all the forces, and and arms of your 
kingdom) to puniſh, and proſecute all ſuch 
as ſhall preſume to follow, or defend any 
of the ſaid opinions.  Whereupon we have, 
with all care and diligence, peruſed the 
ſaid book, and finding it to contain admi- 


rable doctrine, and full of the Spirit of 


God, do give God infinite thanks (from 
whom proceeds every good and perfect gift) 
for having thus inſpir d your mind, and 
enabled you, by his grace, to compoſe this 
work for the defence of his holy faith a- 
againſt the raiſer up of old condemn d er- 
rors, and to the inviting of other kings, 
and chriſtian princes, to follow your ex- 
ample in protecting orthodox faith, and 
evangelical truth, now expoſed to great dan- 
ger and many oppoſitions. We upon this 
likewiſe judging it juſt, and reaſonable, to 
confer all honour and praiſes upon ſuch as 
have employed their pious labours in de- 
fence of the ſaid chriſtian faith, do not 
only extol and magnify, approve and con- 
firm by our authority what your majeſty 
hath (with ſo much ſolid learning and elo- 
quence) written againſt the ſame Martin 
Luther, but do likewiſe confer upon your 
majeſty ſuch a title of honour, that by it 
all the faichful may underſtand, that both 


r 
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now, and for all future times, how grate- 
ful, and acceptable, this your majeſty's 

ift hath been unto us, eſpecially offer d 
ar this time. We (who are the true ſuc- 
ceſſor of St. Peter) whom Chriſt, aſcending 
up to: heaven, left as his vicar upon earch, 
committing to him the care of his flock ; 
we, I ſay, fitting in this holy ſee, having 
with mature deliberation confider'd of the 


buſineſs with our brethren, do with unani- 


mous counſel, and conſent, grant unto 
your majeſty the title of Defender of the 
Faith, which we do by theſe preſents con- 
firm unto you, commanding all the faith- 
ful to give your majeſty this title; and when 
they write unto vou, after the word king. 


to annex this other, of Defender of the Faith, 


and aſſuredly, if the excellency and dig- 
nity of this title, and your ſingular merits, 
be well weigh'd and conſider d, we cou d 
not have thought of any name more no- 


ble, nor better agreeable to your majeſty 


than this; which as often as you hear, 
and read, you will have occaſion to re- 
flect upon your own virtue and merit, not 
becoming more proud thereby, but (ac- 
cording to your wonted prudence) rather 


more humble, and more eſtabliſh'd in the 


faith of Chriſt, and reſpe& towards this 
holy ſee, rejoicing in our Lord the giver of 
all good things, and leaving unto poſterity 
this perpetual and immortal monument of 
your glory, ſhewing them the way, that, 
if they deſire to poſſeſs this title, they la- 
bour to do works of this kind, and to imi- 
tate your majeſty's example, who have 
deſerved ſo much from us, and this ſee, We 
give you our benediction, as alſo to your 
wife and children, and all that ſhall be 


born of them, in the name of him, from 


whom we have receiv'd this power; be- 
ſceching the Almighty (who ſaid: By me 
king's reign, and princes command; and 
in whoſe hands the hearts of kings are) 
that he will confirm you in this holy reſo- 
lution,. and encreaſe your devotion, and 


| make your actions (for che preſervation of 


faith) fo illuſtrious throughout the world, 
that no man may have occaſion to judge 
that this title is conferr d upon you in vain. 
And laſtly, our' prayer is, that your ma- 
jeſty, having happily paſs'd the courſe of this 
preſent life, may be made partaker of eter- 
nal glory. Given at Rome, at St. Peter's, 
S Ides Octob. 1521, the ninth year of our 
pontificate, | Nee 


— 
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traxiſtis, illudque carnali copula confir- 
to take place, if the Marriage with Ca- | maſtis, ac prolem ex ejuſmodi matrimonio 
tharine was proved and allowed to be | ſuſcepiſtis, excommunicationis ſententiam 
null. incurrendo. Et cum majeſtas tua in hu- 
990 = | juſmodi matrimonio abſque peccato rema- 
Lemens epiſcopus, ſervus ſervorum nere nequeat; &, ne diutius in hujuſmodi 
Dei, chariſſimo in Chriſto filio | peccato, & excommunicationis ſententia 
noſtro, Henrico Angliz regi illuſtri, fidei | remanear, deſideret ab hujuſmodi excom- 


defenſori; ſalutem, & apoſtolicam bene - municacionis ſententia a judice eccleſiaſtico 
competente abſolutionis beneficium obti- 


(i) A conditional Bull of Pope Clement VII. 


dictionem: Exponi nobis nuper feciſti; 


quod alias tu, & dilecta in Chriſto filia 
Catharina, relicta quondam Arthuri fratris 
tui germani, non ignorantes vos primo 
affinitatis gradu invicem fore conjunctos, 
per verba alias legitima de preſenti, nulla 


nere, ac matrimonium ipſum nullum, & 
invalidum fuiſſe, tibique licere cum qua- 
cuncque alia muliere (alio non obſtante 
canone) matrimonium contrahere, decla- 
rarĩ; & in eventum declarations nullitatis 
matrimonii hujuſmodi tecum diſpenſari, 


ſaltem canonica, ſeu valida diſpenſatione : 
deſuper obtenta, quamvis de facto con- ut cum quacuncque alia muliere, tametſi 


- 


. 
9 


Ci) Fohn Sperd, Chron, Burnet, Hiſt. Reform. Le Grand, in Defence of Sanders, - &c. 
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illa talis ſit, quæ alias cum alio matrimo- 
nium contraxerit, dummodo illud carnali 
copula non conſummaverit, etiamſi tibi alias 
ſecundo vel remotiori conſanguinitatis, & 
primo affinitatis gradu ex quocuncque li- 
cito, ſeu illicito coitu conjuncta (dummodo 
relicta dicti fratris tui non fuerit) ac etiamſi 
cognatione ſpirituali, vel legali, tibi con- 
juncta extiterit, & impedimentum publice 
honeſtatis juſtitiæ ſubſiſtat, matrimonium 
licite contrahere, & in illo libere remanere, 
& ex eo prolem legitimam ſuſcipere poſſis. 
Quare pro parte tui aſſerentis ex antiquis 
chronicis regni conſtare, in ipſo regno quam- 
plurima graviſſima bella ſæpe exorta, & 
Chriſtianam pacem, & concordiam viola- 
tam fuiſſe propter impios homines ſua 
dete ſtanda, regnandi, & dominandi libi- 
dine excitatos, confingentes ex juſtis, & le- 
gitimis quorundam progenitorum, & ante- 
ceſſorum tuorum Angliæ regum nuptiis 
procreatos, illegitimos fore propter ali- 
quod conſanguinitatis, vel affinitatis con- 
fictum impedimentum, & propterea inha- 
biles eſſe ad regni ſucceſſionem, indeque 
miſerandam principum, ac procerum, & 
populorum ſubditorum ſtragem ſequutam 


fuiſſe, nobis fuic ſimiliter ſupplicatum, ut 


regni tui tuorumque ſubditorum calamitati, 
& paci imprimis conſulere, & tantis malis 
obviare, ac alias in præmiſſis opportuna re- 
media adhibere, de benignitate apoſtolica 
dignaremur. Nos, qui omnium regum, 
præſertim majeſtatis tuæ, ob ejus quam- 
plurima immenſã in nos, & hanc ſanctam 
ſedem, in qua permiſſione divina ſedemus, 
collata beneficia, dum ab iniquiſſimis peſti- 
lentiſſimorum hominum conatibus, qui 
eam partim viribus, & ſcelerata audacia, 
partim perverſa doctrina labefactare molie- 
bantur, ſtrenuiſſime cum viribus, & gladio, 
tum calamo, & eruditione vindicare indies 
non ceſſat, petitiones (preſertim ſalutem 
animarum concernentes) quantum cum 
Deo poſſumus, ad exauditionis gratiam ad- 
mittimus, eorumq; honeſtis votis favorabili- 
ter annuimus; ex præmiſſis, & nonullis aliis 
cauſis nobis notis, hujuſmodi ſupplicationi- 
bus inclinati; tecum, ut ſi contingat ma- 
trimonium, cum præfata Catharina alias 
contractum, nullum fuiſſe, declarari, te- 
que ab illius vinculo legitime abſolvi: ut 
cum quacuncque muliere, ipſaque mulier 
tecum, dummodo a te propter hoc rapta 
non fuerit, etiamſi ipſa mulier talis fir, 
quæ prius cum alio matrimonium con- 


traxit, dummodo illud carnali copula non 
fuerit conſummatum, etiamſi illa tibi alias, 
ſecundo, aut remotiori conſanguinitatis, aut 
primo affinitatis gradu, etiam ex quocunc- 
que licito, vel illicito coitu proveniente 
conjuncta exiſtat; (dummodo relicta fra- 


tris tui non fuerit, ut præfertur) etiamſi 


cognationis ſpiritualis, aut legalis, & 
publicæ honeſtatis juſtitiæ impedimen- 
tum ſubſiſtat; matrimonium licite con- 
trahere, & poſtquam contractum fuerit, 
in eo ſic contracto, etiamſi illud inter 
te, & ipſam mulierem, de facto publi- 
ce, vel clandeſtine contractum, & carnali 
copula conſummatum fuerit, licite re- 
manere valeatis, authoritate apoſtolica, 
& ex certa noſtra ſcientia, & de apoſ- 
tolicæ poteſtatis plentitudine tenore preſen- 
tium diſpenſamus, prolem inde forſan ſuſ- 
ceptam, & ſuſcipiendam legitimam fore 
decernendo: non obſtantibus prohibitioni- 
bus juris divini, ac conſtitutionibus, ac or- 
dinationibus aliis quibuſcunque, in con- 
trarium editis; quibus (in quantum apoſto- 
lica authoritas ſe extendit) illis alias in ſuo 
robore permanſuris, quoad hoc ſpecialiter, 
& expreſſe derogamus: diſtricte inhibentes 
in virtute ſanctæ obedientiæ, & expreſſe 
mandantes, ſub interminationibus judicii di- 
vini, ac ſub pœna anathematis, aliiſque ec- 
cleſiaſticis ſententiis, cenſuris, & pœnis, quas 
ex nunc, prout ex tunc,c converſo ferimus, & 
promulgamus in his ſcriptis, ne quiſquam 


inpoſterum ullum impedimentum præcon- 


tractus matrimonialis non conſummati, 
conſanguinitatis in ſecundo, aut ulteriori 
gradu, affinitatis in primo, ut præfertur; 
cognationis ſpiritualis, aut legalis, ſeu juſti- 
tiæ publicæ honeſtatis impediment. prædict. 
adverſus liberos tuos, ex quocuncque illos 
matrimonio vigore preſentium contrahendo 
Dei benignitate ſuſceperis, palamvel occulte, 
in judicio, vel extra illud allegare, propo- 
nere, aut objicere, ſeu verbo, vel facto dif- 
famare præſumat, aut quocuncque modo 
attentet. Nulli ergo hominum liceat hanc 
paginam noſtræ diſpenſationis, decreti, de- 
rogationis, inhibitionis, & mandati infrin- 
gere, vel ei auſu temerario contraire. Si 
quis autem hoc attentare præſumpſerit, in- 
dignationem omnipotentis Dei, ac beato- 
rum Petri & Pauli apoſtolorum ejus ſe 
noverit incurſurum. Datum in civitate 
noſtra urbe veteri, an. incarnationis Dome 
nice 1527. 16 calend. Januarii, pontifica- 
tus noſtri anno quinto. 


(k) King 
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King Henry VIII's Speech concerning the 


Divorce at the Trial at Blackfriers. 


My lord cardinal, I can well excuſe you 
in this matter; marry, you have been ra- 
cher againſt me in the tempting hereof, 
than a ſetter forward, or mover of the ſame. 
The ſpecial cauſe, that moved me unto this 
matter, was a certain ſcrupuloſity that 
prick d my conſcience at words ſpoken, at 
a time when it was, by the biſhop of Ba- 
yon, the French ambaſſador, who had bean 


Hither ſent upon the debating of a mar- 


riage to be concluded berween the princeſs 
our daughter, lady Mary, and the duke of 
Orleans, ſecond ſon to the king of France. 
And upon the reſolution, and determina- 
tion of the ſame, he defired reſpite to ad- 
vertiſe the king his maſter thereof, whe- 
ther our daughter Mary ſhould be legiti- 
mate in reſpect of this my marriage with 
chis woman, being ſometime my brother's 
wife. Which words, once conceiv'd within 
the ſecret bottom of my conſcience, en- 
gender d ſuch a ſcrupulous doubt, that my 
conſcience was incontinently accomber'd, 
vex'd, and diſquieted, whereby I thought 
my ſelf to be greatly in danger of God's 
'd to be (as me 
ſeem'd) the rather, for that he ſent us no 
iſſue male, and all ſuch iſſues male, as my 


faid wife had by me, died incontinently 


after they came into the world; fo that I 
doubred the great diſpleaſure of God in 
that behalf. Thus my conſcience being 
toſſed in the waves of a ſcrupulous con- 
ſcience, and partly in deſpair to have an 

other iſſue, than I had already by this lady 
now my wife, it behov'd me farther to 
conſider the ſtate of this realm, and the 
danger I ſtood in for lack of a prince to 
ſucceed me. I thought it good, in releaſe 


of the weighty burthen of my weak con- 


ſcience, and alſo the quiet eſtate of this 
worthy realm, to attempt the law there- 
in, whether I may lawfully take an- 
other wife more lawfully, by whom God 
may ſend me more iſſue, in caſe this my 
firſt copulation was not good, without any 
carnal concupiſcence, and not for any diſ- 
pleaſure, or diſliking of the queen's per- 
ſon, and age, with whom I would be as 
well contented to continue, if our marriage 


may ſtand with the laws of God, as with 


any woman alive, in which point con- 
ſiſteth all this doubt, that we go about 
now to try, by the learning, wiſdom, and 
judgment of you our prelates, and paſtors 
of all this our realm, and dominion, now 
here aſſembled to that purpoſe; to whoſe 
conſcience, and learning, I have committed 
the charge, and judgment; according to the 
which, I will (God willing) be right well 
content to ſubmit my ſelf, and, for my 
part, obey the ſame. Wherein, after I 
perceivd my conſcience ſo doubtful, I 
mov'd in confeſſion to you, my lord of 
Lincoln, then my ghoſtly father, and foraſ- 
much as then your ſelf were in ſome doubt, 
you moy'd me to ask the counſel of all 
my lords; whereupon I moved you, my 
lord of Canterbury, firſt to have your li- 
cenſe, inaſmuch as you were metropolitan, 
to put this matter in queſtion;' and fo I 
did of all you, my lords: ro which you 
granted under your ſeals, and that I have 


here to be ſhewed. That is truth, if it 


pleaſe your grace, quoth the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury; I doubt not but my brethren 
here preſent will acknowledge the ſame: 
No ſir, not ſo, under your correction, quoth 
the biſhop of Rocheſter, for you have not 
mine. No? ah! quoth the king, look 
here, is not this your hand and ſeal? and 
ſhew'd him the inſtrument with ſeals: No 
forſooth, quoth the biſhop. How fay 
you to that, quoth the king to the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury? Sir, it is his hand, 
and his ſeal, ſaid my lord of Canterbury. 
No, my lord, (quoth the biſhop of Roche/- 
ter.) Indeed, you were in hand with me to 
have both my hand, and ſeal, as other of 
my lords have done; but then I ſaid again 
to you, that I would never conſent to any 
ſuch act; for it was much againſt my con- 
ſcience: and therefore my hand, and ſeal, 
ſhould never be ſer to any ſuch inſtrument, 
God willing; with much more matter 
touching the ſame communication between 
us. You ſay truth, quoth the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, ſuch words you had unto 
me: but you were fully reſolv'd at laſt, 
that I ſhould ſubſcribe your name, and put 
to your ſeal my ſelf; and you would al- 
low the ſame. All which, quoth che biſhop 
of Rochefter, under your correction, my lord, 
is not true. Well, well, quoth the king, 
it maketh no great matter; we will not 
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ſtand wich you in argument, you are but 
one man. And then the king roſe up, and 
che court was adjourned to atiother day. 


(1) King Henry VIII Speech to bis Nebles, 
&c. in his Court at Bridewell, Nov. 8. 
1528. concerning his Scruples. 


Our truſty and well beloved ſubjects, 
both you of the nobility, and you of a 
meaner ſort ; it is not unknown to you, that 
we, both by God's proviſion, and true and 
lawful inheritance, have reign'd over this 
realm almoſt twenty years, during which 
time we have ſo ordered us, thank'd be 
God, thar no outward enemy hath oppreſ- 


ſed you, nor taken any thing from us; 


nor we have invaded no realm, but we have 
had victory and honours: fo that we think 
you, nor none of your predeceflors, ever 
liv'd more quietly, more wealthy, nor in 
more. eſtimation under any of our noble 
progenitors. But when we remember our 
mortality, and that we muſt die, then we 
think that all our doings, in our little time, 
are clearly defaced, and worthy of no me- 
mory, if we leave you in trouble at the 
time of our death: For if our true heir 


be not known at the time of our death, ſee 


what trouble ſhall ſucceed to you and your 
children: the experience thereof ſome of 
you have ſeen after the death of our noble 
grandfather Edward IV. and ſome have 
heard what manſlaughter continued in this 
realm between the houſes of Vork and Lan- 
caſter, by the which diſſenſion this realm 
was like to have been clearly deſtroyed. 
And tho' it has pleaſed God to ſend us a 
fair daughter of a noblewoman and me 
begotten, to our great comfort, yet it 


hath been told us by diverſe great clerks, | 


that neither ſhe is our lawful daughter, 
nor her mother our lawful wife, but that 
we live together abominably and dereſtably 
in open adultery ; inſomuch, that when 
our ambaſſage was laſt in France, and mo- 
tion was made, that the duke of Orleans 


ſhould marry our ſaid daughter; one of the 


chief counſellors to the French king ſaid, 
it were well done to know, whether ſhe be 
the king of England's lawful daughter, or 
not: for well known it is, that he begat 
her on his brother's wife, which is direct- 


ly againſt God's law and his precept. 


Think you (my lords) that theſe words 
touch not my body and ſoul? think you 
that theſe doings do not daily and hourly 
trouble my conſcience, and vex my ſpirits? 
Yes, we doubt nor but if it were your own 
caſe, every man would ſeekſremedy, when 
the peril of your ſoul, and'lofs of your in- 
heritance, is openly laid to you. For this 
only cauſe I proteſt, befote God, and in the 
word of a prince, I have ask'd counſel of 
the greateſt clerks in Chriſtendom; and for 
this cauſe I have ſent for this legate, as a 
man indifferent, only ro know the truth, 


and to ſettle my conſcience, and for none 
other cauſe, as God can judge. And as 


touching the queen, if it be judged by the 
law of God, that ſhe is my lawful wife, 
there was never thing more acceptable ro 
me in my life, both for the diſcharge of 
my conſcience, as alſo for the good quali- 
ties and conditions, which T know to be in 
her. For I aſſure you all, that, beſide her 
noble parentage of the which the is de- 


ſcended (as you all know) ſhe is a woman 


of moſt gentleneſs, of moſt humility, and 


buxomneſs, yea, and of all good qualities 


appertaining to nobility; ſhe is without 
compariſon, as I theſe twenty years almoſt 
have had the true expertment : ſo that if 
I were to marry again, if the marriage 
might be good, I 8 chuſe her 
above all other women. But if it be deter- 
mined by judgment, that our marriage 
was againſt God's law, and clearly void, 
then I ſhall not only ſorrow the departing 


from ſo good a lady, and loving compa- 


nion, but much more lament and bewail 
my unfortunate chance, that I have fo 
long lived in adultery to God's Srear diſ- 

eafure, and have no true heir of my 
ody to inherit this realm. Theſe be the 
ſores that vex my mind; theſe be the 
pangs that trouble my conſcience; and for 


. theſe griefs I ſeek a remedy. Therefore I 


require of you all, as our truſt and confi- 
dence is in you, to declare to our ſubjects 
our intent, according to our true meaning, 
and defire them to pray with us, that the 
truth may be known for the diſcharge of 
our conſcience, and ſaving of our ſoul; 
and for declaration hereof, I have aſ- 
ſembled you together, and now you may 


depart. 


(1) Fohn Stow, Speed, Godwin, Helin, Sc. 


(m) Queen 
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(m) Nueen Catharine's Speech to the two 
Cardinal Legates, Compegio and Wol- 
ley. 


As for your good will, I thank you; as 
for your advice, I will give you the hear- 
ing. But the matter (I believe) about 
which you come, is of ſo great impor- 
tance, that it will require a great deal of 
deliberation, and the help of a brain, ſur- 
paſſing that of feminine weakneſs. You 
ſee my employments (having a Kain 0 
thread about her neck.) In theſe I ſpend my 
time among my maids, which, indeed, are 
none of the greateſt counſellors; yer I 


have no other in England; and Spain 


(where they are on whom I dare rely) God 
wot, is far enough hence; yet I am con- 


tent to hear what you have to ſay, and 


will give you an anſwer when we can con- 
veniently, That now after twenty years 
the lawtulneſs of my marriage ſhould be 
queſtioned, I cannot ſufficiently wonder ; 
eſpecially when I conſider who were the 
authors of ic. Many of them are yer alive 
in England and Spain; and what kind of 
men the reſt were, who are now dead, 
the world knows. Henry and Ferdinand, 
our parents, the moſt ſage princes of their 
time, and their counſel ſueh, without 
doubr, who, for their wiſdom, were ap- 
proved of as fit ſervants for ſo judicious 
maſters ; beſides the pope, whoſe diſpenſa- 
tion I have to ſhew, and which was pro- 
cured by my father, at no ſmall rate. Bur 
what thing is there ſo ſincere and firm, 
which envy will nor ſeek to blaſt? Of 
theſe my miſeries, I can accuſe none but 
you, my lord of York. Becauſe I could not 
away with your monſtrous pride, exceſſive 
riot, whoredom, and intolerable oppreſ- 
ſion; therefore do I now ſuffer. And yer 
not only for this; for ſome part of your 


hatred, Iam beholding to my nephew the 


emperor, whom for that he did not fatisfy 
your inſatiable ambition, by advancing you 
to the papacy, you have ever fince ma- 


ligned. You threatened to be revenged on 


him and his friends, and you have per- 
formed your promiſe; for you have been 
the only incendiary, and plotter of all the 
miſchief and wars againſt him theſe late 
years; and I am his aunt,” whom how. you 
have perſecuted, by raiſing this new doubt, 


God only knows, to whoſe judgment only 
I commend my cauſe. | 


(n) Rueen Catharine's Speech fo King 
8 Henry VIII. 


I deſire you to take ſome pity upon me, 
and to do me juſtice and right. I am a 
poor woman; a ſtranger born out of your 
dominions, having here no indifferent 
counſel, and leſs aſſurance of friendſhip. 
Alas! wherein have I offended, or what 
cauſe of diſpleaſure have I given, that you 
intend thus to put me away? I take God 
to my judge, I have been to you a true 
and humble wife, ever conformable to 
your will and pleaſure, never gain-ſaying 
any thing wherein you rook delight, with- 
out all grudging or diſcontented counte- 
nance. I have loved all them that loved 
you, howſoever their affections have been 
to meward. I have bore you children, and 
been your wife now theſe twenty years. 
Of my virginity, and marriage-bed, I make 
God and your own conſcience the judge; 
and if it otherwiſe be proved, I am con- 
tent to be put from you with ſhame. The 
king your father, in his time, for wiſdom, 
was known to be a ſecond Solomon, and 
Ferdinando of Spain, my father, accounted 
the wiſeſt among their kings. Could they 
in this match be fo far overſeen, or are 
there now wiſer and more learned men 
than at that time were? Sure it ſeemeth 
wonderful to me, that my marriage, after 
twenty years, ſhould be thus called into 
queſtion, with new invention againſt me, 
who never intended but honeſty. Alas! 
Sir, I ſee I am wrong'd, having no counſel 
to ſpeak for me, but ſuch as are your ſub- 
jets, and cannot be indifferent upon my 
part. Therefore I moſt humbly beſeech 
you, even in charity, to ſtay this courſe, 
until I have advice and counſel from Spain: 
if not, your grace's pleaſure be done. 


(0) Cardinal Wolſey's Letter to the Che- 
1 vualier Caſſali. 


Magnifice domine Gregori, &c. Ingen- 
tem ſereniſſima regia majeſtas & ego læ- 
titiam concepimus, quum tum ex domini 
Stephani, tum vero ex domini Foxi relatu 


cognovimus, quanta fide, induſtria, & Vi- 


— 
8 


(m) John Stow, Speed, c. 
(1) Heylin. 


: | 
(e Le Grand, Prutves de I Hiſtoire du Divorce, aul. 3. p. 15. 
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gilantia uſi fitis in ejuſdem regiæ majeſta- 
tis conficiendo negotio: quem veſtrum ani- 
mum, etſi ſæpe antea arduis in rebus ex- 
ploratiſſimum certiſſimumque haberemus, 
hoc tamen tam claro teſtimonio a vobis 
omiſſum perſpicimus, quod votum noſtrum 
urcuncque juvare potuiſſet. Ceterum cum 
nonnulla adhuc meo, aliorumque doctiſſi- 
morum virorum judicio ſupereſſe videantur 
ad regiæ majeſtatis cauſam ſecuriſſime ſta- 
biliendam, finiendamque, de quibus ad 
D. Stephanum in preſentia perſcribo; vos 
iterum, atque iterum rogo, ut de illis im- 
petrandis, apud S. D. N. una cum D. 
Stephano veſtram gratiam, & authorita- 
tem, quam apud ejus ſanctitatem maxi- 
mam eſſe & audio, & gaudeo, pro viribus 
interponatis, maxime autem in commiſ- 
ſione illa decretali a S. D. N. nullis arbitris, 


ſeu conſultoribus, admiſſis concedenda, & 


ſecreto ad me mittenda, omnes vires in- 


genii, prudentiæ, N veſtræ ad- 


hibeatis; affirmabitiſque, & in ſalutem, 
animamque meam eidem S. D. N. ſponde- 
bitis, quod dictam Bullam ſecretiſſime nul- 
lis mortalium oculis conſpiciendam apud 
me conſervabo, tanta fide & cautione, ut 
ne minimum quidem ex ea re periculum, 
vel periculi metum ejus ſanctitas ſit ſen- 
ſura. Non enim eo conſilio, aut animo, 
eam commiſſionem impetrari tam vehe- 
menter cupio, ut vel illius wgore ullus pro- 
ceſſůüs, aut aliud preterea quicquam agere- 
tur, vel ut eadem publice, privatimve le- 
genda ulli exhiberetur; ſed ut quaſi arrha, & 


pignore ſumme, paternæque 8. D. N. erga | 


regiam majeſtatem benevolentiæ apud me 
depoſito, cum videat nihil illi denegaturum 
quod petiverit, perſpiciatque tantum fidei 
ejus ſanctitatem in me repoſuiſſe, ſic mea 
apud dictam majeſtatem augeatur authori- 
tas, ut quanquam vires omnes ſuas & opes 
apoſtolice ſedis conſervationi, & in priſti- 
num ſtatum reparationi fic ſponte dicave- 
rit; me tamen ſuaſore & conſultore, omnia 
in poſterum, & in ſanguinis effuſionem, ſit 
conceſſura, & effectura, quæ in ejuſdem 
ſedis, & ſuæ beatitudinis ſecuritatem, tran- 
quillitatem, & commodum quaquam ra- 
tione cedere poterunt. 


( 9 Part of a Letter of - Cardinal | Wolſey 
; to Chevalier Caflali 
- Hud igitur video maxime neceſſarium 


ſupereſſe, ut decretalis bulla, quam reveren- 


diſſimus dominus legatus defert ſecum, ſe- 


creto legenda exhibeatur nonnullis ex regis 


conſultoribus, eo quidem confilio, non ut 
judicium proferatur, vel ad cauſam defi- 


niendam exhibeatur, ſed ſolum ut perſpi- 


cientes illi quorum prudentia, & authori- 
tas non parva eſt, nihil a me fuiſſe omiſ- 
ſum, quod cauſam regis ſecuriſſimam red- 
dere poſſit, omniaque fuiſſe a S. D. N. con- 
ceſſa quæ in cauſe firmamentum ullo pacto 
queant excogitari, facilius, ubi regiæ ma- 
jeſtatis ſecuritati, regni quieti, & perpetuo 
totius rei ſtabilimento undique conſultum 


viderint, in ſententiam noſtram deveniant, 


ſummaque cum diligentia, & authoritate 
apoſtolica, ad Dei gloriam cuncta rectiſ- 
ſime abſolvantur. Proinde, domine Gre- 
gori, iterum atque iterum vos impenſe 
rogo, quod ad S. D. N. genua devoluti ejus 
beatitudinem meo nomine obſecretis, ut 
hoc reliquum meæ fidei meæque dexteri- 
tati de bulla decretali oſtendenda commit- 
tere velit: quam rem ſic moderabor, ut 
nullum prorſus periculum, nullum dam- 
num, nullum odium queat uſquam ſibi, 


vel ſedi apoſtolicæ provenire : hocque tam 


inſtanter precor, ut pro ſalute mea conſer- 
vanda petere queam ardentiùs nihil, 


Cardinal Compegio's Speech upon the 
Adjournment of the Legatin Court. 


I will not give judgment, till I have 
made relation to the pope of all our pro- 
ceedings, whoſe counſel and command- 
ment, in this caſe, I will obſerve. The 
matter is too high for us to give any haſty 
judgment, conſidering the highnefs of the 

rſons, and the doubtful occaſions al- 
ledged, and alſo whoſe commiſſioners we 
be, under whoſe authority we fit. It were 
therefore reaſon, that we ſhould make our 


chief head a counſel in the ſame, before 


we proceed to judgment definitive. I 


come not to pleaſe for favour, need, or 


dread of any perſon alive, be he king, or 
otherwiſe. I have no fuch reſpect to the 

ſon, that I will offend my conſcience. 
I will not, for the favour or diſpleaſure of 
any high eſtate, do thar thing thar ſhould 


be againſt the will of God. I am an old 


man, both weak and ſickly, that look daily 
for death, &c.. And as, foraſmuch as I do 
underſtand having perceivance by the al- 
legations in the matter, the caſe is very 


— 
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7 Le Grand above. 
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doubtful, and alſo the party defendant will 
make no anſwer, but doth rather appeal 
from us, ſuppoſing that we be not indif- 
ferent; conſidering the king's high dignity, 
and authority within his own realm, which 
he hath over his ſubjects, and we being his 
ſubjects, ſhe thinketh we cannot do juſtice, 
for fear of diſpleaſure. Therefore, to avoid 


all theſe ambiguities and doubts, I will not 


wade any farther in this matter, unleſs I 
have the juſt opinion and aſſent of the 
pope, and ſuch other of more experience, 
or as be ſeen better in ſuch doubtful laws, 
chan I am: wherefore I will adjourn the 
court for this time, according to the order 


of the court of Rome, from whence ſem- 


blable juriſdiction is derived; and if we 
ſhould go farther than our commiſſion doth 
warrant us, it were great folly, and much 
to our blames, and we may be account- 


ed breakers of the order of the high court, 


from whence, as I ſaid, our authorities be 
derived. 


(r) A Bull of Advication for having the 
- Cauſe of the Divorce tried in the Con- 
 ſtorial Court at Rome. 


Univerſis & ſingulis, ad quos preſentes 
literæ pervenerint, ſalutem, & apoſtolicam 
benedictionem. Exponi nobis nuper fecit 


chariſſima in Chriſto fil ia noſtra Catharina 


Angliæ regina illuſtriſſima, quod alias, poſt- 
quam validitatis ſev invaliditatis matrimonii, 
ex diſpenſatione apoſtolica inter reginam ip- 
ſam & chariſſimum in Chriſto filium noſtrum 
Henricum Angliæ regem illuſtriſſimum, & 
fidei defenſorem, multis jam decurſis annis 
prole ſuſcepta contracti, & pacifice conti- 
nuati, ipſiuſque diſpenſationis, ac inter eos 
divortii cauſis, ex noſtro paſtorali officio 
dilectis filiis Thomæ S. Ceciliæ, & Lau- 
rentio S. Mariæ trans Tyberim, preſbyte- 
ris cardinalibus in regno Angliæ noſtris, & 
apoſtolicæ ſedis legatis de latere, omni ex- 
cuſatione & appellatione remotis per eos 
in eodem regno cognoſcendis, & deciden- 
dis per nos commiſſis dictiſque rege & re- 
gina, ex corundem cardinalium officio & 
mandatis, certis die & loco, in jus vocatis, 
eadem regina coram iiſdem cardinalibus 
& legatis comparentes ipſos ex loco, & 
perſonis, & alias ſuſceptos recuſaverat, & 
ab eorum citatione, & comminato proceſſu 
ad nos & ſedem apoſtolicam pluries ap- 
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pellaverat, cum ipſi cardinales & legati, 


omnibus his rejectis, ſe judices competen- 
tes, & ad ulteriora in cauſis ipſis, per eos 
procedi poſſe, & debere, declaraſſent, ipſa 
regina ab hujuſmodi declaratione appellans, 
illicentiata receſſerat, ipſique cardinales, & 
legati, contra eam ut contumacem, a ju- 
rium & teſtium receptione, procuratore 
ipſius regis preſente, ac alias præceſſerant. 
Nos ut dictæ cauſæ ſine ſuſpicione proce- 
derent, illas, & prædictarum appellatio- 
num, ad ipfius reginæ ſupplicationem di- 
lecto filio magiſtro Paulo Capiſucio capel- 


lano noſtro, & cauſarum Palatii apoſtolici 


auditori, per eum audiendas, & nobis re- 


ferendas, etiam cum poteſtate regem ip- 
ſum, & alios citandi, ac eis, & dictis car- 
dinalibus inhibendi etiam ſub cenſuris, & 
pœnis etiam pecuniariis, etiam per edictum 
publicum, conſtito ſummarie, & extraju- 
dicialiter de noſtro tuto acceſſu, & alias 
commiſimus, ipſeque Paulus auditor, con- 
ſtito ſibi de non tuto acceſſu citationem 
ipſam, cum inhibitione ſub cenſuris, & 
decem millium ducatorum auri pœnis per 
edictum publicum, in certis locis almæ 
urbis noſtræ, & in partibus in collegiatæ 
Beatæ Mariæ Brugenſis, Tornacenſis, & pa- 
rochialis de Drumbrech [Dunkerque] op- 
pidorum Morinenſis dioceſium ecclefiarumi 


valvis affigendum decrevit, & in eis præ- 


miſſa legitime executa fuerint, ac dicto 
regi, ac aliis omnibus, ne in prejudicium 
litis ac jurium dictæ reginæ interim ali- 


quid innovarent, mandatum fuit, revocatis 


poſtea, quoad ipſum regem pœnis, & cen- 
ſuris in citatione & inhibitione appoſi- 
tis. Cum autem pro parte ejuſdem reginæ 
nobis denuo expoſitum fuerit ad ejus aures 
perveniſſe, regem ipſum lite hujuſmodi, 
ac inhibitione, & mandato ſibi factis, non 
obſtantibus ſe jactare, ad ſecundas nuptias 
de facto devenire velle, in non modicum 
ipſius reginæ præjudicium, ac in ipſius regis 
animæ perniciem, quare pro parte ipſius 
reginæ nobis fuit humiliter ſupplicatum, 
ut ejus honori, ac ipſius regis animæ ſaluti 
conſulere, aliaſque in præmiſſis opportune 
providere de benignitate apoſtolica digna- 
remur. Nos itaque attendentes juſtis & 
honeſtis petitionibus noſtrum aſſenſum de- 
negari non poſſe hujuſmodi ſupplicationi- 
bus inclinati, authoritate apoſtolica per hoc 
noſtrum edictum publicum in audientia 
noſtra contradictarum publicandum, ae 


tb. 


— — 


(r) Le Grand, Burnet. 


— — 
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earundem eccleſiarum valvis adfigendum, 
cum alias præfato Paulo auditori conſti- 
terit ad illud eidem regi intimandum non 
patere acceſſum, prout etiam de præſenti 
non pateat, eidem regis ac quibuſvis utriuſ- 
que ſexus, etiam ejus domeſticis, ac etiam 
conſiliariis, ſecretariis, & aliis cujuſcunc- 
que ſtatus, gradus, dignitatis, & excellen- 
tiæ perſonis diſtricte interdicimus, prohibe- 
mus, & diſtrictius inhibemus omnem om- 
nino licentiam, poteſtatem, & facultatem 
ab eis auferentes, ne ſub majoris excom- 
municationis, & ſuſpenſionis, ac etiam om- 
nium cathedralium, & metropolitanarum 
eccleſiarum, & locorum ſecularium, & 
quorumvis ordinum regularium dicti regni, 
nterdicti inviolabiliter obſervandi, & quo- 
rumvis eccleſiaſticarum dignitatum, feodo- 
rum, beneficiorum, ac bonorum ſecula- 
rium, & eccleſiaſticorum, ac inhabilitatis 
ad ea, & quæcuncque alia in poſterum ob- 
tinenda, latæ ſententiæ, pœnis eo ipſo fi 
contra fecerint, vel eorum aliquis contra 
fecerit incurrendis, ipſe rex antequam per 
debitam, & finalem litis, & cauſe hujuſ- 


modi expeditionem clare liqueat id ſibi li- 


cere de jure, cum aliqua muliere cujuſ- 
cuncque dignitatis, & excellentiæ, etiam 
vigore cujuſvis deſuper forſan ſibi, aut tali 
mulieri, aut alias quomodolibet, etiam per 
nos, aut ſedem prædictam conceſſæ, vel 
concedendz contrahendi licentia, aut con- 
tracti approbatione, nec aliqua mulier cum 
eodem rege matrimonium, vel ſponſalia 
contrahere, nec ſecretarii, conſiliarii, præ- 
lati, aut quicuncque alii intereſſe, nec de 
eis ſe intromittere quoquo modo præſu- 
mant, nec eorum aliquis præſumat, aut 
dicto matrimonio comminato etiam no- 
mine legatorum, inhibendo etiam prædic- 
tis cardinalibus, & legatis, ac aliis quibuſ- 
cuncque ne de cauſis prædictis, & matri- 
monio comminato privatim, aut alio quo- 
que modo ſe intromittant. Sed cum etiam 
lite pendente nullus debeat poſſeſſione con- 
jugii, aut debiti conjugalis ſpoliari, idem 
rex ut principem & Chriſtianum Catholi- 
cum decet dictam reginam complectendo 
illam ſub dictis pœnis affectione maritali 
tractet in omnibus, & per omnia prout 
idem regi convenit, & finem litis ſua ſolita 
prudentia patienter expectet. Cum juri 
conveniat litem proſequi, & maritales 
affectus præſtare, nec ante finem litis 
rex ipſe alicujus ſuaſione, vel confilio con- 
ſcientiam læſam habere, allegare, aut af- 
firmare valeat, cum de his judicare ad eum 


non pertineat, præſertim cum reginam ip- 
ſam pro vera conjuge habuerit, & tracta- 
verit, & in pacifica poſſeſſione hujuſmodi 
matrimonii cum prolis ſuſceptione fuerit: 
& propterea fi rex præfatus, vel alii inhi- 
bitioni, ac prohibitioni, & interdicto hujuſ- 
modi contra venerint, regem ipſum, ac 
alios omnes ſupradictos ſententias, cenſu- 
ras, ac pœnas prædictas, ex nunc prout ex 
tunc, incurriſſe declaramus, & ut tales 
publicari, ac publice nuntiari, & evitari, 
ac interdictum per totum regnum Angliæ 
ſub dictis pœnis obſervari debere, volumus, 
atque mandamus. Quocirca vobis, & ſin- 
gulis veſtrum etiam in dignitate conſtitu- 
tis ſub excommunicationis latæ ſententiæ 
pœna diſtricte præcipiendo mandamus, qua- 
tenus poſtquam præſentes ad vos per vene- 
rint, ſeu vobis præſentatæ fuerint, & com- 
mode poteritis eaſdem præſentes literas in 
dicta audientia contradictarum publicari & 
val vis earundem eccleſiarum affigi, ac pau- 
liſper inde amoveri, & earum copiam col- 
lationatam eiſdem valvis affixam dimittere, 
& demum ſuper publicatione, & affixione 
præſentium literarum, & illarum copiæ 
affixæ dimiſſione, publica & authentica in- 
ſtrumenta manu publici notarii coram teſ- 
tibus fieri faciatis, & de his omnibus & aliis, 
quæ in præmiſſis per vos geſta fuerint, nos, 
ſeu Paulum ipſum auditorem, certiores red- 
dere curabitis. Nos enim præſentium li- 
terarum publicationem, affixionem, & co- 
piæ dimiſſionem per vos faciendas, poſt- 
quam factæ fuerint, eoſdem regem, & alios 
prædictos, & eorum quemlibet contra pri- 
mum interdictum, & alia præmiſſa factum, 
vel attemptatum fuerit nullum penitus, & 
invalidum, nulliuſque roboris, vel momenti 
eſſe, ac interdictum noſtrum hujuſmodi, & 
alia præmiſſa, præſenteſque noſtras literas, 
& quæ ex eis forſan ſequerentur, etiam 
cum totali earum inſertione, nullatenus re- 
vocari, ſuſpendi, derogari, limitari, reſtringi, 
modificari, aut declarari poſſe, etiam per 
nos, aut diftam ſedem, etiam motu, aut 
ex certa ſcientia, ac de apoſtolicæ poteſta- 
tis plentitudine fiet, nullius momenti exiſ- 
tere, niſi ad ipſius præfatæ reginæ ſpecialis, 
& expreſſus accedat aſſenſus, decernimus, 
&c. Datum Bononiæ ſub annulo Piſcatoris 
die 7 Martii, 1530. pontificatus noſtri an- 
no ſeptimo. e 
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(s) Cenſura Facultatis Theologice Andega- 
venſis, contra Divortium Henrici VIII. 
& Catharine: 5 


Univerſis præſentes literas inſpecturis, & 
audituris; nos dominus, & facultas theo- 
logiæ almæ univerſitatis Andegavenſis, ſa- 
lutem in Domino. Viſum eſt nobis con- 
gregatis ex mandato Chriſtianiſſimi domi- 
ni noſtri regis, ſubmittendo tamen opi- 
nionem noſtram cenſuræ eccleſiz univerſa- 
lis ſuper dubium nobis propoſitum; quod 
eſt tale; utrum jure divino, pariter & na- 
turali, illicitum ſit homini Chriſtiano re- 
lictam fratris ſui, etiam abſque liberis, ſed 
matrimonio jam conſummato defuncti, ducere 


uxorem? & an pontifici liceat ſuper hujuſ- 


modi nuptiis diſpenſare? Hujuſmodi ma- 
trimonium non adverſari juri naturali, ne- 
que divino; & pontificem propter cauſam 
rationabilem potuiſſe in hac re diſpenſare. 
In quorum omnium teſtimonium juſſimus 
præſens inſtrumentum ſigillo noſtræ facul- 
tatis muniri, ac manu noſtri procuratoris 
& ſcribæ ſignari. Datum Andegavi in 
noſtra congregatione generali ad hoc ſpe- 
cialiter celebrata in refectorio S8. Mauritii, 


hac die 7 menſis Maii, A. D. 1530. 


Signatur Michletius procurator & 
ſeriba ſupradictæ facultatis. 


Cenſura Academia Oxonienſs in Cauſa 
Divortii. 
Omnibus Chriſti fidelibus ad quos ſcrip- 
tum præſens pervenerit. Nos univerſitas 


doctorum, & magiſtrorum tam regentium 
quam non regentium omnium, & ſingula- 


rum facultatum almæ univerſitatis Oxon. | 


falutem in eo qui eſt vere ſalus. Profeſ- 


fionis noſtræ debitum pariter, & Chriſtiane | 
miſſarius academicus, quem & togatorum 


nonnulli comitabantur; Henricum vero 
haud modica inceſſit lætitia; utpote qui 


charitatis officium, illud a nobis efflagitat, 


ut parati & faciles ſemper ſimus de noſtræ 


cognitionis luce aliis libenter impertiri, & 
ſatisfacere omni poſcenti de ea quæ in nobis 
eſt fide, doctrina, & ſcientia. Cum igitur 
nos ſæpius rogati, & requiſiti ſumus, ut, an 
nobis jure divino, pariter ac naturali, pro- 
hibitum videretur, ne quis Chriſtianus re- 
lictam fratris ſui morientis fine liberis du- 
ceret uxorem, noſtram ſententiam explica- 
remus; quoniam examinatis, & diſcuſlis, 
cum omni- fide, diligentia, & finceritate 


acre ſcripture locis, & ſanctorum pa- 


* — 


trum ſententiis, & interpretationibus, que 
ad eruendam in hac quæſtione veritatem 
facere & pertinere judicavimus, tum etiam 
audita graviſſimorum & eruditiſſimorum 
doctorum, & baccalaureorum ſacræ theo- 
logiæ, quibus illud negotii demandatum eſt, 
opinione & ſententia ſuper dicta quæſtione, 
poſt multas, frequentes, & publicas diſ- 
putationes ab illis pronuntiata, & declarata, 
invenimus, & judicavimus, illa longe pro- 
babiliora, & validiora, veriora, & certiora 
eſſe, tum etiam genuinum & fincerum 
Sacre Scripture ſenſum præferentia, & in- 
ter pretum denique ſententiis magis con- 
ſona, quæ confirmant, & probant jure di- 
vino, pariter & naturali, prohibitum eſſe 
Chriſtianis, nequis frater relictam germani 
fratris morientis ſine liberis, & ab eodem 
carnaliter cognitam, accipiat in uxorem. 
Nos igitur univerſitas Oxonienfis antedicta 
ad quæſtionem prædictam ita reſpondendum 
decrevimus, & in his ſcriptis ex totius uni- 
verſitatis ſententia reſpondemus, ac pro con- 
clufione nobis ſolidiſſimis rationibus, & va- 
lidiſſimis argumentis comprobata, affirma- 
mus, quòd ducere uxorem fratris mortui, 


fine liberis, cognitam a priori viro per car- 
| #alem copulam, nobis Chriſtianis eſt de jure 


divino, pariter ac naturali prohibitum. At- 
que in fidem, & teſtimonium hujuſmodi 
noſtræ reſponſionis & affirmationis, his li- 
teris ſigillum noſtrum curavimus apponi. 
Datum in congregatione noſtra Oxonii, 
die 8 Aprilis, 1530. | 


i) Anthony Wood's Account how the Ox- 

ford Cenſure againſt Queen Catharine 
and King Henry 'VIII's Marriage was 
obtained. 


Hanc autem Oxonienfium determina- 
tionem, quam vocant, regi detulit com- 


cauſam ſuam celeberimæ univerſitatis ſuf- 


fragio corroboratam abunde intelligeret, cut 


propterea propenſiorem ſeſe in poſterum 
ſpondebat. Atqui pauca duco ſubnectenda, 
repudium hoc regium, & academiæ noſtræ 
pertinaciam tangentia. 5 RCEOR 
- 1. Primo itaque, nemo non videt, hbera 


ea in re requiſita ſuffragia, ſed formulæ 
propoſitæ mancipatum aſſenſum extortum 


fuiſſe: verum academicis noſtris ſolemne 


* n 


{s) Le Grand, Hift. du Divorce, vol. 3. 


( t) Anh. Weed, Hiſt. & Antig. Univ. Oxon. I. 1. p. 256. 


cee 


ſemper 
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ſemper fuit terroribus minime cedere de 
ſententia, nec minis dimoveri. 2 
2. Quicquid in gratiam regis excluſis 
magiſtris gerebatur, id in ſe irritum pror- 
ſus fuit, ſi jura academiæ ſpectentur. Uni- 
verſitas enim noſtra, quod ſæpe monuimus, 
in artibus fundata eſt. 

3. Suſpicio eſt, periclitanti hac in re au- 
thoritati papali ſubveniendum arbitratos 
commiſſar ium, & collegiorum præſides re- 


gentes, ut in aſſenſu ſuo negando perſiſte- 


rent, occulte animaſſe: regiæ nimirum vo- 
luntati contradicendum ſibi aperte nequa- 
quam exiſtimantes, ne tum opum, & dig- 
nitatum ſpe deciderent, tum ulterioris 
fortean pœnæ per iculum adirent. 

4. Utriuſque academiæ, nec non cleri 
Anglicani (cujus per hæc tempora ſynodus, 
ſive convocatio ſolennis habebatur) procu- 
ratores, ut quod Henrico cordi eſſet decer- 
neretur, ſatagebant; & propter alios in eaſ- 
dem partes pertractos prœmia reportabant. 
5. Repudium illud pro ſuggeſtu etiam 


impugnabant academici, nonnulli erudi- 


tione, & pietate clari; famam univerſita- 
tis in clandeſtino togatorum purpuratorum 
conventu laborare profitentes. 
6. Divortium quidem licet aperte pro- 
babang, acriterque tuebantur commiſſarius, 
& plerique collegiorum præfecti, non de- 
erant tamen doctores, qui audacter recla- 
marent, & contrariam ſententiam ſcriptis 
etiam adſtruerent, quorum de numero præ- 
ter Baynum quendam erant Thomas Kirk- 
ham ex ordine minorum, Johannes Roper 
dominæ Margaritæ mox ante profeſſor, 
Johannes Holyman antedictus, & Johan- 
nes Moreman e collegio Exonienſi; de qui- 
bus nonnulla memoratu digna ſubjungi poſ- 
ſint: ſed a propoſito noſtro aliena, præſer- 
tim cum ad alia feftinandum fit, referre non 
vacat. CNN | 

. 7. Denique, fruſtra ſane, & pœnas aca- 
demicis interminatus fuiſſet Henricus (tam- 


etſi aliquos pontifici addictos clam fe prop- 


terea ſubduxiſſe fatendum) niſi nocte in- 
tempeſta conventum, quem ſimile- primo 
nuncupamus, quaſi per latrocinium habu- 
iſſet commiſſarius, & prolato clanculum 
ſigillo publico literas, quas præfati ſumus, 


firmaſſet: quem cum ſuis in cerum hunc 
nocturnum coiturum animadvertens regen- 


tium alter (is e collegio Baliolenſi & no- 
mine, Henricus rex, fuiſſe dicitur, unde 
adinventam ex joco fabulam crediderim) 
iiſdem ſe quam citiſſime adjunxit, atque 
braccis loco capucii collo circumdatis, facto 


— — 


— 


—— 


obſiſtebat, ex eorum ſe numero palam pro- 


feſſus, qui commifſſario ſigilli academici con- 
tra fas, & academiæ jura, ſcripto ſubdititio 
apponendi uſu interdicerent. 


Cenſura Univer fitatis Aurelianenſis in Cauſa 
e Donn... 


Cum abhinc aliquo tempore nobis col- 
legio doctorum regentium almæ univerſi- 
tatis Aurelianenſis propoſitæ fuerint quæ 
ſequuntur quæſtiones; viz. An jure divino 
liceat fratri relictam fratris (quam fratriam 
vocant) accipere uxorem. Item, Et ſi hoc 
fic eo jure vetitum, utrum divinæ legis pro- 
hibitio pontificali diſpenſatione remitti poſ- 


fit? Nos prædictum collegium poſt multas 


ad prædictorum dubiorum diſputationem 
(de more noſtro) factas ſeſſiones, & congre- 
gationes, poſtque juris tum divini tum 
canonici locos (quoad facere potuimus) 


examinatos, & omnibus mature, atque 


exacte penſatis, & conſideratis: definivi- 
mus, prædictas nuptias citra divinæ legis 
injuriam atcentari non poſſe; etiamſi ſummi 
pontificis accedat indulgentia, vel permiſ- 
ſio. In cujus rei teſtimonium præſens pub- 
licum inſtrumentum a ſcriba præfatæ almæ 
unĩverſitatis ſubſignari fecimus, ejuſdem- 
que ſigillo communiri. Actum in ſacello 
B. Mariz Boni-nuntu Aurelianenſis, A. D: 
1529. die 5 menſis Aprilis. 


Cenſura Facultatis Decretorum Univerſitatis 
Pari ſienſis in Cauſa Divortii. 


In nomine Domini, Amen. Cum pro- 


| poſita fuiſſet coram nobis, decano, & col- 


legio conſultiſſimæ facultatis decretorum 


Pariſienſis univerſitatis, quæſtio: An papa 
poſſit diſpenſare, quòd frater poſſit in uxo- 
rem ducere ſive accipere relictam fratris 
ſui, matrimonio conſummato per fratrem 
præmortuum? Nos, decanus & collegium 


præfatæ facultatis, poſt multas diſputati- 


ones, & argumenta, hinc inde ſuper hac 
materia facta, & habita cum magna & 


longa librorum tam divini quam pontificii 


& civilis jurium revolutione, conſulimus, 


& dicimus, papam non poſſe in facto pro- 
poſito diſpenſare. In cujus rei teſtimoni- 
um has 
& ſigno noſtri ſcribz primi bedelli muniri 
fecimus. Datum in congregatione noſtra 
apud ſanctum johannem / Lateranenſem, 
Pariſiis, die 23 Mani, A. D. 1530. 


Cenſurg 


entes ſigillo noſtræ facultatis, 
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Cenſura Facultatis ſacræ Tbeologiæ Un ver- 
fitatis Pariſienſis in Cauſa Divortii. 


| Decanus & faculras ſacræ theologiæ 


| alme univerſitatis Pariſienſis, omnibus ad 


quos præſens ſcriptum pervenerit, ſalutem 


in eo qui eſt vere ſalus. Cum nuper ſub- 


orta magnæ difficultatis controverſia ſuper 
invaliditate matrimonii inter ſereniſſimum 


Henricum VIII. regem Angliæ, fidei de- 
fenſorem, & dominum Hiberniæ, & illuſ- 


triſſimam dominam Catharinam Angliz 


reginam, claræ memoriæ Ferdinandi regis 


Catholici filiam, contracti, & carnali copula 
conſummati, illa etiam nobis quæſtio in juſ- 
examinan- 
da propoſita fuerat, viz. An ducere relic- 
tam fratris mortui ſine liberis fic eſſet jure 
divino & naturali prohibitum, ut inter- 


veniente ſummi pontificis diſpenſatione non 


poſſit fieri licitum, vt quis Chriſtianus re- 
lictam fratris ducat, & habear in uxorem: 
nos decanus & facultas antedicta, cogitan- 
tes quàm eſſet pium, & ſanctum, nec non 
debito charitatis, & noſtræ profeſſioni con- 
ſentaneum, ut his, qui in lege Domini ſe- 
cura tranquillaque conſcientia vitam hanc 
ducere & tranſigere cupiant, viam juſtitiæ 


oſtenderemus; noluimus tam juſtis, & piis 


votis deefle. Hinc more ſolito apud dem 
8. Mathurini per juramentum convenien- 
tes, & ſolemni miſſa cum inſpiratione Spi- 
ritus Sancti ad hoc celebrata, nec non præſ- 
tito juramento de deliberanda ſuper præfata 
quæſtione ſecundum Deum, & conſcien- 
tiam, poſt varias & multiplices ſeſſiones, 
tam apud ædem S. Mathurini, quam apud 
collegium Sorbonæ, ab octavo Junii, uſ- 
que ad ſecundum Julii, habitas, & conti- 
nuatas, perſcrutatis prĩus, excuſſiſque quam 
diligentiſſime, ac ea qua decuit reverentia, 
ac religione Sacræ Scripturæ libris, eorum- 
que probatiſſimis interpretibus, nec non 
ſacroſanctæ eccleſiæ genetalibus, & fynoda- 
libus concilii decretis, & conſtitutionibus, 
longo uſu receptis, & approbatis: nos præ- 
dicti decanus & facultas de prædicta quæ- 


ſtione diſſerentes, & ad eam reſpondentes, | 


ſequentes unanime judicium & conſenſum 
majoris partis totius facultatis, aſſeruimus, 
& determinavimus, prout & in his ſcriptis 
aſſerimus, & determinamus, quod præ- 
dictæ nuptiæ cum relictis fratrum, deceden- 
tium ſine liberis, fic: naturali jure pariter, 
ac divino ſint prohibitæ, ut ſuper talibus 
matrimoniis contractis, five contrahendis, 
ſummus pontifex diſpenſare non poſſit. In 


cujus noſtræ aſſertionis, & dererminarionis, 


fidem, & teſtimonium ſigillum noſtræ fa- 
cultatis ſub ſigno noſtri notarii, ſeu bedelli 
apponi curavimus. Datum in generali 
noſtra congregatione per juramentum cele- 
brata, apud S. Mathurinum, anno Domini 
milleſimo quingenteſimo trigeſimo, men- 


fis vero Julii die 2. 


Cenſura Facultatum Juris Pontiſicii & Le- 
gum Untverfitatis Andegavenſis, in Cauſa 
Br.,. 55 


Cum certo abhinc tempore nobis rectori, 
& doctor ibus regentibus in ponrificia, & 
legum diſciplina almæ univerſitatis Ande- 
gavenſis, ſequentes quæſtiones propoſitæ fu- 
erint, ſcilicet, Utrum jure divino; pariter & 


naturali, illicitum fit homini Chriſtiano 


relictam fratris fui,' etiam abſque liberis 
{ed matrimonio jam conſummato, defuncti 
ducere uxorem; & An ſummo pontifici li- 
ceat ſuper hujuſmodi nuptiis diſpenſare? 
Nos præfati rector, & doctores, poſt plures 
ad diſputationem hujuſmodi quæſtionum, 
& veritatem comperiendam factas, ex more 
congregationes, & ſeſſiones, poſtquam va- 
rios juris tam divini quam humani locos, 
qui ad eam rem pertinere videbantur, diſ- 
cuſſos, multaſque rationes in atramque 
partem adductas, & examinatas, omnibus 
fideliter conſideratis, & matura delibera- 
tione præhabita, definimus, neque divino, 
neque naturali jure permitti homini Chriſ- 
tiano, etiam cum ſedis apoſtolicæ authori- 
tate, ſeu diſpenſatione ſuper hoc adhibita, 
relictam fratris qui etiam fine liberis poſt 
conſummatum matrimonium deceſſerit, uxo- 
rem accipere & habere. In quorum om- 
nium ſupradictorum fidem, præſens publi- 
cum inſtrumentum a ſcriba ſeu notario 
præfatæ almæ univerſitatis ſubſignari juſſi- 
mus, ejuſdemque univerſitatis magno ſigillo 
muniri. Actum in æde ſacra divi Petri 
Andegavenſis in collegio noſtro, A. D. 1530. 
die 7 menſis Mail. 


Cenſura Univerſitatis Bituricenſis in Cauſa 
Sug Divortii. EY 


Nos cum decano theologiz facultas in 
univerſitate Bituricenſi (ut, doctoris gen- 
tium Pauli exemplo pleriſque locis, auſpi- 
cemur ſcriptum noſtrum a precatione) om- 
nibus. dilectis Dei, in quibus vocati eſtis, 
lectores chariſſimi, quique ad vos ſcribi- 
mus, gratia vobis, & pax a Deo Patre, & 
Domino noſtro jeſu Chriſto, Dum com- 
plerentur dies inter octavas Pentecoſtes, & 

| eſſemus 
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eſſemus omnes pariter in eodem loco, eor- 

re & animo congregati, ſedenteſque in 
domo dicti decani, facta eſt nobis rurſus 
quæſtio eadem, quæ ſzpius antea, non qui- 
dem parva, hunc in modum: An rem faciat 
illicitam necne frater accipiens uxorem a 
præmortuo fratre relictam, conſummato eti- 
am matrimonio? tandem rei ipſius veritate 
diſquiſita, & perſpecta multo ſingulorum 
labore, & ſacrorum iterata atque iterata 
revolutione codicum, unuſquiſque noſtrum 
non faſcinatus quo minus veritati obediret, 
cœpit prout Spiritus Sanctus dedit, ſuum 
hoc unum arbitrium eloqui abſque perſo- 
narum acceptione: in veritate comperi, per- 


ſonas memoratas in capite Levitici octavo ſu- 


pra decimum, prohibitas eſſe jure ipſo natu- 
rali, authoritate humana minime relaxabili, 
& vetitas ne invicem matrimonium contra- 
hant, quo fit fraternæ turpitudinis abomi- 
nabilis revelatio. Et hoc nobis ſignum 
noſtri bedelli notarii publici, cum ſigillo 
dictæ ſupra noſtræ facultatis præſentibus 
appenſo, die 10 Junii, anno vero a Chriſti 
nativitate 1530. Ut autem noſtræ ſcripti- 
onis pes & caput uni reddantur formæ, 
quemadmodum ſumus auſpicati a preca- 
tione, ita claudamus illius, quo utimur, ex- 
emplo. Gratia Domini noſtri Jeſu Chriſti, 
charitas Dei, & communicatio Sancti Spi- 
ritus, ſit cum omnibus vobis. Amen. 


Cenſura Facultatis ſacre Theologia Univer- 
fitatis Bononienfis in Cauſa Divortii. 


Cum Deus optimus maximus veterem 
legem nedum ad morum, vitæque infor- 
mationem, ac inſtitutionem ore ſuo tradi- 
derit ; idemque humanitate ſumpta morta- 
lium Redemptor Deus novum condiderit 
teſtamentum; ſed ad dubia, quæ in multis 
emergebant, tollenda, declarandaque con- 
tulerit, quæ ad hominum perfectionem elu- 
cidata nonnihil conferunt: noſtras partes 
ſemper fore duximus, hujuſmodi ſanctiſſimi 
Patris æterni documenta ſectari, & in rebus 
arduis, & dubitalibus, ſuperno illuſtratos 
lumine noſtram ferre ſententiam, ubi cauſa 
mature conſulta, multiſque hinc inde rati- 
onibus, ſcriptiſque patrum dilucidata fu- 
erit, nihil quoad poſſumus temere in ali- 
quo ferentes. Cum itaque nos præſtantes 
quidam & clariſſimi viri obnixe rogarint, 
ut ſubſequentem caſum maxima diligen- 
tia perſcrutaremur, noſtrumque ſubinde in 
eum judicium ferremus æquiſſime, ſoli ve- 
ritati innitentes: in unum omnes almæ 


univerſitatis hujus doctores theologi conve- 


nimus, caſu prius per unumquemque noſ 
trum ſigillatim domibus propriis examinato, 
ſummaque ſolertia per dies plurimos con. 
tractato, illud una mox vidimus, examina- 
vimus, contulimus, ad amuſſimque ſingula 
quæque pertractantes ponderavimus, ra- 
tiones quaſque contrarias, quas fieri poſſe 
cenſuimus, in medium afferentes, atque 
ſolventes, etiam ipſius reverendiſſimi D. D. 
cardinalis Cajetani, nec non Deuteronomi- 
orum diſpenſationem de fratris ſuſcitando 
ſemine, & reliquas tandem omnes ſenten- 
tias oppoſitas, quæ ad id negotii facere vi- 
derentur. Quæſitum eſt igitur a nobis, an 
ex ſola eccleſiæ inſtitutione, an etiam jure 
divino prohibitum fuerit, nequis relictam a 
fratre ſine liberis in uxorem ducere valeat. 
Quad, fi utraque lege, ne fieri poſſit, certum 
eſt: an quenquam poſſit beatiſſimus pon- 
tifex ſuper hujuſmodi contrahendo matri- 
monio diſpenſare? Qua diligentiſſime (ut 
diximus) & exactiſſime ſeorſim palamque 
examinata, ac pro viribus noſtris, optime 
diſcuſſa quæſtione, cenſemus, judicamus, 
dicimus, conſtantiſſime teſtamur, & indu- 
bie affirmamus, hujuſmodi matrimonium, 
tales nuptias, tale conjugium horrendum 
fore, execrabile, deteſtandum, viroque 
Chriſtiano, imo cuilibet infideli, prorſus 
abominabile, eſſeque a jure naturæ, divino, 
& humano diris penis prohibitum, nec 
poſſe ſanctiſſimum papam (qui tamen fere 
omnia poteſt) cui collate ſunt a Chriſto 


claves regni cœlorum; non inquam poſſe 


aliqua ex cauſa ſuper hujuſmodi contra- 
hendo matrimonio quenquam difpenſare. 
Ad hujus concluſionis veritatem tutandam 
omnes in omnia loca. & tempora parati 
ſumus. In quorum fidem has ſubſcripſi- 
mus, almæque noſtræ univerſitatis, ac ſacri 
venerabilium theologorum collegii ſigillo 
munivimus. Solita noſtra generali ſubſcrip- 
tione ſignantes, Bononiæ in eccleſia cathe- 
drali 10 Junii, A. D. 1530. ſub D. Cle- 
mentis VII. pontificatu. | 


Cenſura Univerfitatis Patavienſis in Cauſa 
Divortii. 


Teſtantur, qui catholicam fidem aſtru- 
unt, Deum optimum maximum legis ve- 
teris præcepta filiis Iſrael ad exemplar vitæ, 
ac morum noſtrorum inſtitutionem, ore pro- 
prio tradidiſſe, eundemque trabea humani- 
tatis indutum, Redemptorem omnium fac- 
tum, novum teſtamentum condidiſſe; & ne- 
dum propter hoc, ſed ad dubia quæcunque 
emergentia, removenda, 9 
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nobis miſericorditer condonaſſe: quæ ad 
noſtri perfectionem enucleata fructus ube- 
res conferant, & ſalutares. Noſtrum ſem- 


per fuit, _ per ſecula (uti Catholicos 


decet) hujuſmodi. celebratiſſima ſummi 
pontificis inſtituta ſectari; & in quibuſque 
dubitationibus, & arduis quæſtionibus, ſuper- 
naturali lumine freti, noſtrum proferre ju- 
dicium, ubi res ipſa optime conſiderata, 
multiſque hinc inde demonſtrationibus, at- 
que patrum authoritatibus, maturè decla- 
rata fuerit; temerè, quoad poſſumus, nihil 
omnino judicantes. Cum igitur nos qui- 
dam oratores clariſſimi ſuppliciter exora- 
rint, ut ſubſequentem caſum diligentiſſimè 
perſcrutari dignaremur, atqùde noſtram fer- 
remus exinde ſentemtiam ſpli veritati ſim- 


conſideravimus, examinavimus, omniaque 


ſigillatim ponderavimus: argumenta quæ- 
_- gue contr ar ia, quæ fleri quoquo modo poſſe 


putavimus, adducentes, atque integerrime 
diſſolventes; nec non Deuteronomicam diſ- 


penſationem de fratris ſuſcitando ſemine, 
& reliquas omnes rationes, atque ſententias 


oppoſitas, quæ ad id facere videbantur. 
Quæſtio igitur talis fuit propoſita: An ex 


0 


* 
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ſola ſanctæ matris eccleſiæ inſtitutione, an 


etiam de jure divino prohibitum fuerit, nequis 


relictam fratris abſque liberis mortui in uxo- 
rem ducere valeat. Quod ſi utrobique fieri 
nequeat cautum eſt, an beatiſſimus pontifex 
ſuper hujuſmodi contrahendo matrimonio 
quenquam diſpenſare legitimè poterit? Quo 
exactiſſimè (ut dictum eſt) ſeorſim, publice- 
que diſcuſſo, ac pro viribus dilucidato quæ- 


ſito; dicimus, judicamus, decernimus, at- 


teſtamur, atque veridicè affirmamus, ma- 
trimonium hujuſmodi, tale conjugium, & 
tales nuptias nullas eſſe: imo deteſtabiles, 
atque execrandas Chriſtiano cuilibet eſſe; 
profanas, & ut ſcelus abominandas; cru- 


deliſſimis penis jure naturæ, divino, & 


humano clariſſimè eſſe prohibitas; nec ſanc- 


tiſſimum 


pontificem, cui claves regni cœ- 
leſtis a Chriſto Dei filio ſunt collatæ, ulla 


ex cauſa poſſe ſuper tali matrimonio con- 


trahendo quenquam juridicè diſpenfare, 


cum illa, quæ ſunt a jure divino prohibita, 


non ſubſint ejus poteſtati, nec in illa gerat 


vicem Dei, ſed ſolum ſuper ea quæ ſunt 


commiſſa juriſdictioni hominum. Ad cujus 


ſententiæ & concluſionis veritatem tutan- 


dam, & ejuſdem certiſſimam defenſionem, 
nos omnes unanimes ſemper & ubique 
parati ſumus. In quorum fidem has noſ- 
tras fecimus, almæque univerſitatis noſtræ 
ac ſacri reverendorum theologorum collegii 
ſigillo ſolito communivimus. Datum Pa- 
duz in eccleſia heremitarum S. Auguſtini, 
die primo Julii, 1530. 


Cenſura Univerfitatis Tholoſatie in Callſa 
* | Divortii. 


Tractabatur in noſtra Tholoſana acade- 
mia perquam difficilis quæſtio: Liceatne 
fratri eam, que jam olim defuncto fratri 
uxor fuerat (nullis tamen relictis liberis) 


in matrimonio ſibi conjungere? Accedebat 
pliciter. attendentes: qua ex re omnes hu- 
jus almæ univerſitatis doctores theologi in- 
ſimul convenimus; re ipſa prius per noſ- 
trum quemlibet particulariter propriis de- 
mibus examinata, ſummaque cum ſolertia 
enucleata, mox in unùm redacti vncta 


& alius ſcrupulus, qui nos potiſſimum tor- 
quebat: An, ſi Romanus pontifex, cui eſt 
commiſſa gregis Chriſtiani cura, id ſua 
quam vocamus diſpenſatione permittat, tune 
ſaltem liceat? Ad utramque quæſtionem 
cogitandam/ doctores omnes regentes, qui 
tune Tholoſæ aderant, coegir: rector in 
concilium. Neque id femel: tantum, ſed 
etiam iterum Quippe exiſtimivimus præ- 
cipitariꝭ non oportere confilia, indigereque 
nos tempore, ut aliquid matufius agamus. 
Demum cum in unum locum cbnveniſſem 


omnes, tum ſacrarum literarum diſertiſſimi 
interpreres, tum urriaſque' cenſure conſul- 
tiſſimi; denique qui qua vis in re, & judi- 
cio & oratione viri fœlicibus ingeniis non 
mediocriter exercitati eſſent; ac ſeſe facro—- 
ſanctis coneiliis parere velle, ſanctorumque 
patrum haudquaquam piis animis violan- 
da decreta imitari, juraſſent; & unuſquiſ- 
que ſuam ſententiam protuliſſet, atque in 
utramque partem diffusè decertatum eſſet: 
tandem in eam ſententiam fic frequentius 
itum eſt, ut uno omnium ore alma noſtra 
univerſitas animis ſinceriſſimis, nulloque 
fermento vitiatis, cenſuerit jure divino pa- 
riter, & naturali, uxorem relictam fratris 
fui nemini licere accipere. Er, poſtquam 
id lege eadem non liceat, reſponſum eſt, non 
poſſe pontificem aliquem ea lege ſolvere. 
Nec huic ſententiæ refragari poteſt, quod 
cogeretur olim frater uxorem demortui 
fratris accipere. Nam hoc figura erat, & 


umbra futurorum. Quæ omnia, adveniente 


luck & veritate cvangelif, evanuerunt. 
Hæc, quoniam ita ſe habent, in hane for- 


mam redegimus; & per notarium qui no- 
bis eſt a ſecretis ſignari, ſigillique authen- 
tici ejuſdem noſtræ almæ univerſitatis juſ- 
fimus appenſione communiri. Tholoſe, 
calend. Octob. anno a Chriſto nato 1530. 
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noſtro, & cavfarum palaty apoſtolici audi- 


£onſiſtorio noſtro ſecreto referendas riabis, ! 
eętiam cum poteſtate regem ipſum, & Alias 


ſu) A Bull of Inbibition, whereby Pope 
Clement VII. lays a fri& Command upon 
all Courts whatever, not to proneunce upon 
the Cauſe of the Drvorcs. | 


Univerſis & ſingulis, præſentes literas in- 
ſpecturis, ſalutem & apoſtolieam benedic- 
tionem. Exponi nobis nuper fecit chariſ- 
ſima in Chriſto filia noſtra Catharina re- 
gina Angliæ illuſtriſſima, quòd licet alias 
nos, poſtquam cauſam, & cauſas recuſati- 
onis, & appellationis, & appellationum, ac 
validitatis, ſeu invaliditatis matrimonu, ex 
diſpenſatione apoſtelica inter reginam ip- 
ſam & chariſſimum in Chriſto filium 
noſtrum Henricum Angliæ regem illuſtriſ- 
ſimum, & fidei defenſorem, multis jam de- 
curſis annis, prole ſucepta contracti, & 
pacifice continuati, ipſiuſque diſpenſati- 
onis, ac inter eos divortii dilscto fuio moſtro 
Laurentio 8. Maria trans Tyberim, & 
bone memoriæ Thomæ 8. Cecilie prefby- 
teris cardinalibus in regno Angliæ, tunc 


noſtris & apoſtolicx ſedis legatis de latere, 
omni 9 & n 

er eos in ecdem regno cognaſeendas, per 
— ab 5 cardinalibus tunc 
legatis ad nos, & ſedem apoſtolicam pro 
parte ipſius regine interpoſitæ. & inter- 
Poſitarum, ad ipſius ręginæ ſupplieationem 
dilecto filio magiſtro Paulo - cepeliano 


£ori, per eum audiendas, & coram nobis in 


citandi, ac eis, ac dictis carginalibus, & 
legatis inhibendi, etiam ſub cenſuris, 6, 
Penis etiam pecuniariis, etiam per edictum 
publicum, conſtito ſummariè, & extraju- 
dicialiter de non tuto acceſſu, & alias com- 
miſeramus, ipſeque Paulus auditor, con- 
ſtito ſibi de non tuto accefſy eitationem 
ipſam cum inhibitiene ſub cenſuris, ac 
decem millium ducatorum auri penis per 
edictum publicum in certis locis almæ ur- 
bis noſtræ, & in partibus in collegiate 
B. Mariæ Brugenſis Tornacenſis d icceſis 
eceleſiarum valvis affigendum deereverat, 


& in eis præmiſſa legitimè exeeuta, ac dictis 
regi, & aliis omnibus, ne in præjudicium 


litis, ac jurium dictæ regine, interim ali- 


quid innovarent, mandatum fuerar, licer 
& cenſuris in inhibitione, Ad conqueſti- 
onem ipſius reginz nobis afſerentis, ad eus 
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aures perveniſſe, regem ipſum lite pen- 
dente, ac inhibitione, & mandato ſibi "= 


tis, prædictis non obſtantibus, fe jactare aq 


ſecundas nuptias de facto deyenire velle in 
ipſius reginæ præjudicium non modicum ac 


regis predicti anime periculum, cupientes, 


prout noſtro paſtorali incumbebat officio, 
præmiſſis providere, eidem regi, ac qui- 


buſvis utriuſque ſexus, etiam illius.domeſ. 


ticis, ac etiam conſiliariis, ſecretariis, & 
alis gvjuſcuncque- ſtatus, gradus, dignita- 
tis, & excellantiæ perſonis diſtrictè per alias 
noſtras in forma hrevis ſubdatas Bononiæ de 
ſeptimo Mardi, pontificatus noſtri anno 
ſeptimo. indixerimus, prohibuerimus, & 
diſtrictius inhibperimus, omnem licentiam, 
feultatem, & poteſtatem ab eis auferen- 
tes, ne ſub major is xcommunicationis, ſuf, 
penſianis & aliis ſententiis, & cenſuris, 


etiam interdiftt appoſitionis, & ipſarum 


perſenarum inhahilitatis, & aliis pœnis, fi 
gontta feciſſent, incurrendis, ipſe rex ne 
amaquam per debitam, & finalem litis, 
& cauſæ hyuſmaodi expeditionem clarè li- 
queret id ſibi licere de jure, cum aliqua 
muliere cujuſcunque digniratis & excel- 
lentiæ, etiam vigore cujuſvis diſpenſationiz 
etiam apoſtolica, fibi, vel eidem mulieri, 
etiam per nos conceſſæ, aut deſuper quo- 
modolibet qhtente, vel obtinendæ, matri- 
manium, vel ſponſalia contrahere, vel for- 
ſan contracta, & conſummata, etiam prole 
ſuſcepta, continnare; perſonæ vero præ- 


ditz ne illis intereſſe, nec de eis fe intro- 


mittere, præſumerent; etiam illis ac cardi - 
nalibus legatis, ae aliis quibuſcuncque in- 
hibendo, ne de prædictis, aut dicto matri- 
monio comminato, etiam ſub nomine le- 
gatorum, aut privatim, aut alio quocunc- 
que modo præſumerent, prout in iiſdem 
literis plenius continetur; nihilominus, 
etiam poſt earundem literarum noſtrarum 
in locis prædictis publicationem, affixi- 
onem, & executionem, quod non abſque 
animi noſtri diſplicentia intelleximus, ad- 
huc regem ipſum, lite & illius ad nos a- 
vocatione, inhibitione, interdicto, Prohibi- 
tione, & mandatis noſtris prædictis non 
obſtantibus, ad ſecundas nuptias de facto 
devenire, & in cauſa & cauſis prædictis 
etiam per nonnullos prætenſos judices, ſen 


perſonas in illis partibus procedere, & at- 


tentare velle in non modicum ipfius re- 
ginæ præjudicium, ac regis prædicti animæ 


periculum, noſtrique & ſedis a poſtolice nn 
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nerabilium fratrum noſtrorum ſanctæ Ro- 
manæ eccleſiæ cardinalium conſilio, pa- 
riter & aſſenſu, ſub irritantis decreti pœna, 
per hoc noſtrum edictum publicum in au- 
dientia noſtra contradictarum denuo publi- 
candum, ac earundem eccleſiarum :valyis 
affigendum, cum alias præfato Paulo eon- 
ſtiteric ad Hud cidem regi intimandum nan 
patere acceſſum, prout de præſenti non pa- 
tet, eidem regi, & quibuſyis, eujuſcuncque 
ſtatus, gradus, ordinis, conditionis, digi 
tatis, & excellentiæ perſonis, & judieibus 
quocuncque nomine nuncupatis, dignitate 
fulgentibus, & authoritate. functuris diſ- 
tricte interdicimus, prohibemus, & diſtric- 
tius inhibemus, omnem omnino licentiam, 
poteſtatem, & facultatem ab eis. auferentes, 


ne ſub majoris excommunicatianis, & ſuſ- 


penſionis, ac quorumvis ecclefiarum digni- 
tatum, feodorum, beneficiorum, officiorum, 
& bonorum eccleſiaſticorum, & ſeculagi- 
um, ac inhabilitatis ad ea, & quzcuneque 
alia in poſterum obtinenda, latz. ſententiz 
pœnis eo ipſo fi contra feoerint, vel eorum 
aliquis contra fecerit, incurrendis, ipſe rex 
ne antequam per debitam & finalem litis, 
& cauſe hujuſmodi expeditionem, clare li- 
queat id ſibi licere de jure, cum aliqua mu- 
liere cujuſcunque dignitatis &. excellentiæ, 
etiam vigore cujuſvis deſuper forſan ſibi, 
aut tali mulieri, aut alias quemlibet, etiam 


per nos & ſedem prædictam conceſſæ, yel | poſtquan 1 £ 
| alios ſupradictos perinde 


concedendæ, contrahendi liceptie, aut con- 


tracti approbationis; nec aliqua mulier cum 


eodem rege matrimonium, vel ſponſalia 
contrahere, vel forſan contracta, & con- 
ſummata, etiam prole ſuſcepta, continuare, 
inhibendo etiam prædictis, vel quibuſvis 
aliis etiam parliamentis, ne de lite, & cauſa 
hujuſmodi, & aliis prædictis, ac dicto ma- 
trimonio comminato, etiam ſub nomine 
legatorum, aut privatim, aut alia quocunc= 
que modo, ſe intromittant; ſed. cum, etiam 
lite pendente, nullus debeat poſſeſſione 


conjugii & debiti conjugalis ſpoliari, idem 
rex, ut talem prineipem & Chriſtianum 
Catholicum decet, reginam maritali tractet 


mandatorum contemptum. Quare, pro parte 
ipſius reginæ, nobis fuit humiliter ſuppli- 
catum, ut ejus honori, & ipſius regis anime 
ſaluti, totiuſque regni tranquillitati conſu- 
lere, ſcandaliſque quæ exinde oriri poſſint 
obviare, aliaſque in præmiſſis opportune 
providere de apoſtolica benignitate dignare- 
mur. Nos igitur attendentes juſtis & ho- 
neſtis petitionibus noſtrum aſſenſum dene- 

ari non debere, hujuſmodi ſupplicationi- 
[4 inclinati, authoritate apoſtolica de ve- 
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affectione, & litem ipſam coram 11 Paulo 
nem ſua 


cepramn, genitam, Fonglpicndam vel uſci- 
Picndaty, tanquam in mala Ride, & jHegiti- 


umus, atque mandamns. Quocirca yob 
& ſingylis veſtrum, ctiam in bgnirate con- 


poſtquam faciæ fyerint, cofdem. regem & 
de arQtare, ac ſi præ- 
ences, omniaque in eis contenta, eis per- 
ſonaliter intimata, ac illatam copiæ eis 
datæ, rraditz, & dimiſſ fuiſſent; & nihilo- 
minus quicquid per regem, & alios pre 
dictos, & eorum quemlibet contra præ- 
miſſa, factum vel actum fuerit, nullum 
penitus, & invalidum, nulliuſque roboris vel 


momenti decernimus, non obſtantibus, &c. 
Datum Rome, apud S. Petrum ſub an- 
nulo Piſcatoris, die 5 Jan. 1531. pontifica- 
tus noſtri anno octa vo. 


Sie ſubſcriptum.  Evangeliia. 
Item & fic deorſum die he 
10 Jan. 1531. | 
| (x) A 
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(x) A Letter of Cardinal Wolſey to Pope 


Holy father, having caſt myſelf at your 
feet, I conjure you, if you regard me as a 
Chriſtian, if you conſider me as a cardinal, 
if you think me not unworthy of that emi- 
neat dignity, if I have not ſhewn- myſelf 
ungrateful for the favours I have received 
from you, if I have ever rendered any fer- 
vice to the holy ſee, if I have neyer been 
taxed with attempting any thing that was 
unjuſt, if you. have any regard to my 
fafery, or happineſs ; I conjutè you, I fay, 
upon all theſe conſiderations, e will 
attend to my humble petition. I proteſt 
to your holineſs, that, if I imagined the 
king's demands were unjuſt and unreaſon- 
able, I would rather chuſe to die than be 
an abettor of them. What T apprehend is, 
if your holineſs ſuffers your ſelf to be over- 
awed by the eme and refuſeth to grant 
a favour to the king, which all. the world 
looks upon to be 2 juſtice due, both by the 
law of God, and the law of nature: I am 
afraid he will jointly,” with other Chriſtian 
princes, take ſuch ſteps as, will be very 
detrimental to the authority of | the holy 
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Chariſſime in Chriſto fili noſter, fahi- | 


| 


ſumus in dolore, quòd ſerenitatem tuàm, 


2 41 


dem cauſam ibi manere permiſimus, donec 


| "o! oy & + © . 28 0 0 
bis, & dictis cardinalibus decidendam; quo 


nobis: nec tam quid in præſens te juvet 
quam quid tuo honori, officio, juſtiizque 
conveniat, perpendemus. Veniet enim 
tempus, veniet, nec longum erit ſicut in 
Domino confidimus, cum tua ſerenitas. 
hoc nubilo erroris, quo nunc obducitur 
depulſo, reſtitutaque fibi luce veritatis, ye. 
terem nobis benevolentiam ſuam, quam 
maximi facimus, reſtituet, fateberiſque id 
quod eſt, nos ex publica perſona noſtra 
nihil aliud facese, quam quod facimus, po- 
tuifſe ; imo etiam indulgentiores aliquando 
fuiſſe; quam juſtitiæ ſeveritas expoſtulet. 
Potes enim, fili in Chriſto chariſſime, me- 
miniſſe, cum tu abhinc quadriennio a no- 
bis ſtudiosè contendiſſes, ut legatum noſ- 
trum in regnum tuum mitteremus, eique 
& alteri legato, tunc in tuo eodem regno 
exiſtenti caufam validitatis matrimonii in- 
teri te & chariſſimam in Chriſto filiam 
noſtram Catharinam Angliz reginam olim 
contracti, & per viginti annos* & ultra 
continuati committeremus; nos, etſi id ſub- 
iniquum videbatur cauſam ad preces tuas 
in tuo regno commitrere, tamen tuæ vo- 
luntati morem gefſimus, ac tam diu ean- 


pro parte reginæ appellato, juramentoque 
horreſcentiæ præſtito, cauſam eandem non 
its regnis, aut dominiis nepotum reginæ, 
aut aliis in quibus regina potior favoribus 
eſſet, verum Romæ in communi orbis 
Chriſtiani patfia; atque in noſtro rotæ au- 
ditorio commiſimus, nobis poſtea, & ſacro 
collegio venerabilium fratrum noſtrorum 
8. R. E. cardinalium, referendam, ac a no- 


anteferemus? Sic decet fili, fic potius fiet a 


* m 


pendente judicio, cum tu nihil innovare, 
vel attentare in prejudicium litis pendentis 
debuiſſes, ecce nobis non ſolum ipſius re- 
ginæ lamentabili querela, verum etiam mul- 
torum literis & teſtimoniis affertur, te, non 
expectata ulteriore noſtra declaratione, ip- 
ſam reginam a tua cohabitatione ſeparaſſe, 
& quandam Annam in tuum contuber- 
nium & cohabitationem publicam rece- 
piſſe. Quæ res, cum divinam juſtitiam, li- 
tiſpendentiam, & authoritatem noſtram, 
tuæque animæ ſalutem, & honorem læde- 
ret, nos paterno affectu & charitate literas 
ad te dedimus tenoris ſubſequentis. Cle- 
mens papa VII. Chariſſime in Chriſto fili 
noſter, ſalutem & apoſtolicam benedicti- 
onem. Quod pro noſtra in te benevolen- 
tia, tuoque honore, & ſalute, falſum eſſe 


— 
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cupimus, relatum nobis eſt, & a multis 
confirmatum, ſerenitatem tuam, quæ non 
ſolum antea, verum etiam poſt motam li- 
tem inter te & chariſſimam, in Chriſto, 
filiam noſtram Catharinam Angliæ regi- 
nam illuſtriſſimam ſuper validitate matri- 
monii inter vos contracti, eam apud fe, ut 
decebat, in ſua regia curia tenuerat, atque 
ut reginam & uxorem habuerat, & tracta- 
verat, a certo citra tempore, eam non ſo- 
lum a ſe & ſua curia, ſed etiam a civitate, 
ſeu loco ſuæ reſidentiæ ſeparaſſe, alioque 
miſiſſe; loco autem ejus quandam Annam 
in ſuum contubernium, & cohabitationem, 
publice recepiſſe, eique maritalem affec- 
tum uxori tuæ debitum exhibere. Quæ 
res, fili chariſſime, ſi modo vera eſt, tuque 
parumper animum ab humanis affectibus 
collegeris, non dubitamus quin etiam, ta- 
centibus nobis, perſpecturus ſis, quàm mul- 
tis modis indigna te fuerit, vel ob contemp- 
tum litiſpendentiæ, & judicii noſtri, vel 
ob ſcandalum eccleſiæ, vel ob communis 
pacis perturbationem: que omnia ita a 
recto & religioſo principe, qualem te ſem- 
per habuimus, aliena ſunt, ut tanquam 
tuz nature & conſuetudini repugnantia, 
etſi nobis in dies magis confirmantur, dif- 
ficilius tamen credamus. Quid enim mi- 
nus tibi, aut tuæ probitati convenit, 
quam hinc apud nos per oratores & literas 
ſuper cauſa iſthuc remittenda inſtare, inde 
reipſum tuo facto cauſam decidere? Quid 
ſimile tui, armis & ſcriptis olim eccleſiam 
& ſanctam fidem defendiſſe, nunc tali facto 
eccleſiam videri contemnere? Jam vero 
communis ſalus & tranquillitas a nullo 
unquam noſtri temporis rege acrius quam 
a te cuſtodita eſt, qui bellum pro eccleſia 
olim ſuſceptum, & gloriose confectum, pro 
communi quiete depoſueris, ſemperque ar- 
bicer quidam pacis & communis concordiæ 
inter Chriſtianos principes conciliande fu- 
eris exiſtimatus: quo magis hæc nove de 
te audientes admiramur, ſimul & dolemus, 
unum hoc tuum factum, fi modo verum 
eſt, ab omni vitæ tuæ gloria & conſuetu- 
dine diſcrepare. Quamobrem cum nec 
rem tantam non explorare certius, nec 
negletam omittere debeamus, hanc ad 
te quaſi amantis & ſolliciti patris vocem 
præcurrere voluimus, antequam judicis ul- 
las partes tecum ſumamus. Faciunt enim 
tuæ celfitudinis dignitas, vetera tua in nos 
merita, noſtraque ex his ergo benevolen- 
tia, ut tecum omni reſpectu & lenitate 
agere velimus, ſumpta parentis perſona, 
& judicis tantiſper depoſita, donec ex tuis 


literis conſilium progrediendi capiamus. 
Cupimus quidem, fili, ut diximus, hæc 
penitus falſa eſſe, aut non tam aſpera, quæ 
nobis referuntur; teque ipſum deinceps 
pro tua ſingulari ſapientia providere, ne 
cuiquam de ſerenitate tua, omni virtute 
conſpicua, in hoc tantùm obloquendi detur 
occaſio. Si quis enim vel ex Catholicis do- 
lens, vel ex hæreticis gaudens, audiat, te re- 
ginam, regumque filiam, Cæſariſque & 
regis Romanorum materteram, quam in 
uxorem accepiſti, viginti amplius annis te- 
cum commoratam, prolemque ex te ſuſ- 
ceptam habentem, nunc a tuo thoro, & 
contubernio, procul amoviſſe, aliam quo- 
que publicè apud te habere, non modo ſine 
ulla licentia noſtra, verum etiam contra 
noſtram prohibitionem: is profecto neceſſe 
eſt, ut ſententiam quodammodo de optimo 
principe ferat, tanquam ecclefiam & pub- 
licam tranquillitacem parvi faciente; quod 
nos fecimus ab intentione & voluntate tua 
longiſſimè abeſſe: in tantum, ut ſi quis alius 
hoc idem in tuo regno audeat, nullo modo 
te probaturum, ſed etiam ſeverè vindicatu- 
rum, pro certo habeamus. Quamobrem, 
fili, etiamſi tu rectiſſimè ſentias, ut nos 
quidem conſtantes credimus, tamen cauſam 
præbere rumoribus & ſcandalis non debes; 
hoc præſertim tempore, tam calumnioſo 
plenoque hæreſium, & aliarum perturba-/ 
tionum; ne tuum factum latiùs pateat ad 
exemplum. Sunt enim facta regum, præ- 
ſertim illuſtrium, ſicut tua ſerenitas eſt, 
quaſi in ſpecula hominibus cæteris ad imi- 
tandum. Nec præterea negligenda tibi eſt 
communis ſalus, & totius Chriſtianitatis 
tranquillitas, quod ſemper fuit optimorum 
regum. Nec, fili, debes ſereniſſimos Cæſa- 
rem & Romanorum regem dictæ Catha- 
rinæ reginæ nepotes, nulla te proſequentes 
contumelia, hac tam gravi injuria, inde- 
ciſa lite afficere, & exinde pacem pertur- 
bare univerſalem, qua ſola adverſus im- 
minentem nobis Turcam tuti ſumus; ne 
ſcandali in eccleſia periculi, in tota Chriſ- 
tiana republica occaſionem præbeas, prop- 
tereaque rex cœleſtis a te irritatus tantam 
ſuam erga te benignitatem aliqua ſeverita- 
tis amaritudine permiſceat. Te igitur, fili, 
per eam, qua ſemper te ſumus proſequuti 
bene volentiam, ſemperque, ſi per te liceat, 
proſequemur, omni ſtudio & amore hor- 
tamur & paterna charitate monemus, ut, fi 
hæc vera ſint, quæ tuam veterem pietatem 
& gloriam denigrant, tute ea corrigere ve- 
lis, ipſam Catharinam reginam ad te hu- 
maniter re vocando, atque in eo reginæ 
E e e e honore, 
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honore, & uxoris quo decet affectu apud 
te habendo: ipſam vero Annam a publico 
tuo convictu, & cohabitatione, propter ſcan- 
dalam removendo, donec noftra ſententia 
inter vos ſubſequatur: quod nos quidem, 
_ erffeſt a te debitum, tibique eſt maxime 
futurum honorificum, beneficii loco rece- 
piſſe a tua ſerenitate videbimur. Nam, quod 
te in priſtina tua voluntate erga nos, ob- 
ſervantiaque erga hanc ſanctam ſedem, 
cum qua mutuis officiis & beneficis ſem- 
= certaſti, conſervare maxime cupimus, 
ummo fane cum dolore ad ea deſcendere- 
mus juris remedia, quorum neceſſitatem 
non noſtra privata contumelia, quam tibi 
libenter condonaremus, ſed Dei Omnipo- 
tentis honor, publicæque urilitatis, & tuæ 
anime ſalutis ratio ad poſtremum nobis, 
quamvis invitis, imponeret: ficut etiam 
nuntius apud te noſter hæc tuæ ſerenitati 
uberius explicabit. Datum Romæ, apud 
8. Perrum, ſub annulo Piſcatoris die 25 
Jan. anno 1532. pontificatus noſtri anno 
nono. Cum autem, id quod dolentes re- 
ferimus, in dies nobis confirmetur, 
& aſſeveretur, licer ipſæ literæ tibi per 
nuntium noſtrum repræſentatæ, ejuſque 
confortnis ſermo in idem te noſtro nomine 
horratus fueri, ut a tanto ſcandalo & con- 
temptu ecclefiz deſiſteres, nihilominus te 
in feparatione cohabitationis cum Catha- 
rina regina, & continuatione cohabitationis 
eum Anna prædictis publice perſeverare; 
nos, cum neque Dei honorem, nec noſtrum 


officiury, nec tuæ animæ falucem negligere 


debeamus, te, fili, fine tamen tuorum ju- 
rium & cauſe pendentis præjudicio, ite- 
rum hortamur, & ſub excommunicationis 
pena monemus, ut, fi prædicta vera ſint, ean- 
dem Catharinam reginam apud te in reginali 
honore, ac ſolita cohabitatione habere, ipfam 
vero Annam a publica cohabitatione tua 
rejicere intra unum menſem, a die præſen- 
tationis præſentiom tibi factæ computan- 
dum, debeas, donec noſtra ſententia, & de- 
claratio inter vos fuerit ſubſequuta. Aliter 
enim nos, dicto termino elapſo, te & ipſam 
Annam excommunicationis pœna innoda- 


tos, & ab omnibus publice vitandos eſſe 


ex nunc, Prout ex tunc, & è contra, autho- 
ritate apoſtolica declaramus: & nihilomi- 
nus, tametſi abhorret animus talia de ſere- 


nitate tua opinari, licetque id ipſum jam 


ſerenitati tuæ a nobis noſtroque rotæ audi- 


tore & judice, cui hujuſmodi cauſa fuit 


— *, 


ſo very 


commiſſa, inhibitum fuerit, & ab omni 
tam humano, quam divino jure etiam pro- 
hibeatur, tamen permoti hominum fama, 
denuo ſerenitati tuæ inhibemus, ne, lite hu- 
juſmodi coram nobis, & dicto rote audi- 
tore, indeciſa pendente, & ſine ſedis apoſ- 
tolicæ licentia ſpeciali, matrimonium, cum 
dicta Catharina regina apoſtolica authori- 
tate contractum, & prole ſubſequuta, tan- 
toque temporis ſpatio confirmatum, pro- 
pria authoritate ſeparare, aut divortium 
cum ea facere; neve cum dicta Anna aut 
quavis alia matrimonium contrahere præ- 
ſumas; irritum,prout eſt, denuo decernentes, 
ſi quid forſan attentari, ſuper hoc, a tua 


ſerenitate, aut quovis alio, quavis authori- 


tate contigerit, vel forſan hactenus fuerit 


artentatum ; ficque a quibuſvis judicibus 
tam extra Romanam curiam, quam in ea, 
etiam S. R. E. cardinalibus, & dicti palatii 
auditoribus, ſententiari, definiri, judicari, 
& interpretari debere: ſublata eis omni- 
bus ſententiandi, definiendi, judicandi, & 
interpretandi facultate; non obſtantibus, &c. 
Datum Rome apud S. Petrum, ſub annulo 


Piſcatoris, die 15 Novembrs, 1532. pon- 


tiſicatus noftri anno nono. Sic fcriptum in 
ealce parris interiors ejuſdem brevis, die 23 
Decembris, 1532. Suprafcriptio autem 
præfati brevis a parte exteriori talis erat: 
Chariſſno in Chriſto filio noſtro Henrico 


Angliæ regi illuſtriſino, fidei defenſori. 


(2) A Letter of Pope Clement VII. in 
. Anfwer to a Ræmonſtrance made by ſeve- 
ral Engliſh Noblemen, in favour cf the 
Divorce, September 27, 1530. 
To our dear and venerable children, an 
increaſe of health, and our apoſtolick be- 


nediction. We found - feveral expreſſions 


Fuly 13, that we cannot but ſhew our re- 
ſentment. As we pardon the exceſs of that 
affection you diſcover for our beloved ſon 
in Chriſt Jeſus, the king, your lawful ſo- 
verain; ſo our deſign is, to return a calm 
anſwer, to the end, that we may juſtify 


ourſelves, and thew the unreaſonableneſs 
of your complaints. We acknowledge 


to have received from the king your maſter 
all the good offices you are pleaſed to make 


mention of, with many others you have 
not recounted, the remembrance whereof 
ſhall not be loſt, as long as we live; but, on 


the contrary, our endeavour ſhall be to 


— 


* 
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harſh in your letter to us, dated 
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perpetuate them, by t« 
down to our ſucceſſors. We farther own 
our obligations to him to be ſo great, both 


in regard. of the holy fee, and particularly 


to our own. perſon, that we acknowledge | 


.ourfelves incapable to make a ſuitable re- 
turn. 
titude. As to the juſtice you ſeem to ſay 
we have refuſed him, in the trial about 
his marriage with the queen, we are ſo far 
from deſerving to be charged with any 
miſbehaviour on that account, that we are 
accuſed of partiality, both by that princeſs, 
and thoſe that have undertaken to eſpouſe 
her cauſe: and, tho we were obliged to 
hold the balance even, yet we ſufftred it, 
our of our inclination, to favour the king, 
even contrary to that ſtrictneſs which our 
duty feemed to require from us: And here 
I will take the liberty to mention, how I 
proceeded in favour of his majeſty, upon 
this occaſion. Did we not, three years ago, 
name the cardinals of York and Compegio 
for our legates, and inveſt them with a 
power to determine the caule ? 
of opinion that this nomination would give 
content to the king ; we appointed. judges 
who we knew would be agreeable to 
him, and that the cauſe ſhould be heard 
at home, under his own eye. Now, when 


the queen, to whom our way of proceed- 


ing was ſuſpected, ſignified her defign to 
appeal, we did not immediately acquieſce 


to her deſire, tho' it was, perhaps, what 


we ought to have done: we rather appear- 


ed like an arbitrator: than a judge, and ſpun 
on the time, with a pretence of having the 


cauſe drawn into the conſiſtory, not with- 
our hopes that by this demur the contend- 
ing parties might come to a reconciliation, 
Afterwards, when we had made the ſacred 
college acquainted with the queen's inten- 
tions, we ſtill kept off, till at laſt we were 
obliged, by the opinion and at the inſtance 


of all the cardinals, to hearken to the | 
queen's appeal, and iſſue forth a bull of a- 


vocation; and this was look'd upon to be 
a piece of juſtice we could not refuſe her. 
Thus far our conduct ought to be eſteem'd 
irreproachable, in the eyes of all Chriſtians 
whatever; eſpecially of princes, and crown- 
ed heads, who draw the eyes of all the 
world upon them. If no progreſs has been 
made in this affair, ſince the avoeation of 
the cauſe, it has not been our fault, but the 


king's; he has ſent no one to defend his 


cauſe, and we cannot paſs ſentence with- 
out hearing his allegations, and ſeeing what 


' tranſmitting them 


In this manner we expreſs our gra- 


We were 


he ean produce by way of juſtification. The 
cauſe depends entirely upon this ſcrutiny, 
and not upon our inclinations. Again, you 
charge us unjuſtly for detaining the king's 
ambaſſadors at Bolognia, before we would 
_— to a procraſtination of the cauſe ; 
which, however, we allowed of, notwith- 
ſtanding the follicitations of the queen's 
procurators to the contrary. We ſee not, 
therefore, in what we have been to blame, 
unleſs you would have the royal favours you 
mention to be a ſufficient motive for pro- 
nouncing fentence in his favour. For this 
is what you ſeem to preſs, when you tell 
vs, that we ought to confirm, proprio motu, 
the decrees of the ſeveral univerſities, 
which have been conſulted by the king. 
But here, let me tell you, you feem not to 
proceed with nce, nor even with due 
reſpect. Would you have us paſs our de- 
cree in the king's favour, which neither 
he himſelf ſollicits for, and which is ſo 
earneſtly conteſted by the queen, who 
alledgeth in her own behalf, that ic would 
be a ſcandal to Chriſtianity; that her mar- 
riage is of many years ſtanding ; that ſhe 
ought to be treated like a princeſs; that 
her cauſe was ſupported by perſons of as 
great power, and of as much learning, as 


thoſe that oppoſed her. For us, we are 
of no party: neither do we deſign to be 


of any. Juſtice is what we aim at; we 
are ready to hear both parties, and are 
reſolved to paſs no ſentence, but as the 


importance of the affair does require, the 


Chriſtian religion may expect, and what 
poſterity ſhall approve of. Farther, is it 
likely that we ſhould. found any decree 
upon the opinion of thoſe doors, and uni- 
verſities you ſpeak of? We are acquainted 
with em only by the bye, and as it were 


by chance: they were never ſignified to 


us by any order from the king; and, be- 
ſides, are only bare deciſions, not ſup- 
ported either by any texts of the Scrip- 
cures, or holy fathers and canons. Wou'd 


you think it a prudential part either in us 


to pronounce ſentence in favour of the 
king, or in you to demand it, becauſe we 
have a friendſhip for him? We know what 
is due to kings, but we are more indebted 
to him by whom kings reign. In ſhort, 
tis the part of a parent to conſider what 
is expedient for his children. What ſer- 
vice would it be to the king to pronounce 
an illegal and precipitared ſentence ? It 
would embarraſs both his conſcience and 
ours, and render us odious to all that bear 


the 
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the name of Chriſtians. As for the con- 
tentions that may ariſe in your kingdom 
from this origin, this obligeth us to pro- 
ceed with more caution. We will take 


care not to precipitate it into thoſe ca- 
lamities you ſeem to apprehend, by paſ- 


ſing ſentence againſt all approved rules. 


As to the male iſſue which you ſo ear- 
neſtly deſire the king might be made happy 
with, we wiſh alſo, and beg of the Al- 
mighty, that he may leave behind him 
ſuch princes of his family, that may not 
only be heirs to his name, but alſo to 
his virtues, and that all the Chriſtian thrones 
in Europe were fill d with a prince like 
yours. But theſe are preſents ſent from 
heaven; and we are not God, to give you 
ſuch a poſterity. But then you threaten 
us: As to this, we pardon your tranſport 
of impatience, exhorting you, with a fa- 
therly affection, to keep your temper : and 
we hope your prudence and piety will 
prevail upon you, to make no reſolutions 
but what are wiſe. But if a patient will 
be ungovernable, and will embrace no ad- 
vice but what is deſtructive, the phyſician 
ought not to be blamed. We are willing 
to enter into any meaſures where the king's 
happineſs runs no riſque; and we can 
truly ſay, upon the preſent occaſion, Who 
is there that ſuffers, but we alſo ſuffer 
more? Who is ſcandalized, but we alſo 
are burnt? We ſpeak to you now, dear 
children, as a parent ſpeaks to thoſe chil- 
dren, for whom he has a moſt tender af- 
fection. As to the king himſelf, we can 
ſcarce perſuade ourſelves, that he approves 


of the letter you ſent us. He was never | p 


known to demand any thing of us, that 
was prejudicial ro the honour of the holy 
ſee; and is it likely that he would now be 
pleaſed with nothing but the loſs of our 
reputation? We are as expeditious as poſ- 
ſibly we can be, to bring that affair to a 
concluſion, which gives us no leſs an un- 
eaſineſs, than it does either the king or 
queen, One thing we beg of the king, 
that he will not put ſo great a value upon 
the favours he has formerly ſhewn us, as 
that no return can be. made without the 
loſs of our honour, and injury of our con- 
ſcience. Pur what other value you pleaſe 
upon them, . we will come up to your de- 
mands; but then you mult expect that we 
ſhall not be wanting to what juſtice, and 


the dignity of our charge requires from us 
upon this occaſion. 


(a) A Speech of King Henry VIII's Am 

_— to the Emperor, in defence of his 

after's Proceedings concerning the Di- 
vorce. | 


Sir, The king my maſter taking you, 
and reputing you as his perfect friend, and 
confederate, and ally; and not doubting 
but you, remembering the mutual kind- 
neſs between you, in paſt times, will ſhew 
yourſelf, in all occurrents, to be of ſuch 
mind and diſpoſition, as juſtice, truth, and 
equity doth require; hath willed me, by 
his letters, to open and declare unto you 
what he hath done, and in what wiſe he 
hath proceeded, concerning ſuch marriage 
as by many years was ſuppoſed to have been 
between your aunt and his grace. In which 
matter there being two principal points 
to be regarded, and eſpecially conſidered; 
that is to ſay, the juſtice of the cauſe, and 
the order of the proceſs therein: his high- 
neſs hath ſo uſed him in both, as no man 
may right wiſely complain of the ſame. 

irſt, As touching the juſtneſs of the 
cauſe, that is to ſay, of that marriage be- 
tween him and your ſaid aunt to be nought, 
and of no moment, nor effect; but againſt 
the law of God, nature, and man, and in- 
diſpenſable by the - pope, and in no wiſe 
vailable: his highneſs hath done herein as 
much as becometh him for diſcharge of 
his conſcience ; and hath faund ſo certain, 
ſo evident, ſo manifeſt, ſo open, and ap- 
roved truth, as whereunto his majeſty 
ought of good congruence to give place, and 
which, by all other, ought to be allowed 
and received, not as a matter doubtful, 
diſputable, or depending in queſtion and 
ambiguity, but as a plain determined and 
diſcufſed verity of the true underſtanding 
of God's word and law, which all Chriſ- 
tian men muſt follow and obey, and, be- 
fore all other worldly reſpects, prefer and 
execute. In attaining the knowledge 
whereof, if his highneſs had uſed only his. 
own particular judgment, and ſentence, 
or the-mind only, and opinion of his own 
natural ſubjeRs (altho' the ſame might in 
his conſcience have ſufficed) it would not 
much have repugned, if ſome other had 
made difficulty to aſſent to him in the 


2 


{a) John Fox, Acts and Monuments, vol. 2. p. 1074. 


—— 


— 
ſame, 


thereupon. But now, foraſmuch as, be- 


ſides his own certain underſtanding, and 
the agreement of the whole clergy to the 
ſame, in both provinces of his realm, his 


majeſty hath alſo for him the determina- 
tions of the moſt famous univerſities of 


Chriſtendom, and moſt indifferent to pro- 


nounce, and give judgment in this caſe; 


and among them the univerſity of Bonony 


ſet apart) concluding 


(all fear of the pope 


againſt his power; and alſo Padua (the | 

marvel, that tho', the ſaid king m maſter, 
6 regarding the wealth of his foul princi- 
of God's law : there ſhould. no man, as | 
ſeemeth to him, gainſay or withſtand, | 
either in word or deed, the truth thus | 
opened; but, for his honour and duty to 
the obſervation of God's law, willingly: | 


Venetians threats not regarded) giving their 
ſentence for the truth, and evident words 


embrace and receive the ſame. According 


whereunto, his grace perceiveth alſo, as | 
well in his realm as elſewhere, a notable | 
conſent and agreement amongſt all divines, | 
and ſuch as have ſtudied for knowledge of | 


God's law, without contradiction. of any 
number: unleſs it be ſuch as, applying their 
mind to the maintenance of worldly affec- 
tions, do, either in defence of ſuch'laws 
as they have ſtudied, or for ſatisfaction 
of their private appetite, forbear to agree 
unto the ſame; the number of whom is 
ſo ſmall, as, in the diſcerning of truth, it 
might not be regarded in a point ſo plainly 
deſcribed, and determined by God's word, 
as this is. 105 

And if percaſe your majeſty, not regard- 
ing the number, but the matter, ſhall 
ſeem to conſider in the caſe, not ſo much 
who ſpeaketh, as what is ſpoken; to 
anſwer thereunto, I ſay: Sir, the king my 
maſter is of the ſame mind, for his own 
ſatisfaction, and taketh himſelf to be in the 
right; not becauſe ſo many ſay it, but 
becauſe he, being learned, knoweth the mat- 
ter to be right. Nevertheleſs reaſon would, 
and enforceth alſo, that ſtrangers to the 
cauſe, and not parties therein, ſhould be 
induced to believe that to be truth, that 
ſuch a number of clerks do conſtantly at- 
firm; ſpecially not being otherwiſe learned, 
to be judges of their ſayings, as your ma- 
jeſty is not. And if you were, then could 
your highneſs ſhew ſuch reaſons, authority, 
and grounds, as cannot be taken away; and 
are ſo firm and ſtable, that they ought not of 
Chriſtian men in any part to be impugned: 


like as hath been partly heretofore ſhewed, 


by his ſundry ambaſſadors, to your impe- 


4144 


| me vero ſue detrimentum patiatur? Pri- 
mum quarite regnum Dei, &c, And yet 


neither his highneſs is ignorant what re- 
ſpect is to be had to the world; and how 
much he hath labour'd and travail'd therein, 
he hath. ſufficiently declared and ſhew'd to 
the world, in his acts and proceedings, For 
if he had utterly contemned the order, and 
proceſs of the world, or the friendſhip or 
amity of your majeſty, he needed not to 
have ſent ſo often and ſundry ambaſſates 
to the pope, and to you both; nor conti- 
nued and ſpent his time in delays, as he hath 
done hitherto, but might many years paſs'd 
have done what he hath done now, if it had 
ſo liked him, and with as little difficulty 
then as now, if he would have, withour 
ſuch reſpect, ; followed his pleaſure in that 
behalf. But now I doubt not your majeſty 
doth well remember, how often the king 
my maſter hath ſent unto your highneſs, 
and that your majeſty hath heard alſo 
what ſuits he hath made to the pope, and 
how the ſaid pope hath handled him again, 
only in delay and dalliance, with open 
commiſſion given to his legates, to deter- 
mine and give ſentence for him, by a com- 
miſſion decretal, and ſecretly to give them 


inſtructions to ſuſpend, and put over the 
ſame: by which means, and other ſembla- 


ble, he perceived plainly himſelf to be 


brought in ſuch a labyrinth, as going for- 


ward that way he were like to come to no 


F end, 
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end, and was therefore compelled to ſtep 
right forth at once, to the maze's end, there 
to quiet and repoſe himſelf at laſt. 

And is it not time to have an end in 
ſeven years, or elſe to ſeek for it another 
way? The pope hath ſhew'd himſelf both 
unwilling to have an end, and alſo ready 
and prone to do him injury, as well in 
citing him to Rome, as alſo ſending forch 
certain briefs to his grace ſlanderous, and 
the injuſtice and iniquity of them to him- 


= 


good and juſt cauſe to ſuſpect, left any 


end, to be made at his hand (if any he 


would make) might be in his conſcience 


-_ 


received and followed. For the pope do- 


ing injury in ſome point, why ſhould he 
be chought a convenient judge, not ufing 
himſelf indifferencly in this matter (as 
many more particulars may be ſhewed and 
declared) conſidering there is a general 
council willing all matters to be deter- 
mined where they firſt began; and that 
the whole body of our realm hath, for the 
wealth of the fame, by a law, eſtabliſhed 
the determination of fuch cauſes? By rea- 
ſon whercof, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
as metropolitan of our realm, hath given 
ſentence, in due judgment, for the king's 
party. It is nat to be aſked or queſtioned, 


whether that matter hath been determined 


after the common faſhion, but whether it 
hath in it common juſtice, truth, and e- 
quity of God's law. For obſervation of 
the common order, his grace hath done 
what lay in him: and, enforced by neceſſity, 


hath found the true order maintained by 


God's word, and general councils; which 
he hath in ſubſtance followed with effect, 
and hath done as becometh him, tendering 
either God's law, or his perſon, or the 
wealth of his realm: like as he doubteth 
not, but your majeſty (as a wiſe prince) re- 
membering his cauſe from the beginning 
hitherto, will of yourſelf confider, and 
think, that among, mortal men nothing 
ſhould be immortal, and ſuits muſt once 


have an end. S-: Poſſis, recte: finon poſfis, quo 
cungque modo. And if he cannot, as he would, 
his highneſs then ought to do as he may ; | in- 
dum & canonicum, validaque & cano- 
nica; ſuo ſquedebitos debuiſſe & debere ſor- 


. 


and he, that hath a journey to be perfected, 


muſt, if he cannot go one way, eſſay an- 
other. Whatſoever hath been herein done, 


neceſſity (that is to ſay, God's Jaw) hath in- 
forced him in the matter, and ſuch manner 


1 


ſelf diſhonourable ; as he gave his J 


promiſed the ſame. But as to the king's 
matter with the pope, he ſhall intreat with 
him a- part. As touching your majeſty, he 
taketh you for his friend; and, as to a 
friend, he openeth theſe matters unto you; 
truſting to find your majeſty no leſs friend- 
ly hereafter unto him, than he hath done 
heretofore. 110” 


(6) A definitive Bull of Clement VII. 
' declaring the Marriage between King 
„Henry VIII. and Queen Catharine 0 be 
„% E 
| © Chriſti nomine invocato, in throno juſti- 
tiæ pro-tribunali ſedentes, & ſolum Deum 
pre oculis habentes, per hanc noſtram de- 
finitivam ſententiam, quam venerabilium 
fratrum noſtrorum ſanctæ Romanæ ecclefiz 
cardinalium conſiſtorialiter coram nobis 
eongtregatorum conſilio & aſſenſu ferimus 
in his ſoriptis, pronuntiamus, decernimus, 
& declaramus: in cauſa, & cauſis, ad nos 
& ſedem apoſtolicam, per appellationem 
r chariſſimam in Chriſto filiam Catha- 
tinam Angliæ reginam illuſtrem a noſtris 
& ſedis apoſtolicæ legatis, in regno Angliæ 
deputatis, interpoſitam, legitimè devolutis, 
& avocatis inter prædictam Catharinam 
reginam, & chariſſimum in Chriſto filium 
Henricum VIII. Angliæ regem illuſtrem, 
ſuper validitate matrimonii inter eoſdem 
reges contracti, & conſummati, rebuſque 
aliis in actis cauſæ, & cauſarum hujuſmodi, 
latius deductis, & dilecto filio Paulo Ca- 
piſuccio, cauſarum ſacri palatii tunc de- 
cano, &, propter ipſius Pauli abſentiam, ve- 
nerabili fratri noſtro Jacobo Simonetæ epiſ- 
copo Piſaurienſi, unius ex dicti palatii cau- 
ſarum auditoribus locum tenenti, audien- 
dis, inſtruendis, & conſiſtorio noſtro ſe- 
creto referendis commiſſis, & per eos no- 
bis & eiſdem cardinalibus relatis, & ma- 


trimonium inter prædictos Catharinam & 
Henricum Angliæ reges contractum, & 
inde ſequuta quæcunque, fuiſſe & eſſe vali- 


ciri effectus, prolemque exinde ſuſceptam 
& ſuſeipiendam fuiſſe, & fore legitimam. 


Et prefatum Henricum Angliæ regem 
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of dealing of the pope, as he hath ſhewed 
unto him in the fame, doing ſundry inju- 
ries,” without effect of juſtice, wherein he 


turè diſcuſſis coram nobis pendentibus, ma- 


tener. 


Book III. HEN. VIII. Art. HE. 


Records of the Drvarce. 295 


teneri, & obligatum fuiſſe, & fore ad * 
bitandum cum dicta Catharina regina, ejus 
legitima conjuge, illamque maritali affec- 
tione, & regio honore tractandum. Et 
eundem Henricum Anglia regem ad præ- 
miſſa omnia, & ſingula, cum effectu adim- 
plendum, condemnandum, omnibuſque ju- 


ris remediis cogendum, & compellendum 


fore, L HAR condemnamus, cogimus, & 
compellimus ; moleſtariqneſque, & dene- 
gationes, per eundem Henricum regem 
cidem Catharinæ ſuper invaliditate & 
fœdere dicti matrimonii quomodolibet fac- 
tas, & præſtitas, fuiſſe, & eſſe illicitas, & 


injuſtas. Et eidem Henrico regi ſuper illis, 


& invaliditate matrimonii hujuſmodi, per- 
petuum ſilentium imponendum fore, & 
imponimus: eundemque Henricum Angliæ 
regem in expenſis hujuſmodi cauſæ pro 


parte dictæ Catharinæ reginæ coram nobis, 
& dictis omnibus legitimè factis condem- 


nandum fore, & condemnamus. Quarum 


expenſarum taxationem nobis in poſterum 


reſervamus. Ita pronuntiavimus. Lata fuit 


hæc ſententia definitiva Rome in palatio 
apoſtolico publicè in conſiſtorio, * 23 


Martii, 1833. 


A Bull of Pope Paul III. Shows! * in the 
Near 1535. excommunicating and de- 
priving the King, and interdicting, &c. 
the whole Kingdom; tho not publiſbed, 
till it was enforced by another * anno 


1538. 


The Bull of 153 5 is thus abridged by Dr. 
Sanders (c). 


In hac pontifex, commemoratis prius (ut 
fit) impoſita ſibi a Chriſto omnium eccle- 
ſiarum, & animarum cura, ac ſollicitudine, 
& in cunctas gentes apoſtolica conceſſa 
authoritate, ſuoque in Henricum amore 
(propter varia ipſius in eccleſiam officia, & 
contra hæreticos doctiſſimè ſcriptum atque 
a ſede apoſtolica approbatum librum) an- 
tiquo more, ad ſe non ſine ſummo animi 
ſui dolore delatum eſſe dicit, eundem 
Henricum prioris in Deum & eccleſiam 
pietatis, honoriſque, atque ſalutis propria 
immemorem, nobiliſſimam ac lectiſſimam 
fœminam Catharinam conjugem ſuam le- 
gitimam, poſt multorum annorum coha- 
bitationem, & prolem pluries ex ea ſuſ- 
ceptam, contra jus divinum, & eccleſiæ 


ä — Z 


prohibirionem — dimiſiſſe, &, 
eadem conjuge ſua. vivente, cum quadam 
Anna Bolena, - muliere Anglicana, matri- 
monium de facto contraxiſſe: ac ad dete- 
riora proinde delapſum, impias & hære- 
ticas leges contra Romani pontificis pri- 
matum tuliſſe, ſibique ipſi capitis eceleſiæ 
per ditiones ſuas inaudita novitate titulum 
arrogaſſe, ſuoſque ſubditos ad hæc impia 
facta, & decreta ſua approbanda coegifle 
atque id facere recuſantes tam laicos, & 
ſeculares, quàm religioſos omnium ordi- 
num, adeoque ſanctiſſimum Roffenſem e- 
piſcopum, cardinalitia etiam dignitate ful- 
gentem, carceribus ac miſerabili morte 
mulctaſſe; ipſumque propterea in anathe- 
matis, & cæterarum eccleſiaſticarum cen- 
ſurarum pœnas graviſſimas, etiam ſecun- 
dum antiquiores canones, damnabiliter in- 
curriſſe, omnique regnandi jure excidiſſe; 
atque tandem ex contemptis poſtea præ- 
deceſſoris ſui Clementis VII. admonitioni- 
bus, mandatis, comminationibus, ac defi- 
nitiva etiam pro Catharine cum ipſo leg i- 
timis puptiis, proque Anna expellenda, ju- 
ridieè prolata ſententia, in excommunica- 


| cione (obduratione plane Pharaonica) diu 
jam ita inſorduiſſe, ut nulla penè de ipſius 


reſipiſcentia ſpes videatur eſſe reliqua: ſe 
tamen paterna ſud in regem propenſione 
diu diſtuliſſe, & nunc non niſi invitum, 
ſuaviſſimo etiam modo, ad ejus caſtigati- 
onem tandem proceſſiſſe. In hanc ſenten- 
tiam præfatus pontifex, iterum atque ite- 
rum, per viſcera miſericordiæ Dei hortatur, 
&obteſtatur primùm, regem ipſum, ut ad 
cor redeat, de prædictis ſceleribus & erro- 
ribus reſipiſcat, iniquas leges abroget, ſuos 
ad impietatem approbandam non cogat, 
ab incarceratione & mactatione innocen- 
tium abſtineat; deinde regios in malis 
fautores, oonſultores, ac complices, graviſ- 
ſimè monet, ne in poſterum auxilium, con- 
ſilium, aut affiſtenctam Henrico præbeant. 
Sin autem vel rex, vel complices ipſius mo- 
nitis ſalutaribus obtemperare contempſe- 
rint; utriſque ſub pœna excommunicati- 
onis latꝶ ſententiæ mandar, & regi quidem 
ſub pena etiam perditionis regni, & depo- 
ſitionis, ut per ſe, vol per legatum procu- 
ratorem, intra nonaginta dies; cæteris, ut 
perſonaliter intra ſexag inta, coram tua ſanc- 
titate ad tribunal Romanum compareant, 
ut de ipſorum cauſis & exceſſibus legitimo 
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contempſerint, & animo obſtinato ſuſtinu- 
erint præfixum dierum terminum elabi, 
cenſuras omnes prius incurſas in contemp- 
tores aggravet, & ſucceſſive reaggravet: 


Henricum prædictum regno & dominiis 
omnibus privatum eſſe, eundemque ac om- 


nes præfatos fautores pœnas omnes legibus 
preſcriptas incurriſſe, ae cum bonis omni- 
bus defamatos, atque ſepultura Chriſtiana 
privatos eſſe jubet, & decernit. Omnia 
loca ad quæ rex venerit, aut ſui, ſub inter- 
dicto ponit; ſub graviſſimis pœnis prohi- 
bens, ne in ulla eccleſia, monaſterio, aliove 
loco, qui Henrici ſubeſt imperio, officia 
divina, ſacrificia, aut ſacramenta (præter- 

uam in caſibus à jure permiſſis) fiant, aut 
celebremtur. Omnem Henrici ex prædicta 
Anna Bolena ſobolem, fautorumque ſu- 
orum liberos jam natos, aut naſcituros, uſ- 
que ad eum gradum, ad quem jura hujuſ- 


modi pœnas extendunt, omnibus poſſeſſioni- 


bus, dominiis, libertatibus, privilegiis, ho- 
noribus, officiis, bonis mobilibus, ac im- 
mobilibus, quovis modo obtentis privat, & 


& infames eſſe decernit. Omnes quoque 
Henrici vaſallos, & ſubditos, tum ab ip- 
ſius obedientia, ac illi præſtito juramento 


abſolvit, tum etiam, ne in ulla re deinceps 


obediant, mandat. Cunctis fidelibus ſub 
pena excommunicationis interdicit, ne ul- 
lum cum Henrico, aut cum hominibus, ci- 


vitatibus, provinciis, & locis ipſi Henrico pa- 
rentibus, commercium in mercatura, aut in 
cztera vita communionem habeant, omneſ- 


que cum illis contractus factos, aut faciendos, 


irritos facit. Prælatis ac eceleſiaſticis perſonis 
mandat, ut regno Angliæ, aliiſque locis, 
qui Henrico ſubſunt quam primum poſſint, 
exeant. Principibus viris, ac ducibus Ang- 
lie, cæteræque nobilitati præcipit, ut vi & 
armis ſe Henrico opponant, illumque e 
regni finibus ejicere nitantur. Cæterorum 
regum, ac principum, cum Henrico con- 
fœderationes, contractus, pacta, & con- 
venta omnia, quovis modo ſtabilita, irrita 
omnino facit, & nulla; eoſdemque ut Hen- 
ricum, ac cæteros eccleſiæ rebelles, ſacris 


armis perſequantur; donec ſe ſedi apoſto- 
licæ ſubmiſerint, erroreſque agnoverinr, in 
Domino hortatur; ut prædictæ perſona: 


rebelles & infideles, Henrici ſequaces, ubi- 


cunque ⁊errarum apprehendi, & intercipi 


poſſintz in ſervos ipſi & omnia ipſorum 
bona, capientibus cedant. Prælatis omni- 


bus mandatur, ut dictum Henricum, & 
ſuos complices, in ſuis eccleſiis publice ex- 


communicatos denuntient. Omnes deni- 
gue excommunicat, qui hujus apoſtolici 
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contra Henricum ſcripti præſentem publi- 
cationem, five executionem poſtea, cum 
aſſignatum tempus completum fuerir, quo- 
vis modo impediverint. Atque ne Henri- 
cus, ac ſui, ignorantiam ullam prætendant 
earum rerum quæ in his liceris continentur, 
decernit ut vicinioribus Angliæ locis, præ- 
ſertim Tornaci, Brugis, Dunkerki, qoæ 
Belgii civitates ſunt, & eccleſiarum pri- 
mzvarum valvis affigantur, & in iiſdem 
eccleſiis publicè recitentuiu. 


A Bull dated anno 1538. wherein the for- 
mer Bull of 1535 is recited, and farther 
adds what followeth.. e 
Dum autem poſtea ad dictarum litera- 
rum executionem deveniendum eſſe ſtatuiſ- 
ſemus, cùm nobis per nonnullos principes 
& alias inſignes perſonas perſuaderetur, ut 
ab executione hujuſmodi per aliquancum 
temporis ſuperſederemus, ſpe nobis data, 
quòd interim ipſe'Henricus ad cor rediret, 
& reſipiſceret: nos, qui (ut hominum na- 
tura fert) facile credebamus quod tantopere 
deſiderabamus, dictam executionem huc uſ- 
que ſuſpendimus; ſperantes (ut ſpes nobis 
data erat) ex ipſa ſuſpenſione correctionem 
aliquam, & reſipiſcentiam, non autem 
zertinaciam, & obſtinationem, & majorem 
delirationem (ut rei effectus jam docuit) 
proventuram. Nunc autem reſipiſcentia, & 
correctio hujuſmodi, quam tribus fere annis 
expectavimus, non ſolum poſtea ſequuta 
non eſt, ſed ipſe Henricus, quotidie magis 
ſe in ſua feritate & temeritate confirmans, 
in nova etiam ſcelera prorupit; quippe qui 
non contentus vivorum prælatorum & ſa- 
cerdotum crudeliſſima trucidatione, etiam 
in mortuos, & eos quidem quos, in ſancto- 
rum numerum relatos, univerſalis eccleſia 
pluribus ſæculis venerata eſt, feritatem ex- 
ercere non expavit. Divi enim Thomæ 
Cantuarienſis archiepiſcopi & martyris 
oſſa, quæ in dicto regno Angliæ, ob innu- 


& comburi, cineres in ventum ſpargi juſſit: 
omnem plane cunctarum gentium crudeli- 
tatem ſuperans, cùm ne in bello quidem 
hoſtes victores ſævire in mortuorum cada- 
vera ſoleant. Idem etiam Henricus omnia 
ex diverſorum regum Anglorum, & alior- 


um principum liberalitate donaria, ipſi arcæ 
appenſa, 


mera ab omnipotenti Deo illic perpetrata 
miracula, ſumma cum veneratione in arca 
aurea in civitate Cantuarienſi ſervabantur; 
poſtquam ipſum divum Thomam ad majo- 
rem rehigionis contemptum in judicium 
vocari, & tanquam contumacem damnari, 
ac proditorem declarari fecerat; exhumari, 
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appenſa, quæ multa & maximi -pretii 
erant, ſibi uſurpavit; nec putans ex hoc 
fatis ſe injuriz religioni intuliſſe, monaſte- 
rium ipſum divo illi Auguſtino, a quo 
Chriſtianam fidem Angli acceperunt, in 
dicta civitate Cantuarienſi dicatum, omni- 


bus theſauris (qui etiam multi & magni 


erant) ſpoliavit: & ſicut ſeipſum in belluam 
tranſmutavit, ita etiam belluas, quaſi ſo- 
cios ſuos, honorare voluit; feras videlicer 
in dictum monaſterium, expulſis monachis; 
intromittendo; genus quidem ſceleris, non 
modo Chriſti fidelibus, ſed etiam Turcis 
inauditum. Cum itaque morbus iſte a 
nullo, quantumcunque peritiſſimo medico, 
alia cura ſanari poſſit quam putridi mem- 


abſque eo quod nos apud Deum cauſam 
hanc noſtram efficiamus, ulterius retardari 
nolentes, ad dictarum literarum executi- 
onem, quas ad hoc ut Henricus rex ejuſ- 
que complices, fautores, adhærentes, con- 
ſultores, & ſequaces, etiam ſuper exceſſi- 
bus per eum noviſſimè, ut præfertur, per- 
petratis, intra term inum eis, per alias noſ- 
tras literas prædictas, reſpectivè præfixum, 
ut ſe excuſent, vel alias pœnas in ipſis li- 
teris contentas incurrant, extendimus, & 
ampliamus publicationem, &c. Datum 
Romæ apud S. Petrum, calend. Jan. anno 
incarnationis Dominicæ 1538. pontificatus 
noſtri quinto. og EY 


bri abſciſſione; nec valeret cura hujuſmodi 


Le FEY * > 


| Viſa J. Savli. Blofius Bap. Motta. 
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ARTICLE TV. 
Records of the Supremacy. 


(d) A Speech made in the Privy Council | 
_ againſt the King's aſſuming the Spiritual 
S upr E Mary. wh 


unity in the parts thereof, as being che 
ſacred bond, which knits and holds to- 
gether, not its own only, but all. other 
government. But how much; Sir, ſhould 


n Ii we recede from the dignity thereof, if we 


which needs a ſtrong and firm re- 
olution : it being not only the moſt im- 
portant in itſelf, that can be preſented, 
bur likewiſe of that conſequence, that it 
will comprehend your kingdom, and po- 
ſterity. It is; whether, in this buſineſs of 
ur divorce and ſecond marriage, as- well 

as in all other eccleſiaſtical affairs in your 
dominions, you wou'd make uſe of your 
own, or the -pope's authority. For my 
own part, as an Engliſhmen, and your 
highneſs's ſubject, I muſt wiſh all power 
in your highneſs; but when I conſider 
the ancient practice of this kingdom, I. 
cannot but think any innovation dange- 
rous. For if in every temporal eſtate it 
be neceſſary to come to ſome ſupreme. 
authority, whence all inferior magiſtracy 
ſhould be derived, it ſeems much more 
neceſſary in Religion; both as the body 
thereof ſeems more ſuſceptible of a head, 
than any elſe, and as that head again muſt 
direct ſo many others. We ſhou'd there- 
fore, above all things, labour to keep an 


Y OUR highneſs is comen to à point, | 


(at once) retrench'd this its chief and moſt 
eminent part? and who ever liked that body 
long, whoſe head was taken away? Cer- 
tainly, Sir, an authority receiv'd, for many 
ages, ought not raſhly to be rejected. For 
is not the pope communis pater in the 
chriſtian world, and arbiter of their diffe- 

rences? Does not he ſupport the majeſty 
of religion, and vindicate it from neglect? 
Does not the holding his authority from 
God keep men in awe, not of temporal 


alone, bur eternal puniſhments; and there- 


in extend his power beyond death it ſelf? 
And will it be ſecure to lay afide theſe po- 
tent means of reducing people to their 


duty, and truſt only to the ſword of 


juſtice, and ſecular arms? Beſides, who 
ſhall mitigate the rigour of laws in thoſe 
caſes which may admit exception, if the 
pope be taken away? Who ſhall preſume 
to give orders, or adminiſter the facra- 
ments of the church? Who ſhall be de- 


„% 4 t&# 4 


> 


(4) Touchet's Collections. 
* 


. do 
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reprove, and diſallow all your proceed- 
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now ſtand) I find not, how either a ge- 
neral peace among princes, or any equal 
moderation of human affairs can be well 
conſery'd without him. For as his court 
is a kind of chancery to all other courts 
of juſtice in the chriſtian world: ſo, if 
you take it away, you ſubvert that equity 
and conſcience, which ſhould be the rule 
and interpreter of all laws and conſtitutions 
whatſoever. I will conclude, that as I 
wiſh your highneſs (as my king and 
ſovereign) all true greatneſs. and happi- 
neſs, but think it not fit (in this caſe) 
that your ſubjects ſhould either examine, 
by what right eccleſiaſtical government 
is innovated, or enquire how far they are 
bound thereby; ſince beſides that it might 
cauſe diviſion, and hazard the overthrow 
both of the one and the other authority, 
it wou'd give that offence and ſcandal 
abroad, that foreign princes would both 


ings in this kind, and upon occaſion be 
diſpoſed eaſily to join againſt us, 


(e A Decree of the Univer ity of Cambridge 
againſt the Pope's Supremacy. 


Univerſis ſanctæ matris eccleſiz filiis, ad 
quos præſentes liters perventure ſunt, 
cœtus omnis regentium, & non regentium 
academiæ Cantabrigienſis, ſalutem in om- 
nium Servatore Jeſu Chriſto, Cum de Ro- 
mani pontificis poteſtate, quam ex Sacris 
Scripturis ſibi vendicat in omnibus Chriſti- 
anorum provinciis, & in hoc regno Angliz 
longo jam temporis tractu exercuit, hiſce 
nunc diebus quæſtio exorta fit, ac. noſtra 
de ea re ſententia rogaretur, viz. An pon- 
tifex Romanus habeat a Deo in Scriptura 
Sacra fibi commiſſam majorem authorita- 
tem, & poteſtatem in hoc regno Angliæ, 
quam quivis alius externus epiſcopus? Nos 
æquum eſſe putavimus, ut ad dictæ quæſ- 
tionis veritatem eruendam omni ſtudio in- 
cumberemus, ac noſtram de ea re ſenten- 
tiam & cenſuram tandem orbi proferre- 
mus: nempe ad hoc potiſſimum acade- 
mias olim a principibus inſtitutas fuiſſe 
perſuaſi, ut & populus Chriſtianus in lege 
Dei erudiatur, & falſi errores (ſi qui exori- 
rentur) cura & ſollicitudine doctorum 
theologorum penitus convelli ac profli- 
gari poſſent. Quamobrem de prædicta 


nientes, ac matura conſultatione conſilia 
conferentes, quo modo & ordine ad inveſ- 
tigationem veritatis, certiùs procederetur; 
atque omnium tandem fuffragiis ſelectis, 
quibuſdam ex doctiſſimis ſacræ theologiæ 
profeſſoribus, baccalaureis, & aliis ma- 
giſtris, ea cura demandata, ut ſcrutatis di- 
ligentiſſimè Sacræ Scripturæ locis, illiſque 
collatis, referrent ac renuntiarent, quid 
ipſi dictæ quæſtioni reſpondendum puta- 
rent: tandem auditis, perpenſis, ac poſt 
publicam ſuper dicta quæſtione diſputati- 
onem, matura deliberatione diſcuſſis his, 
quæ in quæſtione prædicta alterutram par- 
tem ſtatuere vel convellere poſſent; illa 
nobis probabiliora, validiora, veriora etiam, 
ac certiora eſſe, ac genuinum ac ſince- 
rum Scripturæ ſenſum referre viſa ſunt, quæ 
negant Romano pontifici talem poteſtatem 
a Deo in Scriptura datam eſſe. IIlis igitur 
perſuaſi, & in unam opinionem conveni- 
entes, ad quæſtionem prædictam ita re- 
ſpondendum decrevimus, & in his ſcriptis 
nomine totius univerſitatis reſpondemus, 
ac pro concluſione veriſſima aſſerimus; 


conceſſam ſibi majorem authoritatem, & 
juriſdictionem in hoc regno Angliæ, quàm 
quivis alius epiſcopus externus. Atque in 
fidem & teſtimonium hujuſmodi noſtræ 
reſponſionis, & affirmationis, his literis ſi- 
gillum noſtrum commune curavimus ap- 
poni. Datum Cantabrigiæ, ex domo noſ- 
tra regentium, ſecundo die menſis Maii, 


1534. 


A Decree of the Univerſity of Oxford 
againſt the Pope's Supremacy. 


Univerſis ſanctæ matris eccleſiæ filiis, 


ſis epiſcopus, almæ univerſitatis Oxon. can- 
cellarius, nec non univerſus doctorum, ac 


princeps, & dominus rex, fidei defenſor, & 
dominus Hiberniæ, aſſiduis petitionibus & 
querelis ſubditorum ſuorum, in ſummo ſuo 
parliamento quibuſdam habitis, ſuper po- 
teſtatem, & juriſdictionem Romani epiſ- 
copi, variiſque urgentibus cauſis contra 
eundem epiſcopum tunc ibidem expoſitis, 


quæſtione deliberaturi, more noſtro conve- 


** * * 


& declaratis, aditus, atque rogatus fuerit, 


——— * 


(e) Fuller, Eccl. Hiſt. 


* 
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quòd Romanus pontifex non habet a Deo 


anno ab orbe poſt Chriſtum redempto 


&c. Johannes 8 Dei Lincolnien- 


magiſtrorum regentium, & non regentium 
in eadem cœtus ſalutem in Authore ſalutis. 
Cum illuſtriſſimus ac ſimul potentiſſimus 
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ut commodis ſuorum ſubditorum in hac 


parte conſuleret, & querelis ſatisfaceret: 
ipſe tanquam prudentiſſimus Solomon ſol- 
licitè curans quæ ſuorum ſunt ſubditorum, 
quibus in hoc regno, divina diſponente 


clementia, præeſt, altiſque ſecum conſide- 
rans, quo pacto commodiſſimas regno ſuo 


ſanciret leges; denique ante omnia præca- 
vens, ne contra Sacram Scripturam aliquid 
ſtatuat, quam vel ad ſanguinem uſque de- 
fendere ſemper fuit eritque paratiſſimus, 
ſolerti ſuo ingenio, ſagacique induſtria, 
quandam quæſtionem ad hanc ſuam acade- 
miam Oxon. publicè ac ſolemniter per 
doctores, & magiſtros ejuſdem, diſputan- 
dam tranſmiſit, viz. An Romanus ponti- 
fex habeat majorem aliquam juriſdicti- 
onem, ſibi a Deo collatam in Sacra Scrip- 
tura, in hoc regno Angliz, quam alius quivis 
externus epiſcopus? mandavitque, ut habita 
ſuper hac quæſtione matura deliberatione 
& examinatione diligenti, quid Sacre Literæ 
in hac parte noſtro judicio ſtatuunt, eundem 
certiorem facere ſub inſtrumento, ſigillo 
communi noſtræ univerſitatis communito & 
confirmato, curaremus. Nos igitur cancella- 
rius, doctores, ac magiſtri prædicti ſæpe re- 
miniſcentes, ac penitiùs apud nos penſitan- 
tes, quanta ſit virtus, ſanctitas ac noſtræ 
profeſſioni quàm conſona res & debita, ſub- 

miſſioni, obedientiæ, reverentiæ, ac chari- 
tati congrua, præmonſtrare viam juſtitiæ 
ac veritatis cupientibus Sacrarum Litera- 
rum veſtigiis infiſtere, ſecuriorique & tran- 
quilliori conſcientia in lege Domini ſa- 
cram ſuam anchoram, ut aiunt, reponere; 
non potuimus non invigilare ſedulo, quate- 
nus in petitione tam juſta & honeſta tanto 
principi (cui velut auſpicatiſſimo noſtro 
ſupremo moderatori obtemperare tenemur) 


modis omnibus ſatisfaceremus. Poſt ſuſ- 


ceptam itaque per nos quæſtionem ante 
dictam, cum omni humilitate, devotione, 
ac debita reverentia, convocatis undique 
dictæ noſtræ academiæ theologis, habito- 
que complurium dierum ſpatio, ac delibe- 
randi tempore ſatis amplo, quo interim cum 
omni, qua potuimus diligentia, juſtitiæ zelo, 
religione, & conſcientia incorrupta, per- 
ſcrutaremur. tam Sacræ Scripture libros, 


\ 2 i 5 0 . 
quam ſuper iiſdem approbatiſſimos inter- 


pretes, & eos quidem ſæpe & ſæpius a no- 
bis evolutos & exactiſſime collatos, repe- 
titos & examinatos; deinde & diſputati- 
onibus ſolemnibus, palam, & publicè ha- 
bitis, & celebratis, tandem in hanc ſen- 
tentiam unatlimiter omnes convenimus, ac 
concordes fuimus, viz. Romanum epiſco- 
pum majorem aliquam juriſdictionem non 
habere ſibi a Deo collatam in Sacra Scrip- 
tura in hoc regno Angliæ, quàm alium 
quemvis externum epiſcopum. Quam noſ- 
tram aſſertionem, ſententiam, ſeu deter- 
minationem, fic ex deliberatione diſcuſſam, 
ac juxta exigentiam ſtatutorum, & ordina- 
tionem hujus noſtræ univerſitatis per nos 


concluſam, publicè totius academiæ con- 


ſenſu, tanquam veram, certam, ſacræque 
Scripture conſonam affirmamus——eſti- 
ficamur per præſentes. In quorum om- 
nium & ſingulorum fidem & teſtimo- 
nium has literas fieri, & ſigillo noſtræ uni- 
verſitatis communi roborari fecimus. Da- 
tum in domo congregationis noſtræ, 27 die 
menſis Julii, anno a Chriſto nato 1534. 


The Oath of Supremacy to the King: 
I A. B. do utterly teſtify, and declare 


in my conſcience, That the king's 'majeſty 


is the only ſupreme governor of this realm, 
and of all other his highneſss dominions; 
and countries, as well in all ſpiritual or 


eccleſiaſtical things, or cauſes, as temporal; 


and that no foreign prince, perſon, prelate, 
ſtate, or potentate, hath, or ought to have, 
any juriſdiction, power, ſuperiority, præ- 
eminence, or authority, eccleſiaſtical or 
ſpiritual, within this realm. And; there- 
fore, I do utterly renounce and forſake all 
foreign juriſdictions, powers, ſuperiorities, 
and authorities: and do promiſe, that from 


' henceforth I will bear faith and true alle- 


giance to the king's highneſs, his heirs, and 
lawful ſucceſſors; and, to my power, will 
aſſiſt and defend all juriſdictions, privile- 
ges, præeminences, and authorities grant- 
ed and belonging to the king's highneſs, 
his heirs or ſucceſſors, or united and an- 
nexed to the imperial crown of this 


realm. 
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ARrTicLE V. 


Records of 


2 Bulla Clementi VII. Pape pro Suppri- 
mendis Monaſteriis ad annuum redditum 
trium millium Ducatorum. f 


MWemens epiſcopus, ſervus ſervorum 

Dei, dilecto filio Thomæ titulo 8. 
Ceciliæ preſbytero cardinali, in regno Ang- 
liz noſtro & apoſtolicæ ſedis legato, ſa- 
lutem & apoſtolicam benedictionem. 
Dudum conſiderantes ſaluberrimos fruc- 
tus, & Chriſti fidelibus perneceſſarios, ex 
literarum ſtudiis provenire, & quod uni- 
verſitas ſtudii generalis Oxonienſis ob pe- 
nuriam reddituum propemodum extinctum 
iri videbatur, ac cupientes ut ſtudium ip- 
ſum decenter continuari, & incrementum 


ſuſcipere poſſet: motu proprio, & ex certa 


ſcienria, circumſpectioni tuæ in monaſterio, 


per priorem gubernari ſolito, S. Frideſwidæ 


ordinis S. Auguſtini Lincolnienſis diœceſis, 
quod in ipſius unĩverſitatis meditullio exiſ- 
cit, fi ad hoc chariſſimĩ in Chriſto filii noſ- 
tri Henrici, Angliæ regis illuſtris, aceederet 
aſſenſus, nomen monaſterii, & dignitatem 


prioratus, nec non ordinem hujuſmodi, & 


dependentiam, authoritate noſtra, penitus 
ſopprimendi, & canonicorum inibi degen- 
tium perſonas ad alia loca ejùſdetm ordinis 
transferendi; necnon ſuppreſfis monaſterii 
nomme, dignitate, drdine, & dependentia, 
hujuſmodi nomen collegii clericorum fecu- 
laciom imponendi, & collegium hüjdſmodi 
inſtimendi ; ac illi omnes, & ſingulos ipftus, 
ſic rune ſuppreffi, monaſterii fructus, red- 


ditus, proventus, '& bona, ad effectum, ut 


perſonæ idonez pro ratione facultatum dicti 
loc in eodem loco inſtituendæ, partim 
publicis lectionibus aſtrictæ, liberales artes 
ad commodum ſtudentium profiterentur, 
& aliis interpretarentur, parti eccleſiæ 
dicti loei intendentes, divinis inſervirent, 
perpetuo 'applicandi;” & appropfiandi, & 
alia circa ea neceſſaria faciendi, plenam 
authoritate apoſtolica conceſſimus facul- 
tatem; prout in noſtris deſuper confectis 
literis plenius continetur. Cum autem, 
ſicut accepimus, fructus, redditus, proven- 
tus, & bona prædicta pro competenti re- 


Monaſperies. 


ſtauratione & manutentione dictæ univerſi- 
tatis, ac ſuſtentatione doctorum eruditioni 


ſcholarium inſudantium, non ſufficiant; 


nec abſque ingenti murmure & indignatione 
incolarum dicti regni poſſeſſiones, & prædia 
emi, & iſti collegio applicari poſſint, ſintque 
in partibus illis nonnulla, tam virorum, quam 
mulierum monaſteria, in quibus vix quin- 
que, aut forte ſex perſonæ regularem vi- 
tam profeſſee, moram trahunt; ita ut ob 
raritatem religioſarum perſonarum inibi 
degentium divino cultui decenter, ut par 
eſt, in illis vacari non poſſit, nos cupien- 
tes fœlici ſtatui dictæ univerſitatis, & di- 
vino cultui in dictis monaſteriis ſalubriter 
providere, circumſpectioni tuæ, de qua pro 
ſui ingenii dignitate, & morum integritate, 
plenam in Domino fiduciam obtinemus, 
motu ſimili, non ad alicujus nobis ſuper 
hoc oblatæ petitionis inſtantiam, ſed de 
noſtra mera deliberatione, & ex certa ſci- 
entia, ac de a licæ poteſtatis plenitudine, 
in allis, uno, duobus, vel pluribus, & tot tam 
virorum, quam mulierum ſancti Benedicti 
vel ſancti Auguſtini, vel cujuſvis alterius, 
etiam Cluniacenſium, Ciſtercenſium, Gran- 
dimontenſium, ſeu Præmonſtratenſium or- 
dinis monaſteriis, quorum infimul fructus, 
redditus, & proventus ultra valorem an- 
nuum dicti monaſterii S. Frideſwidæ, trium 
millium ducatorum auri de camera, ſecun- 
dum communem æſtimationem, valorem 
annuum non excedant, ſi ad hoc præfati 
Henrici regis fidei defenſoris, &, ſi exſtant, 
fundatorum ipforum monaſteriorum, ſeu 
ipſorum ſucceſſorum acceſſerit aſſenſus, no- 
minibus monaſteriorum, & dignitatibus ab- 
batialibus, & abbatiſſialibus, ſeu aliarum dig- 
nitatum ſuperiorum, nec non officiis con- 
ventualibus, & dependentiis, & ordinibus, 
apoſtolica authoritate penitus ſuppreſſis, & 
extinctis; & canonicorum, & monachorum, 
necnon monialium, & aliorum inibi de- 
gentium perſonis, ad alia monaſteria, ſive 
loca regularia ejuſdem, ſeu alterius ordi- 
nis, prout tibi magis expedire videbitur, 
tranſlatis; omnes & ſingulos ipſorum tunc 
ſic ſuppreſſorum monaſteriorum, fructus, 


ͤ—— 


(g Dugd. Monaſt. by Stephens, 


redditus, 
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redditus, proventa, & bona, quæ omnia 


pro expreſſis habere volumus, ad effectus 


præmiſſos perpetuo applicandi, & appro- 
priandi, alia quoque augmento, utilitati, 
& conſervationt dictæ univerſitatis in præ- 
miſſis, & circa ea neceſſaria, ſeu quomo- 
dolibet opportuna faciendi, ſtatuendi, & 
exequendi, plenam & liberam tenore præ- 
ſentium licentiam concedimus & faculta- 
tem, ipſaſque literas ad hoc extendimus 
& ampliamus, non obſtantibus quibuſcun- 
que apoſtolicis, ac Otonis, ac Otoboni, 
olim in regno Angliæ apoſtolicæ ſedis lega- 
torum, nec non in provincialibus, & ſyno- 
dalibus conciliis editis generalibus, & ſpe- 
cialibus conſtitutionibus; & ordinationibus; 
nec non monaſteriorum & ordinum hujuſ- 
modi juramento, confirmatione apoſtolica, 
vel quavis firmitate alia roboratis ſtatutis 
& conſuetudinibus; privilegiis quoque & 
indultis, ac literis apoſtolicis & in forma 
brevis, monaſteriis, & ordinibus hujuſmodi, 
ſub quibuſcuncque tenoribus & formis, 
etiam per modum ſtatuti, & ordinationis 
perpetuorum, & cum quibuſvis etiam de- 
rogatoriorum derogatoriis, fortioribus, & 
inſolitis clauſulis, ac irritantibus, ac allis 
decretis, etiam motu ſimili, & ex certa 
ſcientia, ac de apoſtolicæ poteſtatis pleni- 
tudine, etiam per nos, & ſedem eandem, 
etiam iteratis vicibus conceſſis, confirma- 


tis, & innovatis; etiamfi in illis caveatur | 


expreſsè, quod illis etiam per quaſcunque 
literas apoſtolicas nullatenus derogari poſ- 
fir, niſi in literis, quæ eis derogare vide- 
rentur, illorum omnium tenores de verbo 
ad verbum inſererentur, & expreſse appare- 
ret Romanum pontificem illis voluiſſe de- 
rogare, ac cauſa urgens & ſufficiens expri- 
matur, & alias certis modis & formis obſer- 
vatis: quibus omnibus (illorum tenores ac 
ſi de verbo ad verbum inſerti, & forma in 
illis tradita obſervata foret, præſentibus pro 
expreſſis habentes) illis, alias in ſuo robore 
permanſuris, hac vice duntaxat ſpecialiter, 
& expreſsè motu, ſcientia, & poteſtate ſi- 
milibus derogamus, cæteriſque contrariis 
quibuſcunque. 
Datum Romæ apud S. Petrum, anno 
incarnationis Dominicæ milleſimo quin- 
genteſimo vigeſimo quarto, tertio idus Sep- 
tembris, pontificatus noſtri anno primo. 
Jo. Matthæus 1 Baz 
Super plicam A. de Caſtillo. 
81 F __ Sigillo avulſo. 


(Þ) Litere Regis Henrici VIII. de Afſenſu 
fuo pro Suppreſiune Monafteriorum in 
Superiori Bulla Pape Clementis VII. 
defignatorum:. 


Rex dilectis fibi Johanni Aleyn clerico, 


Johanni Skewiſe, & Johanni Seynclare; 
ſalutem. Cum ſanctiſſimus in Chriſto pa- 


ter dominus Clemens, divina providentia' 


papa ſeptimus, pia conſideratione motus, ut 
ſtudium Oxonienſe, quod propter reddituum 
exilitatem, pro doctorum, & lectorum ad 
juniorum informationem inibi laborantium 
ſuſtentatione indies deficere, & propemo- 
dum extinctum iri videbatur, non modo 
decentiùs continuari, ſed & incrementum 
aliquod accipere poſſet, reverendiſſimo in 
Chriſto patri domino Thomæ ſacroſanctæ 
eccleſiæ Romanæ preſbytero cardinali Ebo- 
rum, ipfiuſque ſanctiſſimi domini noſtri, 
& apoſtolicæ ſedis ad nos, & regnum noſ- 
trum Angliæ, ac omnes ac ſingulas pro- 
vincias illi adjacentes de latere legato, Ang- 
liæ primati, & cancellario, ac noſtro pri- 
mo & prædilecto conſiliario, per ſuas ſub 
plumbo literas licentiam & facultatem 
conceſſerit, non ſolum monaſterium cano- 
nicorum regularium 8. Frideſwidæ ordinis 
8. Auguſtini Lincolnienſis diœceſis in op- 
pido Oxoniæ ſituatum, ſed & alia nonnulla 
five virorum, five mulierum, tam ejuidem, 
quam 8. Benedicti, & cujuſvis alterius, e- 
tiam Cluniacenſium; Ciſtercienſium, Gran- 
dimontenſium, ſeu Præmonſtratenſium or- 
dinum monaſteria, & loca religioſa, ſi ad 
hoc noſter acceſſerit aſſenſus penitùs ſup- 
primendi, & quaſcunque perſonas religi- 
oſas cujuſcunque ordinis inibi degentes, ad 
alia monaſteria, five loca ejuſdem ordinis, 
ſive alterius cujuſcunque transferendi, at- 
que ſuppreſſo nomine dicti monaſterii 
S. Frideſwidæ eidem loco nomen collegii 
ſecularis imponendi, hujuſmodi monaſte- 
riorum, & locorum religioſorum, nomi- 
nibus, ac dignitatibus abbatialibus & ab- 
batifſialibus, ſeu aliarum dignitatum, nec- 
non officiis conventualibus, & dependentiis, 
ac ipſis ordinibus ſuppreſſis, & extinctis, 


necnon canonicorum, monachorum, five 


monialium, & aliorum inibi degentium 


perfonis ad alia monaſteria ſive loca re- 
ligioſa tranſlatis, omnes & ſingulos fruc- 
tus, redditus, ac proventus, ac bond hquſ- 
modi monaſteriorum, & locorum ſuppreſ- 
ſorum dicto collegio ſeculart perpetuo 
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applicandi, & appropriandi, prout in ipſis | 


literis ſanctiſſimi domini noſtri plenius 
continetur & liquet: cùmque nos ad pi- 
am intentionem præfati ſanctiſſimi domini 
noſtri mentis noſtræ intuitum dirigentes, & 
eam non ſolum ad hujus regni noſtri de- 
corem, ſed ad ſtudentium profectum non 
modicum, ac etiam ad eccleſiæ Catholicæ 
& fidei Catholicæ corroborationem pluri- 
mum conferre firmiter opinantes, omnibus 
& ſingulis per ſanctiſſimum dominum noſ- 
trum in ſuis hujuſmodi literis comprehen- 
fis, noſtrum pro nobis, & hæredibus, ac 
ſucceſſoribus noſtris per literas noſtras pa- 
tentes magno ſigillo noſtro ſigillatas ex certa 
ſcientia, & mera liberalitate noſtris præbu- 


erimus, prout etiam per præſentes noſ- g 


trum plenum & liberum præbemus aſ- 
ſenſum; cupiamuſque ad plenum, inte- 
grum, & inviolabilem perduci effectum: 
vos igitur omnes, & ſingulos, & quemli- 
bet veſtrum, conjunctim, & diviſim, ad 
omnia, & ſingula in prem. & cætera, 
ex mandato, ſeu commiſſione præfati re- 
verendiſſimi domini cardinalis, & legati, 
faciendum, exequendum, & perimplendum 
per præſentes habilitamus, approbamus, & 
authorizamus; ac plenam ac ſufficientem 
authoritatem, facultatem, & authoritatem 
concedimus, etiamſi majora fuerint his, 
quæ ſuperius ſunt expreſſa. Damus autem 
univerſis, & ſingulis majoribus, vicecomi- 
tibus, eſceatoribus, præpoſitis, ballivis, mi- 
niſtris, & omnibus aliis officiariis, & legeis 
noſtris tenore præſentium firmiter in man- 
datis, quòd vobis in executione præmiſſo- 
rum obedientes ſint, aſſiſtentes, & auxili- 
antes in omnibus, prout decet. In cujus, 
&c. teſte rege apud Weſtmonaſterium, 


7 die Januarii. 


(i) A Speech in the Houſe of Lords againſt 
the ſeizing of Religious Lands, &c. 
My honoured Lords, ' 
- This is the place, where your glorious 
and noble progenitors have patronized the 
kingdom from oppreſſion. Here is the 
ſanctuary, Where in all ages, but this of 
ours, our mother church found ſtill a 
ſound protection. I ſhould be infinitel 
ſorrowyful, that from you that are ſo 
lovely branches of antiquity, and Catho- 
lick honour, the Catholick faith ſhould 
be ſo deeply wounded. For God's, and 


your own goodneſs ſake, leave not to 
poſterity ſo great a blemiſh, that you were 
the firſt, and only thoſe, that gave it up 
to ruin. Where there is cauſe, you nobly 
puniſh, and with juſtice ; but beware of 
infringing ſo long continued privileges, or 
denying the members of the church the 
parts of their advantage that is enjoyed 
by every private ſubject. The commons 
ſhoot their arrows at our livings, which 
are the motives that conceit us (or make 
us to be conceiv'd) guilty. Is all the 
kingdom innocent, and we only faulty, 
that there is no room left for other con- 
ſiderations far more weighty ? The dili- 


gence, devotion, and liberality of your 


reat forefathers endowed their mother 
church with fair and large revenues, mak- 
ing it ſtill their greateſt care to keep her up- 
right, able, ſtill in freedom; and will you 
give conſent, that, like a ſervile bondmaid, 
ſhe now ſinks lower to a naked thraldom, 
and, by degrees, be forced from her man- 
ſion? If not, to what end ſerves the flux 
of theſe petitions that taint your ears with 
language, far unfit the ears of Chriſtian 
princes? Theſe ſtrike not at the wither'd 
branches, but at the tree on which reli- 
gion groweth. Certainly all are not guilty. 
Admit that ſome, as they enforce (or urge) 
be vicious, muſt it conclude, there is none 
good amongſt us, or able to reform their 
proper vices? Will you aſſume a power 
till now unheard of, to give away their 
rights by new made ſtatutes? If you will 
ſeek and ſift our conſtitutions, you ſhall 
there find as ſtrict injunctions, as you can 
make, for reformation. But, I ſuppoſe, it 
is not that, is aim'd at. Pretence of reſtora- 
tion, or reformation, tends to ruin: elſe 
ſuch beginnings could not find ſuch favour. 
My lords, conſider well your actions: be 
adviſed. This cauſe ſeems only ours; it will 
be yours, if that the mother church do 
feel injuſtice. Vour turns are next to feel 


the like oppreſſion. When faith begins to 
fail, then all muſt periſh: Heretick or 
heretical fancies taint the common people; 


whom novelties betray, even to perdition. 
Let neighbour nations tell you your o.] n 


ſtory. Huſs, Luther, and ſuch frantick 
teachers, cry out againſt the church, in 


all their ſermons; they do pretend nothing 
elſe but reformation, When they them- 


ſelves are deepeſt dyed in miſchief. What 
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follows them (to wit, perdition) we may 
expect in juſtice. The church's wealth oc- 
caſioned this firſt moving. If that we 
were poor, our vices would be virtues; and 
none would be ſo forward to accuſe us. 
What can we look for then but deſolation, 
where private ends are made a publick | 
grievance? Our leſſer houſes are deſired 
from us: not that their value doth ſerve 
the motion; but that the greater may ſuc- 
ceed their fortune, which ſoon will follow, 
jf the gap be opened. The king himſelf, 
I hope, is too too gracious to ſer a broach 
an action ſo diſordered ; nor can I think 
the lower houſe of commons will be ſo 
blind to ſecond this looſe motion. Some. 
giddy brain, whoſe fading fortunes lead 
him to hope to raiſe himſelf out of our 
ruins, betrays their judgments with a ſhew 
of juſtice, which ſeeks, in truth, but mere- 
ly innovation, which muſt ſucceed, unleſs 
you do oppoſe it. Wherefore, my lords, 
call back that ancient virtue, that ſo long 
time hath ſat in theſe your places. Now 
is the time to ſhew your worth; the 
church implores it, the church which 
you acknowledge for your mother. If li- 
berty take place of faith, farewel religion. 
The Turk may then direct us how to guide 
in rapine, blood, and murder: foul diſſen- 
tion proceeds from want of good devotion ; 
the lack of faith begets theſe ſtrange con- 
ceptions, which time will make ſtark dead 
if we continue. 3 


() Preamble to the At of Parliament for 
diſſolving the leſſer Monaſteries. 


Foraſmuch as manifeſt fin, vicious, car- 
nal, and abominable living is daily uſed, 
and committed commonly in ſuch little 
and ſmall abbeys, priories, and other reli- 
gious houſes, of monks, canons, and nuns, 
where the congregation of ſuch religious 
perſons is under the number of twelve 
perſons; whereby the governors of ſuch 
religious houſes, and their convent, ſpoil, 
deſtroy, conſume, and utterly waſte, as 
well the churches, monaſteries, priories, 
principal houſes, farms, granges, lands, 
tenements, and. hereditaments, as the or- 
naments of the churches, and their goods 
and chattels, to the high diſpleaſure of Al- 


neſs, and the realm; if redreſs ſhould; not 
be had thereof: and albeit that many 
continual viſitations have been heretofore 
had, by the ſpace of two hundred years, 
and more, for an honeſt and charitable re- 
formation of ſuch unthrifty, carnal, and a- 
bominable living; yet, nevertheleſs, little 
or no amendment is hitherto had: but their 
vicious living ſhamefully encreaſeth and 
augmenteth, and, by a curſed cuſtom, is ſo 
grown and infeſted, that a great multitude 
of the religious perſons: in ſuch ſmall 
| houſes do rather. chuſe to rove abroad-in 
apoſtaſy, than to conform themſelves to 
the obſervation of good religion: ſo that 
without ſuch, ſmall houſes be utgerly ſup- 
preſſed, and the religious therein committed 
to the great and honourable monaſteries of 


religion in this realm, where they may be 


compelled to live religiouſly, for reforma- 
tion of their lives; there can elſe be no 
redreſs, nor reformation, in that behalf. 
In conſideration whereof, the king's moſt 
royal majeſty, being ſupreme head on earch 
under God of the church of England, daily 
ſtudying and deviſing - the encreaſe; ad- 
vancement, and exaltation of true doctrine 
and virtue in the ſaid church, to the only 
glory and honour of God, and the total 
extirpation and deſtruction of vice and ſin, 
having knowledge that the premiſſes be 
true, as well by the compts of his late vi- 
ſitations, as by ſundry eredible informa- 
tions; conſidering alſo, that diverſe and 
great ſolemn monaſteries of this realm, 
wherein, thanks be to God, religion is right 
well kept and obſerved, be deſtitute of ſuch 


full numbers of religious perſons as they 


ought, and may keep, have thought good, 
that a plain declaration ſhould be made of 
the premiſes, as well to the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal, as to other his loving ſub- 
jects, the commons in this preſent parlia- 
| ment aſſembled. Whereupon the ſaid lords 
and commons, by a great deliberation, fi- 
nally be reſolved, that it is, and ſhall be 
much more to the pleaſure of Almighty 
God, and for the honour of this realm, 
that the poſſeſſions of ſuch ſmall religious 
houſes, not being ſpent, ſpoil'd, and waſt- 
ed for increaſe of maintenance for ſin, 
ſhould be uſed, and converted to better 
uſes, and the unthrifty religious perſons 


mighty God, ſlander of all good religion, 
and to the great infamy of the king's high- 


: ſo ſpending the ſame, ; be com pelled to 
reform their lives: and hereupon moſt 
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humbly defire the king's highneſs, that it 
may be enacted by authority of this preſent 
parliament, that his majeſty ſhall have to 
him, and his heirs for ever, all and fingu- 
lar ſuch monaſteries. 1 ny 


"The Prgatemdit of thoſe that took up 
LE of in Defence of the Church and 
| Monaſtick Lands. © 


Fee ſhall not enter into this our Pilgri- 
mage of Grace for the common-wealth 
ol but for the love that you do bear to 
God's faith, and the church militant, and 
the maintenance thereof, and the preſer- 


and the purifying of nobility, and to the 
intent to expreſs all villains, blood, and 
evil counſellors againſt the common- 
wealth, from his grace, and the privy- 
counſel of the ſame. And yee mall not 
enter into our ſaid pilgrimage for any par- 
ticular profit to yourſelves, nor do any diſ- 
pleaſure to any private perſon, but by the 
counfel of the common- wealth; ne to 


| murder, or fley for any envy; but, in your 


heart, to put away all fear from the com- 
mon-wealth, and to take before you the 
croſs of Chriſt, and in your hearts his 
faith, to the reſtitution of God's church, 


vation of the king's perſon, and his iflue, | 


"I mt a 1 


and to the ſuppreſſion of erroneous opi- 
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ARTICLE: VI. 
Records of particular P erfens. 


(mY) A Remonſtrance, or Libel againſt all 
Cburchmen, penn d by Mr. Fiſh, 4 Coun- 
ſellor at Law, one of the firfl Promoters 
Y the Reformation in Henry VIIFs 
. Reign, mtituled, The Supplication of 


08s T lamentably complaineth their 
uVvoeful miſery unto your highneſs, 
your poor daily bedemen, the wretched 
hideous monſters, on whom ſcarcely for 
horror any one dares look, the foul un- 
happy ſort of lepers, and other ſore people, 
needy, impotent, blind, lame, and fick, 
that live only by alms, how their number 
j daily fo ſore increaſed, that all the alms 

of all the well diſpoſed people of this your 


realm is not half enough for to ſuſtain them, 


but that for very conſtraint they die for 
hunger. And this moſt peſtilent miſchief 
is comen upon your ſaid poor bedemen, by 
reaſon that there is, in the times of your 
noble predeceſſors paſſed, craftily crepr 
into this your realm another ſort, not of 


impotent, but of ſtrong, puiſſant, and 


counterfeir holy-and idle beggars, and va- 
who, ſince the time of their firſt 
Satan, are now increaſed under your ſight, 


a kingdom. Theſe are not the herds, but 
ravenous wolves going in herd's clothing, 
devouring the flock ; biſhops, abbats, priors, 
deacons, archdeacons, ſuffragans, prieſts, 
; monks, canons, friers, pardoners, and ſom- 


ners. And who. is able to number this 
idle ravenous ſort, who (letting all labour 


aſide) have begg d fo importunately, that 
they have gotten into their hands more 
than the third part of all your realm? The 
goodlieſt lordſhips, mannors, lands, and 
territories are theirs. Beſides this, they 


have the tenth part of all the corn, mea- 


dow, paſture, graſs, wood, colts, calves, 
| tambs, pigs, geeſe, and chickens : over 
and beſides rhe tenth part of every ſer- 
vant's wages, the tenth part of wool, milk, 
honey, wax, cheeſe, and butter: yea, and 
they look fo narrowly upon their profits, 
that the poor wives muſt be countenable 
to them for every tenth egg, or elſe ſhe 
tteth not Her rights at Eafter, and ſhall 
taken as a heretick.. Hereto have 
| = their four offering days. What money 
pull they in 12 probates of teſtaments, 
privy riches, and mens offerings to their 
| pilgrimages, and at their firſt maſſes? 
| Every man and child, that is buried, 
muſt pay ſomewhat for maſſes and diriges 


! 
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not only into a great number, but alſo into 
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their friends and executors of hereſy. What 
money get they by mortuaries? by hearing 
confeſſions (and yet they will keep there- 
of no counſel) by hallowing churches, 
altars, ſuper-altars, chapels, and bells? by 
curſing men, and abſolving them again 


for money? What a multitude of money 


gather the pardoners in a year? How 
much money get the ſomners, by extortion 
in a year, by citing the people to the com- 
miſſar ies court, and afterwards releaſing the 
apparantees for money? Finally, the infi- 
nite number of begging friers, what get they 
in a year? | 
Here, if it pleaſe your grace to mark, 
you ſhall ſee a thing far out of joint. There 
are within your realm of England 52000 


pariſh churches; and this ſtanding, that 


there be but ten houſholds in every pariſh, 


yet are there 520000 houſholds: and of 
every of theſe houſholds have every of the 


five orders of friers a penny a quarter | 
for every order; that is, for all the five 


orders five-pence a quarter for every 
houſe; that is, for all the five orders 
rwenty-pence a year for every houſe. 


Summa 520,000 quarters of angels; that | 


is, 260,000 half angels: /umma 130,000 
angels. Summa totalis 65000 J. whereof 
four hundred years ago they had nor one 
penny. | 2% 1900 
| Oh! grievous and painful exaction, thus 
yearly to be paid ; from the which the 
people of your noble predeceſſors, the kings 
of the ancient Britons, ever ſtood free! 
And this will they have, or elſe they will 
procure him that will not give it to them, 
ro be taken as a heretick. What tyrant 


ever oppreſſed the people like this cruel 


and vengeable generation? What ſubjects 
ſhall be able to help their prince, that be 
after this faſhion yearly poll'd? What good 
Chriſtian. people can be able to ſuccor us, 
poor lepers, blind, fore, and lame, that be 
thus yearly oppreſſed? Is it any marvail 
that your people ſo complain of poverty? 
Is it any marvail that the taxes, fifteenths, 
and ſubſidies, that your grace moſt tender- 


ly, of great compaſſion, hath taken among 


your people to defend them from the 
threatened ruin of their common- wealth, 


hath been ſo ſlothfully, nay painfully le- 


vied, ſeeing almoſt, the uttermoſt penny, 
that migl 
gathered before yearly, by this erroneous 
inſatiable generation? Neither the Danes 
nor the Saxons, in the times of the ancient 


Britons, ſnould ever have been able to have 


brought their armies from ſo far hither 
into our land, de have conquered it, if they 
had had at that time ſuch a ſort of idle 
gluttons to find at home. The noble king 
Art bur had never been able to have carried 
his army to the foot of the mountains, to 


| refiſt the coming down of Lucius the em- 


peror, if ſuch yearly exactions had been 


taken of his people. The Greeks had never 
been able to have ſo long continued the 


ſiege of Troy, if they had had at home 
ſuch an idle ſort of cormorants to find. 
The ancient Romans had never been able 


to have put all the whole world under their 
obeyſance, if their people had been thus 


yearly oppreſſed. The Turk now, in your 
time, ſhould never have been able to get 


ſo much ground of Chriſtendom, if he 


have been levied, hath been 


had in his empire ſuch a ſort of locuſts to 


devour his ſubſtance. Lay, therefore, theſe 
ſums to the aforeſaid third part of the poſ- 
ſeſſions of the realm, that ye may ſee 
whether ic draw nigh unto the half of 
the whole ſubſtance of the realm, or 
not; ſo ſhall ye find, that it draweth far 


above. 


No let us compare the number of this 
unkind idle ſort unto the number of the 
lay people, and we ſhall ſee whether it be 
indifferently ſhifted or not, that they ſnould 
have half. Compare them to the number 
of men: ſo they are not the hundredth per- 
ſon. Compare them to men, women, and 
children: then are they not the four hun- 
dredth perſon in number. One part, there- 
fore, in four hundred parts, were too much 
for them, unleſs they did labour. What 
an unequal burden is it, that they have 
half with the multitude, and are not the 
four hundredth perſon of their number? 
What tongue is able to tell, that ever there 
was any common- wealth ſo ſore oppreſſed 
ſince the world firſt began? And what 
doth all this greedy ſort of ſturdy, idle, 
holy thieves with theſe yearly exactions 
that they take of the people? Truly no- 
thing but exempt themſelves from the 
obedience of your grace; nothing but 
tranſlate all rule, power, lordſhip, autho- 
rity, obedience, and dignity from your 
grace unto them; nothing but that all 
your ſubjects ſhould fall into diſobedience 
and rebellion againſt your grace, and be 
under them, as they did unto your noble 
predeceſſor king Fobn; which, for becauſe 
that he would have puniſhed: certain tray- 
tors, that had conſpired with the French 


king, to have depoſed him from his crown 
| Titi N 3 


and dignity (among the which, a clerk | 


called Stephen, whom afterwards, againſt 
the king's will, the pope made archbiſhop 


of Canterbury, was one) interdicted his | 


land; for which matter, your moſt noble 


realm wrongfully (alas, for ſhame!) hath | 


ſtood tributary, not to any kind of tempo- 


ral prince, but to a cruel, devilith blood- | 


ſupper, drunken in the blood of the faints 
and martyrs of Chriſt ever fince. Here 
were a holy ſort of prelates, that could 
cruelly ſo puniſh a righteous king, all his 
realm and ſucceſſion, for doing right; here 


were a charitable ſort of holy men, that 


could thus interdict a whole realm, and 


pluck away the obedience of the people 


from their natural liege lord, and king, 


for none other cauſe, but for his righteouſ- | 


neſs; here were a bleſſed ſort, not of meek 


herds, but of blood-ſuppers, that could ſer 


the French king upon ſuch a righteous 
prince, to cauſe him to loſe his crown and 


dignity, to make effuſion of the blood of 


his people, unleſs this good and bleſſed 


king, of great compaſhon, more fearing 
and lamenting the ſhedding of the blood 
of his people, than the loſs of his crown 


and digniry, againſt all right and conſci- 


ence, had ſubmitted himſelf unto them. 
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Oh caſe moſt horrible! that ever ſo noble 


a king, realm, and ſucceſſion ſhould be 
made to ſtoop to ſuch ſort of blood-ſup- 
pers! Where was his ſword, power, and 
dignity: become, whereby he might have 
done juſtice in this matter? Where was 
their obedience become, that ſhould have 
been ſubje& under his high power in this 
matter? Vea, where was the obedience 
of all his ſubjects become, that, for main- 
tenance of the common- wealth, ſhould 
have holpen him manfully to have reſiſted 
thoſe blood- ſuppers, to the 'ſhedding of 
their blood? Was it not altogether, by 


their policy, tranſlated by this good king 


unto them? „ | | 
Vea, and what do they more? Truly 
nothing bur apply themſelves, by all the 
ſleights they may, to have to do with every 
mans wife, every man's daughter, and 
every man's maid; that cuckoldry and 


bawdry ſhould reign over all among your 


=" 


ſubjects; that no man 'ſhould know his 


own child; that their baſtards might in- 
herit the to 
the right: begotten children clear beſide 


their inheritance, in ſubverſion of all e- 
ſtates, and godly order. Theſe be they 


that, by their abſtaining from marriage, do 
GH. : 


eſſions of every man, to put 


Part J. 


let the generation of the people: where- 
by all the realm, at length, if it ſhould be 
continued, ſhould be made deſert and unin- 
habited : | theſe be they that have 3 


the ſweat of their faces, had not their ſu- 
perfluous riches illected them to unclean 
luſt and idleneſs: theſe be they that cor- 
rupt the whole generation of mankind in 
your realm, that catch the pox of one 
woman, and bear them to another; that 
be burnt with one woman, and bear it to 
another; that catch the lepry of one wo- 
man, and bear it to another: yea, ſome 


that he hath medled with a hundred wo- 

men. Theſe be they, that, when once they 
have drawn mens wives to ſuch inconti- 
nency, ſpend away their huſband's goods, 

make the women to run away from their 
| huſbands ; yea, run away themſelves, both 
with wife and goods, bringing both man, 
wife, and children to idleneſs, theft, and 
beggary. Yea, who is able to number the 
great and broad bottomleſs ocean ſea full 


unpuniſhed? | | 
Were is your ſword, power, and dig- 


generation may lawfully bring vpon us 


niſhments of death, even as other men 
are puniſhed, the felonies, rapes, murders, 
and treaſons, committed by this ſinful ge- 
neration ? Where is their obedience be- 
come, that ſhould be under your high 
tranſlated, and exempt from your grace 
number of people might have been in- 


ſort of folk had been married like other 


never ſince the world began, among the 


twenry-pence a- day, to ſleep an hour with 
a frier, a monk, or a prieſt? What is he 


may have, at leaſt, twelve-pence a- day to 


What a ſort are there of them, that marry 
prieſts ſoveraign ladies, but to cloak the 


bave a living of the prieſts themſelves, for 


ſuch 


one of them ſhall boaſt among his fellows, 


of evils, that this miſchiveous and finful 


nity become, that ſhould puniſh, by pu- 


power in this matter? Is it not altogether 
unto them? Tes, truly. What an infinite 
creaſed, to have peopled the realm, if this 


men? What breach of matrimony is there 
brought in by them? Such, truly, as was 


whole multitude of heathens. Who is ſhe 
that will ſet her hand to work to get 
three-pence a- day, and may have, at leaſt, 


that would labour for a groat a-day, and 


be bawd to a prieſt, a monk, or frier? 


prieſts incontinency, and that they may 


their labour? How many thouſands doth 


1 A ˙— ³⅛ wm ˙vùzs 7?! 3 
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go out, ſuch a yoke of laid on N 
neck, chat it makethi him 'wiſh' that he 
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ſuch lubricity bring to beggary, theft, and 
idleneſs, ' which ud 15 kept their 
good name, and have ſet themſelves to work, 
had there not been this exceſſive treaſure 
of the ſpiritualir What honeſt man dare 


take any man or woman into his ſervice 
that hath been at ſuch a ſchool with a ſpi- 
ritual man? Oh! the grievous ſhipwreck 


of the common- wealth, which, in ancient 
time, before the coming of theſe ravenous 
wolves, were ſo:profperovs, that then there 


were but few thieves; yea, theft was at 


that time fo rare, that Cz/ar was not com- 
pelled to make penalty of death upon fe- 
lony, as your grace may well perceive in 
his Inſtitutes. There was alſo, at that 
time, but few poor people, and yet they 
did not beg, but there was given them 
enough, unaſk'd: for there was at that 
time none of thoſe ravenous wolves to aſk 
it from them, as it appeareth in the 4s 
of the Apoſtles. Is it any marvail, though 
chere be now ſo many beggars, thieves, 
and idle people? Nay truly. What re- 
medy? Make laws againſt them? I am in 
doubt whether ye be able. Are they not 
ſtronger in your own parliament houſe 
than' yourſelf? What a number of biſhops, 
abbots, and priors are lords of your parlia- 
ment? Are not all the learned men of your 
realm in fee with them, to ſpeak in your 
parliament houſe for them, againſt your 
crown, ' dignity, and common- wealth of 


your realm, a few of your own learned 


counſel only excepred? What law can be 
againſt them, that may be available? 
Who is he (tho he be grieved never ſo ſore) 
that for the murder of his anceſtor, raviſh- 
ment of His wife, of his daughter, robbery, 
treſpaſs, maime, debt, or any other of- 
fence, dare lay it to their charge, by any 
way of action? And, if he do, then is he, 
by and by, by their wilineſs, accuſed of 
hereſy ; yea, they will ſo handle him, ere 
he paſs, that, except he will bear a faggot 
for their pleaſure, he ſhall be excommu- 
nicated, and then be all his actions daſh'd. 
So captive are your laws unto them, that 
no man, whom they they liſt to excommu- 
nicate, may be admitted to ſue any action 


in any of your courts. If any man in your 
ſeflions dare be ſo hardy to indict a prieſt 
of any ſuch crime, he hath, ere the year 
ereſy laid on his 


had not done it. Four grace may fee 


what a work there is in London; bow the 


biſhop rageth for indicting certain curates 


great literature and judgment, that, for 


of incontinency and extortion the laſt year, 
in the wardmote queſt, Had not Richard 
Hunne commenced action of præmunire a- 
gainſt a prieſt, he had been yet alive, and 
no heretick at all, but an honeft man. Did 
not diverſe of your noble progenitors, ſeeing 
their crown and dignity running into ruin, 
and to be thus craftily tranſlated into the 
hands of this miſcheveous generation, make 
diverſe ſtatutes for the reformation thereof, 
among which the ſtatute of Mortmain was 
one, to the intent, thar after char time 
they ſhould have no more given unto 
them? Bur what availed ic? Have they 
not gotten into their hands more lands 
ſince, than any duke in England hath 
notwithſtanding ? Vea, have they not, for 


all that, tranſlated into their hands, from 


your grace, half your kingdom throughly, 
only the name remaining to you, for your 
anceſtors fake? So, you have the name, 
and they the profit. Vea, I fear, if I ſhould 
weigh all things to the uttermoſt, they 
would alſo take the name unto them, and 
of one kingdom make twayne, the ſpiri- 
tual kingdom, as they call it (for they will 
be named firſt) and your temporal king- 
dom. And which of theſe two kingdoms 
ſuppoſe you is like to over-grow the o- 
ther? Yea, to put the other clear out of 
1 Truly the kingdom of the 
blood-ſuppers. For to them is given daily 
out of your kingdom: and that, that is once 
given them, cometh never from them again. 
Such laws have they, that none of them 
may neither give nor ſell nothing. What 
law can be made ſo ſtrong againſt them, 
that they either with money, or elſe with 
other policy, will not break or ſet at 
nought? What kingdom can endure, that 
ever giveth thus from him, and receiveth 
nothing again? Oh! how all the ſubſtance 
of your realm, your ſword, power, crown, 
dignity, and obedience of your people, 
runneth headlong into the inſatiable whirl- 
pool of theſe greedy gulphes to be ſwal- 
towed and devoured. Neither have they 
any other colour to gather theſe: yearly 
exactions into their hands, but that they 
ſay chey pray for us to God, to deliver our 
ſouls out of the pains of Purgatory; with- 
out whoſe prayer, ſay they, or, at leaſt, 
without the pope's pardon, we comd never 
be delivered thence: which if it be true, 
chen it is good reaſon that we give them 
all thoſe things, altho it were a hundred 
times as much. Bur there be many men of 


the 
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the love they have unto the truth, and 
unto the common- wealth, have not fear d 
to put themſelves into the greateſt infamy 
that may be, in objection of all the world, 
yea, in peril of death, to declare their 
opinion in this matter; which is, that 
there is no Purgatory, but that it is a thing 
invented by the covetouſneſs of the ſpiri- 
ruality, only to tranſlate all kingdoms from 
other princes unto them ; and that there 
is not one word ſpoken of it in the 
Holy Scripture. They fay alſo, that if 


there were a Purgatory, and alſo, if that 


the pope, with his pardons for money, 
may deliver one ſoul thence, he may de- 
liver him as well without money; if he 
may deliver one, he may. deliver a thou- 
ſand; if he may deliver a thouſand, he 
may deliver them all, and ſo deſtroy Pur- 
gatory; and then he is a cruel tyrant, 
without all charity, if he keep them there 
in priſon and pain, till men will give him 
money. Likewiſe ſay they of all the 
whole ſort of ſpirituality : that if they will 
pray for no man, but for them that give 
them money, they are tyrants, and lack 
charity, and ſuffer thoſe ſouls to be pu- 
niſhed and pain'd uncharicably, for lack 
of their prayers. This ſort of folks they 
call hereticks; theſe they burn, theſe they 
rage againſt, put to open ſhame, and make 
them bear faggots. But whether they be 
hereticks or no, well I wor that this Pur- 
gatory, and the pope's pardons, are all 
the cauſe of the tranſlation of your king- 
dom ſo faſt into their hands. Wherefore, 
it is manifeſt it cannot be of Chriſt. For he 
gave more to the temporal kingdom; he 
himſelf paid tribute ro Cæſar; he took 
nothing from him, but taught, chat the high 
[oven ſhould be always obeyed; yea, he 
umſelf (although he were moſt free, lord 
of all, and innocent) was obedient unto 
the high powers, unto death. This is the 
great ſcab why they will not let the 
New Teſtament go abroad in your mother 
tongue, leſt men ſhould eſpye that they, 
by their cloak d hypocriſy, do tranſlate 
thus firſt your kingdom into their hands, 
that they are not obedient unto your high 
power ; that they. are cruel, unclean, un- 
merciful; and hypocrites; that they ſeek 
not the honour of Chriſt, but their own; 
that remiſſion of fins is not given by the 

ope's pardon, but by Chriſt, for the ſure 
Rich and truſt that we have in him. Here 
may your grace well perceive, that except 
you ſuffer their hypocriſy to be diſcloſed, all 


is like to run into their hands; and, as long 
as it is covered, ſo long ſhall it ſeem to 
every man to be a great impiety not to 
give them. For this, I am ſure, your grace 
chinketh (as the truth is) I am as good a 
man as my father: Why may I not as well 
give them as much as my father did? And 
of this mind, I am ſure, are all the lords, 
knights, eſquires, gentlemen, and yeomen 
in England; yea, and, until it be diſcloſed, 
all your people will think, that your ſta- 
cute of Mortmain was never made with 
good conſcience, ſeeing that it taketh 
away the liberty of your people, in that 
they may not as lawfully buy their ſouls 
out of Purgatory, by giving to the ſpiri- 
3 5 as their predeceſſors did in times 

aſt. 
; Wherefore, if you will eſchew the ruin 
of your crown and dignity, let their hy- 
pocriſy be uttered, and that ſhall be more 
ſpeedful in this matter, than all the laws 
that may be made, be they never ſo ſtrong: 
for to make a law to puniſh any offender, 
except it were more for to give other men 
an enſample to beware how they commit 
ſuch like offence, why ſhould: it avail? 
Did not Dr. Allen moſt preſumptuouſly, 
now 1n your time, againſt all his allegi- 
ance, all that ever he could, to pull from 
you the knowledge of ſuch pleas, as belong 


unto your high courts, into another court, 


| of his kingdom, with benefice upon bene- 


1n derogation of your crown and dignity ? 


Did not alſo Dr. Horſey and his complices 
moſt hainouſly (as all the world knoweth) 
murder in priſon that honeſt merchant 
Richard Hunne, for that he ſued your 
writ of præmunire, againſt a prieſt that 
wrongfully held him in plea in a ſpiritual 
court, for a matter, whereof the know- 
ledge belonged unto, your high courts ? 
And what puniſhment was there done, 
that any man may take example of to be- 
ware of like offence? Truly none, but 
that the one paid 500 J. (as it is ſaid) to 
the building of your chamber; and when 
that payment was once paſs d, the captains 


of his kingdom (becauſe he fought ſo 


manfully againſt your crown and dignity) 
have heap'd to him benefice upon bene- 
fice, ſo that he is rewarded ten times as 
much. The other, as tis ſaid, paid 600 /, 
for him and his complices: which, for be- 
cauſe that he had likewiſe fought ſo man- 
fully againſt your crown and dignity, was, 
immediately as he had obtained your moſt 
gracious pardon, promoted, by the captains 


fice, 


-, 
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fice, to the value of four times as much. 
Who can take example of puniſhment, to 
beware of ſuch like offence? Who is he 
of their kingdom that will not rather take 
courage to commit the like offence, ſeeing 
the promotions that fell to theſe men for 
their ſo offending? So weak and blunt is 
your ſword, to ſtrike at one of the offenders 
of this crooked and perverſe generation. 
And this is by the reaſon that the chief 
inſtrument of your law, yea, the chief of 
your counſel, and he which hath your 
ſword in his hand, to whom alſo all the 
other inſtruments are obedient, is always 
a ſpiritual man, which hath ever ſuch an 
inordinate love unto his own kingdom, that 
he will maintain thar, though all the rem- 
poral kingdoms and common-wealths of 
the world ſhould therefore utterly be un- 
done. Here leave we out the greateſt 
matter of all, leſt we, declaring ſuch a hor- 
rible carion of evil againſt the miniſters of 
iniquity, ſhould ſeem to declare the one 
only fault, or rather the ignorance of our 
beſt beloved miniſter of righteouſneſs, 
which is to be hid, till he may be learned 
by theſe ſmall enormities that we have 
ſpoken of, to know it plainly himſelf. 
But what remedy to relieve us, your 
poor, ſick, lame, and ſore bedemen? To 
make many hoſpitals for the relief of poor 
people? Nay, truly the more the worſe; 
for ever the fat of the whole foundation 
hangeth on the prieſts beards. Divers of 
your noble predeceſſors, kings of this realm, 
have given lands to monaſteries, to give'a 
certain fum of money yearly to the poor 
people; whereof, for the antienty of the 
time, they give never one penny. They 
have likewiſe given to them to have a 
certain number of mafles ſaid daily for 
them, whereof they ſay never one. If the 
abbot of Weſtminſter: ſhould fing every 
day as many maſſes for his founders, as he 
is bound to do by his foundation, a thou- 
ſand monks were too few. Wherefore, 
if your grace will build a ſure hoſpital, 
that never ſhall fail to relieve us, your 
poor bedemen, then take from them 
all theſe things. Set theſe ſturdy loubies 
abroad in the world, to get them wives 
of their own, to get their living in their 
labour, with the ſwear of their faces, ac- 
cording to the commandment of God, 


convenient, for the more fervent exp 


their example, occaſion to go to labour. 
Tie theſe holy idle thieves to the carts, to 
be whipp'd naked about every market- 
town, till they fall to labour, that they, 
by their unportunate begging, take not 
away the alms that the good Chriſtian 
people would give unto us, fore, impotent, 
miſerable people, your bedemen, Ther 
ſhall as well the number of your foreſaid 
monſtrous ſort, as of the bawds, whores, 
thieves, and idle people decreaſe; then 
ſhall choſe great yearly exactions ceaſe ; 
then ſhall not your ſword, power, crown, 
dignity, and obedierice of your people be 
tranſlated from you; then ſhall you have 
full obedience of your people; then ſhall 
the idle people be ſer to work; then ſhall 
matrimony be much better kept; then 
ſhall the generation of your people be in- 
ereaſed; then ſhall your commons in- 
creaſe in riches; then ſhall the Goſpel be 
preached; then ſhall none beg your alms 
from us; then ſhall we have enough, and 
more than ſhall fuffice. us, which ſhall be 
the beſt hoſpital that ever was founded for 
us; then ſhall we daily pray to God, for 
your moſt noble eſtate long to endure. 


(a) Cardinal Wolſey's Letter to Dr. Gar- 
diner. 


Mlaiſter Stepben, Albeit you ſhall be 
ſufficiently with your collegues, by ſuch 
inſtructions as be given ro Monſieur Vin- 
cent, informed of the king's mind, and 
mine, concerning my advancement to the 
| dignity papal; not doubting but that, for 
the fingular devotion which you bear to- 
| wards the king, and his affairs, both ge- 
neral and particular, and perfect love 
which you have towards me, you will omit 
nothing that may be excogitate to ſerve 
and conduce to that purpoſe; yet I thought 
reſſion 
of my mind, in that behalf, to write unto 
you (as to the perſon whom J moſt entire- 
ly do truſt, and by whom this thing ſhall 


be moſt pithily ſet forth) theſe few words 


following of mine own hand. I doubt 
not but you do profoundly conſider as 
well the ſtate wherein the church, and all 
Chriſtendom, doth ſtand now Hen 
as alſo the ſtate of this realm, and of the 
king's ſecret matter; whiich, if it ſhould 
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than by the authority of the church, I 
account this prince and realm utterly un- 
done. Wherefore it is expedient to have 
ſuch a one to be pope, and common father 
of all princes, as may, can, and will give 
remedy to the premiſſes. And, albeit I ac- 
count myſelf unable, and that it ſball now 
be incommodious in this mine old age, to 
be the ſaid common father: yet, when all 
things be well pondered, and the qualities 
of all the cardinals well confidered (abſit 
verbo jactantia) there ſhall be none found 
that can and will ſer remedy in the afore- 
ſaid things, but only the cardinal of York : 
whoſe good will and zeal is not to you, of 
all men, unknown. And, were it not for 
the reintegration of the ſtate of the church 
and ſee apoſtolick, to the priſtine dignity, 
and for the conducing of peace amongſt 
_ Chriſtian princes, and ſpecially to relieve 
this prince and realm from the calamities 
that the ſame be now in; all the riches or 
honour of the world ſhould not cauſe me, 
nedum aſpirare, ſed ne conſentire, to accept 
the ſaid dignity, altho' the fame, with 
all commodities, were offered unto me. 
Nevertheleſs, conforming myſelf to the 
neceſſity of the time, and the will and 
pleaſure of theſe two princes, I am content 
to appone all my wit and ſtudy, to fer 
forth all ways and means, ut bene faciam 
rebus Chriſtianitatis, for the obtaining of 
the ſaid dignity: for the atchieving and 
attaining whereof, for as much as there- 
upon dependeth the health and wealth, 
not only of theſe two princes, and their 
realms, but of all Chriſtendom, nothing 
is to be omitted, that may conduce to the 
ſaid end and purpoſe. Wherefore, Mr. 
Stephen, ſince you be ſo plainly advertiſed 
of my mind and intent, I ſhall pray you 
to extend omnes nervos ingenii tui, ut iſta 
res ad effettum perduci poſit, nullis par- 
cendo ſumptibus, pollicitationibus, five la- 
Boribus; ita ut hominum videris ingenia, & 
affettiones, froe ad privata, five ad publica, 
fic accommodes actiones tuas. Non deeft tibi 
& collegis tuis ampliſſima poteſtas, nullis ter- 
minis, aut conditionibus limitata, ſeu re- 

firita, ut quicquid feceris ſcito omnia apud 
bunc regem & me eſſe grata, & tuta; nam 
omnia (ut paucis abſolvam) in tuo ingenio 
& fide repoſuimus. Nihil ſupereſt aliud ſcri- 
bendum, nifi quod ſupplex orem, ut omnes 
actiones tuas ſecundet Deus optimus maxi- 


muſque, & ex corde. Vale. 
meis. Weſtmonaſt, 7 Feb. 


Tue ſalutis, & amplitudinis cupidiſſimus. 


Ex wmdibus 


T. Ebor. 


(o) Cardinal Wolſey's Speech upon his 
| Diſgrace. | 


I 'am now ſixty years old, and have 
ſpent my days in his majeſty's ſervice, 
neither ſhunning pains, nor endeavouring 
any thing more than (next ro my Creator) 
to pleaſe him. And is this that hainous 
offence, for which I am, at this age, de- 
prived of my eſtate, and forced, as it 
were, to beg my bread from door to door? 
expected ſome accuſation of a higher 
ſtrain, as treaſon, or the like; not for that 
I know myſelf conſcious of any ſuch mat- 
ter, but that his majeſty's wiſdom is ſuch, 
as to know, it little beſeems the conſtancy 
and magnanimity of a king, for a ſlight 
fault, to condemn, and that without hear- 
ing, an ancient ſervant; and to inflit a 
puniſhment on him more horrid than 
death. What man is he, who is ſo baſe 
minded, that he had not rather a thouſand 
times periſh, than ſee a thouſand men (ſo 
many my family numbereth) of whoſe 
faithful ſervice he hath had long trial, for 
the moſt part to periſh before his eyes? 
But finding nothing elſe objected, I con- 
ceive great hope, that J ſhall eaſily break 
this machination of combin'd envy, as 
was that late one againſt me in the parlia- 
ment, concerning treaſon, Ir is well known 
to his majeſty (of whoſe juſtice I am con- 
fident) that I would not preſume to exe- 


cute my power legatine, before he had 


been pleaſed to ratify it by his royal aſſent, 
given under his ſeal: which notwithſtand- 
ing I cannot now produce, that and all 
my goods (as you well know) being taken 
from me. Neither, indeed, if I could, 
would I produce it; for to what end 
ſhould I contend: with the king? Go, 
therefore, and tell his majeſty, that I ac- 
knowledge all that I have (but, alas! what 


ſpeak I of what I have, who indeed have 


nothing left me?) or whatſoever I had, to 
be derived from his royal bounty, and do 
think it good reaſon that he ſhould revoke 


his gifts, if he thinks me unworthy of 


— Cl. — 


— 


(e Fohn Stow, 


them. 
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them. Why then do I not remit my 
cauſe to his majeſty's arbitriment, at his 

leaſure, to be either abſolved or con- 
demned ? To him then if you will have me 
acknowledge my fault, behold I will make 
ſhort work with you, 1 confeſs it. The 
king knows my innocency ; ſo that neither 
my own confeſſion : nor the calumnies of 
my adverſaries can deceive him. I am 
therefore content to confeſs myſelf guilty, 
His majeſty, from the fountain of his na- 
cural clemency, doth often derive the 
ſtreams of his mercy to the delinquents ; 
and I know, though I ſhould not deſire it, 
he will regard my innocency. 


Biſhop Fiſher's Letter to Secretary 
Cromwell: 


(2) 


Furthermore, I beſeeche you to be gode 
maſter unto me, in my neceſſities. For I 
have neither ſhirt, nor ſute, nor yet other 
clothes, that are neceſſary to me to weare, 
but that be ragged, and torn too ſhame- 
fully. And now in mine age my ſtomake 
may not away, but with a few kind of 
meats, which, if I want, I decay forch- 
with, and fall into coffs, and diſeaſes of 
my body, and cannot keep myſelf in health; 
and, as our Lord knoweth, I have nothing 
left unto me, to provide any better, but as 
my brother [Robert Fiſher] of his own 
purſe, laieth out for me, to his great hin- 
drances Wherefore, gode maſter ſecre- 
tary, eftſones, I beſeeche you to have ſom 
pittie pon me, and let me have ſuch things 


as be neceſſary for me in mine age, and 


eſpecially for mine health. And alſo, that 
it may pleaſe yow, by yowr high wiſdome, 
to move the king's highneſſe to take me 
into his gracious favour againe, and to re- 
ſtore me unto my liberty, out of this cold 
and painful impriſonment: whereby ye 
ſhall bind me to be yowr pore bedeſman 
for ever unto Almighty God, who ever 
have yow in his protection and cuſtody. 
Other twain things I muſt alſo deſyer upon 
yow : firſt oon is, that it may pleaſe yow 
that I may take ſome preeſt within che 
Tower, by the aſſigment of maſter lievte- 


nant, to have my confeflion againſt my 


hooly tym; chat other is, that I may bor- 
row ſome books, to ſtir my devotion mor 
effectually theiſe hooly days, for the com- 


forte of my ſow]. This ] beſeech yow to 
grant me, of yowr charitie; and thus our 
Lord fend yow a merry Chriftmaſs, and a 
comfortable, to your heart deſyer. Ar the 


Tower; this 22 day of December, your 


poor bedeſman, 


John Roffe. 


(4) The Dying Speech of Biſhop Fiſher: 


Cbriſtian People, 


I am come hither to die for the faith 
of Chriſt's holy Catholick church: and, I 
thank God, hitherto my ſtomach hath 
ſerved me very well thereunto, ſo that yet 
I have not feared death. Wherefore I de- 
fire you all to help and affiſt with your 
prayers, that at the very point and inſtant 
of death's ſtroke, I may, in that very mo- 
ment, ſtand ſtedfaſt, without fainting in 
any one point of the Catholick faith, free 
from any fear. And I beſeech almighty 
God, of his infinite goodneſs, to ſave the 
king, and this realm; and that it may 
pleaſe him to hold his holy hand over it, 
and fend the king a good counſel. 


0 7 A Letter of Queen Catharine 70 King 


Henry VIII. 


The hour bf my death now approach- 
ing, I cannot chuſe but out of the love I 
bear you, adviſe you of your ſoul's health, 
which you ought to prefer before all con- 
ſiderations of the world, or fleſh whatſo- 
ever; for which yer you have caſt me 
into many calamities, and yourſelf into 
many troubles. But I forgive you all, and 
pray God to do fo likewiſe. For the reſt 
I commend unto you . Mary our daughter, 
beſeeching you to be a good. father unto 
her, as I have heretofore deſired. I muſt 
intreat you alſo, to reſpect my maids, 
and give them in marriage ; which is not 
much: they being but three: and to all 
my other ſervants a year's pay, belides their 
due; leſt otherwiſe they ſhould be unpro- 
vided for. Laſtly, I make this vow, That 
mine eyes have defired you above all 
things, Fare wel. . 


| RR os 1 rg Bade 
My moſt dear Lord, King, and Huſband. 
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ED 


| Y The Proteſt of Thomas Cranmer, pon 


his being conſecrated Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. 


In nomine Domini, Amen. Coram no- 
bis, &c. Non eſt, nec erit meæ voluntatis 
aut intentionis per hujuſmodi juramentum, 
vel juramenta, qualitercunque verba in 
ipſis poſita ſonare videbuntur, me obligare 
ad aliquid ratione eorundem poſthac dicen- 
dum, faciendum, aut attentandum, quod 
erit, aut eſſe videbitur contra legem Dei, 
vel contra illuſtriſſimum noſtrum regem 
Angliz, aut rempublicam hujus ſui regni 
Angliz, legeſve, aut prærogativam ejuſ- 
dem; & quod non intendo per hujuſmodi 
juramentum, vel juramenta, quovis modo 
me obligare quo minus libere loqui, con- 
ſulere, & CTonſentire valeam in omnibus 
& fingulis reformationem religionis Chriſ- 
tianæ, gubernationem eccleſiæ Anglicanæ, 
ac prærogativam coronæ ejuſdem reipub- 
licæ, vel commoditatem quoquo modo 
concernentibus, & ea ubique exequi, & 
reformare, quæ mihi in eccleſia Angli- 
cana reformanda videbuntur. Et ſecun- 
dum hanc interpretationem, & intellectum 
hunc, & non aliter, neque alio modo, dic- 
tum juramentum me præſtiturum, proteſ- 
tor, & profiteor, &c. a 


2) The Dying Speech of Thomas Cromwell 
2 | Din x Speech of Thomas Cromwe | deed may ſecure my ſafety, 1 ſhall, wich 


Earl of Eſſex. 


I am come hither to die; and not to 
urge myſelf, as ſome think, peradventure, 
that I will. For if I ſhould fo do, I were a 
very wretch and miſer. I am, by the law, 
condemned to die : and thank my Lord 
God thar hath appointed me this death 


the which I aſk him heartily forgiveneſs. 
And it is not unknown to many of you, 
that F have been a great traveller in this 


world; and, being but of baſe degree, 1 


was called to high' eſtate: and, fince the 


time I came thereunto, I have offended 


my prince: for the which I aſk him hear- 
tily forgiveneſs: and beſeech you all to 
pray to God with me, that he will forgive 


me. And now I FR9.90% that be here, 


to bear me record, I die in the Catho- 


lick faith, not doubting in any article of 


„ 8 


my faith: no, nor doubting in any ſacra- 
ment of the church. Many have flan- 
dered me, and reported, that I have been 
a hearer of ſuch as have maintained evil 
opinions; which is untrue. But I confeſs, 
that like as God, by his Holy Spirit, doth 
inſtruct us in the truth: fo the devil is 
ready to ſeduce us; and I have been {- 
duced. Bur bear witneſs that I die in the 
Catholick faith of the holy church. And 
I heartily deſire you to pray for the king's 
grace, that he may long live with you, in 
health and proſperity; and that after him 
his fon prince Edward, that goodly impe, 
may long reign over you. And, once again, 
I defire you to pray for me, that, fo long 
as life remaineth in this fleſh, I waver no- 
thing in my faith. . L 


(u) A Letter of Ann Bullen Queen to King 
| Henry VIII. 


Your grace's diſpleaſure, and my im- 
priſonment, are things ſo ſtrange unto me, 
as what to write, or what to excuſe, I am 
altogether ignorant. Whereas you ſend unto 
me (willing me to confeſs a truth, and fo 
obtain your favour) by ſuch a one whom 
you know to be my ancient profeſs'd 
enemy, I no fooner received this meſſage, 
than I rightly conceived your meaning: 
and if, as you fay, confeſſing a truth in- 


all willingneſs and duty, perform your 
commands. But let not your grace ever 
imagine, that your poor wife will ever be 
brought to acknowledge a fault, where 
not fo much as a thought ever proceeded : 
and, to ſpeak a truth, never prince had 
ever wife more loyal, in all duty, or in alt 


for mine offence. For, fince the time that | true affection, than you have ever found 


I have had years of diſcretion, I have lived 
a finner, and offended my Lord God: for 


in Ann Bullen: with which name and 
place I could © willingly have contented 
myſelf, if God, and your grace's pleaſure, 
had been ſo pleaſed. Neither did I, at 
any time, forget myſelf in my exaltation, 
or received queenſhip, but that J look d 
always for fuch an- alteration, as now I 


| find: the ground of my preferment being 
on no ſurer foundation than your grace.s 
| fancy, the leaſt alteration whereof T knew “- 


was ft, and ſufficient to draw that fancy 
to ſome other ſubject. You have choſen 
me, from a low ſtate, to be your queen 


and companion, far beyond my deſert, or 


— 
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deſire. If then you find me worthy of 
ſuch honour, good your grace, let not any 
light fancy, or bad counſel of my enemies, 
withdraw your princely favour from me; 
neither let that ſtain, that unworthy ſtain 


of a diſloyal heart towards your good | 


grace, ever caſt ſo foul a blot on your 
moſt dutiful wife, and the infant princeſs 
your daughter. Try me (good king) but 
let me have a lawful trial ; and let not 
my ſworn enemies fir as my accuſers and 
Judges: yea, let me receive an open trial, for 
my truths ſhall fear no open ſhames. Then 
ſhall you ſec either my innocence cleared, 
your ſuſpicion and conſcience ſatisſied, the 
ignominy and ſlander of the world ſtopp d, 
or my guilt openly declared, So that 
whatſoever God, or you, may determine 
of me, your grace may be freed from an 
open cenſure; and, my offence being ſo 
lawfully proved, your grace is at liberty, 
both before God and man, not only to 
execute worthy puniſhment on me, as an 
unfaithful wife, but to follow your affec- 
tion already ſettled on that party, for 
whoſe fake I am now as I am; whoſe 
name I could ſometime fince have pointed 
to your grace, being not ignorant of my 
fuſpicion therein. But if you have already 
derermin'd of me, and that not only my 
death, but an infamous ſlander might 
bring you the enjoying of a defigned hap- 
pineſs, then I deſire of God, that he 
would pardon your great fin herein; and 
likewiſe my enemies, the inſtruments 
thereof: and that he will not call you 
to a ſtrict account, for your unprincely 
and cruel uſage of me, at his general judg- 
ment-ſeat, where both you and myſelf. 
muſt ſhortly appear, and in whoſe judg - 
ment, I doubt not (whatſoever the world 
may think of me) my innocence ſhall be 
openly known, and ſufficiently cleared. 
My laſt and only requeſt ſhall be, that 
myſelf may bear the burden of your graces 
diſpleaſure, and that it may not touch the 
innocent ſouls of thoſe poor gentlemen, 
who, as I underſtand; are in ſtrait im- 
priſonment for my fake, If ever I have 
found favour in your ſight, if ever the 
name of Ann Bullen hath been pleaſing in 
your ears, let me obtain this laſt requeſt, 
and I will ſo leave to trouble your grace 
any further: with my earneſt prayers to 


a. 


ing, and to direct you in all your actions. 
From my doleful priſon in the Tower, 
May 6, 19836. * 
Lour moſt loyal and faithful wife, 
* „ Ann Bullen. 
(x) The Dying Speech of Ann Bullen Queer. 
Friends, and good Chriſtian people, I 
am here, in your preſence, to ſuffer death, 
whereto I acknowledge myſelf adjudged by 
the laws. How juſtly. I will not ſay: for I 
intend not an accuſation of any one, I be- 
ſeech the Almighty to preſetve his ma- 
jeſty long to reign over you.: A more gentle 
or mild prince never ſwayed ſcepter., His 
bounty and clemency towards me, I am 
ſure, hath been ſpecial. If ariy ane intend 
an inquiſitive ſurvey of my actions, I in- 
treat him to judge favourably of me; and 
not raſhly to admit bf any hard cenſorious 
conceit: and ſo I bid the world fare wel, 
beſeeching you to commend me in your 
prayers to God. To thee, O Lord, I do 
commend my ſoul. „ ce 


f 


A Letter of Sir Edward Baynton 20 Sir 
William Fitzwilliams, Treaſurer of the 
Houſhold, concerning Ann Bullen Queen. 

Mr. Treaſurer, | ; a6] = u isl 83. 1883 

This ſhall be to advertiſe you; that here 

is much communication, that no man will 

confeſs apy. thing againſt her at all, but 
fore, in my fooliſh conceit, it ſniould 
much touch the king's honour, if it 
ſhould no farther appear. And I cannot 
believe, but that the other two be as far 
culpable, as ever was he; and I think aſ- 
ſuredly the one keepeth the othet's coun- 
ſel, as many comectures in my mind 
cauſeth me to think; and eſpecially of the 
communication that was laſt between the 
queen, Mr. Norris, and Mr. Amner and 
me as I would, if I might ſpeak with 

Mr. Secretary and you together, n 

plainly 'expreſs my mid. | 

— they have e ed (like wit ile) 


. 
ax 
2 
8 
cd 


matter is at a poine,” 1 have üſed much 
at the manner of Mies. Margery, which 
hath ufed herſelf fo ſtrangely rowards me, 


the Trinity, to have you in his good keep- 
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been. But, no doubt, it cannot be choſen, 
but ſhe muſt be of counſel therewith : for 


there hath been great friendſhip between 
the queen and her, of late. I hear fur- 
ther, that the queen ſtandeth ſtifly in her 


opinion, that ſhe will dic in it, which I 
think is in the truſt ſhe hath in the other 
two. Bur if your buſineſs be ſuch as you 
cannot come, I would gladly come, and 
wait on you, if you think it requiſite. 


(2) A Letter of Henry Percy Earl of 
Northumberland 70 Secretary Cromwel, 
being an Affidavit concerning a Marriage- 
Contract he was ſaid to have entered into 
with Ann Bullen. 


Mr. Secretary, | 8 8 

This ſhall be to ſignify unto you, that 
I perceive, by fir Reynald Carnaby, that 
there is ſuppoſed to be a pre- contract be- 


tween the queen and me; whereupon I 


was not only examined upon my oath, be- 
fore the archbiſhops of Canterbury and 
Vork, but alſo received the bleſſed facra- 


ment upon the ſame, before the duke of 


Norfolk, and others, the king's highneſs's 


counſel, learned in the ſpiritual law; aſ- 
ſuring you, Mr. Secretary, by the faid 
oath, and bleſſed body which afore I re- 
ceived, and hereafter mean to receive, 
that the ſame may be to my damnation, 
if ever there was any contract, or promiſe 
of marriage, betwixt her and me. At 
Newington- green, the 13th of May, in the 
28th year of the reign of our ſovereign 
lord king Henry VIII 


FPo0Gurs affur'd, 

H. Northumberland. 

(a) An Atteftation of the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford, in Commendation of Dr. Edward 


 Powel's Parts and Learning, to the Bi- 
ſhop of Saliſbury and King Henry VIII. 


Res ea Oxonienſium quorundam ingeniis 
diſcutienda permittitur: inter quos eximius 


ille Edvardus Powel theologiæ candidatus, 


tuæ Sariſburienſis cccleſiæ (ut vocant) ca- 


nonicus connumeratus eſt. Is enim, ex quo 


res primum in literarium certamen venit, 


tam aſſiduus ſemper fuit, tantum operæ 


1 _ 


& diligentiæ impendit, tam denique eru- 
ditè adverſus eas hæreſes invectus eſt, ut in 
ſuis immenſis labor ibus vigilantiſſimiſque 
ſtudiis noſtræ academiæ nonnihil attribui 
laudis facile auguremur, ke. 

(6) Editionem tamen doctoris Powelli, 
tanquam præcipuam & lucidam quan- 
dam gemmam viſum eſt nobis ſeligere ; 
is ſiquidem, ut eſt vir ſumma gravitate, & 
eruditione, præter immenſos labores, fre- 
quentiaque ejus itinera, tantam in hac re 
exhibuit vigilantiam, ut, niſi eum eximia 


efferremus laude, videamur plane injurii, 


aut potius inhumani. Hanc ſuam editi- 
onem in duos potiſſimum digeſſit libros: 
quorum prior de ſummo exſtat pontifice, 
euchariſtiæque ſacramento; poſterior de 
reliquis ſex ſacramentis. Hunc tuæ celſi- 
tudini fic commendamus virum, ut, quam- 
vis eum habeas perquam gratum, habeas 
tamen noſtra commendatione | gratiorem, 


&c. 


(e) The As of fix Articles againſt the 
_ o T5 5; 


The king's royal majeſty, moſt pru- 
dently conſidering, that, by occaſion of 
various opinions and judgments concerning 
ſome articles in religion, great diſcord and 
variance hath ariſen, as well amongſt the 
clergy of this realm, as amongſt a great 
number of the vulgar people; and, being 
in a full hope and truſt, that a full and 
perfect reſolution of the ſaid articles would 
make a perfect concord and unity generally 
amongſt all his loving and obedient ſub- 
jects; of his moſt excellent goodneſs, not 


IJ only commanded, that the ſaid articles 


ſhould deliberately .and adviſedly, by his 


| archbiſhops, biſhops, and other learned 


men of his clergy, be debated, argued, 
and reaſoned, and their opinions therein to 
be underſtood, declared, and known; but 
alſo moſt graciouſly vouchſafed, in his 
own princely perſon, to come unto his 
high court of parliament and council, and 
there, like a wiſe prince of moſt high pru- 
dence, and no leſs learning, opened and 
declared many things, of the moſt high 
learning, and great knowledge touching 
the ſaid articles, matters, and qyeſtions, 
for an unity to be had in the ſame. Where- 
upon, after a great and long, deliberate, 
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(=) Collier, Ecel. Hiſt. | | 
(a) Letter of the Univerſity of Oxford to Biſhop Audi, 
R F. Epift. 88. | 


(b) Letter of the Univerſity of Oxford to K. Henry VIII. 


F. F. Epift. 89. 


(<) Statutes at large. 
and 
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and adviſed diſputation, and conſultation, 
had, and made concerning the ſaid articles, 
as well by the conſent of the king's high- 
neſs, as by the aſſent of the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal, and other learned men of 
the clergy, in their convocations, and, by 
the conſent of the commons in parliament 
aſſembled, it was, and is, finally reſolved, 
accorded, and agreed, in manner and form 
following; that is to ſay, | 
Firſt, That in the moſt bleſſed ſacra- 
ment of the altar, by the ſtrength and 
efficacy of Chriſt's mighty word (it being 
ſpoken by the prieſt) is preſent really, 
under the forms of bread and wine, the 
natural body and blood of our Saviour 
Jeſus Chriſt, conceived of the virgin Mary; 
and thar, after the conſecration, there re- 
mains no ſubſtance of the bread, or wine, 
Nor any other ſubſtance, but the ſubſtance 
of Chriſt, God and man. 

2. That the communion in both kinds 
is not neceſſary (to ſalvation) by the law 
of God, to all-perſons; and, that it is to 
be believed, and not doubted, but that in 
the fleſh, under the form of bread, is the 
very blood, and, with the blood, under the 
form of wine, is the very fleſh, as well 
a-part, as if they were both together. 

3. That prieſts, after the order of prieſt- 
hood received, may not marry, by the law 
of God. 7; 7 4 | 

4. That vows of chaſtity, widowhood, 
Tc. are to be kepr. | 

5. That ir is meet and neceſſary, 
that private maſſes be continued in the 
king's Engliſh church and congregation ; as 
whereby good Chriſtian people, ordering 
themſelves accordingly, do receive both 
godly and goodly conſolations and benefits; 
and it is a alſo to God's law. 

6. That auricular confeſſion is expe- 
dient, and neceſſary to be retained, and 
continued, uſed, and frequented in the 
church of God. ' 

For the which moſt godly ſtudy, pain, 
and travail of his majeſty, and determina- 
tion and reſolution of the premiſſes, his 
humble and obedient ſubjects, the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, and commons, in 
this preſent parliament aſſembled, not only 
render and give unto his highneſs their 
moſt high and hearty thanks, and think 
themſelves moſt bound to pray for the 
long continuance of his grace's moſt royal 


; 


eſtate and dignity ; but being alſo defirous, 
that his moſt godly enterprize may be well 
accompliſh'd and brought to a full end and 
perfection, and ſo eſtabliſh'd, that the ſame 
might be to the honour of God, and after 
to the common quiet, unity, and concord, 
to be had in the whole body of this realm 
for ever, do moſt humbly beſeech his royal 
majeſty, that the reſolution and determina- 
tion above-written of the ſaid articles may 
be eſtabliſhed, and perpetually perfected, 
by the authority of this preſent parlia- 
ment. | | 
It is therefore ordained and enacted by 
the king our ſovereign lord, and by the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal, and by the 
commons, in this preſent parliament aſ- 
ſembled, and by the authority of the ſame, 
that if any perſon or perſons, within this 
realm of England, or in any other of the 
king's dominions, do, by word, writing; 
printing, cyphering, or any otherwiſe, pu- 
bliſh, reach, preach, ſay, affirm, declare, 
diſpute, argue, or hold any opinion: 
Firſt, That in the blefſed ſacrament of 
the altar, under the form of bread and 
wine, Cc. ſuch perſons are to ſuffer 
pains of death, as in caſes of felony, with- 
out any benefit of the clergy, or privilege 
of church, or ſanctuary; and ſhall forfeit 
all their lands and goods, as in caſes of 
felony. 8 | 


(d) King Henry VIIT's Speech in Parlia- 
ment, towards the latter End of his 
Reign. | 


Although my chancellor, for the time 
being, hath, before this time, uſed, very 
eloquently and ſubſtantially, to make an- 
ſwer to ſuch orations as have been ſet forth 
in this high court of parliament; yet is he 
not ſo able to open and ſet forth my mind 
and meaning, and the ſecrets of my heart, 
in ſo plain and ample manner, as I myſelf 
am, and can do. Wherefore, I taking 
upon me to anſwer your eloquent oration, 
Mr. Speaker, ſay, that where you, in the 
name of our well beloved commons, have 


both praiſed and extolled me for the no- 


table qualities that you have conceived to 


be in me; I moſt heartily thank you all, 
that you have put me in remembrance of 


my duty, which is, to endeavour myſelf 


to obtain, and get ſuch excellent qualities, 


CHO. OT 
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(4) Fobn Fox, Acts and Monuments, vol. 3- p. 1233. 
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and neceflary virtues, as a prince and go- 
vernor ſhould or ought to have; of which 
gifts I recognize myſelf both bare and 
barren. Burt of ſuch ſmall qualities as 
God hath endowed me withal, I render to 
his goodneſs my moſt humble thanks, ex- 
tending with all my wit and diligence to 
get and acquire to me ſuch notable virtues, 
and princely qualities, as you have alledg- 
ed to be incorporate in my perſon. Theſe 
thanks for your loving admonition, and 
good counſel, firſt remembered, I eftſoons 
thank you again, becauſe that you con- 
fidering our great charges (not for our 
pleaſure, but your defence, not to our gain, 
but to our great coſt) which we have lately 


ſuſtained, as well in defence of our and 
your enemies, as for the conqueſt of that 


fortreſs, which was to this realm moſt diſ- 
pleaſant and noiſome, and ſhall be, by 


God's grace, hereafter to our nation both 


profitable and pleaſant, have freely of your 
own mind granted to us a certain ſubſidy 


here in an act ſpecified, which verily we 
take in good part, regarding more your 


kindneſs than the profit thereof, as he that 
ſetteth more of your loving hearts, than by 
your ſubſtance. Beſides this hearty kind- 
neſs, I cannot a little rejoice, when I con- 
fider the perfect truſt and ſure confidence 
which you have put in me, as men having 
undoubred hope and unfeigned belief in 
my good doings, and juſt proceedings; for 
that you, without my deſire, or requeſt, 
have committed to mine order and diſpo- 
ſition all chanteries, colleges, hoſpitals, and 
other places ſpecified in a certain act: firm- 
ly truſting, that I will order them to the 
glory of God, and the profit of the com- 
mon- wealth. Surely if I, contrary to your 
expectation, ſhould ſuffer the miniſters of 


prince in the world more favoureth his 
ſubjects than I do you; nor no ſubjects or 
commons more love and obey their ſove- 
reign lord, than I perceive you do me, for 
whoſe defence my treaſure ſhall not be 
hidden, nor, if neceſſity require, my per- 
ſon ſhall not be unadventured. Vet, altho' 
I with you, and you with me, be in this 
perfect love and concord, this friendly a- 
mity cannot continue, except both you, 
my lords temporal, and you my lords ſpi- 
ritual, and you my loving ſubjects, ſtudy 
and take pains to amend one thing, which 
is ſurely amiſs, and far out of order, to the 
which I moſt heartily require you; which 
is, that charity and concord is not amongſt 
you, but ditcord and diſſention beareth 
rule, in every place. St. Paul ſaith unto 
the Corinthians, in the thirteenth chapter, 
Charity is gentle, charity is not envious, 
charity is not proud, and ſo forth in the 
faid chapter. Behold then what love and 


| charity is amongſt you, when the one 


calleth the other heretick and anabaptiſt, 
and he calleth him again, papiſt, hypocrite, 
and phariſee. Be theſe tokens of charity 
amongſt you? Are theſe the ſigns of fra- 
ternal love between you? No, no. I aſſure 
you, that this lack of charity amongſt 
yourſelves will be the hindrance, and aſ- 
{waging the fervent love between us, as I 
{aid before, except this wound be falved, 
and clearly made whole. I muſt needs 
judge the fault and occaſion of this diſcord 
to be partly by negligence of you the fa- 
thers, and preachers of the ſpirituality. 
For, if I know a man which liveth in adul- 
tery, I muſt judge him a lecherous and a 
carnal perſon; if I ſee a man boaſt, and 
brag himſelf, I cannot but deem him a 
proud man. I ſee and hear daily, that you 


of the clergy preach one againſt another, 
teach one contrary to another, inveigh one 


and miſerable people to be unrelieved; you | againſt another, wichout charity or diſ- 
cretion. Some be ſo ſtiff in their old nump- 


might ſay, chat I being put in ſs ſpecial a 
truſt, as I am in this caſe, were no truſty | mus, others be too buſy and curious in 

friend to you, nor Charitable man to mine, their new ſumpfimus. Thus all men almoſt 
nor even Chriſtian; neither a lover of the | be in variety and diſcord, and few or none 
publick wealth, nor yet one that feared | do preach, truly and ſincerely, the word of 
God, to whom account muſt be rendered of | God according as they ought to do. Shall 
all our doings. Doubt not, I pray you, bur | I now judge you charitable perſons doing 
your expectation ſhall ' be ' ſerved, ' more 


| this? No, no; I cannot ſo do. Alas! how 
godly and goodly' than you will with or | can the poor ſouls live in concord, when 
defire, as hereafter Jou ſhall plainly per- your preachers fow amongſt them, in their 
SRD ITED BALI NG „ 


e f ermons, debates and diſcord? Of you they 
Now fithence I find ſuch kindneſs on 


| Dn | look for light, and you bring them to dark- 
your part, towards me, I cannot chuſe but 


| neſs Amend theſe crimes, I exhort you, 
love and favour you, affirming, that no | and ſet forth God's word, both by true 


preaching, 


the church to decay, or learning (which is 
fo great a jewel) to be miniſhed, or poor 
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preaching, and good example giving, or 
elſe I whom God hath appointed his vicar, 
and high miniſter here, will ſee theſe di- 
viſions extinct, and theſe enormities cor- 
reed, according to my very duty, or elſe 
T am an unprofitable ſervant, and untrue 
officer. Res” 5 

Although (as I ſay) the ſpiritual men be 


in ſome fault that charity is not kept a- 


mongſt You, yet you of the temporality 
be nor clean and unſpotted of malice and 
envy; for you rail on biſhops, ſpeak ſlan- 
derouſly of prieſts, and rebuke and taunt 

reachers; both contrary ro good order 


and Chriſtian fraternity. If you know 


ſurely that a biſhop or preacher erreth, or 


teacheth perverſe doctrine, come and de- 


clare it to ſome of our counſel, or to us, 
to whom is committed, by God, the au- 
thority to reform, and order ſuch cauſes 
and bchaviours, and be not judges your- 
ſelves of your own fantaſtical opinions, 
and vain expoſitions; for in ſuch high 
cauſes you may lightly err. And altho' 
you be permitted to read Holy Scripture, 
and to have the word of God in your 
mother tongue, you muſt underſtand that 
it is licenſed you only to inform your own 
conſcience, and to inſtruct your children 
and family, and not to diſpute, and make 
Scripture a railing and a taunting. ſtock a- 
gainſt prieſts and preachers, as many light 


perſons do. I am very ſorry to know and 


hear how unreverently that moſt precious 
jewel, the word of God, is diſputed, rhim- 
ed, ſung, and jangled in every alehouſe 
and tavern, contrary to the true meaning 


and doctrine of the ſame; and yet I ap 


even as much ſorry that the readers of the 


ſame follow it in doing, ſo faintly and cold- 
Iy. For of this, T am fure, that charity was 
never ſo faint amongſt you. and virtue and 
godly living was never leſs pſed, nor God 
himſelf, amongſt Chriſtians, was never leſs 
reverenced, honoured, ot. {etved. There- 
fore, as I ſaid before, in charity one with 
another, like brother and brother, Nen 
dread, and ſerve God (to: 5 which I, as 
your ſupreme head, and ſovereign lord, 


*. 


exhort and require yo) and then doubt 
not, but that love * 

the beginning, ſhall: never be diſſolved, or 
broken between us. And, as touching the 
laws which be now made and concluded, 
I exhort you, the makers, to be as diligent 
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| in putting them in execution, as you were 


in ma and furthering the ſame, or 
elſe your labour ſhall be in vain, and your 
common: wealth nothing relieved. 
(e) Part aof King Henry, VIII's loft Will and 
Teſtament, December 30, 1546. 
In the name of God, and of the glorious, 
and bleſſed virgin our Lady St. Mary, and 
of all the holy company of heaven. We 
Henry, by the grace of God, king of Eng- 
land, France, and Ireland, defender of the 
faith, and on earch immediately under 
God the ſupreme head of the church of 
England Alſo we do inſtantly deſire, 
and require the bleſſed virgin Mary his 
mother, with all the holy company of 
heaven, continually to pray for us, whiles 
we live in this world, and in the time of 
pafſing out of the ſame, that we may the 
ſooner attain everlaſting life, after our de- 
parture out of this tranſitory life — 
And that there be provided, ordained, and 
ſer, at the coſt and charges of us, or u 
executors, if it be not done in our life time, 
a convenient altar honourably prepared, 
and apparelled with all manner of things 
requiſite and neceſſary for daily madiles, 
there to be faid perpetually, while che 
world ſhall endure——— That our, exacu- 
tors, as, ſqon as they con e ee 
ſhall cauſe all divine ſervice, accuſtome 
for dead folks, to be celebrated for us 
and to move the poor people, that ſhall 
have our alms, to pray heartily to God for 
the, remiſſion of our offences, and the 
wealth; of; our ſoul— The { id dean 
and canqns,/and their ſucceſſors, for, eyer, 
ſhall find cwNo prieſts to ſay maſſes ar, the 
ſaid altar, to be made where we haye; be- 
fore appointed our tomb to be made an 
ſtand.... And alſo; after-our"deecaſeyikeep 
yearly. fqur-folemn;obirs for us, within che 
faid college; of Windſor ; and, at every 
the e to. gauſe a ſolemn ſermon to 
be made z and allo, at every of che {aid 
obits, to give to pgor people, in alqms, teg 
pounds; and alſo, to give for ever yearly, 
to thirteęn poor men, which ſhall be called 
Thee to every of them twelverpence 
a day, andzyqnce in the year, yearly a:long 
gown of, white. cloath, with the; garter 
upon the breaſt, embroidered with, a;ſhield 
| and croſs of St. George, within the garter, 
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and a mantle of red cloath ; and | to fuch a | be kings of this realm, as they will, MP 
one of tlie thirteen poor Knights, as ſhall | before God Almighty, at the dreadful day 
be appointed to be head and governor over | of judgment, that they, and every of them, 
chem, three pounds fix ſhillings and eight- do ſee that the ſaid denture and aſſurance 
pence yearly, for ever, over and beſide the | to be made between us and the faid dean. 
ſaid-rwelve-pence by the day Willing, and canons, or between them and our exe- 
charging, and requiring our ſon. prince | curors, and all things therein contained, 
Edward, all our executors and counſellors, may be duly put in execution, and ob- 
which ſhall be named hereafter, and all | ſerved, and kept for ever perpetually, ac- 
other our heirs and ſucceſſors, which ſhall cording t ro our laſt will and teſtament. 
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eee b LL ALY f Wilfelm 5 901 

Eardulfe 3800 | Norman Kings of England. Odo 4 
Alfwold III!) Elfin 5 
Eandred William tbe 22 aa St. Dunſtan eee e 
Ethelred William Rufus I Athelgar e 
Readulfe Henry Beauclerk | 1100. | Sivicius 7 5 
Oſbert hes — | | Elfric 5 
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—— 4 — 
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miphege © - 1000 Eardulf Biſhops of ae. 
Living a Diora | 
Agelnoth I Weremund Birinus 81. "bee 
Edfin 2 | Beornred 800 | Agilberr 
Robert I /Tadnoth. : I | Wina 5 
Stigand I Bedenoth Eleutherius „ 
Lanfranc I Godwin Hedda adi. 
St. Anſelm 1100 ] Cutherwolf ene | 1700 
Rodulph ',. 1 :Swithulf | Humpfride py 
William Corboil Buiricus I Kinward 
Theobald 5 n 900 Athelard 
St. Thomas Beckett || Chireſerth © I Egbald 
Richard FE: Burrichus Dudda 
Baldwin — 4 Alfſtane I Kinebert FIAT 
Reginald Godwin II. 1000 Almund 300 
Hubert 1200 Godwin III. T7, Withen 135 
Stephen Langton Siward Herefrid 
Richard Wetherſhead |Arnoſtus | Edmund 
St. Edmund _ I: Gundulph _- | Helmſtan 
Boniface bios | Radulphus 1100 St. Swithen 
Kil wardby I Earnulphus „ Athelred 
ä John I Dumbert 
Robert Winchelſea 1300 |; John II. IDenewulf 
Walter Reynolds ] Aſcelinus St. Athelm | 
Simon Mepham Walter de Merton Frithſtan 900 
ohn Stratford _ | Gualeranus 'Brinſtan . 
Job Ufford Gilbert de Glanvill  ' || Elphege | 
Thomas Brodwardin Benedict de Sanſetum 1200 Elfinus 1280 
Simon [Iſlip I Henry de Sanford | Brichelm 55 
Simon Langhhaam * | Richard de Wendover [St. Ethel wald 
William Wicleſey 3 Laurence de St. Martino Elphegus II. ne 
Simon Sudbury 11 Walter de Merton | Kenulph 1000 
William Courtney I John de Brad field | Brithwold - ” TEL 
Thomas Arundel 1400 Thomas de Inglethorp _ ': | | Alfius 7 4 
Roger Walden Thomas de Wuldham Alwyn Tr 
Henry Chichley © f7 | Haymo de Heth 1 30⁰ | Saga | ag 
John Stafford I John de Shepey I | Walkelin 72> 
John Kemp II | William Whuttleley I | William Giffard 1100 
homas Bourchier ] Thomas Trilleck | Henry of Blois 55 
John Morton SAY Thomas de Brinton locks | Richard Poclive BY 
Henry Dean 1800] William de Bottleſnam | Godfrey de Lucy 
William Warham ] John de Bottleſnam 1400 Peter de Rupibus 
Thomas Cranmer ] Richard Young William de Wale 14 
Reginald Pool. I John Kempe I Erhelmar 1200 
I Thomas e bonn John Oxon ol 
ey: of Rocheſter. John Langdonn Nicholas Ely bs 
Thomas Brown John 951, 
Juſtus : bes William Wells Henry Woodlocck 100 
Romanus 5 John Love John Sandal 5 
Paulinus - 00703510 TÞ Tomas Sroert 0 Reginald de Aſſer 
Ithamar I John Alcoe cg Jö John Stratford * } 7 5 
Damian ö John Ruſſel Adam de Orleton 
Pulta Edmund Audlex/ | William Edingtonn 
Quichelmus I Thomas Savage William of . 
Gebmundus 1 155 Richard Fi itzjames 1500 Henry Beaufort 1400 
Tobias 700 | John Fiſher I | William Waynflete 
Adulfus | John Hilſley Peter Courtney - 
Duina Nicholas Heath. Thomas Langton 
ens Bar a Richard 
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Richard Fox 1 500 Lewis de Bellomont 85 24 | PT, of 9 
Thomas Wolſey Robert de oy hu F- | 
Stephen Gardiner 5 Richard de un Boſelus bal 
John FPepnet „ 018 Pre Thomas Hatfield I Oſtforus 41 
John White. ene John Fordham | | Egwinus die 
| I, Walter Shirlaw I | Wilfrid 700 
Biſhops of Lindiifarn,” 4 Thomas Langley 14 Milred 5 
I | Robert Nevil 111 Weremund 7 
Aidanus of 60 Laurence Booth Tilher 400I[A Hof 
Finanus I William Dudley I Enthoredus 0 2 0 
Colman I | John Sherwood Denebert IF ket 
A Richard Fox I Eadberr 8 0 12e 
Eata I William Siveyer 1500 Alwin 10 b oh | 
St. Cuthbert I ] Chriſtopher 0 Werefridd 8 
Eadbert I Thomas Ruthal a Wilfreth *** 
Egbert I Thomas Wolſey Ethelhun 900 
Ethelwold 700 | Cuthbert Tunſtal. Ware I ee! fn; 
Kenulph ATE = Kinewold _—__© | 
Higbald | Biſhops of Pabst St. Dunſtan 
Ethelwine or al „ | 84 Onda gc 
Egbert II. 800 John Chambers 1500 | Aldulf 
Egfrid I David Pool. IS. Wulſtan ooo 
Eanbert S I Leoffius 650 
Eardulph. r e Biſhops of Ely.” I | Briteagus i 
| I Livingus Hie 
Biſhops of Cheſter on x the _| Hervey zs, Aldred eee 
al INigelſus ans ms | Sampſon browns 
___ ... | Geoffrey Ridal nat | Theolphus 1100 
bathed” 900 | Willam Longchamp | | Simon ni A 
Tilred I Euſtachius Alured be 
Witherd + John de Fontibus los! John Pagham TE 
Uthred' 10 Geoffrey de Bargo, I [Roger 
Sexhelme Hugh Norwold Baldwin | 
Aldred William de — William de Northal 
Elfinus. | | Hugh Balſam 3 1 Robert 
I John de Kirkb 740 | Henry 
Biſhops of Durham. | William de Luda John de eee | 
COOLING nd Ralph Walpole *' Maugefe 1200 
Aldwin 1000 | Robert Orford — 1300 | Walter Grey | 
Eadmund I U]John de Keeton © | alter” {7 5 
Eadred I | John Hotham | William de Blois 
Egelrick I; Simon Mountacute Walter de Cantilupe 
Egelwin I | Thomas Lyde Nicholas de Ely 7 
Walcher Simon Langham Godfrey Giffard -. 
William de Caries I | John Barnet Gt Will: de Gainſborough 1300 
Ranulphus Flambard Thomas Arundel Walter Reynolds 
Geoffrey Rufus 1100 | John Fordham Walter Maidſtone 
William de St. Barbara Philip Morgan 14⁰⁰ Thomas Cobham 
Hugh Pudſey | Lewis of Luxemburg Adam de Orlton 
Philip de Poitiers Thomas 1 Simon Mountacute 
Richard de Mariſco 1200 | William Grey Thomas Hennybal 
Richard Poor I | John Morton Wulſtan de raden * 2 
Nicholas de Fernham  _ | John Alcock I ͤJohn Thurfby Kor 
Walter de Kirkham _, | Richard Redman 1500 Reginald Brian 
Robert Stichel I | James Stanley © © ] John Barnet 
Robert de Inſua Nicholas Weſt I William Witdef 
Anthony de Beke [Thomas Goodrich | William de Lynne 
Richard Kellowe 1300 Thomas Thirlby: ; Tv Wakeheld . 


* 1 C 8. 4 


Tidman 


P ͤ ͤ˙— a 
wa ns > 
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Tilman de Winchcomb Nicholas Bubwich 4 | Henry Marſhal 
Richard Clifford 1406 John Stafford | = 52d de Apulia © 1200 
John Peverel I Thomas Beckington | | William Brewer I 
Philip Morgan 2755 Robert Stillingtoen [Richard Blondy 
Thomas Polton Richard Fox Walter Broneſcomb 
Thomas Bourehier Oliver King Peter Quivil 
John Carpenter I (Adrian de Caſtello e Thomas Burton | 
John Alcock | Thomas Wolley - | Walter Stapleton 1300 
Robert Morton 4 John Clark James Barkley 8 
John Gigles I William Knight | | John Grandiſon 
Silveſter Gigles William Barlow | Thomas Brentingham 
Julius de Medicis . Gilbert Bourne. I Edmund Stafford 
Jerome de Nugutiis 7 F 24 Joan Keterick 1400 
Hugh Latimer I Biſhops of Cheſter. James Cary 
n Bell Is I | Edmund Lacy 
Nicholas Heath i! ' ] John Bird 1500 | George Nevil 
Richard Pate. I SGeorge Cotes I John Booth 
ab 133 R Scot. Peter Courtney 
Biſhops of naa Richard Fox 
110 "T7 - Biſhops of — Oliver King 
Adelmus 980 Richard Redman 
Wolfelm zvittor |, Athelſtan 900 John Arundel 1900 
Alphagus I Conanus Hugh Oldham | 
Wolfelm II. I ] Ruydocus John Voiſey 
Brithelm "1 Aldred | Miles Coverdale 
Kineward Aff Brithwin 7 James Turbervil. 
Sigar cit qraait ] "0 II. 5 - EL 
Alwin I /Wol 900 Biſhops of the E Angles 
Burwald I Woronus 1 |; ar — ee 
Leoningus Todo! |'Wolocus 55 Thetford. | 
Ethelwin 1990. Stidio 8. 5 as 
Brichwin +» TPAldred II. Or, 1 Biſhops at Dumvich'. 
Merewith I Burwolc. [St. Felix + 600 
Dudoca Mo ; I Thomas Diaconus ' 
Giſo. 4 Biſhops of Devon/bire. | Bregilſus 
012% } 2D &i „ I! Bifus. | 
Biſtiops of Bath and Welk == pony 900 B Wk of Blm bom. 
John de Villulsaa 1000 Adulphus IT. ' Bedwin | 606 
Godfrey 4880 Ethelgarus | Northbertus | 
Robert 672 | Algarus I Headulanus 700 
Reginald Firzjocelin - | Alfwold ... | Edilfredus 33 
Savarick gk | Alfwolf ILamferth 
celine de Wels = rod Sideman I | Athelwolf. 
Roger | >5{ 1-163 Ale | | Humferrt 
William Button Alfwold IL ; + |" Sibba 
Walter Giffard -. 1 1000 Alherd | 
William 1 { Livingus. I. Humbert. 806 
Robert Burnel : - V | 
William de Marchia Biſhops of Ra, _— « Duwwich. 
Walter Haſelſfiawe : - 1300 8 Ecca 600 
lk Drokensford | Leofrick 1000 | Aſtwolfus COTELIET 
alph bebe, Ar, eee 
John Barnet J William Ware welt - 100 Cuthwin © Dk 
John Herewell Je Robert Chicheſter I Aldbertn | 
Walter Skictaw Robert Warewefrt | Aglaf 
Ralph Erglionn':. I | Bartholomew Iſcarus | Handulf 5 
Henry Bower 1400 | John de Chaunter Aclfun nts: 
| Thefrid 


E 


he. 
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Thefrid 3 Biſhops of Sodor, or the | William Perry 
Weremund Ws Le of Man. | John Kingſcot . 
Wilred. to vt a | | Richard Scroop | {1 
ney | Acophibatus 300 | Edward Story ; 
Biſhops of Elmbom. | Germanus 400 | Richard 
Ta | Conindicus I William Siveyer wil 
Achulfus 900 Romulus Roger Leybourn© 1400 
Alfrid I Machutus zoo | John Penny | WR 
Theodredus I Conanus © Ihn Kite 
Athelſtan fn * Michael Robert Aldrich 
Algar I Wimundus 12 100 Owen Oglethorp. 
Alwin 1000 John Fee 01,0088 
Alfrick I Michael II. I Biſhops of Brif. 
Alifrecus 1 Nicholas de Meaux 1200 1; Je 
Stigand 1 Reginald If Paul Buſh - 1509 
Grinkettel 3 14 | 81 John Holyman. cet 1 
Ethelmar. 1 0 f * imon "© Bb : 3 
Es OY 4 Laittehce © f/f | Biſhops of 600. 
Biſhops of mae, ichard "EL BY 
yn. oY tanus I sSt. Wilfrid 600 
1 „ auritius wg JI Hedda af 
William Galfagus. [Mark 1300 Eadbert 70⁰ 
| IHAlan I Eolla Sv bil 
Biſhops of oY 4 Gilbert I Sigelm ned 
Bernard Alubrith 2 72204 
Herbert Lefing | 9] 5 Te :| Of Diadaig 
Everard 1100 William Ruſſel 94/1 _ | Giſeler - Bog 
illiam Türbus 5 John Duncan Ft Tora 2 afol * 
John Oxford Robert Waldby ' I Wigthun 
John Grey © 1110 John Green 14⁰⁰ Ethelup nb 
Randulphus - | Thomas Burton *' | Beornege goa 
Thomas en Richard | Cenred ag) ont? 
Radulphus 0 Huam Blickleach E 509 Gutheard euninus't? 
William Raleigh Thomas Stanley Alfred 1 
Walter de Suffield Henry Man. Eadhelm 
Simon de Wantam oy I' Ethelgar 
Roger de Sher wing Biſhops of Carlifle. | Ordbrighe lit N 
William Middleton . „ 1000 
Ralph Walpole I ] Adelwald 1100 Ethelrick . 
John Salmon ] Bernard Grinkettel 
Robert Baldock "If | Walter Mal-cleck 1200 | Heca 
William Acrmyn Hugh I Agelrick. 
Anthony de Bak -, | Silveſter de Everdon 4 
William Bateman ah Thomas Vipont | Biſhops of Chickifer. 
Thomas Percy 5 4 Robert Chanſe Thus 
Henry Spencer I Ralph Ireton „ Stigand 1000 
Alexander 1400 John Holton I William N 
Richard Courtnex ] John Roſſe 1300 Ralph 
John Wakering I John Kirkby I, sdeffrid I 100 
William Alnwick || Gilbert Welton | Hilarius : 
Thomas Brown [Thomas Appleby John de Greenfotd | 
Walter Hart ] Robert Read AIdsdeffrid II. | ali 5 
James Godwell I Thomas Merks e Simon de Wellss 
Thomas Janes | William Strickland '' | | Nicholas de e 0 ꝛaoo | 
Richard Nix 1590 | Roger * I FRichard Poor 7 
William Rugg ] | William Barr, [Ralph Warham 
Thomas Thirlbcß | | Marmaduke Lumley” - Ralph Nevil FEI 
Joon Hopton. | Nicholas Cloſe St. Richard de Wiche 


Joha 


o ra fs 
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John 3 A ee A "Ge bay Is + wt, Hy | Cunemond 5 900 
Stephen Berkſtede 4 Gerard 1160 | Edgar „ 
Gilbert de St. Leofordo | Thomas IT. I | Tidhelm ; 

John Langton 1 300 | Thurſtan * Wilfhelm 8 
Robert Stratford N Henry „ TOE 
William Lenne 1 I GSt. William . Athulf 5 5 
William Read vun ng Rog cr 14 Athelſtan ps 10056 ; 
Thomas „ A cke \Geoffiey Plantagenet + Leovegar 1 
Richard Mitforeldi [Walter Gray 120⁰ Walter 5 
Robert Walñßbʒ ß St. Scwal „ Robert Lozing 5 
Robert Read Godfrey de Kinton I 8SSerard 
Stephen Partington 1400 Walter Giffard 11 107 wc 1 1 Reinelm 5110 
Henry Ware illiam Wickwane Geoffrey de Oliva N 
John — 150 101 | ohn Roman I | Richard e 
Thomas Poldon Henry Wewark — ar o& Berne , <=.” 
John Rickingale {Thomas Corbridge _..... | Gilbert Folior e 
Simon Sidenaam | William Greenfield 1300 Robert de Melun 
Richard Praty - | W illiam Melton Robert Foliot 

Adam Molins William Zouche „William de Vere 
Reginald Peacock I John Thurſby I Giles de Bruſe 1200 
John Arundel 1:2! Alexander Nevil oY Hugh de Mapenor 3 
Edward Story 11104 Thomas Arundel I Hugh Foliot 5 
Richard Firzjames 500 Robert Waldby I Ralph de Maidſtone 
Robert Sherborn +; {111 / Richard DCIOOPE 8 Peter de Egueblank 
Richard Sampſon Henry Bower 1400 Jab Breton . 
George Day I ͤJohn Kemp A 8 omas i 

| John Enid bend. William Booth Ed Richard Swinfield 

1} 1rd! MM George Nevil | +} [Adam Orltonn © 1300 

4 Archbiſhops of 7 Mb Laurence Booth _ _ , [Thomas Charlton 

4 i Thomas Rotheram John Trillech _ 
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| Sampſon 300 Thomas Savage 1 500 Lewis Charlton 
| Taurinus 400 | Chriſtopher a 1 William Courtnex 
4 Tadiacus „Thomas Wolſey „John Gube , ,, ! 
1 St. Paulinuns 600 Edward Lee | John Treffant 

| Cedda „ Robert Holgate | Robert Maſcal 1400 

Wilfrid > Arte | Nicholas Heath. Edmund Lacy | 

. (Boſa nnn I Thomas Polton 
St. John f Beverly: 700 | Biſhops of Bages I | Thomas Stopford 
Wilfrid II. ny Ee I | Richard — 


Egbert E | Putta 600 | Reginald Butler 


8 


Adelbert I Tirtellus I ͤjohn Standbery 
Eanbald I ͤTortherus 700 | Thomas Milling 
Eanbald I. [ Warſtol Edmund Audle) 1500 
Wolſius | 800 Cuthbert _... - | Adriande Caſtello. 
- Wimund I Fodda Richard Mayho 


Wilfere iH - I Charles Booth 
Ethelbald Gate ea e Edward Fox 


Edmund Bonner 

John Skipp. _ 0 gs 
OlkieF L151 3% weft i Eelmund John —. | 
Achelwald 1 Sine Utenus Robert Parfew. 3 
St. Oſwald j .;.:-.....:-;- | 

 Aldulphiin;; -:,- Been; 300 Biſhops of Lai. 
Wulſtan 20 1 | 1,1, 1900 e | 3 
Alfrick Paock ales | 9 r Dubritius © oO. 
Kinſius C0. 7 5 „ 500 
rn - 1 TTT 


: b , & 
ace iz | ; 6 


cIadeward I Albert ee 
Wulſtan 900 | Eſna 3 


. * 


Other 


Ubilwin 
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Other ancient Biſhops with- 
out Date: | 


Aidan 
Elgiſtil 
Lunapeius 
Comegern 
Arguiſtil 
Garvan 
Guodloiou 
Edilbiu 
Greciel 
Berthgwen 
Trycheau 
Elvog 
Catgwarert 
Cerenhir 
Nobis 
Gultfrid 
Nudd 
Cimeliave 
Libian 
Marcluith 
Peter 


Gogwan 
Bledri 
Joſeph 
Herewald 
Urban 
Uthred 
Geoffrey 
Nicholas ap Gurgant 


900 


1100 


William Saltmarſh 


Henry 

William 

Elias de Radnor 
William de Burgo 
John de la Ware 
William de Radnor 
William de Brews 
John of Monmouth 
John Egleſcliff 
John Paſchal 
Roger Gradock 
Thomas Ruſhhook 


1200 


1300 


William de Bottleſnam 


Edmund Bromfield 
Tideman 

Andrew Barret 
John Burghil 
Thomas Peverel 
John Zouche 

John Wells 
Nicholas Aſhby 
John Hunden 
John Smith 


50 18 


a 
P * _ 
"+. 
* N 
= * ” 


George Athequa 


merly had diſtinct Sees, 


Hedda 
I Aldwin 


| Cuthfrich 
{| Berchwin 


1000 


Humbert 


I GSerard de Puella 


I Scoff. de Muſchamp 
I William de Cornhill 


2134 Roger de Weſcham 15 
; ö Roger Weſam 


Winfrid 


| Kinſius 


John Marſhal 
John Ingleby 
Miles Salley 1500 
Robert Holgate 

Anthony Kitchin. 


Biſhops of Litchfield, and of 


the Mercians, which for- 


at Litchfield, Hereford, 
Worceſter, Leiceſter, and 
Lindſey. 
Duina 600 
Cellah 
Trumhere 
St. Chad 


. 
_—_— 


Sexwulf 


700 
Huitta ba 
Hemele 


_—_ 


Higbirth 
Adulphus 
Herewin 
Athelwald 890 
Kinebirth 
Thunfrith 
Alfwin 
Elgar 


goo 


Winſius 
Alphege 
Godwin 
Leofgar 
Brithmar 
Wulſey 
Leofwin 
Peter 


1000 


Robert de Lyihaf" 2 e 


Robert Peache 
Roger de Clinton 
Walter Durdent 
Richard Peche 


| 4100 


Hugh de Novant 
1200 


Alexander de Saffenſpy 
Hugh de Patſnull 


John Arundel 


| Totra 


Weren 


| Wuwona 


ö 
Remigius 


Roger Mey land 
OOO 


Walter de Langton 
Roger de Norburgh 
Robert Stretton 
Walter Shirlaw 
Richard Scroop 
John Burghill 


1300 


140 


John Kelterich 
Jacobus Cary 


William Heiwortn 
William Booth 

Nicholas Cloſe © 
Reginald Butler 

John Halſe 

William Smith | 
1500 
Geoffrey Blythe 

Rowland Lee 

Richard Sampſon 

Ralph Baynes. 


Biſhops of Sidnacefter. 


Eadhed 600 


Ethelwin 


Edgar 
Emberc 
Alwigh 


|] Eadulph 


Ceolulf 
Unwona 


| Eadulph II. 


Biſhops of Dorcheſter. 
Birinus 600 
Agilbert 
700 
Edbert 


Rethun 800 


| Aldred 
| Ceolred 
 Halard 


Ceolulf 
Leofwin 


900 


Ailnoth 
| Aſcwia 


Alſhelm 


| Eadnoth 


Eadherick - oo 


Eadnoth II. 


Ulf 


bh Wulfin. 


* Biſhops of rides: 58 


1000 
Robert Bloet | 


Alexan- 


3 326 TDbe Tavzen Hie 7 Exorand. Fart l. 
1 Pra "WP 1100 | Waldhere I 1 7 Nicholas Bubwith 
1 Robert de Querceto Ingualdus 700 Richard Clifford 
Wi. Walter de Conſtantiis | Egwulfe | - | John Kemp 
#38 St. Hugh _ | Wighed William Gray 
48 William of Blois 1200 Eadbrighr . I Robert Fitz hugh 
1 Hugh Wallis „ Robert Gilbert 
Wil Robert Groſshead 1] Kenwalch Thomas Kemp 
I Henry Lexinton Eadbald I RKächard Hill 
Wil Benedict de Graveſend | Herbert I Thomas Savage 8 
1 Oliver Sutton I Oſmund 800 | William Warham 1500 
ll John Aldbery 1300-| Ethelnoch I William Barnes 
Wk Thomas Beake I ͤCeolbert Richard Fitzjames 
4 Henry Burwan | Renulf |. | Cuthbert Tunſtal 
{1 Thomas Le Beck | Swithulf * | John Stokeſly 
{10 John Sinwell I Eadſtan I Edmund — 
I" John Buckingham I Wulfius es 
Wil Henry Beaufort I | Ethelward 171 ol Biſhops of Sherburn. 
. Philip Repingdon 1400 | Elſtan MY | | 
ny Richard Fleming ][ Theadred 900 St. Aldhelm . - 700 
William Gray Wolſtan | | Forther E , 
ne William Alawick | Brithelm + I Herewald 
1 Marmaduke Lumley St. Nunſtan I Ethelnold 
1 John Chad worth - | Alfftan | Denefrith - 
Ji | Thomas Rotheram | Wulfſtan I 4] Willbere 
| Ruſſel I Alkerm 1000 | Ealkſtan 
| illiam Smith 1500 | Alwy I. Edmund 
| Thomas Wolſey I Elſward | Eathelege 3800 
William Atwater Robert OY | Alfric . 
John Longland I William Aſſer Menavenſis 
Henry Holbech I Hugh D Orival Swithelm bt, 
John Taylor + I éMaurice Ethelwald 8 
John White Richard de Beaumeis 1100 | Werſtan 900 
4 Thomas Watſon. I Gilbertus Univerſalis Ethelbald 2 
4 | Robert de Sigillo Sigelm 
| Archbiſhops of London, in. Richard de Beaumeis II. Alfred 
| the Britons Days, . moſt | Gilbert Foliot I Wulfin 
| without Date of a Richard Fitzneale | Alfwold 
| I William de St. Maria 1200 {| Ecthelric 
| Thean „„I Euſtace de Falconbridge | Ethelſius 
* Elvan * Roger Niger Brithwit Fate, 
| Cadar I Folk Baſſet 5 Elmer 1000 
| Odin I Henry de Wingham ] Brithwin 5 
Conan * | Richard Talbot R 14k nog 
Palladius | | Henry oy 1 | Bi b. 
Stephen | ohn de hu 3 | 0 of IH 
Tour TE [ ichard de Graveſend | | * 
Theodwyn N Ralph Baldock 1 300 | Echelſton * Js PRA 
Thedred V 
Hillary I | Richard Newport Oſulf ee 
Reſtitutus 300 |: Stephen Graveſend _ Aleſtan . 
Guitelinius - 400 Richard Wentworth Wolfgar 
Faſtidius I | Ralph Stratford I Siricius 
Vodinus Michael * I Alfricus 
Theon Soo Simon Sudbury I | Brichwold ds 
Mellitus 600 | William Courtney Livingus 1000 


Ceaddda I Robert Braybrocke ] Fchelwin 
a 2145417 4 Roger Walden 1400 400 | Herman 


Wina 
Erkenwald 


es : "KL | A 


* 
s 4 ab * p > * 
. 1 + 
— — 
Biſhops 
N oops 
= 


FF «> "one-man that parted with his 


farced to it by king * 2 
| Daria 
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Biſhops of —_— 5 Goruyſt Adam Hough ton 
\| Gorgan John Gilbert Fi 
Herman 1000 Cledaun Guy Mohun 1400 
St. Oſmund „ Anian Henry Chichley F 
Roger 1100 | Elvoed John Ketterick * 
Joceline I -Ethelman Stephen Patrington 
Hubert Walter IElane Benedict Nichols 
Herbert Poor . | Malſcoed I Thomas Rodburn — 
Richard Poor 1200 | Sadurnven 800 | William Linwood 
Robert Bingham Catellus I John Langton 
William of Tork Sulhaithonay | — Delabere 
Gile Bridport I Novis I Robert Tully 
Walter de la Wyle I Etwall {| Richard Martin 
Robert de Wikehawpton Aſſer 9oo | Thomas Langton 
Walter Scammel | I Arthwael I Andrew 
Henry de Bradſton e I Hugh Pavy 
Laurence de Hawkborn I John Morgan 1500 
William de Comer V Biſhops of St. David's. | Robert Sherborn 4 
Nicholas de Longeſpe ; | | | Edward Vaughan 
Simon de Gant Fucline 900 Richard Rawlins © 
Roger de Mortival 1300 Roderick I William Barlow 
Robert W vil! JI Elguen I RRobert Farrar 
Ralph Ergham - I Morbieu | Henry Morgan. 
John Waltham 1 Lunuerd 
Richard Metfor _ | Nergu 10 Biſhops of St. Kr, 
Nicholas Bubwith 1400 Hubert I | | 
Robert Hallam Everus St. Kentigern Foo 
John Chaundler I Morgeneu | Sz. Aſaph 600 
Robert Nevil Nathan I Glilberc 224. 
William Aiſceth x 9 Geoffrey of Monmouth 
Richard Beauchamp Auguſtel Richar en 
Lionel Woodyl! [ Urgeneu I | Godfrey 
Thomas Langton | [Hernun 1000 | Adam 
John Blythe - I Tramerin | John 
Henry Dean 1500 | Joſeph | Reyner | | 
Edmund Audley _ --}Bleichud Abraham 1400 
Laurence Compegio Julghein Howel ap Ednevet * 
Nicholas Shaxton Abraham Anian | 
John Salcot. IRythmark 1100 John II. 
Griffin Anian II. 
Archbiſhops of Caerleon, and Bernard (g) ILlewelin 
afterwards of St. Dovid's David Fitzgerald David ap Blethim 1 300 
Peter de Lein I John Trevaur oct 
Elveus 40⁰ Geraldus Cambrenſis | Ephraim 
Giſtilianus Jorworth 1 200 Henry 
St. Dubritius 500 | Geoffrey de Henelaw x, | Llewelin II. 0 
St. David © Anſelm le Groſſe William de Spridlingron 
Ceneave 600 | Thomas Wallenſis Laurence Child 
Teleiau I Richard de Carrew Alexander Back 
Ceneu IThomas Beke I ͤJohn Trevaur II. 1 8 
Morwal I] David Martyn 1300, Robert | 1400 
Haerunen Henry Gower // cn 
Elward _ John Thoreſby | Reginald Peacock. 
Gurnven 12081 | eginald Brian Thomas 0015 
Lendvord ves Thomas Falſtaff 786 — Redman | 
The biſttops eee an  archipi lor 4 Rope I not the title. 
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David ap Owen I Abbots, Priors, &c. of the 
Edmund Birkhead celebrated religious Houſes, 
Henry Standiſh 
William Barlow Abbots of St. Albans. 
Robert Parfew 1 
Thomas Godwell. _ 
| Willegod 
Eadric 
| Vitg 
Ulnoth | 
Eadfrith | 
| Ulſin | 
Alfric | 
| Ealred 
Eadmar | 
| Leofric | 3 
Robert of eee 1200 | Alfric II. 
Caducan Leofstan 
Howel Fretheric 
Richard Paul 
Anian | Richard 
Caducan II. -| Geoffrey 
Griffith 1300 | Ralph Gubion 
Lewis Robert 
Matthew | Simon 
Thomas de Ringſtead | I Garin 

Gervaſe de Caſtro | John | 
Howel II. I William Trumpintun 
John Gilbert John II. 

John Roger as 1; 
John Swafhim | 8. | ohn of Bernſted 
Richard Young 1400 | John Marines 
Lewis II. I ͤHugh Everiſden : 
Benedict Nichols I Richard Wallingford : 
William Barrow I Michael Mentemore 
Nicholas I Thomas de la More 
Thomas Cheriton John Moot 
John Stanbery William Hey worth 
James Blakedon John of Whethamſted 
Thomas Ednam IJJohn Stoke 
Henry Dean I Johnof Whethamſted I. 
Thomas Pigot 4 of uh William Alban 

John Penny William Wallingford 
Thomas n Thomas Ramridge | 
John Salcot | Thomas Wolſey I 
John Bird Robert Cotton 5 
Arthur Buckley Richard Stevenache. 
William Glynn. _ 
| Abbots of A eftminſter, be- 
* of Gheefer. I fore it was refounded by 

8 I King Edward * * 
John Wakeman 74 500 feſſor. 

John Hooper n 9805 | 

James Brooke, bf ö 5 
iluar 
Biſhops of Oxford. .. 
Robert King 1 500 Alfwin - | 
Hugh Curwin. | Alfgar | «tf 


Aldymer 
Alfnod 


{| Alfric 


Wulſin 
Alfwin 


Wolnoth. 
Abbots of neſiminſter, ſince 


Edward the Confeſſor. 
1000. 


Edwin 

Geffry 

Vitalis 

Giſlebert 
Herbert 

Gervaſe of Blois 
Laurence 
Walter 

William Poffard 
Ralph Papillon 
William Humes 
Richard Barking 
Richard Crokeſley 


| Philip Leveſham 


Richard Ware 
Walter Wenlock 
Richard Kidington 
William Curlington 
Thomas Henley 
Simon Burcheſton 
Simon Langham 
Nicholas Litl ington 
William Colcheſter 


Richard Harounden 


George Flaccet 
Richard Sudbury 


Edmund Kirton 


Thomas Milling 


John Eſtney 


John Iſlip | 
William Benſon 


| | John Feckenham. 


Abbots of Bardney. 
700, a 
85 Ethelred 


Deda 


Alduinus 
Kinewinus 
Ralph 

Ivo 


John de Gant 
Walter | 


John 


Ralph de at : 


Robert n 
Ralph 
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| Henry 
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Þ John de Canninges 
Robert de Garfor 


William de Comenore | 


- 
4 1 


| 1 1 Thomas Rowland, II. 


= 


— 
* 
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ee 


Ralph de Rand Richard 
Peter Tis Thomas Welle 
Matthew -. Ralph Merch 
Adam de Aſewardby Richard 
William de Ripton Simon 
Walter de Beningworth _| Henry 
William de Hatton Thomas 
William de Torkeſey John 
Peter de Barton I Thomas 
Robert de Waynflet Richard 
Richard de Gainſburgh | John Litlington 
Robert de Barow John Wyſbich _ 
Thomas de Stapulcon - | | Richard Croyland 
Hugh de Braunſton Lambert Foſſdyk 
John de Haynton Edmund Thorp 
John Woxbrigg | Philip Evererde 
Jeffry Hemmingſbdx William Gedyng 
John Waynflete Richard Berkney 
Gilbert Morton John Welles. 
Richard Horncaſtle ; ail 
William Marton. s Abbots of Abingdon: - 
Abbeſſes of Shaftſbury. |Þ* _ * 
n vat ons I Heanus . 
2 * Conanus Mit Po, 
Herleva Rethunus 
Cecilia : ] Cinathus - 
Emma Godeaſculus 
Laurentia _ Ethelwold 
Margeria Auchier Olgarus 
Alice Gibbs | Edwin 
Margeria Twyncham Wulgar 
Elizabeth Thelford | Adelwin 
Elizabeth Zouche. I Siward 
Lagoon? Ethelſtan 
Abbots of 22 ] Sperafoc 
I Rodolphus 
N I Ordricus 
Kenulph 7 X17 
Patrick Li ine 
Siward I Rainald 
Theodore I Faricius 1 
Godric 293070 51 HD Vincent UV meillt 
Tukketut co” ob Edo RE yodbiony ad 
Egeltric ernte Walkelin iobonioHh ag 
Egelric II. Godfrey VoLT i 710 
Oſketul | Roger 
Godric Il. I Alfred 
Brithmer | | Hugh 
Wulgate | ] Robert de Hengeth 
Wulketul 1 e4 Ae Luke 
Ingulphus I ͤôJohn de Bloſmevil 
Joffred | William de Newbery 
Walden Henry de Fryeleford - 
Godfrey 1 Richard de Henrd 
Edward Nicholas de Coleham 
Roberc _ | Richard de Clyne 
John de Sutton 


| | Roger de Thame 
Peter de Hanney 
Vincent II. 


Richard de Salford 
* Dorſet 

ichard Boxore 
Thomas Salford 
Ralph Hamme 
William Aſhenden ; 
John Sante 
Thomas Rowland 4 
Alexander Shotiſbrook ; 
alias 
Pentecoſte. „ 


Abbots of Eveſbun. 
700. | 
St. Egwin - 


1 Atchelwold 


Aldbath 


| cf Tyldbrich 
. 1Almund 


Credanus 


| Tinthferich 


Ectbruh 
WIfard 


I Kynach | 
7 Kynath | 1 
| Aldbore 


Aldfert 


ICutulf 


Aldbald 


- | Elferd . 
„ Kynelm 
I Ebba 
a . x Edwin | 0 
_ _ | Ofward Eo 
I Freodegar 
37 3 


Alfgar 


1 Brithmar 
I Agelwin 
I uAlfware 

Mannius 


Egel win 
Walter 
Robert 


Maurice 


Reginald 


William de Andeville 
Roger | 


Adam 


Roger Norreys BF 78 
Randolf is I Ca 
Thomas 
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John Morwent 


Wr Boulars 


I Savaric 


Clement 
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Thomas de Malabergh | Thomas Seabroke | Robert Harpham 
Richard le Graſs | Richard Hanley Robert Longchamp 
Thomas | William Farley” - | William Bondele 
Henry | John Malvern Thomas Waterhill 
William de Wen Thomas Branch Simon Warwick 
John de Brokenhampron |] John Newton Benedict Melton 
William de Chyryton ] William Malvern John Gillings 
William de Bois N William Parker. Ailan Neſſe 
John de Onbreſleye 1 Thomas de Multon 
Roger Zatton = . of Ranſe 'y, William de Marcys 
Richard de Bromferbbe | A William de Bridford 
John Wickewane 9 Thomas Staynegrave 
Richard Pembroke Aednoth Thomas Pigot 
Richard Hawkſbury 1 Wolfius Thomas Stoppford 
William Upton _. Withman a William Dalton 
John Norten | Ethelſtan William Wells 
Thomas Newbold - Alfwin | Robert Kirby 
Clement Litchfield Ailſius Ihn Cottingham 
Philip Hawford. Herbert | John Rothe 
987 Aldwin illiam Siveyer 
Abbeſſes of Glocefter. | Bernard I Robert Wanhop 
AS Reginald Edmund Thornton 
"I | Walter Edmund Whalley 
Kyneburg | William | William Dent alias Thorn- 
Eadburg Robert Trionel don. 
Evah. Eudo | 
Afterwards the ſecular | Robert de Redinges j Abbots of Tewkſbury, ſince 
clergy poſſeſſed it 200 years. 2x ard . e it was refounded. 
Hugh Foliot 
Abbots of Glecefter ] Ranulfus | 4 a 100. | 
2s 5h William Acolt Giraldus | 
: Hugh Sulgrave Robert 
Edric William Benedict 
Molſtan John Roger 
Serlo Simon | Fromond 
Peter Robert I Robert 
William Goadman Richard Alan 
Walter 1 Edmund Walter 
Lacy Thomas Botterinck Hugh 
Gilbert Foliot John Tychemarſh Bernard 
Hamelin John Crowland Peter 
Thomas Carbonel John Stow) j Robert | 
Henry Blond William Wyttleſey Thomas de Stokes 
Thomas Bredon John Wardboys Richard de Norton 
Henry Foliot John Huingdon bu, 2 Kemſey 
Walter St. John 1 Henry Stewkley 744 
John de Felda I John de Wardeboys alias | Thomas de Legh 
Reginald de Hamme Laurence. Thomas Cheſterton 
John Gag „ Thomas Parker 
John Thokey ] Abbots of St. Mary's near | William Briſtow 
John Wigmore Tork. 1 John Abington 
Adam de Staunton I John de Salis 
Thomas Horton 100. | Joh Strenſham 
John Boyfiel lui 1 Whitby _ {T Richard Cheltenham 
Walter Throwceſtre {Richard © 1 Henry Beoly 
Hugh de Morton [Godfrey — 5 — Walker 


Robert Wakeman. 
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1000. 


Guaſbertus 
Ralph 
Henry 
Gaufridus 
Ralph 


Warner 


Walter de Lucy 
Odo 

John de Duvra 
Hugh 

Richard 

Ralph of Coventry 
Reginald | 
Henry of Alesford 


John de Tameto 


John of Watlington 155 i 


John of Northburn 
John of Penveneſe - 
John of Retling 


Richard de Bello 


Hamo of Offington © | | 


John Lydbury 


William Merſh 


Thomas Ludlow 
William Waller 


Richard Dertmouth - 


John Newton 
Richard Tovy 


William Weltfield 


Laurence Campion 
John Hammond. 


Abbots of Winckconb, 


goo. 


Germans 
Godwin 
Godric 
Galandus 
Ralph 
Girmund 
Godfrey 
Robert 
Gervaſe 


Henry row Peg 


Criſpin 
Ralph 
Robert 


Thomas 


Henry de Tudington 

_ Yanworth. - 
alter Wicwane 

Thomas Schirburn 


Richard,Fdebury. 


nn Shirburn 


(44 


£ * 
» 
- e 


1 


1 Athelgerus 
Alſius 
| Brichwoldus 


1 3 
Walter Winfortune 


ET William Bradley 


John Cheltenham 


William Winchcombe 


John Twyning 


| | | Richard Kederminſter 
- | Richard Monſlow, 


9oo. 


Brithmerus 


Alnothus 


Alwinus 
Alfnotus 
Alwinus II. 
Wulfric 
Rualdus 
Radulfus 


Robert de Loſing | 


Hugh 
Galfridus. , 


Abbots of Hyde. 3 


1100. 


| Oſbertus 


| Hugh de Lens 
Salidus 
Thomas 
ohn Suthill 
alter de Aſton _ 
Roger de St. Waletic 


William de Wigornia 


Roberc de Popham 

Simon de Canninges 

— . de Feringes 
illiam de Odiham 


Walter de Fif hide 


Thomas Peithy 
John Eyneſham 
John Lattecombe 
John London 


Nicholas Strode 
Thomas Bromele 


Henry Bonville 
Thomas Worceſter 
John Colybone 
Thomas Forte 


Richard Hall 
John Salcor. 


Abbots of Newminſter;after- | 
wards removed to Hyde, 
Abbots of Neuminſter. 


2 


„* 


a 


| 


L 


bY p 


| Abbots of . anger 


1100. 


| Serlo 


Andrew 

Adam 

Robert 

Robert II. 

Richard 

Alexander Neckham 
alter 


Hugh de Bampton 


6 Roger de Rodmerton | 
Henry de Munden 
I RHenry de Hampronel 


Adam Brokenburgy 


| Richard de Charleton 


William Hareward 
Ralph de Eſtcote 
William de Marteley 


William de Dinton 
Nicholas de Amaney 


ohn Lekhampton 
illiam Beſt 


William Wotton | 
John Tauncon 
I William George 


ohn Salbury 
homas Compton 
Richard Clyve. 
Thomas Aſton 
John Haleborn 
John Blake. 


Abbots of Waltham, ſince 
the ſecond Foundation. 


1100. 


Walter de Gaunt 


Nicholas 
Richard 
Henry 


Walter 


Richard | 
Simon de Scham 


| Adam de Wirz 
Richard de Hergas ' 
| Reginald de Maidenherh 


Hugh 
Robert de Elinton 


] mu de Badburgham 


ichardde Hereford 


J — 
- ] Richard 


Thomas de Wolmeſtry 


- | Nicholas Morris 
I William Nee! 


"Fi | Michael 
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Michael John Andover I ͤAlbinus 
William Harleſton John Aylee N Nobeld 
Walter Thomas Olveſton | Aldhun 
William Hertford Richard F ue, I Jambert 
William I Ethelnoth 
John Lucas | Abbots of horney. | Gurard 
Thomas Edwards 1 | | I Cunred 1 
Ger vaſe Roſe 0 oo. ä I Wernod , 
Alan Reed | 214 Godemannus | Diernod 2 
John Sharnebroke I Leoffius I Wynher 
John Malyn I Oſwy 537 I Beamund 
Robert F uller, Hug Ethelſtan | Kynebert 
Lefwin f _ 
Abbots of Malm Siward egmund 
6 ae. Fulcard 1 Alfrid g& 
wm | Gunter | I Ceolbert 
Maidulph Robert 4110901110 Beitan nnn 
Aldelm I Gilberc 11111] Athelwold © 
Daniel Walter I Tilbert 1 N 
Aldelm II. IHFerbert Ead rede 
Ethelard Walter II. Alchm ung 
Cuthbert Salomon fe 0 040! 
Elfric | Robert II. (1/4 Fadred II. 11500 
Athel werd Ralph g 
Kine ward Robert III. | 62 Beornelm 
Brichtelm | Richard de Stanford | Alfric 
Britchwold David al Elfnoth 
Edric | Thomas de Caſtre Siric 
Wulſin William Yakeſley Wulfric | 
Britchwold II. Odo de Witleſey Imer Romo fl ado} 
Egelward William Clapton le 
Edwin | Reginald de Waternewton Wulfric mill, 
Britchwold III. William Haddon | Egelſin 
Brithric John de Deping. Scotland 
Turald Nicholas Iflip Wydo . 
Warin de Lyra | Thomas Charwalton Hugh} 10 230dde 
Godfrey Gemeticenf 8 Alan Kirketon Hush 10 Trotſclive 
Edulf John Kirketon Sylveſter 3 
John John Ramſey — * 
Peter William Ryal | Roger 1e 
Gregory Thomas Wyſbech Alexander Ne 
Robert William Murcot Hugh II. „ tte 
Oſbert Foliot Richard Holbech Robert de Bello h 2K. 
Nicholas Robert Moulton | A Roger of Chicheſter - 
Robert de Melun John . | Nicholas Thorn 
Walter Loring Robert Blyth. 0 Thomas Fyndone 
John Wallenſis Ralp h Borne 
Jeffrey _ | Abbots of St. Auguſtin's near Thomas Poncy ruth 
William de Colern * Canterbury. | mm Drulegge 1 
Adam Attehok . 488 15 i Wk Colwell 
John de Tintern 3 Peter | Michael Peckham 
Simon de Aumeney 18 ö John : William Welde 7 
Walter Camme | | Ruffianus Thomas Hunden | 
Thomas de Cheleworh Gracioſus Marcellus Dandylyon 
William - | Pecronius John Hawkherſt 
Robert Perſore | Nathaniel George Penſeherſt 
Thomas Briſtow Adrian James Sevenoke 


William 
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G 
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William Selling GOEL 
John Dunſter 

John Dygon 
Thomas Hampton 


John Eſſex Built, * 
Abbots of Peterborough. 


17 


6500. 1 
Saxulfus 
Curhbald 
Egbald 
Puſa 
Benna 
Celred 
Hedda 
Adulphus 
Kenulphus 
Elſinus 
Arwin 
Leofricus 
Brando 
Turold 
Godrick - 
Matthiass 
ſchn ef Mü 1 
ohn of Sali 
He 47 LOT 
Martin de Vecti | 
William de Waervills : 
Benedict | 
Andrew 
Acharius 
Robert de Lindſey 


9 2 7 
1 
1 


Alexander de 5 : 


Martin de Ramſey - 
Walter of St. Edmunds 
John de Caleto 
William Hotot 
Robert de Sutton 
Richard of London 
William / Woodford 
Godfrey of Croyland 
Adam r 
Henry de Morcot 
Robert Ramſey 
Henry de Overton 
Nicholas a 
N Genge 

ohn Deepin 
Richard , 
William Ramſey © - 
Robert Kirton 
John Chambers. 


Abbots of Colebeſter. 


1100. 


* << —7 


Hugh 
Gilbert de Lungill 


1 


23 
4 


* 


Leofwine 


i 


- 


wes, 7 


1 


Burwine 09 
I! TM OLA 
3111S | 


| William de Scurri 


Hugo de Haya 
Gilbert de Wicham 
Walter Wallenſis 
Oſbert 

Adam de Campes 


William de Wanda - 


William de TT | 
Robert de Grimfted * 
John de Bruges © 
Walter de : 
William de Glemham 


John de Wymondham 
| | Simon de Blyton 
Thomas Moneron 
| Thomas Stucklee 


John de Dedham 


Richard de Colne © 


William de Gyrton 
Jeffrey Story 
John Neylond 


John de Okeham * 2 
William Weſtborn 1 


Robert 

The S 
Robert Gryton 
William de Ardelle 
John de Canoune 
William 


| Walter Standſted 
William Sproween | 
John Stk? 


Thomas Barton 
Thomas Marſhal | © 


John Been. > 5, 
Priors of Groen. 1e 


1000. ls 


1 


Leofstan 


\ * > i» & * 122 
f Wyne * 
a MF. Wy 
200 #% ”" 4 
* 14 14 - 
7 
* 
1 * 


Strenulph .Sie ee 
Richard 
Laurence 8 


| Moyles $01 E 


14 Joſbert 


Jeffrey 


William Brithwelton 
Thomas Pavyx 
Henry Leiceſter 
Henry Jerreys 
William Jerreys © 
William Dunftable 


| William Greenſbuigh © 
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Wooton ++: 
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le 


John Webb 


| Berwald 


1 Aldhun 
1 Elfius 


© ] Roger Forde 


ft 
T& 


James Horton cat ir 
Roger Cotton 


Richard Croſby 3 
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Richard Nottin bam 


John Sholtefwe 
Thomas Derbam 
Richard Shaw © 


William Polefworth: 


Id 3 


Thomas Weford 


Thomas Camſelle. 1 
Abbots of Glaſenbury.. 


700. 


Alberc 
Ecfrid 


Cengille 

Cumberc 
Tican We 
Guban 5 


Waldun 


1 Beadulf 


Cuman 
Mucan 


Guthlac 


Elmund 

Hereferth 

Elfric Sands 
Styward 


St. Dunſtan 


pc | 
Sigebar © 
Berred 


 Brichwy On 


j Y 3 #* 4 
* 


Egelward II. 


Egelnoth I 
rn e. 
. -arr 
I yy 
Fg Henry of 1 Blois ag 


Robert 
Henry de lite 
Savaric = 


| William Pike 


William 


Robert II. blos 
Michael of gerek, 


Robert pederton 82 


> i I + 


John Tanton o 


John Kent 
Godfrey 38 
Walter Tanton 
Adam Sudbury 
John Brainton 
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Walter Mo ten  Elfric o Abbots of Walden. 
John en 5 Wulfsig 1 11 // 
Nicholas Frome ee | way 15.4 
Walter More [ | Godfrey + William ante 
John Sellwaode of 1, Soy I Reginald | 

| Richard Bere .. | Geoffrey II. Robert = 
Richard Whiting. * r | gd Sy 020 

Hu - Ober t 

Priors 2 ance Cad Geoffrey III. 5 Richard 

* « N a | _— e Roger II. 

1000. Robert 5 Abſolom 

Egelnodng Robert II. Thomas 
Egelrio I Walter John Fening 
Godric John Fob ns, William Polley 
Henry fe. I Robert III. art? F de Hatfield _ 
Ernulph I Roger John de Fyninghaam 
Conrad | DE. Walter II. Peter de Hatfield 
Goffrid I Andrew- John Penſelow 
Elmer I Walter III. William de Ely 
Jeremy EE John de Chauce Thomas Bennington 
Walter "SEN I William Tanton John de Horkeſley 
Walter Par vus Sf | I Andrew of n BY John Sabysforth 
Wibert I | Ralph Ruſſel John de Thaxſted 
Odo I Valentine Robert Barrington 
Benedict I John de Dureville | William More. 
Herlewin I Adam de r 9 | 
Alan | E William de Baſingnsgg ; Abbots 0 ws bog in 
Honorius II William de. . bf | 5 f 
Roger Norris e Henry Wodelock -,.. 10 I 290% >> ! 
Oſbert „Nicholas de 1-44 wal 1 17 Richard "Pubic 
Jeffrey gu Richard de Enford | Hugh Ops 
John Sittingbourn Alexander Heriard +, | William / 
Roger de la Lee | John Merlow, _. [Ralph Ming ab. 11d 
Nicholas Sandwich | William Thudden VV 

Roger of St. Eg 47 Hugh Baſing => of i Robert II. „in 
Adam Chillenden Robert Rudborn Robert de Haſtings 
Thomas Ringemer Thomas Nevi! | G—— 4% 0 855 7 
Henry Eaſtry ,, _ Thomas Sherbourn Hogh IL GH 5: 
Richard Oxinden _ | William Aulton William Marmion - | 
Robert Hothbrand _: ] Richard Marlburſa [Walter de eee 
Robert Gillingham , ; _ . Robert Weſtgate ....,, | Roger Hrend { 
Stephen Mongeam Thomas Hunton I ͤ Thomas de Cap penhurdt: 
John Finck Thomas Silkſted Simon Whizchipech - 
Thomas Chillenden ] | Henry Brook I Thomas de Deb Pat 

John Wee . William Baſing. ne Toms 
William Mo „ Thomas Erdeley /, 
John Salifbury x l Priors of Hertford. JJ 
John Eam + : I | Simon de Ripley; 

Thomas Goldſtorn | POS —_— ae Kala” 2c I. 
John r . = John I Thomas Marſhal, | . bi 
William Petham 4 .... + Nigellus DOE Thomas Clerk. 
William Sellyog. I Thomas Marcel; nat 
Thomas == TN 5 a e „ „ | Abbots of Lindifarn 
1am Giles LETT | | i, 
Priors 1 John Benſted 2 ; 5 600. 1 
| LOOT RR 75 William Dixwell, Aidanus 

Brithno h I | John Colling worth Finanus 
Brithwol e 'Thomay Hampron. Cx: 6b: Colman 8 
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Tuda 5 Theodewin ; 4 Alexander de my 2 
Eata : | Simeon — a John de Oxford 5 
St. Cuthbert | Richard, I | Thomas | 3 
Erefrid. ee I Adam II. eee 
1 Priors of Ely... Thomas us chende am 
Priors of Durham. 4 10 x © | John de Bro hcon 
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K. 1. "y 1; c L * 1 
The Project of a a farther Reformation exibvited. 


= HE general diſtraction, in 

which king Henry VIII. 
left his people, gave de- 
ſigning men an opportunity 
of ſetting ſeveral projects 
; = a-foot: wherein, tis to be 
frared, domeſtic views were the chief 
things they aim'd at; and that religion 
was no farther concerned, than it proved 
ſerviceable to thoſe purpoſes. Now, ac- 
cording to the politicks of thoſe days, it 
was judged to be the intereſt of the nation, 
00 p cpgrions * the breach with Rome, This 


4 4 


| 


was the moſt general dad received notion: 
and, at the ſame time, ſome were diſpoſed 
to puſh for a farther reformation ; who, 


' conſidering that ſmall breaches were ſoon 


made up, were reſolved to widen them: 
which they could not more eff-Atual- 
ly bring to paſs, than by removing all 
thoſe from the adminiſtration of affairs, 
who were of a reconciling temper. The 
late king's laſt will was, in all appearance, 
inconſiſtent with ſuch an undertaking. 
However, means was found out to over- 
come the difficulty, cho' with little credit 

| to 
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* : 


to the contrivers. It is to be remembered, 
that king Henry VIII. was empowered, by 
act of parliament, to ſettle the ſucceſſion, 


either by deed, or laſt will; and accordingly, 


that power was executed by him, in his 
laſt will, whereby Edward, Mary, and 
Elizabeth were appointed to reign ſuc- 
ceſſively: and, in caſe of a failure of iſſue 
male in any of them, the crown was to 
devolve upon the houſe of Suffolk, with 
an excluſion of the Scotti/Þ line, which 
notwithſtanding was the next in blood, 
Sixteen perſons were nominated by the 


king to fee his will performed, viz. Cran- 


mer archbiſhop of Canterbury, Tunſtal bi- 


ſhop of Durham, Wriothley lord chancel- 
lor, lord St. John, lord Ruſſel, the earl of 
Hertford, lord viſcount £:fle, fir Anthony 
Brown, ſir Villiam Paget, ſir ' Edward 
North, ſir Edward Montague, juſtice 
Bromley, ſir Anthony Denny, fir William 
Herbert, fir Edward Wotton, and Dr. Wot- 
ton dean of Canterbury. *Tis confidently 
reported, by. good authors, that Stephen 


Gardiner, ' biſhop of Wincheſter, was allo 


ance named by the king, but craftily 
ſtruck out of the liſt by Cranmers con- 
trivance, Whoſe projects, in favour of the 
re formation, could never have ſucceeded, 
had Gardinen been ſuffered to act; he be- 
ing a politician of great experience, of a 
genius far ſuperior to any of the reſt, and, 
at the ſame time, well diſpoſed to make 
up the breach with the ſee of Rome. Care 
was likewiſe taken to ſecure the young 
king to the party; and, that he might re- 
ceive deep and early prejudices againſt the 
ſee of Rome, two perſons, remarkably zea- 
lous for the reformation, were appointed 
to be his tutors, vig. Dr. Cox and Mr. 
Cheek. It was ordered, by king Henry's 
will,. that. the fixteen executors ſhould go- 
vern the, nation, by a majority of voices, 
during the young king's plurality, which 
was to ceaſe when he arrived at the age 
of eighteen. . The two leading perſons a- 
mong the executors were, MWriotbley lord 
chancellor, a friend to the old religion, 
and the earl of Hertford, the king's uncle, 
2 great promoter of the reformation. 
Wherefore, to leſſen the intereſt of, the 
chancellor, Hertford was choſen lord pro- 
tector; and, tho it was not deſigned. that 
he ſhould act by a ſeparate, power from 
the reſt, in things of moment, yer; he 


1 


ſtrained his commiſſion ſo far, as to be- 
come almoſt independent, and found 
means to have the chancellor and ſome 
others diſcharged, who were enemies to 
the reformation; ſo that at laſt the king's 
will was neglected, and almoſt entirely 
laid aſide. By theſe methods all that were 
friends to the reformation were encou- 
raged to ſpeak, and act freely in its behalf, 
(a) And the Goſpellers, as they were 
* then called, preſuming on the counte- 
© nance of the court, overran the motions 


of the ſtate, and ventured to reform with- 
out publick authority. Cranmer and the 


protector, in the mean time, ſuffer the 
zealots to go on in this prepoſterous way, 
and compliment each other with privileges, 
which all tended towards eſtabliſhing the 
reformation, The protector allows Cran- 
mer the liberty to reform, or alter ſeveral 
things by his private orders, before the 
repreſentatives of the nation had delivered 
their ſenſe upon them; and Cranmer, by 
way of requital, aſſured the protector, 
that he ſhould meet with no interruption 
from the epiſcopal order, whoſe juriſdic- 
tion was held from the crown only, guam- 
diu ſe bene geſſerint; and the biſhops, for 
the moſt part, being averſe to a far- 
ther reformation, were, by that clauſe, 
become uſeleſs, and almoſt inſignificant, 
in regard of all the functions belonging to 
their character. This is what Cranmer 


was well appriſed of, and that it would be 


to no purpoſe to attempt a reformation, 


till the epiſcopal juriſdiction was declared 
precarious, and the whole power lodged 


in the protector and his counſel. Biſhop 


Gardiner complained loudly againſt the 
protector, for this illegal way of proceed 


ing, and ſeveral letters paſſed between 


them on the ſubject; but Gardiner, being 


out of power, was not attended to; he 


had only the ſatisfaction of ſpeaking his 


mind, and expoſing their methods. 

The protector and his counſel having 
ſecured themſelves thus far as to power, 
the next thing they went upon, was ways 


and means how to diſpole the people : 


for a change, againſt. the meeting of the 
parliament. Firſt, they appointed vi/tors 


to inſpect all eccleſiaſtical affairs. Theſe 
viſitors were one half laymen, the other 
 ecclefiaſticks. All other courts, archi- 


epiſcopal, epiſcopal, capitular, &c. were 
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by cheit "commiſſion: They 
were provided with thirty-nine injunctions, 
which they were to ns and preſs 
upon the people, with orders to Have 
them read once a quarter; to which pur- 
poſe the kingdom was divided into fix 
circuits. The moſt remarkable articles 


were: the pope's power was to be preached 


down once a quarter, and a ſermon as often 
againſt ſuperſtitious practices. All non- 
complying elergy were to provide others 
that would conform. The Goſpel and 
Epiſtle were to be read in Exgliſb, when 
maſs was celebrated. Proceſſions were 
laid aſide, as it was pretended, to avoid 


diſputes about prcedency. Several orna- 


ments were to be removed out of the 
churches, viz. pictures, images, Ec. How- 
ever, the cuſtom of praying for the dead 
was to be continued, and was particularly 
enjoined in che following words: © (5) You 
© ſhall pray for all them that be departed 
cout ot this world in the faith of Chriſt, 
that they with us, and we with them, 
© at the day of judgment, may reſt, both 
< dbody ar 
and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven.” 
This injunction was obſerved at Sr. Paul's 
in London, at the funeral rites of Frazcrs l. 


king of France, who died March 22, 1547; | | 
| ©. tho'a great part of the nobility, and not 


(e) fof, on the 19th of June, a diige was 


fung for him, in all the churches of Zon- | 


don. The choir of St. Paul's was hung 
with mourning, and no other circum- 
ſtance of ſtate, or ſolemnity omitted. 
T be archbiſhop of Canterbury (Dranmer) 
with eight other biſhops, in their richeſt 
« pontifical habits, ſung a mals ad requiem, 
and a ſermon was preached by Dr. Ri#ey 
< elect of Rochefter.” This complaiſance of 
archbiſhop Cranmor, to the old religion, 
may perhaps appear ſomewhat myſterious 
to thoſe that took upon the whole ſecret 
of the reformation to have been com- 
mitted to him; and ſome may imagine, 
that either he was a nbtbrious occaſionaliſt, 
or, as yet, a ſtranger to the pretended ſu- 
perſtition and idolatry of the maſs; tho, 


at che ſame time, tis hard to conceive 


how che Author of truth could permit che 
inconſiſtency in a perſon who was deſigned 
to be the inſtrument of his glory, How- 
ever, time brought 9 ching about, 
and Cranmer, by becoming every thing 
to every body, eſtabliſhed his intereſt, tho 


ſoul, with Abraham, Iſaac, 


not his reputation; and gained upon many 
unthinking perſons, who were not guard- 
ed againſt ſuch a behaviour. During this 
time alſo, other matters were determined, 
which very much ſtrengrhened the party, 
and favoured the cauſe in hand. Nor only 
the ſix-article act was ſuſpended, but ſe- 
veral divines, who had been obliged to go 
abroad, upon account of their heterodoxy, 


that were under confinement, for ſuſpect- 
and certain homilies and injunctions, con- 
to acts of parliament ſtill in force, were 


recommended to the people. Theſe pro- 
ceedings were thought juſtifiable, upon a 


preſumption, that both theſe things, and 


a great deal more, would be ratified by 
che enſuing parliament, which met Ne- 
vember 4, 1547, and continuing all Eu- 
ward VI's reign, under ſeveral proroga- 

tions, went all the lengths of the miniſtry 
in favour of the reformation. d) For 
* tho* the parliamenc conſiſted of ſuch 
' © members as difagreed amongſt 

* ſelves, in reſpect of religion; yet they 
agreed well enough in one common 
Principle, which was to ſerve the pre- 
© ſent time, and preſerve themſelves. For 


a few of the chief gentry in the houſe of 
commons, were cordially affected to the 
© church of Rome; yet were they willing 
te give way to all ſuch acts and ſtatutes 
as were made againſt it, out of a fear of 
© loſing ſuch lands as they were poſſeſſed 
© of, if that religion ſhould prevail, and 
get up again. And for the reſt, who 
© were either to make or improve their 
« fortunes, there is no queſtion to be made, 
but that they came reſolved to farcher 
© fach a reformation, as ſhould moſt vi- 
' © fibly conduce to the advancement of 
their ſeveral ends © 
The biſhops, in the mean time, were 
under a great uneaſineſs, perceiving that 
they were not like to be attended ro in the 
cauſe of religion, and that the precarious 
tenure of quamdiu fe bene geſſerint obliged 
them either to throw up their eommiſ- 
 fions, '-or © wih the miniſtry. 
| Wherefore, to refeue themſelves our of 
the hands of the laity, into which Cranmer 


* 


had betrayed them, they procured a bill to 
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were permitted to return home; others 
ed doctrine, were releaſed our of priſon; 


trary to the religion of the late reign, and 


them 
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r eren erer 


clergy were to preach, but in their own 
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be brought into the houſe, tending to- 
wards the recovery of their juriſdiction: but 
it was diſcountenanced and thrown our. 
(e) The oolour for laying the bill aſide 
« was, that the plurality of the biſhops 
and [clergy were ſtill popiſhly affected; 
< that if the power were put into ſuch 
mens hands, they might probably turn 
© jt upon thoſe who abetted the reforma- 
c tion. Where this wes the management, 
it will be a difficult matter co conceive, 
how the reformation could be the work of 
a national church. That it was a con- 
trivance of the miniſtry, in which the 
biſhops and clergy were little regarded, 
is pretty plain: inſomuch that Cranmer 
ſeems to have been the only prelate that 
acted with any thing of zeal upon the oc- | 
caſion. /) Some there were ¶ vi. Veſey 
< of Exeter, Heath of Worcefter, Day of 
« Chichefter, Gardiner of Winchefter, Tan- 
fal of Durham, Bonner, &c.) ſo ſtiff. in 
< their old opinions, that neither terror 
not per ſuaſion could prevail upon them, 
© either to give their approbation of the 
< king's. proceedings, or otherwiſe to ad- 
vance the ſervice. And ſome there were 
© [viz. Kitebin of Landaff, Capon bf Salr- 
« bary, and Sampfon of Coventry and Litch- 
feld, Sr.] who, tho they outwardly 
complied with the king's commands; 
yet did it ſo coldly, and with ſuch 
reluctancy, as laid them open to the 
< ſpoil, tho not to the loſs of their biſhop- 
« ricks.” (g) As for the inferior clergy, they 
were under a general reftramt. By an 
« expreſs order from court, none of the 


< cures, without the king's licenſe. The 
< reaſon. of this reſtrain was, to hinder 
< thoſe that oppoſed the intended refor- 


* haranguing where they pleaſed : whereas 
© thoſe. of the proteſtant ſentiment might 
„ move at large, have the countenance of 


© the royal authority, and make proſelytes 
© as they were able. „„ 


It was viſible ro all perſons, that theſe 
methods tended towards an utter over- 
throw of the old religion. However, they 
moved on flowly all the beginning of 
this reign. They were willing to ſatisfy 
the court, and, at the ſame time, find out 
ſuch a temper, as might not be ſhocking 
to thoſe of the old perſuaſion. To this 
purpoſe a medley- ſervice was performed, 
accordingly as people were diſpoſed: ſome 
_ wy eo _ as formerly; others 
in half Latin Engliſh: but generally 
all che reformers, rs att dass kern 
ed the word maſs, allowed it to be a ſacri- 
fice, and prayed for the dead. After wards, 
viz. March 8, 1548, a proclamation was 
ſer forth, concerning ſome ceremonies to 
be obſerved at communion, which inti- 
mated, that, in a little time, care would 
be taken to fix people's minds as to what 
related to religion. In this proclamation 
che king is introduced ſaying: (5) We 
<- would not have our ſubjects ſo much to 
© miſtake our judgment, ſu much to miſ- 
© cruſt our zeal, as tho we either could not 
< diſcern what was to be done, or would 
not do all things in due time. God be 
praiſed we know both what by his word is 
© meet to be redreſſed, and have an earneſt 
mind, with all diligence and convenient 
« ſpeed, to ſet forth the ſame, Ir. The 
< king was but ten years old in Ocfober 
* laſt; and there fore, to ſuppoſe him a 
judge in controverſy thus early, and 
make him ſay he knew what was fit to 


mation, from ſpreading their opinions, and 
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© be done, is ſomewhat extraordinary.” 


Henry VIIIs reign, there were a greut many 
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1 dss the genes aint deer ane, 
J ries, which had been diſſolved in king 


other pious foundations, which were in like 


manner beſtowed upon the Ring; but | 


2 
3 N r Ln 


Au presented Mien from <enifipleanng 
chat . which Edwerd VI's miniſtry 


| was now to have the credit and profit of. 


Theſe foundations were collegiate churches, 
hoſpitals,free-chapels, chanteries, guĩlds, Fc. 


(e ) Collier, Edel. Hiſt: vol. 2. B. 4. p. 266. 
(f) Heylin, Hiſt of the Reform. p. 100. 
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Their number was computed to be about 
2374, all endowed with lands, penſions, 
and moveable goods, to an immenſe value. 
i) When the law paſſed for their diſſolu- 
tion, the act promiſed, the eſtates of theſe 
foundations ſhould be converted to good 
and godly uſes, in erecting grammar- 
« ſchools, in farther augmenting univerſi- 


ties, and better proviſion for the poor | 
© and needy. But theſe lands being moſtly | 


© ſhared amongſt the courtiers, and others 
of the rich laity, the promiſe of the 
« preamble was, in a great meaſure, im- 
« practicable, When the monaſteries were 
diſſolved, ſome kind of care was taken for 
the ſubſiſtence of the ejected monks; ſome 
were provided with penſions, which were 
greater or leſs, according to the willing- 
neſs they ſhewed in reſigning; others were 
placed in benefices, as they fell out, their 
penſions ceaſing, upon the 1 But 
as for the chantery prieſts, and ſuch as 
ſerved in the hoſpitals, Sc. tho ſome few 
were taken care of; the greateſt part of 
them were reduced to the extremities of 
want, as alſo were many thouſands of the 
laity who depended upon them. Nor was 
want the.only hardſhip they laboured un- 
der; they were ridiculed, and publickly 
inſulted in the ſtreets; inſomuch, that the 


miniſtry, being aſhamed to ſuffer perſons of | 


their character to be treated with ſo much 
contempt,' were obliged to iſſue forth a 


proclamation, November 12, 1547, for | 


redreſſing the abuſe. b 
Nothing was now left beſides the glean- 
ings of the field, vigz. church plate, rich 
veſtments, unfurniſhing altars, defacing 
windows, rifling libraries, tearing off braſs 
ftom the tombs of their anceſtors, and 
diſturbing the aſhes of the dead. () In 
this manner it was, that luxury, oppreſ- 
« fion, and hatred to religion, had overrun 
the higher rank of the people, and coun- 
< tenanced the reformers, merely to rob the 
church. To complear theſe matters, vi- 


ficors were ſent about, and, upon a pre- 


rence of rooting out ſuperſtition, made 


ſpoil of all things that might conduce to 
ſupport either learning or piety. Upon 
this occaſion was deſtroyed the famous 
Angervillian li ,. choice collection of 
books, firſt compiled by Angerville biſhop 
of Durham. The two noble libraries of 
Cobham. biſhop of Winchefter, and that of 
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duke Humphrey, underwent the ſame fare. 
© (1) Theſe books were many of them plated 
vith gold and ſil ver, and curiouſſy emboſs'd. 
This, as far as we can gueſs, was the ſuper- 
ſtition which deſtroyed them. Here ava- 
© rice had a very thin diſguiſe, and the 


© courtiers diſcovered, of what ſpirit the 


were, to a very remarkable degree 
Merton college had almoſt a cart- load of 
manuſcripts carried off, and thrown away 
to the moſt ſcandalous uſes ——. This 
was a ſtrange inquiſition upon ſenſe and 
reaſon and ſnow d, that they intended 
to ſeize the ſuperſtitious foundations, and 
reform them to nothing The uni- 
verſities languiſhed in their ſtudies the 
remainder of this reign, and were re- 
markable for nothing, but ſome trifling 
performances in poetry and grammar.” 
And not only the reformers of this reign, 
but, in general, all of them, ever ſince, 
have been reproached by many judicious 
ons, as too careleſs and deficient in 
thoſe eſſential parts of learning, which 
properly belong to the character of a 


divine. For tho' ſchool divinity, the canon 


law, &c. are not without their trifles ; 


yet it cannot be denied, but that the rich 


ore of learning lies in thoſe mines: being 
nothing elſe but the doctrine of the Scrip- 
tures and fathers, and the ſynodical decrees 
of the prelates of the church, ranged under 
certain heads, for the eaſe and benefit of 
thoſe who ought to be acquainted with 
them ; while the generality of the refor- 


mers are, for the moſt part, wrapp'd up in 


| 


the claſſicks, and pedantick obſervations. 
The claflicks, I own, are a commendable 
ſtudy, a good foundation in the beginning, 
and a pretty amuſement by their conti- 
nuance, at proper times, and for r 
perſons. Bur "is beneath the n of 
a divine to live always with Horace in his 


hand, to dive no farther than etymologies, 


and bubble mankind with their ſkill in 
the orientals: and, at the ſame time, re- 
preſent the Latin tongue as a trap to catch 
the fooliſh and the ignorant. Bur, 

To proceed: in conſequence of the act 
of parliament, for the ſeizures above- 
mentioned, the miniſtry iſſued out orders, 
ro ſtrip the churches of their unneceſſary 
furniture; to the more ſpeedy execution 
of which orders, biſhop ZHooper's doctrine 
did contribute very. much. This-divine, 
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i) Callier, Ecel. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 4. p. 238, 239. 
45 Eebard, Hiſt. of Engl. vol. 2. P. 312. 
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(1) Collier, Ecel. Hiſt. vol. 2: B. 4. p. 307. 


preſſing 
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reſſing for a farther reformation, was ver 
much diſpleaſed at the word altar, as well 
as with the ſituation of it. It was chiefly 
through his- perſuaſion, that it was re- 
moved from the end of the chancel to the 
middle, that it might appear to be no more 
than a table. This proved to be a very 
ſerviceable alteration, and encouraged the 
execution of the orders for the diſmantling 


of altars. For a table placed in the middle, 


having no adjuncts, a few ornaments would 
ſuffice, and the viſitors took care to leave 
none, but what were abſolutely neceſſary. 
© (m) Same profit was thereby raiſed to the 
« king's exchequer; yet the far greateſt 


© part of the prey came to other hands: 


inſomuch, that many private perſon's 
parlours were hung with altar-cloaths, 
their tables and beds covered with copes, 
inſtead of carpets and coverlets; and 
many made carouſing cups of the ſacred 
chalices, as once Belſhazzar celebrated 
his drunken feaſt in the ſanctified veſſels 
of the temple. It was a ſorry houſe, and 
not worth the naming, which had not 
ſomewhat of this furniture in it, tho' it 
were only a fair large cuſhion, made of 
a cope, or altar-cloth, to adorn their 
windows, or make their chairs to have 
Vet how contemptible were theſe trap- 
pings in compariſon of thoſe vaſt ſums of 
money which were made of the jewels, 
plate, and cloath of tiſſue, either con- 
veyed beyond the ſeas, or ſold at home, 
and good lands purchaſed with the money? 
nothing more bleſſed; to the poſterity of 
them that bought them, for being pur- 
© chaſed with the conſecrated treaſures of 

ſo many temples.” * (n) This order for 
© undrefling churches was, it ſeems, repre- 
© ſented to the king [as Burner relates the 
* fa#} as an inoffenſive expedient, and only 
* calling for the ſuperfluous plate, and o- 
© ther goods that lay in, churches, more 
for pomp than for uſe. But thoſe who 
© called theſe things ſuperfluous, and 
© ſhewed ſo ſlender a regard for the ho- 
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* nour of religion, were none of the beſt. 


© reformers. Had theſe pcople governed 
in the minority of Joſiah, as they did in 


this of Edward VI. they would, in all 


© likelihood,. have retrenched the expence 


of the My/aic.inſtirution, and ſerved God 
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ſomewhar.in them of a chair of ſtate. 


* at a more frugal rate. They would have 
* disfurniſhed the temple of moſt of the 
gold plate, carried off the unneceflary 
* magnificence, and left but little plunder 
for Nebuchadnezzar.' 2 e 

Notwithſtanding the care taken by the 
viſitors, in removing theſe pretended ſu- 
perſtitious ornaments, the counſel was in- 
formed, that there had been ſeveral con- 
cealments of church plate, which oc- 
caſioned a new order from the king, not 
long before he died, to enquire after ſuch 
concealments. (o) This was ſtill a new 
« rifling of churches; by which it ap- 
© peared, ſome were reſolved not to deſiſt, 
till they had reduced them to a primitive 
© poverty, as well as the reformers defigned 
© to have raiſed them to a primitive purity. 
The king himſelf ſer his hand to theſe 
inſtructions: from whence ſome have ſe- 
* verely inferred, that he was ill-principled 
in himſelf, when at ſuch an age he joined 


his authority to ſuch proceedings.” Mr. 
Ecbard (p, willing to repreſent the king 


in the beſt manner, upon this ſcandalous 
occaſion, . pretends, he was now in his 


« laſt ſickneſs, and ſo weak, that it is 


« probable he ſet his hand to every thing 
« ſent him by his counſel, without an- 
« xiouſly examining the contents thereof.” 
Bur this is a poor apology, cither for the' 
king or miniſtry. Tis ſomewhat to be 
admired, that a prince, otherwiſe eſteemed 
to be diſcerning and religious, ſhould give 
into ſacrilege and impiety, when he was 
upon the point of leaving the world, and 
giving an account of all his ations. The 


approach of death is a time when perſons 
are moſt ſerious, and 'moſt inclinable to 


do good. But here is a prince introduced 
ſigning every thing, right or wrong, with- 


out examination, iſſuing out ſacrilegious 


orders, and ſettling the crown contrary to 


law, merely to ſupport the cauſe of the 


reformation. How unhappy was the fate 
of that church, which depended upon a 
delirious prince, a rapacious miniſtry, and 
a time-ſerving clergy? To conclude this 
ſeizure ; the laſt order was for burning 
and deſtroying all the publick ſervice-books 
formerly ns uſe of in the churches, 
viz, miſſals, antiphoners, graduals, manuels, 
primers, portueſſes, couchers, proceſſionals, 


Sc. by which means theſe hungry zealots, 


J 
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(nm) Helis, Hift"of the Reform. p. 134. 
(2 Collier, Ecel. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 4. Burnet, part 2. p. 217. 


6% Echard, Hiſt, of El. p. 311. 
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having devoured the fleſh and ſubſtance of 


obliged ro pick the bones. 3 

I remit the reader to our hiſtorians, for 
a more particular account of the perſons, 
that were employed in carrying on theſe 


. . 41229 Dee n 5 
what they called ſuperſtition, were now 


matters: from whence it will appear, that 
they merited as ill from the hands of men, 
as of God: many of them being condemned 


to die; and all, in a manner, of fo ſcanda- 
lous a behaviour, that they were very un- 
fit inſtruments to reform the world. I ſhall 
only mention the protector Seymour, the 
king's uncle, who, for his avarice and ſa- 
crilege, was puniſhed even in this life with 
the Toe of his head. (a) He, who had 
« deſtroyed ſo many churches, invaded the 
« eſtates of ſo many carhedrals, deprived 


« greareſt extremity.” The like judgment 
fell 


4 Sa 44 
* 
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tion, that their zeal made them ſo ac- 
tive. () The irregular and immoral 
lives of many of 180 

Goſpel, gave cheir enemies great ad- 
vantage to lay, they ran away from con- 


c feffion, penance, faſting, and prayer, 


© only that they might be under no re- 
« ſtraint, but indulge themſelves in a li- 
centious and diſſolute courſe of life. By 
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poor, made all people conclude, that it 
Was for robbery, and not for reforma- 


profeſſors of the 


« theſe things that were but too viſible in 
ſome of the more eminent amoñg them, 
the people were much alienated from 
them; and aſmuch as they were for- 
merly againſt popery, they grew to have 
kinder thoughts of it, and to look on all 
the changes that had been made, as de- 
ſigns to enrich ſome vicious courtiers, and 
to let in an inundation of vice and wicked- 
neſs upon the nation | 

This eſtabliſhmenc of the' reformation 
under Edward VI. has ſo ill an aſpect, 
that it is a difficult matter to reconcile ir 
to common underſtanding; ſo as to repre- 
ſent it as either a religious or prudential 
undertaking. Let us ſee how ſome of 
their hiſtorians have managed the ſtory. 
Dr. Heylin and. Mr. Collier, two noted 
writers, are accuſed, by many of their 
own church, for being too ſevere in their 
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charges againſt both the method and mo- 
tives of the firſt reformers; and yer, not- 


withſtanding rhat difadvantage, the ac- 
count given by thoſe authors is recom- 
mended to the world as a ſufficient juſtifi- 
cation of the reformation, as to what is 
eſſential. Now, to difengage themſelves 
from this difficulty and inconſiſtency in 


divine proyidence, of having God's cauſe 
carried on by wicked inſtruments, and 


upon the worſt of motives; they ſeem to 
diſtinguith three ſorts of perſons, that were 
labouring for a4 reformation in Edward VT's 
reign. Firſt,” the courtiers, under the di- 


rection of the protector ; all theſe, they 


candidly own, were highly guilty of am- 
bition, avarice, and facrilege. ' A ſecond 
fort were thoſe they are pleaſed to call 
Goſpellers, excited by Calvin, and others, 
that bellowed out reformation from the 
pulpir, without either fear or wit. A third 
ſort they would have to have been certain 
moderate biſhops and divines, who moved 
in order, and with great decency, in the 
work they had undertaken. By ranging 
perſons under theſe heads, they would fig- 
nify, that the moderate 2 Arten were 
not chargeable with the injuſtices and ſa- 
ctileges of the reſt that buſied themſelves 


wich reforming the church. But when 


the king himſelf, who is head of the 


church, concurs in all things with his ſa- 
crilegious miniſtry; when the viſitors, 


who were appointed to ſee juſtice done, 
made themſelves notorious by miſrepre- 
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{(q) Helin, Hiſt. of the Reform. p. 116. 
idem, p. 217. n 


(r) Burnet, Hiſt. of the Reform. vol. 3. p. 216. 
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inviſibly directed by Almighty God, in fa- 


ſacrilegious avarice ravenouſly invaded 
church livings, colleges, chanteries, hoſ- 


ſentations and oppreſſion ; when preachers 
were allowed, by authority, to ridicule the 
facred myſteries of religion; when the 
prelates, who were eſtabliſhed by Chriſt, 
to rule and govern the church, were oblig- 
ed either to be ſilent, or talk in the key 
of the miniſtry ; when, all, in fine, were 
employed either in giving or executing the 
ſcandalous orders: it will be a hard taſk 
to find out thoſe moderate reformers, who 
carried on the work in a legal and evange- 
lical manner. On the other hand, catho- 
licks look upon the diſadvantageous cha- 
racer, which ſeveral of their adverſaries 
give of theſe firſt reformers, to be a ſtroke 
of providence, to diſcover the nakedneſs 
of their cauſe; and chat their pens were 


vour of the old religion. Now, that per- 
ſons of figure and power were concerned 
in the oppreſſive methods of thoſe times, 
either by directing, or ſlaviſhly ſubmicring, 
is apparent, from ſeveral inſtances. (The 
« biſhops accepted of their dignities, upon 
any terms whatever. For in all the va- 
© cancics of ſees, there were a great many 
of their beſt lands taken from them, and 
© their. revenues brought to fo low a con- 
dition, that it was ſcarce poſſible for 
them to ſubſiſt. (a) Even Cranmer was 
forced to part with the better half of the 
poſſeſſions of his ſee; and Ridley, ſoon 
after his entry into London, was forced 
© to give away four of the beſt mannors 
of his ſee. in one day.” Theſe two were 
the greateſt favourites among all the bi- 
ſhops. (x) When a commiſſion was 
granted to reform the univerfity of Ox- 
ford, the viſitors were ſo fond of no- 
« velty, that they ridiculed the erte 
« degrees, and diſcouraged the exerciſes, 
© They called the univerſities the feats for 
© Cut Canes and the ſtews of the whore 
of Babylon; and the ſchools had com- 
* monly no better name than the devil's 
« chappel.” Mr. Camden (y) tells us, that 


« pitals, and places dedicated to the poor, 
as things ſuperſtitious; ambition and e- 
mulation among the nobility, preſump- 


* a down-right frenzy, The preachers of 
thoſe days, even thoſe that were choſen to 
fill the beſt pulpits, obſerved no decorum, 
and appeared to be carried away with en- 
thuſiaſtick raptures, in their declamations. 
(z) Such a peccancy of humours began 
then manifeſtly to break out, that it 
was preached at St. Paul's croſs, by one 
* fir Stephen (for ſo commonly they called 
« ſuch of the clergy as were under the de- 
* gree of doctor) the curate of St. Catha- 
rines, Chrift-church, that it was fit the 
© names, of churches ſhould be altered, 
and the names of the days of the week 
changed; that fiſh-days ſhould be kept 
on any other days but Fridays and Sa- 
© turdays, and the Lent at any other time, 
except between Shrovetide and Eafter. 
We are told alſo, by John Stow, that he 
had ſeen the ſaid fir Stephen to leave the 
« pulpit, and preach. to the people out of 
© a high elm, in the midſt of the church- 
yard, and, that being done, to return to 
* the church again; and leave the high 
altar, to ſing the communion office upon 
the tomb of the dead, with his face to 
the north —— To ſuch wild fancies do 
< men grow, when once they break 'thoſe 
< bounds, and negle& thoſe rules which 
* wiſe antiquity. ordained, for the preſer- 
vation of peace and order. This paſſage 
may, perhaps, appear trivial, and below 
the dignity of the ſubject ; but, I ſuppoſe, 
our hiſtorians have. recorded it, to give us 
a true idea of the humour of choſe times. 
Something like this may be obſerved in 


the reformers, in regard of ſeveral other 


matters. For inſtance, when they were 
at a ſtand about the ſacrifice of the maſs, 
one while they were diſpoſed to retaip the 
names ſacriſice and maſs, and, as a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence. alſo, the word altar. 
Soon after, they diſcarded thoſe words, as 
favouring ſuperſtition. Afterwards the altar 
was to be called a fable; and, that it might 
not put them in mind of ſuperſtition, it 
was removed at ſome diſtance from the 
wall; and again this not being thought 
ſufficient, they placed it in the middle of 
the chancel, and, at laſt, it was returned 
to its firſt place, where the high altar ſtood. 
Upon which occaſion Dr. Hugh Weſton mer- 


rily ſaid, The. reformation was like an ape, 


© tion and diſobedience among the com- 
mon people, grew ſo extravagant and 
inſolent, that England ſeemed to be in 


not knowing which way to turn bis tail. 


{t) Collier, Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 4. p. 3235. 
u) Ibidem. Records, p. 80. : 
(x) Collier, Fccl. Hiſt, vol. 2 B. 4 p. 326. 


) Cambaen, Introduction to the Annals of Queen 
Elizabeth, p. 5. SW; - 
(z) Heylin, Hiſt of the Reform. p. 93. 
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Several Inſurrections from Male-contents Misbehaviour. 


(a) PON the alterations that were 
| made in the diſcipline of the 
church, a general diſcontent appeared all 
over the nation. They faw plainly all 
was going to ruin, and that the ſyſtem of 
religion was aim'd at no leſs than the re- 
venues of the church. Many of the nobi- 
lity and gentry had agreed to take in the 
waſte grounds, which lately belonged to 
the religious houſes, of which now they 
were become proprietors, either by pur- 
chaſe, or gifts from the crown. Several 
diſturbances happened upon this occaſion; 
but moſt eſpecially in Devonſbire and Nor- 
Folk, where there was à general inſurrec- 
tion. In Devonſbire, a body of ten thou- 
ſand men was commanded by Humphrey 
Arundel, Thomas Holmes, and other neigh- 
bouring gentlemen. They drew up a ma- 
nifeſto, which conſiſted of fifteen articles; 
the chief whereof were: That the ſix- 
article act againſt hereſy ſhould be revived, 
and the new liturgy aboliſhed. That Dr. 
Moreman and Dr. Criſpin might be per- 
mitted to preach without moleſtation. That 
cardinal Pool's attaindre might be reverſed, 
he ſent for over, and be one of the privy- 
counſel. That ſome of the abbeys might 
be rebuilt, and their lands reſtored to the 
ancient proprietors. Anſwers were diſ- 
-cintly returned to every article; but not 
being to the ſatisfaction of the party, they 


ſeverity. But the offer was refuſed, They 
went on with the ſiege of Exeter, where, 
having lain about ſix weeks, the city was 
relieved by the royal army, under the com- 
mand of lord Ruſſel and lord Eray, ſupported 


by a body of Germans, Lutherans ſent for 


over purpoſely to overawe the Engliſh, upon 
this critical juncture of eſtabliſhing the re- 
formation. After a ſharp engagement, the 
Devonſhire army was entirely routed, 4000 
of their men being killed and taken priſo- 
ners. The royal army entered the city 
Auguſt 5, 1549. Some of the chief of this 
inſurrection were executed in the neigh- 
bourhood. Humpbrey Arundel, the gene- 
ral, and one or two more, were conducted 


to London, and ſuffered at Tyburn, Fa- 


nuary 27, 1550. 

About the time of this inſurrection, 
another, no leſs formidable, appeared in 
Norfolk, headed by Robert Kett. © (b) The 
rebels of Devonſhire did openly avouch 
© the advancing of popery; theſe others 
© were only ſuſpected ſecretly to be fo- 
* mented by them.” They firſt rendevouz'd 
June 20, 1549, at Monſbold-hill, near 
Norwich, being 20000 men, ' tho' rather 
a rabble than a regular army. Ir does not 
appear that they propoſed any thing con- 
cerning religion. All they pretended was, 
a reformation of the miniſtry, and pulling 
down the late encloſures. Ir was not long 


ſtill continued under arms. Some of wang before an army was ſent down to diſperſe 


went upon this notion: that, during the 
king's minority, the miniſtry had no power 
to eftabliſh new laws deſtructive of the 
acts in force in the former reign; and par- 
ticularly, that religion ought to remain in 
the ſame poſture it was left in at the de- 
ceaſe of king Henry VIII. To this it was 
anſwered, in general terms: that it was not 
age, but birthright, which inveſted the 
king wirh power and prerogative. In the 
concluſion, they were promiſed a pardon, 
if they would my down their arms, and 
return to their reſpective places of abode ; 
otherwiſe the government would uſe force, 
and proceed againft them with the utmoſt 


them, under the command of William 
Parr, marquis of Northampton, being ai- 
ſiſted by a number of Lutheran troops, 
foreigners. The marquis was repulſed 
with conſiderable loſs, and lord SBE 
loſt his life in the engagement. After- 
wards the king's army being reinforced by 
a body of men, under the command of 


Jobn Dudley, earl of Warwick, Kett, and 


his army were entirely routed, and near 


2000 men killed upon the ſpot. Kert be- 


ing taken priſoner, was executed on a 


gallows, in the caſtle of Norwich, and a 
great many ſuffered in other places. This 
engagement happened July 27, 1549. 
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ART 10168000 
A new Liturgy; Ordinal, and Articles of Religion: 


LTHILE the miniſtry proceeded no 
; farther than ceremony and diſci- 
pline, in the alterations they made, a great 


many of the clergy, tho' they wanted nor 


zeal to ſupport the cauſe of the old re-. 


ligion, yet thought ic prudence to fir 
down in quiet, imagining, perhaps, that 


there might be a ſuperfluity, and an abuſe. 


of ceremonies, eſpecially among the po- 


pulace, and ignorant ſort of people. But 
tion with ſeveral other motives, capable 


finding, by degrees, thar there was a defign, 
in ſome perſons, to attack the diſcipline 
_ eſtabliſhed over. the whole church, and 
even'to break into the creed of their an- 
ceſtors, they appeared very uneaſy, pub- 
liſhed ſeveral books in defence of the 


ancient faith, and frequently challenged 


the oppoſite party to try the cauſe by diſ- 
putation. (c) But the court, who, tis 
thought, had ſomething farther than 
religion in view, did not think ic ad- 
viſeable to venture the cauſe upon diſ- 
« putation, and rely wholly upon 7 85 
ments. They might be apprehenſive, 
« thar, . unleſs the diſagreement between 
© Rome and England was carried on to a 
wider diftance, the breach might poſ- 
« fibly be cloſed, and that ſuch an union 
might prove unfriendly to their church- 
« eftates. On the other hand, they were 
© not aſſüred, whether any farther altera- 
< tions in doctrine and worſhip would be 
« well received. The minority of the 
« prince was a circumſtance of diſadvan- 
tage: and, how far the people would be 
« paſſive under a new face of things, was 
not eaſy to conjecture. To guard againſt 
the worſt, twas thought fit co be fur- 
* nifhed with forces, to awe the oppoſite 
party, and prevent them from giving 
« diſturbance. And as an army was a ſea- 
« ſpnable proviſion, they wanted not a co- 


* Jour to raiſe it. A marriage (as has been 


« obſerved) was agreed, in the late teigri, 


© between the young queen of Scotland 


and the preſenc king; but the Scots failed 
< In their articles. The protector and 
* counſel, therefore, reſolved to bring 
them to reaſon. For this purpoſe, men 


were levied, a fleet equipp'd, and the 
veteran troops of Bullogne and Calais em- 
© barked for England. The protector like- 
* wiſe had ſeveral regiments of Walloons 
© and Germans in his Pay: not that he had 
© a better opinion of rheir courage, but be- 
* cauſe he might believe them mote ready 
to execute any harſh ſervice at home, if 
* occaſion required.” Det 

By theſe forcible methods, in conjunc- 


of working upon the infirmities of human 
nature, the nation became more ſuſcep- 
tible of the impreſſions, in favour of the 
re formation; ſo that, in a little time, the 
project was ſet a-foot of a new liturgy, a 
new ordinal, with a collection of articles, 
canons, and homilies, which were deſigned 
as à ſtandard, both for doctrine and diſ- 
cipline. Wherefore, in the year 1548, 
the ſecond of Edward VI. a commiſſion 
was granted by the protector and counſel, 
to certain biſhops and divines, to draw up 
a form of prayer, by way of liturgy. The 
perſons in commiſſion were, the two arch- 
biſhops, the biſhops of London, Durham, 
Worceſter, Norwich, St. Aſaph's, Saliſbury, 
Litchfield, Hereford, Veſtminſter and Ro- 
cbeſter. Thoſe of this commiſſion among 
the inferior clergy were, Dr. Cox, Dr. May, 


who was maſter of Trinity college in Cam- 
bridge. They pretended to work upon the 
plan of the four rituals, hitherto uſed in 
England, viz. thoſe of Sarum, York, Ban- 
gor, and Lincoln. When this work was. 
compleated, many months paſſed before 
it obtained a legal eſtabliſnment; during 
which time, many of the biſhops and 
clergy made uſe of the ancient liturgy, or 
maſs, in Latin; others took up the new. 
one, Which was well concerted to carry 


bot Redman, all deans, excepting Redman, 


doctrinal point being impoſed” directly by: 
this new liturgy, made a great many of 
the clergy conform to it, who otherwiſe 
| . | — | 
were enemies to the reformed doctrine, 
and hitherto had gone no farther than 
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renouncing the pope's ſupremacy. By this | 
means many were drawn, unthinkingly, 
into the ſnare that was laid for them. For 
by reconciling the clergy to a liturgy, 
which carried a pretty good face, and 
varied very little, only in certain omiſ- 
fions, from the Latin liturgy, the pill was 
ſwallowed with more eaſe. However, it 
was far from giving a general content. 
Catholicks made their exceptions againſt 
it, boch as to the ſubſtance and manner. 
They alledged, that it was a bold under- 
taking, to model a-new. the licurgy of the 
univerſal church; that the omiſſions were 
ſuſpected of a deſign againſt the Chriſtian 
facrifice ; that it was a piece of preſump- 
tion to affirm (as the act ſpecified) that it 
was carried on wwith the aid of the Holy 
Ghoft. *© (d) Some allo cenſured this pro- 
«, viſion of a common prayer, becauſe tis 
« ſaid to have been compoſed by one uni- 
« form conſentment; and yet four of the 
« biſhops, who were in the committee for 
drawing it up, . proteſted againſt the bill. 
© Theſe were the biſhops of Norwich, 
« Hereford, Chicheſter, and Weſtminſter.” 
While others were in hopes it was only | 
a temporary ſcheme, to humour a ſer of 
men. unreaſonably diſpoſed for novelties, | 
as indeed a great many were, who never 
reſted, till it was reviſed, and many cere- 
monies, which they eſteemed: to be 4 
ſticious, entirely left out. The truth. is, 
the compilers of this firſt common prayer 
were ſo complaiſant to the old religion, as 
to retain ſeveral practices which ſome of 
their party thought to be inconſiſtent with 
8 purity. of the Goſpel. For inſtance, | 
he croſs was ordered upon the head and q 
breaſt-of thoſe that were baptized ; as alſo, | 
upon the forehead of thoſe that received 
confirmation, The ceremony of anoint- 
ing was, for ſome time, kept up in bap- 
riſm; as alſo in extreme unction, if the 
fick perſon demanded it. Prayer for the 
dead was. retained as a part of the ſervice; | 
and the liturgy ſtiled a facrificial oblation. 
However, moſt of theſe, and ſuch like 
ceremonies and practices were ſoon after 
diſcharged, accordingly as the reformers 
received new lights, and a plauſible turn 
was given to the whole affair. They pre- 
tended, that only ſuch ceremonies were 
diſcharged as were viſibly ſuperſtitious, 
that darkened the Goſpel, and were cum- | 


berſome co religion ; and that they retained 
ſuch as guarded religion from nakedneſs 
and contempt; there being a great deal of 
difference, ſaid they, between the gaudy 
attire of popery, and the decent dreſs of 
the reformation. But, to ſpeak without 
paſſion, or prejudice, concerning this points 
it muſt be owned, that ceremonies are not 
things of the greateſt conſequence; yet 
there may be both inconvenience and dan- 
ger, in permitting every particular church 
to act as they pleaſe upon theſe occaſions. 
There is ſometimes a great connection be. 
tween ceremonies and articles of faith ; in- 


ſomuch that the former are, as it were, 


a comment upon the latter, for the in- 
ſtruction of the ignorant, and to keep the 
myſtery alive in their memory. Again, 
many ceremonies have been conſecrated, 
from the earlieſt times of Chriſtianity, for 


the perpetual uſe of religion; which, tis 


to be ſuppoſed, are neither ridiculous nor 
ſuperſtitious. The pretence of reforming 
and purging the church from certain prac- 
tices is only a ſtratagem of the devil, who, 
in all ages, has ſtirred up pretended zea- 
lots to attack the myſtery, through the 
ceremony, and to lop off the branches, 
only with a deſign to kill the tree. Thoſe, 


that have reſined upon the late reforma- 


tion, afford us a proof of this obſervation. 
The church, by law eſtabliſhed, has not 
given content in the matter of ceremonies, 
The diſſenters ſtill quarrel with their diſ- 
cipline, and repreſent it as full of ſuper- 
ſtition: and ſome. have not been ſatisfied, 
till they have ſtripp'd religion of all its 
leaves and branches, upon a pretence of 


making. a through reformation, and ador- 


ing the Lord only in ſpiric and truth. 

To leave this digreſſion, and return to 
the account of the liturgy, or common 
prayer; it was firſt drawn up anno 1548, 
and, tho frequently made uſe of, yet not 
enjoined, till a proclamation came forth, 
June 24, 1549, ordering, that no one, 
for the future, ſhould, ſo much as in pri- 
vate, make uſe of any other liturgy, and 
that the ſervice, or maſs, in Latin, ſhould 
be laid aſide. Soon after, it was eſtabliſhed 
by act of parliament, called the untformity 
ad, with ſevere penalties for non-compli- 
ance. . Every clergyman not making uſe 


of it, in the church ſervice, was, for the 


firſt offence, to ſuffer half a year's im- 
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riſonment, and forfeit half a year's profics 
of his benefice; the ſecond offence was de- 
privation, 1h fatto, and loſs of all his 
ſpiricual profits; the third offence was 
impriſonment during life. Thus the com- 
mon prayer ſtood, from its firſt eftabliſh- 
ing, anno 1549, till it was reviſed and 
altered in the year 1552.. It was reviſed 


and altered again under queen Elizabeth, 


anno 1559; again under king James I. in 
16033 afterwards under king Charles II. 
anno 1662. Several alterations were made 
at thoſe times, at the inſtance of the diſ- 
ſenters; and, laſtly, they attempted to 
have it reviſed and corrected in the year 


1689, but without ſucceſs. I will give 


all che particulars, as they fall in with the 
courſe of my Hiſtory,” 
The common prayer being thus eſta- 
bliſhed; the reformers {till wanted a ſtan- 
dard for doctrine, whereby they might 
appear, at leaſt, to be united in one belief. 
To this purpoſe, a kind of committee of 
divines, under Cranmer's direction, were 
ordered to draw up a certain number of 
articles; for, as yer, the tenets of the old 
and new religion were ſo blended together, 
that they made one confuſed chaos; and 
tho', outwardly, men ſeemed to be under 
the ſame regulation, they were, inwardly, 
under a continual diſtraction, every one 
being at liberty to carve out a creed for 
himſelf: ſo that tis a difficult matter to 
determine of what perſuaſion the genera- 
lity of the people either lived, or died, in 
thoſe ſtruggling times of the reformation. 
When the commiſſioners had gone through 
their work, they preſented the nation with 
a ſyſtem of reformed doctrine, containing 
forty- two articles; and it was expected, 


that all, that were members of the refor- 


mation, ſhould ſubmit to them, as ſoon as 
they had the approbation of the king and 
counſel; which they readily obtained. It 
is not altogether improbable, /ays Dr. 


FHFeylin (e), but that theſe articles being 


debated, and agreed upon by the ſaid 
committee, might alſo paſs the vote of 
the whole convocation, tho we find no- 
thing to that purpoſe, in the acts thereof, 
« which either have been loſt, or never re- 
giſter d. Beſides, it is to be obſerved, | 
© that the church of England, for the firſt 
five years of queen E/izabeth, retained 
* theſe articles, and no others, as the pub- 


% 
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| © lick tenets of the church, in point of 
© doftrine; which certainly they had not 
done, had they been commended to her 
© by leſs authority than a convocation.” 
However, tis certain they never had a 
parliamentary eſtabliſhment, and : came 
forth only by royal authority, as they 
were forged by the committee. Some dit- 
ference is obſervable; between theſe forty= 
two articles and the thirry-nine articles of 
ueen Elizabeth, which has occaſioned 
ome conteſt among the reformers. I may, 
perhaps, have an opportunity of raking no- 
rice of this matter, in the courſe of this 
Hiſtory. In the mean time, I will proceed, 
and givean account of ſome other adyances 
made by theſe reformers. 
Beſides this regulation, as to doctrine, 
ſeveral things were ſtill wanting, as to diſ- 
cipline. For the church being now ſwal- 
lowed up by the ſtare, and the canon law, 
built upon the decrees of popes and coun- 
cils, being rendered inſignificant, by the 
nation's withdrawing itſelf from the uſual 
juriſdiction, ic was requiſite that ſome ſort 
of eccleſiaſtical laws ſhould be eſtabliſhed, 
that would anſwer the purpoſes of the re- 
formation. This was thought of from the 
beginning of England's defection from the 
ſee of Rome, and the embryo of à deſign 
was prepared in Henry VIII's reign; but 
that prince's death, and ſome difficul- 
ties that aroſe in the execution, retarded 
the project. Thoſe that were of Eraſtian 
principles judged, the civil magiſtracy was 
qualified to make ſuch a proviſion, and 
that it was making backward ſteps in the 
reformation, to allow a national church a 
power of making laws, which they refuſed 
to a church of nations. However, the bi- 
ſhops and clergy were unwilling to appear 
inſignificant upon this occaſion ; and there- 
fore, the matter was ſo compromiſed, that 
a certain number of their body, jointly 
wich ſome learned men of the laity, ſhould 
compile a collection of laws, for the uſe 
of the church, and it was to be performed 
according to the ſcheme laid in Henry VIIIa 
reign, when it was decreed, by act of par- 
liament, that thirty-two commiſſioners, 
one half to be eccleſiaſticks, the other half 
laymen, were to finiſh the ſaid work in 
three years, and the mean while church 
affairs were to be managed by occaſional 


laws. The wording of theſe conſtitutions 
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was left to a ſub- committee of eight per- 
ſons, viz.. Cranmer archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, Thomas Goodrick biſhop of Ely, Dr. 
Cox, the king's almoner, Peter Martyr, 
Dr: William May, Dr. Rowland Taylor; 


to theſe were joined two laymen, John 


Lucas and Thomas Goodrich, eſquires. And 


then the poliſhing of the work was com- 
mitted to two polite writers, fir Jabn Cheek 
and Dr. Haddon: The entire collection 
was compleated, anno 1552, under fifty 
one titles, beſides an appendix De Regulis 
Furis. It was called Reformatio Legum 

Ecclefiafticarum. King Edward VI. hap- 
pening to die ſoon after, this. notable 
icheme was knock'd on the head, being 
never confirmed, either by parliament or 
convocation ; and the reformers, at this 
day, are at a loſs for ſome ſuch ſort of a 
proviſion, as it appears by the aukward 
and blundering proceedings of their ſpiri- 
tual courts, where they want ſtanding 
laws for their direction. I remic the reader 
to the book itſelf, if he is curious to 
be informed of particulars, and ſhall only 
mention a few of the articles, which, per- 
haps, will not be according to the taſte of 
every reformer. For inſtance, by the third 
article, apoſtates, and ſuch as oppoſed 
. Chriſtianity in general, were to. forfeit 
both life and eſtate. The eighth article an- 
nulled marriages, made without the conſent 
of parents, or guardians. In the ninth 
article the Levitical degrees were explain d 
with remarkable ſeverity. The tenth article 
allows of marriage after a divorce, in the 
caſe of adultery, eſpecially the party in- 
jured has this liberty; the woman an 
adultereſs forfeits her jointure; the huſ- 
band an adulterer is to return his wife's 
portion, and part wich one half of his ſub- 
ſtance; and both parties, being Falte are 
either to be impriſoned for life, or ba- 


niſhed. Marriage might be annulled in 
| wards confirmed by another act of parlia- 


all caſes where the parties were allowed 
to ſeparare as to bed and board, viz. in 
attempts of poiſoning, implacable hatred, 
Sc. The tweaty-fifth article debars he- 
reticks from making wills. Alſo, thoſe 


under ſentence of death, perpetual baniſh- | 
ment, perpetual impriſonment, ſtrumpets, 
pandars, libellers, and uſurers, are declared 
| ſerve inſtead of ſermons, as twas pretended, 


to be under the fame diſability. '- 
Another thing, the reformers went upon, 


was the ordination of their new miniſtry. 


During the firſt and ſecond year of Ed- 
ward VI. it does not appear that any alte- 


ration had been made in the ancient ordi- 
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| oppoſite party. The firſt 
of homilies was compoſed in Edward VIs 


nal, or Roman pontifical, excepting the 


oath of obedience to the biſhop of Rome, 
which had been omitted ever fince king 
Henry VIII. afſumed the ſpiritual ſupre- 
macy. It was judged convenient, there- 
fore, to ſer forth a new ordinal, and an a& 
of parliament paſſed to that purpoſe, Ja- 
nuary 31, 1551. The book was drawn 
up by tour biſhops, and fix others, learned 
in the canon law; but the biſhops of Vor- 
ceſter, Durbam, Carliſle, Weſtminſter, and 
Chicheſter, diſſenting from the bill, and 
not concurring in other matters relating to 
the reformation, were, ſoon after, deprived. 
When this ordinal was examined, in the 
next enſuing reign of queen Mary, ic was 
declared to be inſufficient, and' invalid, as 
to the purpoſes of conſecrating a true 
miniſtry, both the biſhops and parliament 
being of that opinion. The reaſons, in 
general, of its inſufficiency, were an eſſen- 
tial defect, both as to the matter and 
form of the epiſcopal and ſacerdotal orders. 


There was no anointing, a ceremony al- 


ways made uſe of from the earlieſt times, 
without which ordination was doubted, 
and, according to the common opinion, 


invalid. There was no porrection of in- 


ſtruments, another fignificative ceremony, 
generally eſteemed to be eſſential. But, 
what was ſtill of the greateſt moment, 
there was no form of words ſpecifying the 
order that was conferred, and particularly, 
no words, or ceremony, made uſe of, to 
expreſs the power of abſolving, or offering 
ſacrifice. For theſe, and ſeveral other 


reaſons, which I have diſtinctly mentioned 


in. another place, all the orders conferred, 
according'to this new-ordinal, were look'd 


upon by the catholieks, in queen Mary's 


reign, to be null and invalid. The ordinal 
being eſtabliſhed 'by a@ of parliament, an 


| order of counſel came forth, that ic was 


to commence in April 1551. It was after- 


ment, anno 1552, whereby the common 
prayer lately reviſed received its a ppro- 
r 015 2 AR IR 

I will conclude this article with a word 
or two, concerning certain homilies which 
were ordered to be read publickly in all 
the churches. They were firſt dalgned to 


to hinder preachers from running into un- 
ſeaſonable excurſions, and exaſperating the 
part of the book 


reign, and contained twelve leſſons; the 
ſecond 
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ſecond part contained twenty-one leſſons, 
and was not publiſhed till queen E/rza- 
beth's reign. Several divines of the church 
of England do not look upon them, as a 
ſtandard of their doctrine; firſt, becauſe 
they were compoſed by unknown perſons ; 
and again, they cannot allow of certain 
aſſertions advanced by the authors, viz. 
the demoliſhing of images, fixing idolatry 
upon the church of Rome, and the doctrine 


of paſſivè obedience to the civil govern- 


ment. And therefore, /ays Fuller (F), 
« ſach uſe theſe homilies as an upper gar- 


ment, girding themſelves cloſe unto them, | 


© and caſting them off from them at plea- 


« ſure.” Others among the reformers in- 
fiſt upon the orchodoxy of theſe homilies; 
and, to this purpoſe, alledge the thirty- 
fifth article of the church of England, 
which declares, that the books of homilies 
do contain a godly and wholeſome dactrine. 
Now, whether this expreſſion does extend 
to all, or only to part, of thoſe homilies, is 
left to the reader's judgment. I will pro- 

ceed to give an account, what ſhare for- 


reigners had in the reformation, under 
Edward VI. | 


Ani, FE: 
Foreign Divines called over to aſſiſt. 


HE controverſy in the late reign, 
| concerning the divorce, having 
brought Cranmer, and our Engliſh re- 
formers, acquainted with ſeveral foreign 
divines, that had embraced: Lutberaniſm, 
the protector was perſuaded to invite them 
over; and immediately three learned men 
were ſent for, vi. Peter Martyr, Martin 
Bucer, and Paulus Fagius, all of them 
expert men in reforming; and, tho' de- 
ſigned chiefly to model the ſtudies of 


the two univerſities, : which were in a 


very languiſhing condition, yet they hap- 


pened to buſy themſelves more than ſome 
defired, and laid the plan of a reformation, 
according to the Zuinglian and Caluiniſti- 
cal taſte, and, in many reſpects, proved 
ſucceſsful. Peter Martyr was placed in 


Oxford, the other two in Cambridge. 


« (g) Peter Martyr was immediately made 
© a canon of Chrift-church ; with him alſo 
« ſercled. his beloved wife Catharine, as 
© the wife of Dr. Richard Cox did, about 
the ſame time, with him, in the dean's 
* lodgings;. being the firſt woman, as it 
vas obſerved, that reſided in any college, 
* or hall in Oxford: by whoſe example, it 
* was not only. permitted, that any. canon 
beſides might marry, if he pleaſed, but 
alſo any head of a college, or hall; where- 


_ ©. by other women, or idle huſwives, were 


* tolerated (if the ſaid head allowed it) to 
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© permitting of bawling children to come 


among them) was look'd upon as ſuch a 


© damnable matter by the catholicks, and 


others too, that they uſually ſtiled them 


concubines. At Peter Martyr's arrival 


in Oxford, the reformers were hugely 
encouraged, by the fame of his learning, 
and controverſial abilities. There was, at 
that time, a noted divine in Oxford, Dr. 
Richard Smith, who was judged to be a 
fit march for him, in all reſpects, and 
who, immediately offered to. engage Peter 
Martyr in a publick diſputation; which 
Martyr, at firſt, declined, pretending he 
could not accept of ſuch an engagement, 
without leave from the court; which be- 
ing afterwards obtained, Dr. Smith ſuſpect- 
ing he ſhould be overawed by the mana- 
gers, and not allowed to ſpeak with that 
freedom he deſired, © made a demur in 
his turn. However, ſoon after, a confe- 
rence was agreed upon, wherein Dr. Tre- 


ſham, and others, undertook Peter Martyr. 


The ſubject of the conference was, Chriſt's 
preſence in the bleſſed ſacrament: (4) Bur 


on which ſide the victory lay is hard to de- 


termine The Oxford hiſtorian obſeryes, 
< that Treſham, Smith, Chedſey, and Mar- 
gan (who encountred with Peter Martyr) 
« were all extraordinary men. And here he 
© laments the miſmanagement of ſome of 


© thereform'd divines of the univerſity; that 


* ſerve in them. Which act (beſides their 


they went the laſt lengths of indiſeretion 


— 


(F) Fullir, Ch. Hiſt. B. 9. p. 75. 
2) Ant. Wood, Athen. Oxon. 52 


0% Culler, Eeel. klin. vol. 2. B. 4. P. 253. 
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© and fcandal; and, both in their ſermons 
and diſpurarions, treated the holy myſ- 
« teries in a very unbecoming manner; 
and thus the common people wer 
* cauraged to make a jeſt of the moſt ſo- 
© temn part of religion. Several letters 
paſted between Bucer and Peter Martyr, 
concerning this conference. Bucer was not 
pleaſed With Martyr's way of arguing ; 
for, inſtead of denying only a local pre- 
ſence, he ſeemed to reject a real preſence ; 
which, Bucer pretends, was going too far. 
This conference, which began May 28, 
1549, was variouſly reported by the two 
parties; eſpecially Dr. Treſpam, in the 
preface of his account, taxes his adverſaries 
with many notorious miſrepreſentations, 
and complains, thar Martyr, during the 
conference, wearied the aſſembly with te- 
dious quotations from the fathers, merely 
out of oſtentation. 

While theſe diſputes were carried on 


berween the reformers and the catholick 


rty, Calvin kept a continual correſpon- 
K l the Bo 8. 55 e 10 in 
England. (i) He firſt began to I 


« with ſome paſſages of the ſacred liturgy, 


and, afterwards, never left ſolliciting the 
lord protector, and practiſing, by his 
agents, on the court, the country, and 
e univerſities, till he laid the firſt founda- 
« 'tion of the Zuinglian faction. Both 
Calvin, Bucer, and Peter Martyr had 
many things: to. alledge againft the new 
Iurgy,, as well in general as in particular. 
) By letters to archbi 7 | 
in certifies him, that, in the ſervice of this 
church, as then it ſtood, there remained 
a whole maſs of popery, which did nor 
only darken, but deſtroy God's holy 


« worſhip.” And, in particular, the afore- 


ſaid foreigners inveigh bitterly againſt 
prayer for the dead, invocation of angels, 
and other practices and ceremonies allo w- 


ed of by che liturgy. The opinion the 


7 > 


the impreſfion Py had made upon the 
people, by their clamorous exceptions a- 
gant” the common prayer, at length 
oblige the miniſtry to have it revifed and 
urged; nt up 
Pl dat, as (1) fir John Cheek affured Peter 
Marryr,. had not che biſhops, and other 


King gad of theſe foreign reformers, with 


re en- 


Cranmer, Cal- | 


' theſe confiderations, ſeveral eminent di- 


"$1 prayer, 28 tO all thoſe doctrinal points left 


and the king was ſo bent upon 


eceleſiaſticks concerned, yielded to Calvins 
remonſtrances, he had taken a reſolution, 
that the ſecular power ſhould manage the 
affair, and ſee it executed. Tis not known 
who were the perſons employed in this 
work, ſince nothing can be met with, 
either as to their names, or manner of pro- 
ceeding, either in the acts of convocation, 
or any other record; only that the follow- 
ing alterations were made: v/s. anointing, 
and the ſign of the croſs, were omitted in 
confirmation; the liberty of receiving ex- 
treme unction was taken away; prayer 
for the dead, with other matters relating 
to it, was laid aſide. (:) An order was 
made for kneeling at communion, tho 
there was no ſuch injunction in the firſt 
licurgy ; but a rubrick was annexed, figni- 
fying it was not for adoration, but only for 
decency. Tis Dr. Heylin's opinion, that 
theſe alterations were never agreed to in 
convocation, which, as far as we can learn 
from records, had no power in this reign, 
if they ever ſat at all; the whole affair of 
the Goſpel and reformation being managed 
by a number of pick d men, under the 
direction of the protector and archbiſhop 
Crammer. However, January 13, 1552, 
the new common prayer was eſtabliſhed 
by act of parliament, together with a new 
ordinal; bur the a& was not to commence 1 
till All. ſaints day following; ſo that there l 
was three quarters of a year allowed to uſe { 
the old liturgy. Mr. Collier (n) obſerves, C 
that the firſt common prayer book, au- d 
thoriſed by a parliament in the ſecond 
and third years of this reign, is called a 
very godly order, agreeable to the word 
of God, and the primitive church, very 
comfortable to all good people deſiring 
to live in Chriſtian converſation, and 
moſt profitable for the eſtate of this 
realm Thus Bucer's and Calvins 
animadverſions are, in effect, declared 
frivolous, and of no weight.“ Upon 


— 


— 


vines of the church of England have 
ſtill followed the old liturgy 


or common 


OT 


our in the late purgation; and, if I am not 
mifinforined, have attempted to make uſe 
of it in their little aſſemblies. The firſt 


time their new common prayer was read, 
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(i Heylin, Hiſt. of the Reform. to the Reader. 

{+ ) Heylin, Hiſt of the Reform. p. 107. | 

* (4) Peter Mary, Epi. ex Bibliath. C. C. C. See 
Collier, Eccl. Hit. vol. 2. p. 310. 
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n) Kneeling at communion was not ordered in the next 
reviſion of the liturgy, in queen EFliaabeth's reign, yet under 
king Charles II. the ceremony was reſtored again. 

{n ) Collier, Eccl, Hiſt. vol.*2. B. 4. p. 320. 
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object of moſt men's pity; and, had nor | hurried Sno. phe world, October 12, 1537; 
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was in St. Paul's church, by biſhop Ridley, ſeveral other ſuch. like pieces of caſuiſtry. 
on All-ſaints day, 1552. Afterwards the | Again, he is for having adultery puniſhed 
biſhops began to lay aſide their copes, | with death, and all ftrolling perſons ex- 
croſſes, &c. the prebendaries alſo threw | communicated. Then, his zeal breaking 
away their hoods, but retained their ſur- | out of his proper ſphere, he is for reform- 
plices; with many other alterations of the | ing faſhions, as well as faith and manners. 


ſame kind. 4 For this purpoſe, he would have merchants - 


Among all the foreign divines, Martzz | tied out from importing rifles, or. any 
Bucer was chiefly attended to, not only | thing that tended towards the encourage- 
upon account of his learning, but becauſe | ment of vanity, or ſuperfluous dreſs; and, 

be was a man of temper. What hus | ro put the church and ſtate upon the ſame 
thoughts were, concerning the preſent ma- | foor, he was: for having all the laws of the 
nagement of church affairs, may be ga- | nation only in Eng/i/h. In fine, he was 
thered from a book he publiſhed, intitled, for reviving the Mo/arc diſpenſation, fo far 
De Regno Chriſti; in which he appears to | as ro make blaſphemy, breaking of the 
have projected a reformation according to | ſabbath, and diſobedience. to parents, ca- 
his own taſte. In this book he calls tythes | pital crimes. * (o) This book of The King- 
and firſt- fruits a ſacrilegious encroachment | dam of Cbriſt was dedicated to the king, 
of the church of Rome; and exhorts the | and preſented for a new-year's gift. The 
young king to quit his hands of them, | young king, it ſeems, was pleaſed with 
He tells him, his anceſtors maintained] © the performance; began to draw a plan 
their conqueſts abroad, and yet, withqur | © from ſome part of it, and project a refor- 
theſe acquiſitions, found means to endow | © mation of the government.” This was 
churches and hoſpitals at home; bur, now | the ſtate of the reformation, during Ed. 
they had ſeized upon church-lands, the | ward VI's reign. + The whole carried on 
kingdom was reduced to beggary: they | by a rapacious miniſtry ; the king, in a 
were driven from their ancient conqueſts ; | manner, a child, and unexperienced, tho 
not an acre of church-land left to beſtow | the head of the church; the convocation 
upon a favourite; but, on the contrary, | filenced; the inferior . clergy 1 
the clergy were ſo pillaged, upon every, | any ſcheme, to ſecure a lIivelihood; the 
publick occafion, that they were able to | Whole nation in the utmoſt diſtraction in 
bleed no longer. He goes on in his point af belief; and daily impoſed. upon 
ſcheme, and pleads for the marriage of | by a few renegado friers, who had plurp'd 
coufin-germans, as alſo for marriage after | the title of reformers, Fee, 
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divorce; / upon account of adultery ; with | 
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ITY and praiſe, tho commonly be-] deſeryed a much worſe character than hat 
P towed upon the unfortunate, yet is commonly given him. Tho' the haſty 
are a token of merit, and of the ſub- marriage of king Henry VIII. with Jane 
jects deſerving a better fate. This ſeems | Seymaur his mother (che very day after 


ward VI. whom, tho qualified, by nature, omen, yet the iſſue of it ought, not to 


to have been a ſubject of panegyrick, the be. chargeable with the conſequences of ſo 
circumſtances of his life rendered him an | raſh. a proceeding. He was born, or rather 
his minority, and a diſadvantageous edu- for, as ſome of our Hiſtorians take notice, 
cation, been ſome abatement to the miſ- | the mother was ripp d open to fave the child; 
carriages of his ſhort reign,” he might have ] or, at leaſt, was ſo abuſcd, chat ſhe Joſt 
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her life. The feeble prince was nurſed 


up with great care, till February 20, 1547, 
when he was crowned, upon the deceaſe 
of his father, being about ten years of age. 
If ſeveral hiſtorians (who are bur too apt 
to flatter perſons in high ſtations) may 
be credited, this king was a prodigy as 
ro all natural qualifications, and improved 
himſelf ſo much, under his tutors, as to 
be ' maſter of the Greek, Latin, Frencb, 
Spaniſh, and Italian languages, at an age 
when others could not be judged capable 
of expreſſing themſelves in their mother 
tongue. But then, when they deſcribe 
him to have been a nice obſerver of poli- 
ticks, and a collector of the beſt maxims 
for government; and not only this, bur a 
proper judge of the doctrine and diſcipline 
of the church, and ſhew us his private 
thoughts and determinations upon theſe 
marters, when he was ſcarce fifteen years 
of age, the account they give is very ſur- 
prizing; and it is altogether incredible, 
that a weak fickly youth could ever attain 
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been a deſign, and a kind of agreement in 


the late reign, between Scotland and Eng- 


land, wherein it was propoſed, that prince 
Edward and the young queen of Scotland 
ſhould be married, or contracted. This 
treaty was ſer a- foot by thoſe that favoured 
the reformation, hoping hereby to draw in 
the Scots, who, as yet, adhered firmly to 


the ſee of Rome; ard, for this and ſome | from many un 
his whole reign, which are taken notice 


other politick reaſons, Scotland refuſed' to 
ratify the treaty. King Henry VIII. had 


already begun to call the Scots to an ac- 


count for this affront, and the preſent 


charge; and, ordering x powerful army top 


march towards Scotland, a remarkable 


victory was gained at Myuſſelborough, by 


the Engliſh, and ſeveral ſtrong places taken. 


However, this did not bring the Scott to 


a compliance. They ſoon recovered their 
loſſes, and were affiſted by the French, 
who gave the Engliſh a diverſion in Pi- 


cardy, taking from them Bullogne, and other 


| dences; ſo as to leave nothing of the 
ancient conqueſts, excepting Calais, and a 
' ſmall territory belonging to it. In the 


mean time, great diſputes happened among 
king Edward's miniſtry, which proved 
fatal to ſome of tlie great ones. Thomas: 
Seymour lord admiral, the protector's bro- 
ther, was accuſed of treaſonable practices, 


and beheaded. The protector Edward 


Seymour, ſoon after, came to the ſame. 


end, by the contrivance of Dudley duke 


of Northumberland, who, by this means, 
became maſter of che king, and of all his 
affairs. | 5 | 

If any judgment can be formed of Ed-. 
ward VI's religion (which is a difficult 
matter, conſidering the unſettled ſtate of 
church affairs, during his reign) he was 
not only a reformer, but ſo bigoted in that 
way, that he appeared wholly taken up 
with the project. Tis true, he ſeemed 


not inclined to ſhed blood on that eccount; 


and therefore, no ſanguinary, but only 
penal laws, were executed upon ſuch as 
ſtood off: but then he is repreſented as 
ſcrupulous, to a great degree, and would 
not ſuffer his ſiſter princeſs Mary to ſerve 
God in her own way, tho' ſhe had a 


promiſe of ir, at the emperor's interceſſion. 


Nay, ſo ſtiff he was in his purpoſe, that 


his divines could not perſuade him, that 
ſuch a toleration was allowable, or the 
g | promiſe binding. Had his tutors taken 
care to have informed him of the faith of 
his noble anceſtors, for near a thouſand 
years, had not this pretended zeal for the 
reformation been downright childiſhneſe, 
ignorance, and bigotry, he might-cafily 


have overcome his ſcruple, in tolerating 
a practice which all the Chriſtian world 
agreed in. On the other hand, that he 
was either ill principled, or, at leaſt, his 
zeal under a wrong influence, is manifeſt, 
from many unjuſtifiable methods, during 


of by moſt of the reformed hiſtorians. 


They tell vs, that all things were managed 
by a rapacious miniſtry, who ſtripp'd the 
church of all its ancient rights, upon a 


pretence of baniſhing ſuperſtition; and 
that the king, to his dying day, continued 

ſigning every order, without thought or 
refſection, and that his laſt hours were 
employed in ſubverting the eſtabliſhed las 
of the nation, and altering the ſueceſſion in 
favour of the ambitious duke of Northum- 
berland; *who' continually buzzed in his 
majeſty's ear; that if the crown devolved 
upon princeſs Mary, according as it had 
been ſettled in the late reign, the noble 


project of the reformation would fall to 
nothing; 


/ 
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nothing ; that there was the ſame danger 
apprehended, if it ſhould come into the 
Scottiſh line; adding, that both princeſs 
Mary and princeſs Elizabeth were declared 


_ illegitimate, by act of parliament: and then 


he craftily ſuggeſted his own ambitious de- 
figns, of having the crown ſettled upon 


lady Jane Gray, of the houſe of Suffolk, 


to whom he had married his ſon lord 
Dudley. This, he ſaid, would be a means 
of eſtabliſhing the reformation, both the 
parties being zealous in carrying it on. 


The king being educated with an utter 
averſion to the old religion, and both his 


want of experience, and corporal infirmi- 


ties, having hindered him from pene- 


trating into the duke's deſigns, gave in- 


to the project. When the caſe came to 
be debated in counſel, ſeveral of the nobi- 


lity ſhewed a diſlike to the propoſal. But, 
at laſt, being overcome by the duke's 1 25 
ments, or rather by the apprehenſion they 
had of his power, and revengeful temper, 


ſubmitted to him: ſo that the whole privy- 
counſel, being thirty-three (excepting fir 


James Hales) agreed to ſettle the crown 


upon lady Fane Gray, and an inſtrument, 


drawn up to that purpoſe, was ſigned by 
the king. Some pains (as tis reported) was 


taken to bring oyer archbiſhop Cranmer, 


who pretended to be ſcrupulous in break- 
ing into king Henry VIII's will and ſettle- 
ment of the crown: but, as he had often 
concurred to break into the will before, 
and was as active as any of the reſt, in 


oppoſing queen Mary's title, I cannot 
think he could entertain any real ſcruple, 


on that ſcore, and that he is very much 


— 
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obliged to his friends, for making that apo- 
logy in his favour. After this ſtrafagem 
was compleated, in order to ſecure the 


reformarion, king Edward died, July 6, 
1553, leaving the kingdom in a kind of 
equilibrium, as to religion, which the en- 
ſuing reign eaſily turned in favour of the 
ancient belief. I 
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A Chronological Account of Occurrences... 


1547 | February 20 
March 22 


June 19 


geſſerint. 


Alſo . | Muſelborough fight. 


ING Edward VI. crowned. 
Francis I. king of France, dies. | | 
A maſs ad requiem ſung by archbiſhop Cranmer, and in all the 
churches in London, for the ſoul of the king of France. 
Edward Seymour made lord protector. 
Privy-counſellors, that favoured not the reformation, removed. 
Viſitors appointed to manage eccleſiaſtical affairs. 
Biſhops power ſuperſeded, who receive a patent quamdiu ſe bene 
| Seizure of chanteries, chapels, Gc. 
September 10| An order of counſel for removing images, &c. 6 


November 4. The parliament aſſembled. 


I 548 The biſhops bill for recovering their juriſdiction rejected. 


prayer. 


March 20 
May 20 8 
3 lick divines. 


diſperſed, 


An order of counſel for receiving the communion, whereby prayer 
for the dead, and other ancient practices, are enjoined. 
| A commiſſion appointed for drawing up a new liturgy, or common 


Gardiner, Benner, &c. ſent to priſon, for oppoſing the miniſtry 

| that pretended to alter the eſtabliſhed religion, before matters 
were determined in a parliamentary way. 

Thomas Seymour, lord admiral, beheaded. 5 

A conference in Oxford, between Peter Martyr and ſeveral catho- 


An infurre&ion in Torzſbire, under Ombler and Dale, quickly 
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: — 8 — 4 An order of counſel for making uſe of the new licurgy, or common 


| The common prayer bebe by act of parljarnear. 


| oy I and the,Nor/olk men diſperſed. 


bel abliſhed by act of EOS 
=> Gardiner deprived, after near two years ankert 
* The a act for the new ordinal commences. 
protector ſent to the Tower a ſecond time. 
The common. prayer reviſed and purged, at the inſtigacio of 
 Catuin, Bucer, (5c. prayer for the dead, and other anclent prac- 
-. tices being left out. 
| The common prayer, lately reviſed, confirmed by act of parliament, 
| Edward Seymour the protector beheaded. 
Forty-two articles drawn up as a ſtandard for doctrine. 
| Ecclefiaſtical conſtitutions collected under fifty- one titles, chiefly | 
— diſcipline; but did obtain authority by act of Part 


INevember 1 | The a for making uſe of the TT common prayer commences. 

1553 The crown is ſettled by king and counſel upon Jane Gray, and 
July 6 Henry VIII's ſettlement made void. | 

King Edward VI. dies. | | ; 
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ARTICERE 
Lives of Noblemen. 


—_—— CJ DWARD SEYMOUR (a): 
His father was fir John Sey. 
Re. Al mour of Wolf-hall in Wilt- 
Bhs „ire, his mother Elizabeth 
daughter of Henry Went- 
worth. He had two youn- 
ger brothers, Thomas and Henry, and three 
ſiſters, of which Jane Seymour, the eldeſt, 
became the third wife of king Henry VIII. 
The family, before, was very conſiderable 
at court; but this marriage raiſed it to the 
higheſt pitch of greatneſs. For, immediately 
upon it, he was created lord viſcount Beau- 


' champ, and the year following earl of Hert- 


ford, He enjoyed the moſt honourable 
and beneficial places, which the royal fa- 
mily could beſtow upon him: and, for 


of the whole 
jeſty's minority. Thoſe of his family alſo 


i 


| many years; was as much beloved by the 


people as by his prince. Beſides many 
other preferments, he was, ſucceſſively, 
lord high chamberlain, lord treaſurer, go- 
vernor to the young king, and protector 
dom, during his ma- 


ſhared of the royal favours, moſt eſpecially 
Thomas Seymour, his brother, was created 
lord Sudley, made high admiral, and mar- 
ried to Catbarine Parr, queen dowa 

For a long time he was both faithful and 
fortunate. The great victory over the 
Scots at Muſſelborough, and ſeveral advan- 
tages over the French, were aſcribed to 
his valour and management; but jealouſy, 
ambition, and the — Jucgment of the 


ec. 


— 
* 


(4) Fobn Stow, Chron. Baronage, Oc. 
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Almigbry in puniſhing offenders, at length 
broughr'him-ro ruin. The generality of 
the eople began to exclaim bitterly a- 
ga him. He was accuſed of cruelty, 
for fcoumtenancing the proſecution. of his 
brother the lord admiral, and ſigning his 
death with his own hand. He was accuſed 
of ſacrilege, for pulling down churches 
and epiſcopal houſes, ro build himſelf a 
ſear, called Somerſet-houſe, and, upon all 
occaſions, ſeizing the goods, and invading 
the rights of the church. But what 
chiefly contributed to his fall, was the in- 
defatigable ambition of John Dudley duke 
of Nerthumberland, who watched all op- 
portunities to leſſen him, both in the opi- 
nion of king and people. The daily 
complaints that were made againſt him, 
were the occaſion of certain articles being 
drawn up by way of impeachment, in con- 
ſequence whereof he was ſent to the Tower; 
bur his former merits, his being the king's 
uncle and governor, with an humble ac- 
knowledgement of ſeveral miſcarriages, 
quickly procured his releaſment. This was 
a great diſappointment to his rival the 
duke of Northumberland, who only waited 
for an opportunity to renew the attack. 
It was not long before he gave freſh occa- 
fion of complaints, and ſeveral articles of 
a more pernicious tendency were exhibired 


againſt him. Beſides the charge of en- 


-riching - himſelf with the ſpoils of the 
church and nation, of neglecting and diſ- 
regarding the laſt will and teſtament of 
king Henry VIII. and of ſuffering the Scots 
and French to recover their loſſes, by his 
miſmanagement, it was farther alledged 
againſt him, that he had acted indepen- 
dently of the king, and reſt of the counſel, 
both in home and foreign affairs; that he 
had diſpoſed both of crown- lands and 
church- lands, by his private authority; 
that the ſeveral inſurrections in the king- 
dom were occaſioned by his private grants 
for incloſures; and, what chiefly affected 
his life, that he was attempting to deſtroy 
ſome. of the privy-counſel. As formerly, 
ſo now again he owned himſelf: guilty of 
the impeachment, in hopes of another 
pardon. But his enemies were become 
too numerous and powerful: fo the king 
was obliged to ſubmit; and, accordingly, 
he ſuffered Fanuary 22, 1552. He had a 


great many well-wiſhers among the re- 


formers, who look'd upon him as a kind 
of martyr. That he fell a ſacrifice ro the 
duke of Northumberland's ambition, is 
pretty plain from the conſequences. And 
that his death was a juſt puniſhment, for 
having violated the laws, both of men and 
God, is no leſs manifeſt, from the whole 
tenor of his life. 


Thomas Seymour (b), ſecond brother of 


Edward Seymour duke of Somerſet, Soon 


after the marriage of their ſiſter Fane Sey- 


mour to king Henry VIII. he was created 
lord Sudley; and, being alſo made lord ad- 
miral, was very ſerviceable in the expedi- 
tion againſt the Scots, and upon other oc- 


caſions. But his marriage with Catharine 


Parr, queen dowager, gave the greateſt 
luſtre to all his preferments, tho” it after- 
wards proved the occaſion of his ruin. For 
the protector, his brother, having taken to 
wife Ann Stanbope, a perſon naturally 


of an ambitious temper, which was en- 


creaſed by the high ſtation of her huſband, 
and envious of the younger brother's wife 
Catharine Parr, who claimed a prece- 
dency, upon account of her being queen 
dowager ; this occaſioned a miſunder- 
ſtanding, and kind of female war berween 
theſe two great ladies: and, as. ſeveral of 
of our hiſtorians report, was the firſt 
ground of Thomas Seymour's proſecution. 
An information was afterwards laid againſt 
him, for treaſonable practices, and he was 
ſent priſoner to the Tower, January 16, 
1549, and, ſoon after, being -attainted in 
parliament, without hearing, was con- 
demned, and beheaded on Tower-h1ll, 
March 20. He denied, to the laſt, that he 
ever had attempted any thing, either a- 
gainſt his king or country. However, 
to juſtify the court proceedings, and put 
a gloſs. upon the matter, (c) the 29th of 
Marceb, Dr. Latymer preached before the 
* king at Weſtminſter; and there, in his 
«* ſermon, declaring many things againſt 
© the lord Thomas Seymour, lately beheaded, 
* he affirmed, that in the time while he was 
« priſoner, in the Tower, he wrote letters 
.< unto the lady Mary and lady Elizabeth, 


the king's liſters, that they ſhould 'make 


< ſome ſtir againſt the lord protector, and 
revenge his dean 
þ 2 ; Vo $ 23:05 


) Jobs Stow, Chron. p. 596. Baronage, Se. 


e) Thidem. 


Thomas 


JJ 


bY 


w 


as 


Joan, ſole heir of Fobn Spencer of Hodnell 


gave the world, now and then, ſome ſpe- 


Book II. Epw VI. Art. II. Knights. 


5 


Thomas Wriothley (d). He began to be 
conſidered at court, about the middle of 
Henry VIII's reign ; the 27th whereof, he 
was made clerk of the ſignet: and, in the 


zoth, he was made one of the ſecretaries 


of ſtate. Afterwards being employed a- 
broad, he was, upon his return, the 35th 
of Henry VIII. honoured with the title of 
baron Wriotbley, and the year following 
made lord chancellor. King Henry dying, 
had left him one of his executors ; his great 

rudence and experience in affairs having 
qualified him for any ſtation whatever. 


 Afﬀeerwards, not long before the corona- 
tion of king Edward VI. he was created 


earl of Southampton, He was of a pacifick 
diſpoſition, and, not without grounds, ſu- 
ſpected by many not only to be a friend to 
the old religion, but inclinable to make up 
the breach with the ſee of Rome. This 
created him ſeveral enemies, eſpecially the 
Seymours; and others, that thirſted after 
the remainder of the church- lands, ſtudied 


to have him removed, as being an obſtacle 


to the reformation, and other methods 
they were going upon. In a little while 


they effected their purpoſe. He was de- 


prived of his executorſhip and chancellor's 
place; and, that he might not practiſe any 


thing againſt the court meaſures, was, for 


& 4% » 
r r a4. —__ 


ſome time, under confinement. He died 
under the diſpleaſure of the prevailing 
party, July 30, 1550, at his houſe ner 
Holborn, called Lincoln-place, but fince 
Southampton- bouſe. He left behind him a 
ſon called Henry, who was alſo privately 
a friend to the old religion, and one of the 
promoters of the match between Mary 
queen of Scots and the duke of Norfollł, 
which brought him into ſome trouble. At 


his death, which happened the 27th of 


* 


Elizabeth, he left a ſon, who obtained his 
father's name and title. This laſt Henry 
was in like manner ſuſpected to be a fa- 
vourer of the catholick cauſe. He was, 
one way or other, drawn into the earl of 
Efſex's plot, anno 1600; but not ſo far 
engaged as to be out of the reach of a 


| pardon. He ſurvived queen Elizabeth, 


and was in great favour with king James J. 
Laſtly, his ſon, Thomas Wriotbley earl of 
Southampton, having behaved himſelf with 
remarkable loyalty, during the civil war, 
was, after the reſtoration, made lord trea+ 
ſurer by king Charles II. He was thrice 
married, his laſt wife being Frances, relict 
of Richard lord viſcount Molyneux, and 
daughter of William Seymour duke of Sa- 


* 


ARTICLE II. 
Lives of Knights. 


8 R Anthony Cope (e), ſon of William 


Cope of Banbury, eiq; (who was ſome 
ume Cofferer to king Henry VII.) and of 


in Warwickſhire. Anthony was educated 
in Oxford; where having laid a good 
foundation of academical learning, he vi- 
ſired ſeveral of the police courts of Europe, 
and was taken notice of for his extraordi- 
nary qualifications. He was maſter of all 
the perfections required in a fine gentle- 
man, and omitted no opportunity of im- 
proving himſelf by the beſt converſation, 
in evety city he. paſſed through. He was 
not only a bare admirer of ingenuity, but 


| cimens of his abilities: upon which ac- 


count, he is taken notice of by the cele- 
brated Italian poet Baptiſta Mantuanus, 


ho beſtowed an epigram upon him. He 
ſpent ſeveral years abroad: and, returning 


home, was equally admired in his own 
country, eſpecially at court; being, every 
way, qualified to pleaſe: all ſorts of people. 
He died in ſummer, anno 155 1; and was 


buried in the pariſh-church of Hamuwell, 


near Banbury in. Oxferdſhire, leaving a fon 
behind him, named Edward. There is 
ſill extant under his name 
SGodly Meditations on twenty” ſelect 


 Plalms &c; Lond. 4b. 1547. Dedieated 
to queen Catbarine. 401 ores 
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Sir Richard Morijon (f), a conſiderable 
perſon of king Henry VIII's court, and 
ſome time agent abroad in the cauſe of the 
divorce, for which he always appeared 
very zealous; as indeed, upon all occaſions 
where the ſee of Rome was attack d. He 
died in ' exile, in queen Mary's reign, 
March 17, 1556, He has left, 
. Several Letters relating to the Di- 
vorce. 


1, Apomaxis Calumniarum Convitio- | 
rumgue quibus TFohannes Cockleus Homo 


 Theologus, exiguus Artium Profeſſor, &c. 
Henrici VIII. Nomen obſcurare, Rerum 
Geſtarum Gloriam fædare, nuper editd, 
non tam ad Regem, quam in Regis Invi- 
diam Epiſtold, fiuduit, Lond. 8 vo. 1537. 


Sir Jobn Cheek, a —— well ſkill'd 


in the claſſicks, and all parts of literature. 
He was, ſome time, reader of Greek in the 
univerſity of Cambridge, and pu ovoſt of 
King's college. By the ſtrength of theſe 
qualifications, and the zeal he diſcovered 
for the reformation, he was introduced to 
court, and became tutor to king Eg- 
ward VI. chiefly account of the 
Latin and Greet languages. However, he 
= not ſo ſteddy in his principles, as not 

ield to the times: © (g) For, in queen 
Marys reign, he made a publick ab- 
< renunciation of that religion which he 
had long profeſſed, and till believed. ; 
He died in the year 1557. | 


Sir Miles Partridge (h), a hee of note 
belonging to the court of king Henry VIII. 
He ſhared largely of the ſpoils of the 


r r 


— both under thang prince, and in he 
enſuing reign. Aclaſt, being concerned with 
Edward Seymour duke of Somerſet, he was 
condemned to die, and ſuffered on Tower- 
hill, February 26, 1552. At the ſame time, 
and for the ſame cauſe, were executed fir 
Ralph Vane, fir Michael Stanhope, and fir 
Thomas Arundel, all of them remarkable 
for plunder and facrilege, whereof their 
ignominious death was look'd upon to be 
a providential puniſhment. | 


Sir John Price G), ſometimes called 


Rheſe, and ap Rice, born in Wales, and 
educated in the univerſity of Oxford, where 
he gave himſelf up to the ſtudy of anti- 
quity, eſpecially what related ro his own 
country, wherein he was encouraged by 
William earl of Pembroke. March 2, 1547, 
he, with ſeveral others, received the ho- 
nour of knighthood from the hands of 
Edward Seymour. He lived to ſee the 
catholick religion reſtored under queen 
Mary, and died fometime in her _y 
His works are, 

1. Fides Hiftorie Britanice, f in 1 twenty- 
ben Books, wherein he attacks Nabu 
Vergil. | 
2. Defenſio Reg is Arthuri. i 

3. Hiſtoriæ Britannica defenfio. A work 
left unfiniſhed by the author, anno 1553, 
publiſhed afterwards by his ſon Richard 
Price, D. D. in 470. 1573. 

4. A Deſcription of Cambria. Finiſhed 
| by Humphrey Lloyd, publiſhed by David 
Lloyd, I 4 5 again 1663. 
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AxTICLE II. 


Lives of Gentlemen, conic ©! 


ppc pbrey Arundel, eſq; (t) a perſon of 
great note and power in Cornwal, 
He Headed the Devotſbire inſurrection; 
and, being taken priſoner, was conveyed 
to London, where he was hanged. and 
quartered, Fanuary 257, 1550, together | 
with Mr. Holmes, Mr. M inſlom, and Mr. 
Berry, vt actors in the unn 


mot ion. 


* 


Thomas Sternbold 0 1), a gentleman be- 
longing to the robes, in the reigns of 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI. He died in 
the — 2 He was both a poet and 

cording to the taſte of thoſe 
times, — ſhewed his abilities in that 
way upon David's: Pſalms, ſeveral where- 
of he turned into: verſe, and ſer them to 


| mulick ; the reſt were ee, . in 


2 7 Zeig, * Grand, Hiſt du Diomee, Aub. Wee, 
A. Oxon. c. 5 
z) Anth. Weed, Athen. Oxon. p. 100, 
0 þ ) Fohn Stow, Chron. p. ons 


1 nth. Wed, Hthen, Gone... 
(A, Fohn Stow, Chron, p. 603. 
) Helin, Hit. of the Reform. 
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born at King ſbr 
becoming a ſtudent in Oxford, anno 19 17. 
compleated the degree of A. M. as a mem- 


Book II. EDw. VI. Art. III. Gentlemen, &c. 
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the ſame manner, by Jobn Hopkins and 
William Whittingham. It was thought fit 
to have theſe performances ſung publickly 
in the reformed churches; and what ſtill 
gave them more credit, they are joined, 
by way of appendix, to the common 
prayer. The reformers had a precedent 


for this kind of church ſervice, from the 
example of Clement Marat, a French 
gentleman, a Calviniſt, who had lately 
performed as much in the French lan- 


uage. However, Dr. Heylin would not 


have the world to think, that theſe lay 
compoſitions are ſo very authentick as ſome, 


perhaps, may take them to be: They 
« are not, ſays he (m), part of the liturgy; 
but as the puritan faction grew in 


ſtrength and confidence, they prevailed 
© ſo far, in moſt places, to thruſt the Te 


Deum, the Benedifius, the Magnificat, 
and the Nunc dimittis, quite out of the 
© church, to make way for theſe new 
< compolitions. __ 


David Tolley (n), ſometimes written 


Talley, in Latin Tauleus, or Tavilegus, was 


idge in Devonſhire; and 


ber of St. Mary's-ba/l, in the year 1525. 


He was ſome time profeſſor of humanity 


in the univerſity, and eſteemed upon ac- 


count of his ſkill in the Latin and Greek, 
About 1547, he ſtands recorded as a 


member of Chrift-church. Afterwards pro- 


ceeding in phyſick, he took degrees in 
that faculty, and became an eminent 


practitioner, He ſeems to have gone all 
the lengths of Hwy VIII. and Ea- 
ward VI's reign ; inſomuch, that John 


Bale, in a certain manuſcript, tiles him 


Malleus Papiſtarum; but that character 
being omitted in Bale's printed works, anno 


1559, tis ſuppoſed he tack d about. His 


wor ks ar E. x : iN 
1. Progymnaſmata Grammatice Grace, 


for the uſe of Edward VI. 


2. Grammatica Regia. 
3. Themata Homer... 


Yobn Beckinſal (o), or Beckinſau, born 


at Broadchalk in Wiltſhire, ſecond ſon of 
Fobn | Beckingsal of Hartley-Weſpel in | Lond. 1554. 


Hampſhire, but axially deſcended from 
the Beckingsals of Beckingsal in Lancaſhire. 
He was educated at Wincheſter ſchoal ; 
from whence being removed to New col- 


lege in Oxford, he was admitted fellow, 


in 1520, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in all 
parts of academical learning, but moſt 
eſpecially in the Greek tongue. He was 
carried away with the ſtream, in the op- 
poſitions that were made againſt the ſee of 
Rome, during the reigns of Henry VIII. 
and Eduard VI. but recovered himſelf 
under queen Mary. He read the Greet 


leſſon for a while in the univerſity of 


Paris, ſome part of Edward VIT's reign ; 
and, towards the latter end of his days, 
retiring to Sherborn in Hampſhire, he died 
there, anno 1559, in December. The only 
work that appears with his name is, 

De ſupremo & abſoluto Regis Imperio, 
Lond. S vo. 1546, again, Francof. 1621, 


Joan Knell (p), alias Butcher, or Jean 
of Kent, being convicted of ſeveral here- 
tical opinions, eſpecially for denying that 
Chriſt took fleſh of the bleſſed virgin 
Mary, was burnt at a ſtake in Smrithfeld, 


May 2, 1550. 


George Paris (q), a Datchman, burnt at 


a ſtake in Smithfield, April 24, 1551. He 


denied the divinity of our bleſſed Saviour. 
Tis faid, this fort of executions was very 


diſpleaſing to king Edward VI. 


Jobn Proctor (r), born in Samer ſerſpire, 
became a ſcholar of Corpus-Chriſti col- 


lege in Oxford, January 1536. After- 


| wards being a member of All. ſouls college, 


and M. A. he was admitted fellow, at the 
ſame time with John Watſon biſhop of 
Wincheſter. He was much delighted in 
teaching youth, and was, for ſeveral years, 
the chief maſter. of Tunbridge ſchool, be- 
ing alive in the year 1555. Rapbael 


Holingshed makes uſe of his works, calling 
him William . Proffor. This ingenious 


ſchoolmaſter was author of the following 


Pieces. . ban res 
I. The Fall of the late Arian, Lond. 


8. 1549. 


2. The Hiſtory of Mats Rebellion, | 


2 
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) Heylin, Hiſt. of the Reform. | 

(n) Jab. Bale, de Script. majoris Britann. cent. 9. vum. 
52. Dr. Pitts, de illuſt. Angl. Script. Athen, Oxon. c. 

(e Leland in Encom. p. 91. Offic. Armig. Lond. Reg. 
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C. fol. 726. Dr. Pitts, de a/luft. Angl. Script. 
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Ralph Ratcliff (s), deſcended from an 
ancient family in the north of England; 
and, being ſent to Oxford, was admitted 
into Brazen-noſe college, ſoon after the 
foundation. Having made himſelf maſter 
of the claſſicks, they became his chief de- 
light and employment the remainder of 
his life; to which purpoſe, on the diſſolu- 
tion of a convent of Carmelites at Hitchin 
in Hertfordſhire, anno 1538, he obtained 
the fite of that. place, where he laid the 
foundation of a famous ſchool, and erected 
a ſtage in one of the lower rooms, for the 
exhibition of plays, orations, poems, and 
other publick exerciſes. The project was 
reliſhed fo well, that, in a little time, his 
houſe was frequented by a great number 
of youths of the firſt rank. This employ- 
ment proved no leſs gainful than com- 
mendable; for, at his death, which hap- 
pened not long after 1553, he left a very 
plentiful eſtate to his deſcendents, one of 
hom was fir Edward Ratchff of Hitchin, 
in the reign of king James I. His works 
are, 

1. Dives and Lazarus, a Comedy. 
2. Patient Griſald, a Comedy. 

3. Friendſhip of Titus and Gefppus, a 
Comedy. SY 55 
4. Chaucer's Mælibeus, a Comedy. 

5. Jobs Afflictions, a Tragedy. | 

6. Delivery of Suſannah from the Elders. 

7. The Burning of Sodom. 

8, Pugna Nominis & Verbi. 

9. De Puerorum Inſtitutione. 
10. Epiſtolæ ad Tyrones. 
11. Epigrammata. 


Alban Hill (t), born in Wales; having 
laid a good foundation of academical 
learning in Oxford, he went abroad, and 
took degrees in phyſick. He was after- 
wards an eminent praQtitioner in London, 
"where he died, December 26, 1559, and 
was buried in St. Albans, Wood-ftreet, in 
London. His intimacy with Dr. Edward 
"Wooten, and the commentaries he pub- 
[liſhed upon Galen, are mentioned as tokens 
.of his parts and merit. LETS 


Thomas Phayer (u), born in Pembroke- 
- ſhire.” After an academical education a- 


1 
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mong the Oxonians, he applied himſelf to 
the law in Lincoln Inn; then, returning 
again to the univerſity, he proceeded in 
the phyſick line, and took degrees in that 
faculty. He made a conſiderable figure 
the latter end of Henry VIIT's reign, and 


where he practiſed with good ſucceſs, 
and died ſoon after, Auguſt, in the year 
1560. By way of amuſement, he now 
and then ſpent ſome leiſure hours in poetry, 
and publiſhed ſeveral pieces very well ap- 
proved of. Sir Thomas Chaloner, a noted 
Latin poet of thoſe days, highly excols 
him, both for his ſkill in phyſick and 
poetry. Among his phyſical . 
he treats at large of the nature of peſtilen- 


occaſion was offered in his time, in the 
ſweating ſickneſs; an account whereof is 
thus delivered by John Stow (x): The 
* 15th of April, the infectious ſweating 
* ſickneſs began ar Shrewſbury, which 
* ended not in the north part of England, 


until the end of September. In this ſpace, 


© what number died, it cannot be well ac- 
© counted; but certain it is, that in Lon- 
don, in few days, 960 gave up the ghoſt. 
© It began in London the gth of Fuly, and 
« the 12th of Fulf it was moſt vehement; 
which was ſo terrible, that the people, 
being in beſt health, were ſuddenly taken, 
and dead in twenty-four hours, or twelve, 
or leſs, for lack of {kill in guiding them 
in their ſwear. And it is to be noted, that 


on men, and thoſe alſo of the beſt age, 
as between thirty and forty years; few 
women, nor children, nor old men, died 
thereof. Sleeping in the beginning was 
preſent death: for, if they were ſuffered 


a a M R «„ a & & „ 


© they never ſpoke after, nor had any 
knowledge, but when they awakened fell 
into pangs of death. This was a terrible 
« time in London; for many a one loſt ſud- 
« denly his friends by the ſwear, and his 
) money by the proclamation. Seven 
«< honeſt houſholders did ſup together; and 
© before eight of the clock next morning 
fix of them were dead. They that were 


) Fobn Bale, cent. 8. num. 98. Auth. Wood, Athen. 


Oxon. 
{t) John Bale, cent. 9. num. 38. Alben. Oxon. 
1) Jab. Pitts, de illuft. Anl. Script. Athen. Onon. 
Offic. Prerog. Cant. in Regiſt. Loftes. Q. 23. Sir Thomas 
Chaloner, de illuft. quorundam Encomiis, Lond. 1579. 


(3) The 17th of Aiguſt, the ſhilling, which, of late, 
was _ down to nine-pence, was called down to ſix- 
"pence, the groat to two-pence, the half groat to one penny, 

the penny-to an half-penny. John Stow above. OT. 


| (*) Fohn Stow, Chron. p. 605. in the year 1550. 


| taken 


ſeveral years afterwards, He reſided 
chiefly at Kilgarran in Pembrokeſhire, 


tial diſtempers, of which a very tragical 


this mortality fell chiefly, or rather only 


to ſleep but half a quarter of an hour, 
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for the Body. Publiſhed by Henry Holland, 


from the French into Engliſh, Loud. 8 uo. 
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taken with full ſtomachs ſcaped hardly. 
This ſickneſs followed Engli/hmen as well 
« within the realm as in ſtrange countries. 
« Wherefore this nation was much afeared 
© of it, and, for the time, began to repent 
and remember God; bur, as the diſeaſe 
© relented, the devotion decayed. The firſt 
week died in London 800 perſons.” Some 
perſons are pleaſed to obſerve, that tho 
infectious diſtempers may be aſcribed to 
natural cauſes, yet the hand of divine 
juſtice is often employed upon the oc- 
caſion, to puniſh ſome flaming offence the 


people have been guilty of; and moſt eſpe- 


cially when the particulars are ſo remark- 
able as they were in the preſent caſe. 
Some have alſo made bold to pry a little 
farther into the ſecret management of pro- 
vidence, in regard of Engliſomen, who firſt 
began to be viſited with the ſymptoms of 
this diſtemper, when they were diſpoſing 
themſelves for a defection from the uni- 
verſal church. The works of Dr. Phayer 
are, 3 EL, 
1. Of the Nature of Wits; which ſome 
aſcribe to the great lawyer Fitgberbert. 
2. Exemplars of common Places; or, 

Book of Precedents. a 
3. A goodly brief Treatiſe of the Peſti- 
lence, with the Cauſes, Signs, and Cures 
of the ſame, Lond. 8 vo. 1544, 1546. 
4. A Declaration of the Veins of Man's 
Body, and to what Diſeaſes and Infirmities 
the Opening of every one of them do ſerve. 

Publiſhed with the former, 1544. 
F. A Book of the Diſeaſes of Children. 
Publiſhed with the two former, anno 1544. 
6. Remedies, or Preſcriptions of Phyſick 


1603. | 
7. The Regimen of Life. A tranſlation 


1544, 1546. | | 

1 N fo. Books of Virgil's Aneis, tranſ- 
lated into Engliſb, with the tenth un- 
finiſhed. The whole twelve continued 
and. publiſhed by Thomas Twyne, phyſi- 
eian, 1884. i 


Nicholas Brigham (2), born at or near to 
Caverſham' in Oxfordſhire, tho originally 
deſcended from the Brighams in Yorkſhtre. 
He received his education at Harts-ball in 


TIF 


of the inns of courr. Having a natural 
genius for poetry, he ſported away fome of 


ly laying that paſſion aſleep, he followed 
the more uſeful ſtudies of law and hiſtory. 
However, the regard he had for poetry, 
and particularly for fir Geoffrey Chaucer's 
memory, engaged him to be at the ex- 
pence of beautifying the monument of that 
celebrated perſon, in the year 1556, and 
removing it to a more conſpicuous place, 
in Weſtminſter church, as we now find it. 
Mr. Brigham died in his prime, in Decem- 
ber, i559, leaving behind him only a taſte 
of what a longer life might have been ca- 
pable of, viz. | 

1. De Venationibus Rerum memorabilium, 
A collection from whence John Bale took 
ſeveral materials for his Hiſtory de Script. 

2. Memoirs, by way of Diary, in twelve 
Books. | 
3. Miſcellaneous Poems, 


Leyſon Griffyth (a), educated in Oxford, 
where he took the degree of doctor of the 
civil law, January 24, 1532, and was 
afterwards choſen principal of St. Eg- 
mund -hall. Upon the grand debate in 
Edward VI's reign, concerning the depri- 
vation of biſhop Gardiner, Dr. Griſhytb, 
Jointly with Dr. John Oliver, were ap- 
pointed to argue the caſe againſt him. 
When queen Mary obtained the crown, 
he tack d about, and ſhewed himſelf a 
zealous catholick; an inſtance whereof 
he gave, when Robert Farrar, biſhop of 
St. David's, was burnt at a ſtake, Dr. 
Griffyth at that time being high ſheriff of 
Caermarthenſhire. His behaviour on that 
occaſion is remembered by John Fox, with 
his uſual acrimony. He died in the year 


1555 1 7 


k Fohn Heywood (b), born in London, e- 


ducated in Broadgate-hall in Oxford, for- 
merly a celebrated nurſery for learning in 
that univerſity. The methods and reftrainc 
of the ſchools not being agreeable co his 
gay temper, he quitted an academical life, 
and going to London, had no occafion to 
take much pains to introduce himſelf to 


court, nature having beſtowed upon him 
very extraordinary qualifications to make 


„6 ( RT — _ 


himſelf acceptable in converſation. He had 
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(=) Job. Bale, dr Script. majoris Brit. Dr. Pitts, Anth. 
(4) * Fox, Acts and Monuments. Athen. Oxon. 
(4) 5 


. Pitts, de illuft. Angl. Script. Anth. Wood, Athen, Oxon. 
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the advantage of a polite court to en- 
courage him: for as king Henry VIII. was 
bimſelf a perſon of a good taſte, ſo all that 
were about him endeavoured to favour 
wit and ingenuity. This put Mr. Hey- 
wood upon giving vent to his humorous 
vein, and entertaining them with farces, 
poems, epigrams, and all ſorts of witty 
conceits, which gave general content; 
eſpecially fir Thomas More, a good judge 
of ſuch kind of merit, was a great ad- 
mirer of his witty repartees. In Ed- 
ward VT's reign he withdrew himſelf 
from court, and in a little time left the 
kingdom, together with his whole family. 
For tho the age he lived in did not pro- 
duce a more jocoſe gentleman, yet no man 
was more ſteddy and ſerious, as to the eſ- 
ſentials of religion; and he was reſolved 
to put himſelf out of the occaſion of coun- 
tenancing the new ſchemes that were then 


ſetting a foot. He took up his reſidence 


at Macklin in Brabant, where he continued 
till queen Mary aſcended the throne. Then, 
returning into England, he was as accept- 
able at court, as he had formerly been in 
Henry VIII's reign. Queen Mary was ſo 
taken with him, that ſhe often admitted 


him into her preſence, purpoſely to un- 
bend her mind, and give it ſome relaxa- 


tion, by his agreeable converſation. Upon 
her deceaſe, he once more left the king- 
dom, and, retiring to his old place of reſi- 
dence Macklin, ended his days there, about 
the year 1565. Mr. Heywood was a noted 
poet, according to the taſte of thoſe days, 
and is reputed to be the parent of our Eng- 


liſd epigtammatiſts, as well as a great im- 
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prover of the ſtage, as to comedy and farce ; 
and tho' he was far from being a critick, 
in any ſort of literature, yet his genius in 


expoſing the follies and corruptions of the 
age was ſo extraordinary, that he generally 


came off with ſucceſs and applauſe. Several 
have taxed him with carrying his humour 
too far, againſt churchmen and the religious 
orders in particular. A very acceptable to- 
pick in thoſe days, when the fairy were 
gaping at church-lands, and made uſe of 
all forts of ſtratagems to depreciate the ſa- 


cerdotal character; and Mr. Heywood be- 


ing more intent upon paſtimes than poli- 
eicks, and not foreſeeing the conſequences, 


was eaſily drawn into the ſnare : tho' aftet- 


wards he was far from being pleaſed wirh 
the liberty he had taken. His works are, 
I. A Play called the four PPs, viz. a 
Palmer, Pardoner, Poticary, and Pedlar. 
2. Of Love, a Play. | 
3. Of Weather, a Play. 


4. Between John the Huſband and 7:4 


the Wife, a Play. 
5. Between the Pardoner and Frier, the 
Curate and Neighbour Pratt. 
6. Of Gentleneſs and Nobilicy, a Play. 
7. The Pinner of Wakefield, a Comedy. 
8. Philatas, a Comedy. | 


9. Engliſh Proverbs in Verſe, 2 parts, 


470. | . 
10. Three hundred Epigrams upon 300 
Proverbs. - k 5 
11. Four hundred Epigrams. 
12. Five hundred Epigrams, 40. 1598. 
13. Six hundred Epigrams, 470. 1 598. 
14. The Spider and the Fly, 470. 15 56. 


— 


ARTICLE IV. 


Lives of Biſhops. 


- 


Tana Cranmer (c), deſcended from a 
4 family of good account in Notting- 


hamphire ; and, Dew ſent to Cambridge for 
education, became fellow of Jeſus college. 
This preferment he kept, till ſuch time 
that, his marriage with an inn-keeper's 
daughter being diſcovered, he was, accord- 


ing to the rules of the houſe, obliged to 


part with it. After his wife's death, he 


was again received into the college, ap- 


plied himſelf earneſtly to his ſtudies, enter d 
into orders, and, at length, became doctor 
of divinity. He made no appearance in 


the world, till the controverſy about the 
divorce was ſet a-foot, which he was ac- 


cidentally engaged in, by throwing out 
ſome words in favour of it, and upon that 
admitted chaplain into ſir Thomas Bullen 


— — — — — * 
5 * 


(c) Godwin of Engle Biſhops, Heylin, Hiſt, of the Reform. Collier, Ecel. Hiſt, Fuller, Echard, Se. 


family, 
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family, who recommended him to the 
king, as a perſon zealous for the cauſe, 
and not unqualified to be an agent. After- 
wafds being employed in that affair, both 
at Rome and in Germany, he acquitted 
himſelf to ſatisfaction. Upon the death of 


William Warbam archbiſhop of Canter- 
| bury, he was promoted to that ſee, and 


was conſecrated March 3o, 1533 ; and, not 
long after, was appointed by the king to 
call an aſſembly, were he fate as judge, 
and pronounced ſentence for the divorce. 
His converſation with the Lutherans in 
Germany had given him a tincture of 
their doctrine, which he endeavoured to 
conceal all the reign of king Henry VIII. 
yet not ſo, but he was very much ſuſpected, 
and ſometimes threatened with proſecu- 
tion, upon account of his heterodoxy. 
He had already taken a wife in Germany, 
and ſhewed his inclinations, by oppoſing 
the ſix-article act, and daily entertaining 
in his houſe ſuch as affected novelties in 
religion. But in Edward VT's reign he 
pulled off the maſk, ſet heartily to what 
was called reforming, took the liberty to 
alter the doctrine and diſcipline of the 
church, before things were ordered in a 
parliamentary way ; and, among ſeveral 
others, deſtroyed the ſettlement made by 
act of parliament in the late reign, which 
was made void in favour of the houſe of 
Suffolk, When Edward VI. died, beſides 


what he had practiſed in conjunction with 


ſeveral others, againſt queen Mary, he 
publiſhed a declaration of a very perni- 
cious tendency. * (a) This declaration of 
the archbiſhop was penn'd with great 
« vehemence and ruggedneſs of expreſſion. 
Indeed his zeal feems to have tranſported 
him too far And therefore, after a 
Vong and ſerious debating his offence by 
the whole board, it was thought conve- 
* nient, that, as well for the treaſon 
committed by him, againſt the queen's 
© majeſty, as for the aggravating the ſame 
his offence, by ſpreading ſeditious bills, 
and moving tumults, to the diſquiet of 


c 


the ſtate, he ſhould be committed to the 


Tower, there to remain, or be referred 
to juſtice, or farther ordered as ſhall 
« ſtand with the queen's pleaſure. Ac- 
cordingly he was committed September 8, 
1553, where he remained till September 12, 
1555, that he was brought to his trial at 


Oxford, and condemned to be burnt ar a 
ſtake, as a relapſed and obſtinate heretick. 
After his condemnation, great pains was 
taken to bring him back to the faich of his 
anceſtors; which, at laſt, was effected, 
(e) And he who had reſiſted almoſt three 
* years, was, at laſt, overcome; and human 


.© infirmity, the fear of death, and hopes 


given him, prevailed with him to ſign a 
© recantation of all former opinions, con- 
* cluding it with a proteſtation, that he 
© had done it freely only for the diſcharge 
© of his conſcience, However, when he 
underſtood that this proteſtation was not 
ſerviceable, in order to fave his life, bur 
only that he might be brought to a ſenſe 
of his duty, and die a member of that 
church in which he had been baptized and 
educated, he fell back again, and revok'd 
his recantation. When notice was given 
him, that he was to die, Dr. Cole was 
ordered to preach a ſermon upon the. oc- 
caſion. He ſumm'd up all the miſbehaviours 


of the archbiſhop's life; that by his con- 


trivance and perſuaſion the whole nation 
had been involved in endleſs miſeries; that 


he divorced queen Catharine, and caſt a 


blemiſh upon her iſſue and family; that 
he had figned away the crown from queen 
Mary, in a very inſulting and abuſive 
manner; that he had ſold the church, 
and enſlaved the ſacerdotal dignity to the 
ſecular power; that he had been frequent- 
ly guilty of ſcandalous hypocriſy in the 
great concern of religion; that he had been 
a conſtant encourager of ſchiſmaticks, he- 
reticks, and rebels: in a word, that he had 
been a ſtupendious violater of all laws, both 
human and divine. When he was broughc 
to the ſtake, which was March 1, 1556, 
tis reported, that he firſt thruſt his hand | 
into the fire, in deteſtation, as they ſay, of 
his hypocritical ſubſcription to the doctrine 
of the church of Rome. (/) Tis alſo 
© reported by ſome of our hiſtorians, that 
his heart was found whole, after his body 
was burnt to aſhes. Bur the truth of this 
relation may be queſtioned ; for Fox, 
who never omits any thing for the ad- 
vantage of thoſe who ſuffered, ſays no- 
thing of this wonderful circumſtance.” 
As to the character archbiſhop Cranmer 
has left behind him, tis a difficult matter 
for an hiſtorian, who aims at impartiality, 
to do him juſtice. He is look'd upon to 
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be the chief pillar, and grand promoter 
of the reformation. This has ſo intereſted 
many proteſtants in his behalf, that they 
are not to be heard without caution. On 
tho other hand, the catholicks, repreſent- 
ing him to be the origin of all the ca- 
lamities lately befallen to the church in 
England, may be ſuſpected of partiality 
in his disfavour. Allowances are to be 
made on both fides. In the mean time 
J ſhall ſay little or nothing of him, but 
what thoſe of his own party have been 
pleaſed to obſerve in him. g) Several 
< proteſtants, who compared ancient and 
modern times, did not only liken him 
© to. Chryſoftome, Ambroſe, and Auſtin, the 
« glories of the church in the fourth and 
fifth ceaturies, but to the more imme- 
< diate” followers of the apoſtles Ignatius, 
< Polycarp, and Cyprian. Now many 
will be apt to think this a high ſtrain 
of panegyrick, conſidering the ſeveral blots 
that are found in his life, which are in- 
conſiſtent with the character they beſtow 
upon him. St. Chryſoſtume treated monks 
that deſerted their monaſteries, as vow- 
breakers, and abandoned wretehes. Sr. 
Ambroſe ſupported: the dignity of the 
facerdocat character, by excommunication, 
and oppoſed even the emperor himſelf, 
where the doctrine and liberties: of the 
church were attack d. St. Augnſtine con- 
ſtantly appeal'd to the authority of the 
church, in all the diſputes he had with 
the Pelagians, Manicl æans, Donatiſis, &c. 
and never would allow of any innova- 


tions, or pretended reformations, by the 


authority of any national ſy nod, or ſepa- 
rate communion; and as for St. Ignatius, 
Polycarp, and Cyprian, we never read that 
they took the liberties that Cranmer did, 
of rebelling againſt the ſupreme powers, 
diſſembling their religion, to ſay nothing 
of- his miſcarriages in private fle; upon 
all which occaſions, Cranmer's character 


is the very reverſe of thoſe ancient fa- 


thers of the primitive ages. He ſet open 
the monaſtery gates, gave the religious 
liberty to break their vows, and rove about 
at pleaſure; He never was known to 
oppoſe the tyrannical proceedings of king 
Henry VIII. but on the · contrary went 
along with him in perſecuting to death 
both proteſtants and catholicks. He had 


no regard to the authority of the uni- 
verſal church, but eſtabliſned an indepen- 


dent national clergy in oppoſition to it. 


J will not mention what is reported of 
him, in regard of private life, which per- 
haps might be the ſuggeſtions of his 
profeſſed enemies; but the publick miſ- 
carriages of his life, taken notice of by 
proteſtants themſelves, may queſtionleſs 
be conſider d as the ingredients of his 
true character. They charge him with 
diſſimulation, in regard of religion, and 
give ſeveral inſtances of it, viz. At his 
conſecration he made a private diſclaim 
of the authority of the fee of Rome, tho 
outwardly he acknowledged his ſubmiſſion 
to it. He went all the lengths of the 
court in the ſix- article act, and pro- 


ſecuted thoſe that diſobey d ir, tho' all 


the while he was himſelf of a contrary 
opinion. He agreed to all the alterations 
made in the common prayer. He ſung 
a maſs ad requiem publickly, for the ſoul 
of Francis I. king of France, and offer d 
to do the ſame, as tis ſaid (after that 
practice was laid aſide in the new mo- 
delled common prayer) for the ſoul of 


king Edward VI. () For in the be- 


« ginning of queen Mary's reign Dr. Thorn- 
den reported, that archbiſhop Cranmer 
did offer to fing the maſs ad requiem 
© at the burial of king Edward VI. ei- 
© ther before the queen, or at St. Paul's 
church. This to nettled archbiſhop 
© Cranmer, that in his anger he called 
* him a falſe, flattering, lying monk. 
Again: his diſſimulation was notorious in 
ſubſcribing to the articles of the catho- 


lick faith after ſentenee of condemnation, 


freely, cordially, and without compulſion, 
as he declared, and yet afterwards re- 
voking his ſubſcription, and owning he 
did it upon a temporal motive: (i) He 


eſuffer d himſelf, ſays Dr. Heylin, to be 


« prevail'd upon ſo far, as to ſign the 
© writing, in Which were briefly com- 
« prehended the chief points of the doctrine 
© deftnded in the church of Rome.” Then 
in regard of the blefſed ſacrament, he 
was altogether -inconfiſtent with himſelf, 
both in opinion and practice. (4) Bur- 
© net obſerves, in the book call'd, The 
« Neceffary Erudition, &c. , publiſhed by 


the king in the year 1543, tranſub- 
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« ſtantiation was fully aſſerted: and yet 
this book was ſubſcribed by Cranmer. 
If therefore Cranmer believed conſub- 


ſtantiation, or no bodily preſence, he muſt 
have been, when he ſubſcribed tranſub- 
ſtantiation, a perſon of a ſcandalous con- 

ſcience: which is too hard a reflexion 


upon him. But let his belief be what 
you will concerning Chriſt's preſence in 


the bleſſed ſacrament, tis certain he ap- 


pear'd in defence of the catholick doctrine, 
upon the remarkable * with Lambert 
upon that ſubject: (/) The king him- 


« ſelf being the opponent, and Lambert 


the anſwerer; and where his: highneſs 
was worſted, or wearied, archbiſhop 
Cranmèr ſupply'd his place; arguing, 


tho civilly, yet ſtrongly, againſt the 


truth of his on private judgment. 
I ſee not, therefore (continues my Au- 
« thor) what can be ſaid in Cranmer's 
© behalf, ſave only that I verily hope, 
and ſtedfaſtly believe that he craved 
God's 'pardon.” This famous reformer, 
and archbiſhop, was no more ſtedfaſt in 
his opinion concerning church-govern- 
ment. (m) He makes the government 
of the church, and the functions of the 
< hierarchy, altogether precarious, and en- 
< tirely depending on the pleaſure of the 
civil magiſtrate, Theſe Eraſtian te- 
« nets, as they are now call'd, were quite 
« different from a paper ſigned by him 
« ſome years ſince. 'Tis called a decla- 


ration of the functions, and divine in- 


« ſtirurion of biſhops and prieſts. Here 
the independency of the church, in 
< matters purely ſpiritual, is maintain'd 
without ambiguity and reſerve. In 
theſe, and many other particulars, I never 
yet could meet with any proteſtant wri- 
ter, that was able to make even a to- 
lerable apology for their archbiſhop. But 
on the contrary, ſome of em ſtile him 
rather a deſtroyer, than a reformer of the 
church; and ſay, he pluck d up the very 
roots of it, to plant it afterwards upon 
a lay-ſtock. Should I, after all, ſum up 
that heap of accuſations: which Mr. (u) 


Prynn laid up againſt him, it would ap- 
pear that catholicks are far more mode- 


rate in their reflexions upon him, than 
moſt of the proteſtants. This gentleman 
makes him, 1. perjur'd ; 2. cruel in burn- 


6 


ing the profeſſors of the goſpdl; g. ãu- 
thor of all the calamities of He VIIIS 
reign 5 4-2 e the church a 
grand hypocrite; 6. an apoſtate a re- 
bel, Ive! "I the whole, he a 2 — 
upon nine articles, which Mr. Run ist at 
a loſs how to reply to, giving up che 
moſt of em; eſpecially the ſeconid, where- 
by he is charged with the death off Lam- 
bert and Frytb. (o) This indeed, Jays 
Fuller, cannot be denied I will 
© leave him to ſink or fwim by! himſelf, 
vhere he was guilty, only adding in 
many things, we: offend all. „After this 
I perſuade myſelf, that if any one is 
diſpoſed to mention archbiſhop- Crunmer. 
ſo as to give him a place among the 
ancient prelates of the church, it cannot 
be upon account of any reſemblance, hut 
only by way of foil, to ſer forth the beauty 
of thoſe worthy perſons. However, it 
muſt be own'd, Cranmer was a man of 
merit in the eye of his prince, who ac- 
knowledged, that he had received more 
ſatisfaction and pleaſure from him, than 
from all mankind beſides. But if all this 
amounted to no more than being an in- 
ſtrument in a bloody and tyrannical reign, 
no one ought to be very ambitious to 
have their church built upon ſuch a foun- 
dation. ti Hz Fro $DTEWTH!) 


Robert Holgate (p), educated in the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of D. D. He was one of the order 
of Gilbertins, or monks of Sempringbam, 
and being prior of Wotton in Yorkſhire, 
upon the diſſolution, he ſurrender'd it to the 
commiſſioners, December 9, 1540, After- 
wards he obtained a benefice in Lincoln- 
ſhire, which he was obliged to quit, upon 
account of ſome diſpute he had with ſir 
Francis Aſkew, Then, going up to London, 
he found means to be introduced to court; 
and as he was a pan: of merit, accord- 
ing to the taſte of thoſe times, he was 
made one of the king's chaplains. It 
was not long before he was promoted to 


the ſee of Landaff, and from thence, was 


tranſlated to York, January 16, 1544. 
He made no ſcruple to run into all 
the meaſures of the court, in the fol- 
lowing reign of Edward VI. and lait hold 


of that part of the indulging doctrine, 
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Fuller, Ch. Hiſt. B. 15 229. x 
n) Collier, Ecel. Hiſt. vd. 2. B. 3. p. 198. 


(=) Prynn, Antipathy of Prelacy and Monarchy, p. 13 1. 
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which. allowed the clergy the liberty of 
Aking wives. But it ſeems Holgate went 


too far in the practice, and made bold 


to'take another man's wife, and was pro- 
ſecured that account by her huſband, 
one: Mr. Narman. For this, and ſeveral 


ether 'offences, he was confined. a year 


and a half in the Tower of London, and 


at laſt deprived in queen Mary's reign. 


'The writers of his ſtory, being willing 


to draw a vail over ſome parts of his 


life, only tell us, (5 That Holgate 
t archbiſhop of Tort was committed to 


the Tower, for hainous offences, with- 


out naming what the crimes were. It 
© muſt be confeſſed, this prelate was not 


of the moſt unblemiſhed reputation 
Tis not improbable: therefore, this might 
© be one of his hainous offences for which 
he was impriſoned. He died in the year 


15566 ; 


- William Rugg (r) ſon of William Rugg 
of North=Repps, upon which account he 
is ſometimes called Repps. 
education in the univerſity of Cambridge, 
where he- took the degree of D.D. and 
was in good efteem for his parts and learn- 
ing. He rs to have been a Benadictin 
monk; and, being abbot of Hulm, was 
afterwards conſecrated biſhop of Norwzch, 
in June 1536. He fate there fourteen 
years, reſigned his ſee in 1549, and died 
September 21, 1550. By all circumſtances, 
he ſeems to have humour d the times as to 


Ais religion. 


be Skip (i), educated in Cambridge, 
D. D. and archdeacon of Dorſet. Being 
afterwards promoted to the ſee of Hereford, 
he was confirmed in that dignity by king 
Henry VIII. November 9, 1539. He ran 
all the lengths of that and the following 
reign, and died at his houſe in London, 
called Mountha/?, the Jatcer end of 1551. 


Robert Wakemen (H, born in Worcefter- 
hire; and, being a Benedictin monk, was 
educaced in Gloceſfer hall or college in 
Oord, among thoſe of his order. He 
aſterwrurds became abbot of Tewkfbury in 


he: 


s, upon the diſſolution, and 


| was conſeerated the firſt biſhop of Gloceſter, 


He had his 


which he ſurrendered to the 


September 20, 1541; 'where he fate eight 
years, dying in the beginning of December, 


1549. His religion, like that of, many 


others, ſate eaſy upon him. In his life- 
time he had erected a tomb for himſelf, in 
the abbey church of Tew}ſbury : but ſeems 
to have been buried at Wormington, or 
rather at Frothampton, where he had a ſeac 
and private chapel. e 


Fobn Poynet (u), born in Kent, brought 
up in king's college in Cambridge. He 
went through the ſeveral ſtages of learning 
with great applauſe, and, at length, was 
made D. D. He was an univerſal ſcholar, 
a good Grecian and Latiniſt, and well ac- 
quainted with ſeveral modern languages. 
His ſkill in the mechanick way made him 
known to king Henry VIII. whom he pre- 
ſented with a clock full of curioſities: and 
ſome ſermons, he preached before king 
Edward VI. which diſcovered an uncom- 
mon zeal for the reformation, were the 


occaſion of his being preferred to the ſce of 


Rocheſter, to which he was conſecrated 
June 26, 1550, being not long after tranſ- 


lated to V incheſter. In the ſucceeding reign 


of queen Mary, he was obliged to -leave 


England, for treaſonable practices: for he 


not only encouraged N yat's rebellion, but 
perſonally appeared in the field, againſt the 
queen and government. He died at Stra/- 


burg in Germany, April 11, 1556, being 


ſcarce forty years of age. 


Thomas Goodrick (x) was doctor either 
of law, or of divinity, of the univerſity of 
Cambridge; and, being well qualified for 


publick buſineſs, was often ſent abroad to 


tranſact affairs in behalf of king Henry VIII's 
pretenſions concerning the divorce, &c. for 
which ſervices he was rewarded with the 
ſee of Ely, receiving his conlecration April 
19, 1534, and held it fomewhar above 
twenty years. He died May 10, 1554, at 
Somerſham, where he lies buried, with an 
inſcription upon his tomb, which takes 
notice of his merits; particularly, that he 


had been employed abroad and at home, 


by two illuſtrious princes, both in civil and 
religious matters, and that he was lord 
chancellor of Engiand in Edward VI's 


(*) Fran. Godwin, Anth. Wood. 
(« ) Godwin of Exgljf Biſhops. Calber, Cc. 
(+) Holingshed, Gau ic. 


reign. 
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reign. To which we may add, that he | when he ſucceeded cardinal Pool in the ſee 


was one of thoſe that ſigned that treaſon- 
able letter ſent by Cranmer to queen Mary, 
in behalf of lady Jane Gray. 


Richard Cox (y), born in Buckingham- 
Hire, and brought up, for a while, in 
King's college in Cambridge; from whence 
he was invited, or rather made choice of 
by cardinal Wolſey, for planting his new 
ereted College in Oxford. When that 
noble deſign was ſomewhat at a ſtand, 
upon the cardinal's diſgrace, Mr. Cox re- 
moved to Eaton, where he became ſchool- 
maſter; and being well grayed for the 
employment, was afterwards advanced, and 
made one of prince Edward's tutors. By this 
means he quickly work'd his way to greater 
preferments, when that prince obtained the 


throne. He was made dean of Weſtminſter, 


chancellor of Oxford, and, as 'tis reported, 
one of the privy-counſel, and almonec to 
the king. Upon the acceſſion of queen 
Mary, ke retired into Germany, where he 
remained till her death; then, returning, 


he was placed in the fee of Ely, where he 
fate. above twenty-one years, dying July 


22, 158 1. In regard of church govern- 
ment, he was the chief man that ſtood 
up for the common prayer at Frankfort, 
where Jobn Knox, and others, were eſta- 
bliſhing the Caluiniſtical diſcipline, as 1 
ſhall obſerve in the next reign, when I give 
an account of thoſe matters. 


Matthew Parker (z), born in Norwich, 
Auguft 6, 1504, brought up in the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, where he became 


fellow of Corpus-Chriſti college. After- 


wards being chaplain to Ann Bullen, by 
her means he obtained his firſt preferment, 


which was to be dean, or chief ſuperior of 


the collegiate church of Stoke, Upon 
queen. Ann's death, he was continued as 
chaplain to Henry VIII. as alſo to Ed- 


ward. VI. and had ſeveral benefices and 


dignicies beſtowed upon him; among o- 
thers, the deanery of Lincoin, and maſter- 
ſhip of Corpus-Chrifti college, which he 
enjoyed till the ſecond year of queen Mary, 
when he was deprived of all his ſpirituali- 
ties, upon' account of his being married. 
He ſpent his days in privacy, till queen 
Elizabeth was eſtabliſhed on the throne, 
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of Canterbury. * (a) He was conſecrated, 
« ſays my author, December 17, 1550, by 
the biſhops that had lately been of Bath, 
Exeter, Chicheſter, and Bedford: iq wit, 
William Barlow, Miles Coverdale, Fobn 
© Scory, and Jobs Hodgeſtins ſuffragan of 
* Bedford. He held his ſee fifteen years 
and five months, dying, May 17, 1576. 
c 75 was buried in his chapel at Lam- 
© beth, * + 


William Barum (5), was ſome time a 
regular canon of the order of St. Auguſtin, 
in the monaſtery of St. Ofyrb in Eſex. 
He had been educated in Oxford, where, 
tis ſaid, he took the degree of doctor of 
divinity. He was afterwards made prior 
of Byſbam, near Maidenhead in Berkſhire ; 
and, under that title, was ſent on an am- 
baſſy into Scotland. He readily reſigned 
his monaſtery upon the diſſolution, and 
prevailed with many others to do the like. 
His firſt preferment, afterwards, was the 
epiſcopal ſee of St. Aſaphs, to which, as 
Anthony Wood re ports, he was conſecrated 
February 22, 1535, and had the tempo- 
ralities delivered to him the ad of the faid 
month ; bur there being no mention made 
of his conſecration, | in any regiſter, has 
rendered this timing of it very dubious. 
In the momh of April, 1536, he was 
tranſlated to St. Davids, and from thence 
to Bath and Wells, in the year 1547; at 
which time he diſcovered himſelf to be 
very zealous for che reformation. In the 
firſt of queen Mary's reign, being deprived, 
upon account of his marriage, he was, as 
ſome accounts tell us, perſuaded by biſhop 
Bonner, to conform to the old religion: 


but, however that was, he ſoon after fled 


over into Germany, where he temained 
till che queen's deceaſe; and, returning che 
beginning of queen Elizabeth, was placed 
in the ſee of Chicheſter, in December, 1559, 
and died in Auguſt, 1568. He had by his 
wife, Agatha Welleſbourne, five daughters, 
all married to biſhops; viz. 1. Ann, who, 
after. ſhe had buried her. firſt bufband, 
named Auſtin Bradbridge, of Chicheſter, 
ſome time fellow of New college in Oxford, 
married Herbert 2 biſhop of 
Hereford. 2. Elizabeth, wite of William 
Day dean of Windſor, afterward biſhop of 
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Wincheſter. 3. Margaret, wife of William | 


Overton biſhop of Litchfield. and Coventry. 
4. Frances, who, after ſhe had buried her firſt 
Huſband, named Matthew Parker, a younger 


ſon of Dr. Matthew Parker archbi ſhop of 


Canterbury, was married to Toby Matthew, 


who died archbiſhop of York. 5. Antonia, 


the wife of William Wykeham 'biſhop of 
Winchefter. Biſhop Barlow alſo left a ſon 


of both his names. The works aſcribed to 


him are, | 


1. A Dialogue, deſcribing the original 


Ground of theſe Lutheran Factions, and 
many of their Abuſes, Lond. 8 vo. 1553. 
"Mc 8 28 1 
3. Coſmography. WF 

1 The 2410 * pious Inſtitution of 
a Chriſtian Man, Lond. 1537. Barlo 
was one of the divines employed in com- 
poſing this book. „ 
5. An Anſwer to certain Queries, con- 


cerning the Abuſes of the Mass. 


Henry Holbech (c), D. D. of Cambridge, 
was made a ſuffragan biſhop, March 24, 
1637, and had the ſee of Rochefter be- 
ſtowed upon him, June , 1544; from 
thence tranſlated to Lincoln, anno 1547. 
He held it till his death, which happened 
1551, A man entirely ſubmiſſive to the 
E | 


John Moreman (d ), born at Southole in 
Devonſhire ; and, being ſent to Exeter col- 


lege in Oxford, he became remarkable for 


his extraordinary parts and learning. When 
he had compleated the degree of doctor of 
divinity, which was conferred upon him, 


December 16, 1529, he was advanced ac- 


cording to his merit. He was vicar of 
Maybanet in Cornwal, afterwards dean of 
Exeter, and a titular biſhop, coadjutor to 


the prelate of that ſee. Dr. Moreman was 


very zealous againſt the Lutherans, and 
no friend to the methods of the court in 
Edward VT's reign, as it appears from the 
petition of the Devonſbire and Corniſhmen, 
who, among other things, inſiſted, that 
Dr. Moreman might be permitted to preach. 
He died at Maybanet, ſometime in October, 
1554: Mr. Fox ſeems to miſtake both his 
character and ſtory; he makes him not 
only coachutor, but ſucceſſor, to Yeſey bi- 


ſhop of Exeter. Now, Veſey died not till 
1555: neither do we find Dr. Moreman in 
the liſt of the biſhops of that ſee. He tells 
us, moreover, that Dr. Moreman was the 
firſt, chat taught the pariſhoners of May- 
haner the Pater noſter, Creed, and Ten 
Commandments in Engliſh; which is miſ- 
reporting the diſcipline of the church. 


© Pobn Stanywell (e), born in the pariſh 
of Longdon in Staffordſhire. He took his 


name, as may be ſuppoſed, from a ham- 


ler there, called Stanywe!l, He was edu- 
cated in the Benedictin monaſtery at Per- 
ſhore in Worceſterſhire, and from thence 
ſent-ro Glocefter-hall in Oxford, where the 
monks of Perſbore had a refidence, upon 
account of academical learning. He di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf very much, in all mat- 
ters belonging to his character, was created 
D.D. made prior of 'the hall, or college, 
in Oxford, and, by degrees, abbot of Per- 
ſhore, and ſuffragan biſhop, with the title 
of Epiſcopus Poletenſis. He lived to a very 
great age, and, dying in the beginning of 
1553, was buried in a chapel built by 
himſelf, in the pariſh church of St. Fames's 


Miles Coverdale (, born in York/hire, 
became an Auguſtin frier. He was chiefly 
educared abroad, at Tubing in Germany, 
where he took the degree of D.D. being 
afterwards incorporated in the univerſity 


of Cambridge. His converſation among 


Lutherans made him very forward for the 
reformation ; upon which account he was 
very acceptable to king Edward VI. by 
whom he was made biſhop of Exeter, 
after the reſignation of Yeſey, and was con- 
ſecrated Auguſt 30, 1551: but deprived 
and impriſoned. on the change of affairs 
under queen Mary. He was after releaſed 


at the intreaty of the king of Denmark. 


He was not reſtored to his ſee upon the 
acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, but lived a 


private life in London. He died a very old 


man, and was buried in the pariſh church 
of St. Bartholomew. 


Anthony Kitchin (g), alias Dunſtan, edu- 
cated in the univerſity of Cambridge, was a 


(c) Godwin. Wood, Athen. Oxon. vol. 1. 64577 
d) Jobs Fox, Acts and Monuments, at the Year 1554. 


Anth. Wood, Faſi Oxonienſes, vol. 1. p. 678. 


(e}) Offic. Prerog. Cant. in Regiſt. Tast. 2. 15. Ant, 
wid 4h 4 * * . 
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ſometime prior of the ſtudents in Gloceſter- 
hall, afterwards abbot of Eynſham, and 
laſtly, conſecrated biſhop of Landaff, May 
3, 1545. He lived to a great age, dying 
at Mathern, a ſeat belonging to his ſee, 
near Chepſtow, viz. October 31, 1566. he 
was remarkable for complying with the 
changes of every reign, and was the only 
biſhop that Bn Ale . the aboliſhing of 
the old religion, the firſt of queen Eliza- 
beth. | 


Jobn Hooper (b), born in Somerſetſhire, 
educated in Oxford, where he was ad- 
mitted B. A. anno 1518, Afterwards he 
became a Ciſtercian, or white monk. Upon 
the diſſolution of the religious houſes, anno 
1539, he was entertained as a chaplain; 
and, at the, ſame time, was a kind of 
ſteward to fir John Arundel; who, being 
a zealous perſon for the old religion, turn'd 
him off, as ſoon as he underſtood that he 
was addicted to Lyutheranſm. Then he went 


over into France; and having rambled about 
for ſome time, at laſt returned again into 


England, and found reception in the family 
of one Mr. Saintlow. But, being again 
detected, he fled into Ireland, and from 
thence made his way into Switzerland, 


where he became a hearer of Bullinger, 


a noted diſciple of Zuinglius. When king 
Edward VI. was placed on the throne, he 
returned into his native country, and, for 
ſome time, was a kind of itinerant preacher 
in and about London, and was remarkably 
induſtrious in planting the opinions he had 
brought from abroad, which were not al- 
together pleaſing to ſeveral of the refor- 
mers in England. (i) Dr. Heylin calls him 
the firſt non-conformiſt of the church of 
England. The like account is given of 
him by Anthony Wood (O, who tells us, 
© he was a tolerable philoſopher, but a 
better theologiſt, had not his principles 
© been too rigid, and diſſenting from the 
Engliſb church, as appointed by kin 

8 Edward . en hi dong 
his zeal, by informing . againſt biſhop 
Bonner, he was promoted, ;and, March 8 
1550, conſecrated biſhop of Glecefter, and 
Worceſter given him in commendam. He 
ſhewed ſo much ſtiffneſs in refuſing to 
comply with the ceremonies of the eſtab- 


| 


liſhed church, chat not only his conſeera- 


tion was deferred for a while, but he was 
alſo confined ; till, at laſt, archbiſhop Cran- 
mer thought fit to diſpenſe with his ſcruples, 
at the interceſſion of Dudley earl of War- 
wic, a great friend of the Calvini/tical 
party. Upon queen Mary's acceſſion to 
the crown, being queſtioned about his 
faith, and alſo accuſed for encouraging 
thoſe that prayed for her majeſty's death, 
he was imprifoned, and condemned to be 
burnt at a ſtake, as an obſtinate heretick. 
He ſuffered at Glecefter, February 9, 1555. 
J Y In the ſentence he is ſtiled a prieſt, 
© and degraded no farther.” He: 


Nicholas Ridley (m), of a very ancient 
family in Northumberland. Having learned 
his rudiments at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, he 
was ſent to Cambridge, and took ſome de- 
grees in that univerſity. Afterwards being 
removed to Oxford, he was admitted fel- 
low of Unzver/ity college, April 13, 1521: 
Then returning to Cambridge, he com- 
pleated, his. degrees, was created D. D. 
and choſen maſter of Pembroke-hall, being 
alſo a prebendary of Canterbury and Weſt- 
minſter, &c. On the 5th of September, 
I $47, he was conſecrated biſhop of Ro- 
chefter, and from thence tranſlated to Lon- 
don, anno 1549. (i)] When Edward VI. 
died, and lady Jane Gray put up 
ther claim to the crown, in oppoſition to 
* queen Mary, biſhop Ridley was fo un- 
© happy as to engage in this ſervice. He 
* was ordered by the counſel to preach at 
Paul's croſs, upon this occaſion, and he 
« employed his rhetorick againſt queen 
Mary; he dilated upon the misfortunes 
« of living under her government. For 
theſe treaſonable practices, together with 
his virulent temper in matters of religion, 
he was ſent to the Tower, and kept there, 
till his trial came on at Oxford; where, 
perſiſting in the principles of the new re- 
ligion, he was condemned to be burnt at a 
ſtake. He ſuffered at the ſame time with 


biſhop Latymer. 


F Hugh Latymer (0), born in Lricefter- 
Hire, educated in Chrift's-College in Cam- 
bridge, and made biſhop of Worceſter in 


1535. When the ſix articles were pro- 


* 
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% Hglia, Anth. Bud, Godwin, Se. 


* — 


(m) Fox, Collier, Godwin, Heylin, Sc. 


) Athen. Oxon. p. 92. 1] Collier, Eccl. Hitt. vol. 2. B. 5. p. 343. 
2 1 bidew, P. by f 3 | 2 }) Godwin, Hqlin, Collier, Ic. 
Eccl Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 5. p. 380. 9 © * NIH 3 


( Collier, 
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poſed to him in 1539, he choſe rather 


to reſign his ſee, than comply. He lived 


privately all Edward VIs reign: and, tho 
a zealous reformer, was never diſpoſed to 
accept of his biſhoprick again. p) Yet 
< he never loſt the name of lord, and was 
c {till look'd on as a . tho without 
© a biſhoprick. (q) Soon after queen Mary 
* came to the crown, Latymer appearing 
© before the lords of the board, was, 
© for his ſeditious demeanour, as the coun- 
© ſe] book words it, committed cloſe pri- 
« foner to the Tower.” He remained there 
for a conſiderable time. Towards the 
latter end of September, 1555, he and 
biſhop Ridley were conducted down to 


Oxford, in order to take their trial before 


Dr. Brooks, biſhop of Glouceſter, the pope's 
commiſſioner, to whom were joined two 
civilians, Dr. Story, and Dr. Martin, com- 
miſſioners for the crown. The court hav- 
ing condemned them as obſtinate here- 


ticks, they ſuffer d at a ſtake at Oxford, 
Ofober 16, 1555. Dr. Smith was ordered 


to preach at the execution: his text was 
I. Corinth. 13. If T give my body to be burnt, 
and have not charity, it profiteth me no- 
thing. He obſerv'd from St. Cyprian, and 


* 


others of the ancient fathers, that it was 
not the puniſhment, but the cauſe which 


gave a title to martyrdom. Mr. Collier, 
relying chiefly upon John Fox, tells us, 
theſe two biſhops were only degraded 
from prieſts orders, which he attributes 
to the ſpleen, and bigotted humour of 
biſhop Brooks. © (r) This, ſays Collier, 
© was ſomewhat particular, fince cardi- 
© nal Pool, in his commiſſion, ſtiles them 
© biſhops, and, in caſe of obſtinacy, di- 
© rets their degradation from that cha- 
* rater; and farcher, hire, biſhop of 
Lincoln, one of the commiſſioners, owns 
"© Ridley was made a biſhop according to 
the laws of the church of Rome, How- 
ever, this matter is reported ſomewhat 
doubtfully by the ſame hiſtorian, where 
he infinuates, that the ſeveral directions 
for their degradation were only provi- 
ſional, vi. in caſe they were found te 
be true biſhops. As to the fact, if it 
be true what Fox reports, that they were 
only degraded from prieſts orders, bifhop 
" Brooks only is anſwerable for that uncano- 


ical proceeding, and for going againſt 
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the opinion of others, who allowed chem 
to be biſhops; and indeed, if we confider 
the circumſtance of the time of cheir 
ordination, there appears no grounds to 
queſtion the validity of it; for the new 
ordinal was not made uſe of till 1550: 
Now Latymer was confecrated in 1535, 
and Ridley in 1547, at which times, we 
may A the old ordinal was not laid 
aſide. Some perhaps may imagine, that 
Latymer having relinquiſhed his dignity 
ever ſince 1539, and Rialey's conſecration 
being contrary to the ancient canons, 
this might induce Dr, Brooks, to omic the 
ceremony of their degradation. | 


Robert Parrar, or Ferrer (5), | born 
within the vicarage of Hallifax in York- 
ſhire, He enter d in his Fouth among 
the regular canons of St. Auguſtin's order; 
and, having ſpent ſome time in the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, removed to Oxford, 
where he reſided an. 1526, in St. Mary's, 
a religious houſe belonging to his order. 
He was among the firſt of the univerſity 
that received a tincture of Lutberani ſin, 
wherein be was confirm'd by Thomas 
Garret, curate of Honey-Lane in Linden, 
who provided him with books for that 
purpoſe. In 1533, he was admitted B. D. 
and about the ſame time choſen prior 
of a monaſtery of his order, called Noſtel, 
or St. Ofwald's, in Yorkſhire, which he 
ſurrendered to the commiſſioners upon the 
diſſolution, an. 1540, being grarified with 
a penſion of 100/. per an. Aﬀerwards 
he became chaplain to archbiſhop Cran- 
mer, took a wife, and, being in great fa- 
vour with the protector Seymour, was by 
his intereſt promored, and conſecrated 
biſhop of St. David's, in the year 1547. 
( ) But upon the fall of the ſaid duke, 


and his unwworthy doings, there were fifty- 
'« {ix articles drawin vp againſt him by ſome 
© of his neighbours, vz. Hugh Rawlins, 
©'Clerk, and one Thomas Lee, accuſing 


© all which he not being able to anſwer, 
Vas committed to ſafe cuſtody in Lon- 
don, during the remaining part of che 
"© reign of king Edward VI. When queen 
Mary came to the crown, he was ſum- 


moned before biſhop Gardiner, and others; 


* « $ 
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(2) Hofe, Hitt. of the Reform. p. 12. 
(. Collier, Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 5. p. 
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I and Monuments, p. 487 and 500. : gr 
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m 1549, who was an upholder of him, 


him as an abvufer of his authority, &c. 
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Pitur, p. 24. Jobn Fox, Dr. Pitts, Athen. Oxon. &c. 
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and refuſing to ſubſcribe to the doctrine 
of the church, by law eſtabliſhed, he was 
continued in his confinement till his trial 
came on : and, being condemn'd as an ob- 
ſtinate heretick, ſuffer'd at a ſtake at 
Caermarthen in Wales, March 30, 1855. 
(u) Collier reports from Fox, that in the 
ſentence he is ſtil'd a prieſt, and degra- 
ded no farther. His caſe is the fame 
with that of biſhop Ridley, both being 
conſecrated the ſame year. The reader 
is left to judge, whether the commiſſion- 
ers upon this occaſion neglected the ca- 


| nons of the church, concerning degra- 
dation, out of ignorance or ſpleen, or 
that the Roman ordinal was not made 
uſe of by the reformers, from the time 
of Henry VIII's deceaſe, till the new one 
was drawn up, an. 15 50. For if it be 
true, that Ridley's and Parrar's conſecra- 
tion was not allowed of, it muſt be u 

account of ſome eſſential defect during 
that interval, which the commiſſioners took 
care to inform themſelves of, as we may 


reaſonably ſuppoſe. 


a. a. AMS 8 - hs 4 


ARTICLE V. 
Lives of Secular Clergy. 


Jobn Clerk (x) having laid up a good 


ſtock of academical learning in the 
univerſity of Oxford, left it in order 
to improve himſelf abroad. He chiefly 
plied himſelf ro the modern languages, 
and became entirely maſter of them, eſpe- 


cially of the French, &c. While he liv'd 


in Haly, he was happy in the conver- 
fation of Dr. Richard Pace, with whom 


he ever after kept a learned correſpon- 


dence, and contracted a friendſhip we ſel- 
dom hear of; they enjoying almoſt every 
thing in common. Having ſpent ſeveral 
years in foreign countries, he returned 
into England; when Thomas duke of 
Norfolk, being made acquainted with his 
extraordina 
Fur 1 the moſt difficul 
Iſadvantage of living in the moſt difficult 
times of Henry vil 
but this made no alteration in him as 
to religion. He conſtantly adhered to that 
of his anceſtors. At laſt being thrown 


into priſon, either upon that, or ſome other 


account, not taken notice of, he was found 


_ ftrangled wich his own girdle, May 10, 1552; 


leaving the world to ſpeculate upon the 
occaſion, and authors of his tragical end. 
The, monuments of his ingenuity are, 

I. Opuſculum plane divinum de Mor- 
tuorum Rglurrectione, & Extremo Fudicio, 
in quatuor Libris ſuccinite conſcriptum, La- 


tine, Anglice, Italice, Gallice. Lond. 4to. 
1545 1525 E 


qualifications, made choice 
is ſecretary. He had the 


I. and Edward VI. 


2. Declaration of certain Articles, with 
the Recital of the capital Errors againſt 
the ſame. Lond. 8 vo. 1546. 

3. Meditations on Death. 

4. De Italica Declinatione Verborum. 

5. A Treatiſe of Nobility, tranſlated 
from the French. 85 


VMilliam Derbyſhire (y), nephew to 
Bonner, biſhop of London, and brother 
to Dr. Thomas Derbyſhire. He was ſome- 
time a canon of 'St. Paul's in London, and 
died July 3, 1552. 


Jobn Griffyth, or 3 (⁊), was created 
B. L. in Oxford, in Fuly 1518, He after- 
wards moved through ſeveral ſtations, was 
a dignitary of Salisbury, treaſurer of Lan- 
daff, and dean of St. Aſaph's, dying in the 
year 1559: about which time, the death 
of many eminent perſons of the catho- 
lick clergy made way for the reformation. 


George Heneage (a), born in Lincolnſhire, 
where there is ſtill a worthy family of 
his name. He was firſt educated in Cam- 
bridge, and took degrees in divinity. In 
the year 1521, he was made archdeacon 
of Oxford, and the year after, May 2, 
incorporated D. D. of that univerſity. In 
1528, he became dean of Lincoln, as alſo 
archdeacon of the ſame place, an. 1542, 
dying in the year 1549. 


8 


9 


(x) Rich. Pace, Lib. de Fruftu qui ex Doctrina perti- 


c 


| Aub. Wood, Athen. Oxon. p. 160. 


z Athen. Oxon 
(a) Widem. 
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Fohn Leland (b), born in London. His 
parents dying while he was young, he was 
educated by the care, and at the expence 
of Thomas Myles, a great patron of learn- 
ing, who recommended him to William 
Lilly, the famous ſchool-maſter. As ſoon 
as he was fit for academical learning, he 
was ſent to Chriſt's college in Cambridge, 
and, as ſome report, for a while reſided 
in . All-ſoul's college in Oxford. Being 
deſirous to improve himſelf abroad, he 
became a hearer of Budeus, Faber, Pau- 
lus FEmilius, &c. At his return, he was 
made chaplain to king Henry VIII. and 
rector of Popering, in the marſhes of Calais. 
The king being informed of his extraor- 
dinary application and judgment in books, 
eſpecially antiquities, made him his li- 
brarian: and it was not long before he 
met with an unhappy opportunity of in- 
dulging himſelf, even to exceſs, in a 
ſtudy he was ſo much delighted with, 
when providence ſeem'd to have deſigned 
his Iabours to perpetuate the memory of 
thoſe noble foundations, which a few years 
after met with an entire diſſolution. Tis 
conjectur d, that a diſtant view of what 
was like to happen, excited this ingenious 
gentleman to ſpend his time in the man- 
ner he did; and his curioſity was much 
more increaſed, when, in the year 1533, 
he received a commiſſion, under the broad 
ſeal, to viſit all the libraries, monaſteries, 
cathedrals, and other places, where the 
records of antiquity were kept, in order to 
draw out abſtracts, for the benefit of the 
preſent and future ages. He had ſome 
foreſight of the conſequences of this un- 
dertaking; eſpecially, he apprehended the 
diſmal fate of the libraries. For, while he 
was employed in making bis viſits, he un- 


derſtood that ſeveral noble libraries were 


offered to ſale, both to foreigners and o- 
thers, who had a taſte for letters. This 
put him upon uſing his intereſt with 
| Thomas Cromwell, the chief agent in that 


affair, that the moſt valuable manuſcripts 


might be pick'd out, and lodged in the 


king's library, for the benefit of poſterity. 


But we don't find this petition had any 
effect. For the new proprietors. of the lands 
and goods of the religious houſes were 


diſpoſed to turn every thing into ready 
money. Mr. Leland ſpent fix years in his 


rambles over the kingdom, upon this oc- 


. 


caſion, making his collections in all places 
where he reſided. For his encouragement, 
and to ſupport the charge of his ſearch, 
he had ſeveral dignities and ſpiritualities 
beſtowed upon him; viz. April 3, 1541, 
he was preſented to the rectory of Haſely 
in Oxfordſhire, as alſo to Eaſt Knoll and 
Weſt Knoll. Again, he was a prebendary 
of Saliſbury, and canon of Chriſt- church in 
Oxford. Being, at length, wearied out 
with making collections, he retired to an 
apartment he had in the pariſh of St. Mi- 
chael's Ie Querne in London, with a deſign 
of digeſting his materials, and compiling 


ſeveral books from them, as he had en- 


gaged when the king firſt ſer him to work. 
He ſpent near fix years in this latter taſk : 
but was not able to compleat it, finkin 

under the weight, before king Henry VIII's 
death. From a rambling life to one that 
was more retired, he became very thought- 
ful; and ſo, by degrees, melancholick, and 
ſometimes raging mad. This condition he 
was in, when Edward VI. came to the 
crown; and tho' he had ſome intervals, 
yet they were not ſufficient ro make him 
capable of carrying on his work, nor even 
of managing his private concerns. Upon 
which, by letters patent, dated March 21, 
1550, he was committed to the care of 
Mr. Leland, his elder brother, 'who had 
the profits of Popering, Haſely, and of 
Eaſt and Weſt Knoll allowed him for his 
maintenange. Several conjectures have been 
made concerning the occaſion of his miſ- 
fortune. Beſides a whimſical diſpoſition 
from nature, ſome aſcribe it to his violent 
application to books, eſpecially poetry. 


Others ſay it proceeded from pride and 


vexation, in not being able to come up to 


the vaſt idea he had conceived of his un- 


dertaking. But Dr. Crook, and others that 
were acquainted with him, tell us, the 
chief occafion of his becoming diſtracted, 
was the ſhare he had in the diſſolution of 
ſo many religious foundations, which lay 
heavy upon his ſpirits. However it was, 
he never recovered; but died in this deli- 


rious ſtate, April 8, 1552. Mr. Leland 
was one of the beſt antiquarians this na- 


tion ever produced, either with reſpect to 
his qualifications, or the inde fatigable pains 
he took in his enquiries, He was an uni- 
verſal ſcholar, a good poet and orator, and 


a critick in the Latin and Greek languages. 
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He not only underſtood French, Italian, 
and Spaniſh; but, what qualified him im- 
mediately for the work he had undertaken, 
he was maſter of the Britiſb, Saxon, and 
Pict languages. The valuable heap of 
materials he left behind him was, by Eq- 
ward VI's order, depoſited in the hands of 
fir John Cheek, his majeſty's tutor. Sir John 


| Cheek beſtowed four volumes of thoſe col- 


lections upon Humphrey Purefoy eſq; after- 
wards privy-counſellor to queen Eligabeth; 
whole fon Thomas Purefoy, of Barwell in 
Leicefterſhire, left them .in the hands of 
William Burton of Lindlev, anno 1612; 
who, after he had made ute of them in 
compoſing his Hiſtory of Leiceſterſbire, 
lodged them in the Badleian library. Mr. 
Burton had alſo in his keeping five volumes 
in guarto of Leland's Itinerary, and other 
manuſcripts of the ſame author; which 
were all ſent to the aforeſaid library. As 
for the reſt of this learned perſon's collec- 
tions, ſome of them, after the deceaſe of 
fir John Cheek, came into the poſſeſſion of 
lord Paget, others into the hands of fir 
Villiam Cecil; but we can trace them re- 
gularly no farther. However, we may 


conjecture, that they were afterwards pur- 


chaſed by ſir Robert Cotton, from the heirs 
and executors of thoſe who formerly had 


them in poſſeſſion; ſeeing that many of | 


them are now to be found in the Cottonian 


library. One thing muſt not be omitted 


here, in commendation of Mr. Leland's la- 
bours, vzZ. that all our antiquarians, ſince 
his time, have borrowed and tranſcribed 
many things from him, as Bale, Cambden, 
Dugdale, &c. tho' they have not always 
been ſo grateful as to own, from whence 
they received their intelligence. As for 

ohn Bale, tho' he has taken his Account 
of the Engliſo Writers, for the moſt part, 
from Leland, he has ſtuffed it with fo 


many ſcurrilities and calumnies, that 'ris 


no credit to an author to be mentioned by 
him. Cambden, indeed, deſerves praiſe, for 
his laborous Britannia; but he does not 
pay the debr of acknowledgment to the 
laſt farthing. Sir William Dugdale ſhews 
more generofity ; he has enriched his 


Hiſtory of Warwickſhire from Mr. Leland's 


labours, and is willing to own it upon all 
occaſions. The works of this great anti- 
quarian, many whereof have never yer 
been printed, are theſe following: 


1. Nena in Mortem Thome Viati Equi- 


tis incomparabilis, Lond. 4to. 1542. A La- 
tin poem in a ſheet and a half. 


2. Genethliacon illuſtriſſimi Edwardi 
Principis Cambriæ, Ducis Corniæ, & Co- 
mitts Palatini, 4to. A Latin poem in four 
ſheets, 1543. | 

3. Syllabus & Interpretatio antiquarum 
Dictionum que paſſim per Libellum pre- 
dictum Lectori occurrunt. Publiſhed with 


the former work, 1543. 


4. Aſertio inclytiſimi Arthurii Regis 


Britanniæ, Lond. 4to. 1544. 


5. Elenchus Antiquorum Nominum. Pub- 
liſhed with the former book. * 
6. Cygnea Cantio. A Latin poem in 
four ſheets, 470. Lond. 1545. Lond. 8v0, 
1058. Tis a kind of panegyrick on king 
Henry. VIII. wherein he brings a ſwan 
down the river Thames, from Oxford to 
Greenwich, and occaſionally deſcribes the 
beautiful towns, ſeats, and other remark- 
able places, ſituated on each fide the river. 
7. Commentarii in Cygneam Cantionem. 
Publiſhed with the former. 
8. Indices Britannice Antiquitatis. Pub- 
liſhed with the two laſt books. 
9. Laudatio Pacis, Lond. 4to. 1546, in 
two ſheets. 4 
10. A New-Year's Gift to king Hen- 
ry VIII. concerning the author's ſearch 
after the Britiſh antiquities, Lond. 8 vo. 
ego. 707 Þ 
11. Principum ac Illuftrium aliquot, & 
Eruditorum in Anglia Virorum, Encomia, 
Trophea, Genethliaca, & Epithalamia, &c. 
Lond. 4to. 1589. Publiſhed by Thomas 
Newton. ; | 
12. De Origine & Incremento Litera- 
rum. | 
13. De Academiis Britannicis. 
: 14. De Illuſtribus Britanniæ Scriptori- 
16. 
15. De Antiquitate Britannica. 
16. De Topographia Britannica. 
17. De Vetuſtis Nominibus, 
18. De Inſults agjacentibus Britannie, 
19. De Nebilitate Britannica. 
20. Deſcriptio Anglie. 
21. De Titulo Regis ad Scotiam. 
22. De Imperio Anglorum in Scotos. 
23. Errores ex Hectore Boetio. 
24. ex Polydoro Vergilio. 
29. Contra Defenfionem Polydori. 
26. De Pontificibus Britannie. 
27. Ad Viros Eruditos. 
28. Vita Sigeberti Regis. 
29. De Pace inter Papam & Cæ&ſarem. 
30. Antiphilarchie Dialogus. 
31. Epitaphia multorum. 
32. Dictionarium Britannico-Latinum. 
5 E 33. Pig- 
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33. Pigmæomacbia, Poema. 
34. De ſua Peregrinatione. 
35. Colleftanea. 
36. Ad Annam Clivenſem. MT 
37. Ad Henricum VIII. de ſuo Itinere 
Strena. . 
38. Itinerarium Cantiæ. 
39. Comment. in Martialem. 
40. PFunebre Carmen. 
41. Encomiaſtica. 
42. Saies & Joci. 
43. Epigrammata. 
44. Panegyricon ad Cardinalem. 
45. Collectanea, Iſt vol. fol. containing 


913 pages. 


46. ———— 2d vol. fol. containing 
382 pages. 3 

47. — 3d vol. fel. containing 
287 pages. 

1 4th vol. fol. containing 
354 Pages. 


Theſe four volumes of his Collectanea 
were written in Latin, for the moſt part, 
and are extant in the author's own hand. 
49. [tinerarium, through moſt parts 
of England, in ſeven volumes in quarto; 
which, being damaged by keeping, were 
cranſcribed in one falio, by William Burton, 
anno 163 1, and, together with the origi- 
nals, given to the Bodletan library. This 
Itinerary is lately publiſhed by Mr. Herne, 
in ſeveral thin volumes. 

50. Callectiones ex antiquiſſimis Autbori- 
bus de ſumptæ, que ad Britanniam ſpectant, 
in the Cottonian library, under Julius, 
C. 6. | 
51. Codrus five Liber contra Polydorum 
Vergilium de Erroribus ac Scriptis ſuis. 
52. Nænia in Mortem Dudlegii Equitis, 
quarto. | | 

53. Bononia Gallo-Maſtix in Laudem Vic- 
toris Henrici VIII. Anglici, Franciſci Sco- 
tici, Sc. 4to. f 


Thomas Magnus (c), was a foundling 
near Newark upon Trent, His ſtory is: 
That certain clothiers in Torzſbire, finding 
a child in the road, agreed to take care of 
him, and have him well educated; giving 
him the name of Magnus, an omen of his 
future ſucceſs. When he had improved 
himſelf in the claſſicks, at home, he was 
ſent to the univerſity, where he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf, by his extraordinary parts, 
and entered into holy orders. Afterwards 


* 


he moved through ſeveral eccleſiaſtical 
preferments : viz. anno 1504, he was 
made archdeacon of the Eaſt- Riding in 
Yorkſhire, in the place of Dr. Richard 
Maybew, promoted to the ſee of Hereford 


in 1520, he was made a canon of Wind/or 


he was alſo maſter of the hoſpital of St. 
Leonard in Yorkſhire, &c. King HenryVIII, 
being made acquainted with his ſufficiency, 
ſent him upon publick affairs abroad; 
during which time, he found an oppor- 
tunity of taking the degree of D. D. in 
ſome foreign univerſity. He appears all 
along to have been carried with the 
{tream, in the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. and died in Auguſt, 1551. 


Francis Mallet (d), D. D. and maſter 
of Mitchel- houſe in Cambridge; he was alſo 
a canon of VWindſor, dean of Lincoln, and 
chaplain to king Henry VIII. When Ed- 
ward VI. aſcended the throne, Dr. Mallet 
being a zealous man for the. old religion, 
princeſs Mary made choice of him to be 
one of her chaplains and confeſſor; upon 
which account he was brought into great 
trouble. The matter, in ſhort, was this: 
whereas there was liberty to make uſe of 
the Latin liturgy, or maſs, for a conſide- 
rable time, in the beginning of Edward V's 
reign, an order came out in 1549, pro- 
hibiting the uſe of it, for the future, either 
in publick or private, and that the new 


Engliſh liturgy, called the common prayer, 


ſhould take place of it. Princeſs Mary, 


being acquainted with this order, ſignified 
to the counſel, that ſhe was not willing to 


comply with it; alledging, that it was 
expreſly contrary to her father's will, ap- 
proved of in parliament, and that the 
preſent king, her brother, ought not to 
be put upon ſuch attempts, during his 
minority. To which it was replied, by 
the counſel, that they had thought fit to 
diſpenſe with the late king's laſt will and 
teſtament; and as to his preſent majeſty's 
minority, that a king of England was al- 
ways a major, as to all the purpoſes of go- 


vernment. In the cloſe of their anſwer, 


they deſired, the princeſs would be pleaſed 
to have the reaſonableneſs of the late in- 
junctions debared in a conference. Which 
ſhe poſitively refuſed, and exclaimed a- 
gainſt theſe proceedings, as being not 
conformable ro reaſon, or to the laws 


— 


(e) Anth. Weod, Athen. Oxon. 


| (4) Collier, Ecd. Hift. Ausb. Weed, Athen. Oxon. 
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of the nation. Afterwards applying her- 
ſelf to the emperor, for his advice upon 
the preſent juncture, by his intereſt ſhe 


was permitted to have mals (aid privately 


in her family. But it was not long before 


the miniſtry began to give her ſome diſtur- 


bance, queſtioning her both as to the uſe 
and abuſe of the privilege, which they pre- 
rended was granted only under certain li- 
mitations, both as to time, perſons, and 
ſeveral other circumſtances; and, particu- 
larly, complaint was made, that ſhe had 
permitted other perſons to be preſent at 
maſs, beſides her own family. This pre- 


tended miſdemeanor brought a perſecution 
upon ſeveral of her domeſticks. Her ehap- 


lain Dr. Mallet, with Dr. Barclay and the 
reſt of them, were not permitted ro ap- 
proach her, bur put under confinement. 
Her principal ſervents alſo, ſir Francis 
Englefield, Waldgrave, and Rocheſter, were 
impriſoned upon the ſame account. This 
kind of treatment made her entertain ſome 


thoughts of leaving the kingdom. How- 


ever, upon reflection, ſhe altered her mind; 
and, once more, ſent to the emperor a letter of 
complaints, begging, that he would procure 
for her the freedom of practiſing her religion. 
(e) The emperor was put off with gene- 
ral promiſes; the king, being more reli- 
< gious than politick, would not yield, tho 
* Cranmer was of a conforming temper, as 


appears when he was conſulted.” . The 


king, upon this occaſion, ſhewed himſelf 
a very rigorous caſuiſt, as ir appeared in 
the conference he had with Cranmer and 
Ridley, upon the ſubject. (/) The point 
Vvas managed with all the advantage they 
« could give it; and, at laſt, to come cloſe 
to the queſtion, they told him, that tho 
the licenſing what was ſinful was a fin, 
« yet a temporary connivance might be 
allowed, when there was hopes of re- 
forming the party. This diſtinction was 
too fine for the king's conſcience. Mean 
time, the princeſs writes a letter to the 
king: (g) In which ſhe gently puts him 
in mind of his minority; and that, not- 
withſtanding his capacity is much 
greater than could be expected from his 
« years, yet tis impoſſible he ſhould al- 
ready grown up to that pitch of 
© knowledge and judgment, as to pro- 
© nounce upon matters of religion. She 


intreats, therefore, ſhe may be permitted 
© to govern her practice by conſcience, in 
* things of the laſt importance; and that 
this reſpite may continue till age has 
qualified his majeſty for a judge himſelf. 
If this requeſt cannot be granted, ſhe 
* reſigns herſelf, as ſhe had done once be- 
* fore, to the king's pleaſure ; and declares, 
© ſhe had rather die, than go on at the 
* expence of a good conſcience Little 
regard was had to this letter; on the con- 
trary, lord Rich the chancellor, fir Anthony 
Wingfield comptroller, and fir William 
Petre ſecretary of ſtate, were ordered to 
return an anſwer, by word of mouth. 
* (5) Theſe courtiers, after they had ſpoken 
« to the princeſs's letter, and acquainted 
her with the king's reſolution, were or- 
« dered to call the chaplains, and the reſt 
of the houſhold before them, and ſtrictly 
« forbid the firſt ro ſay, or the other to 
hear maſs, under the utmoſt penalties of 
© the law. a 
Afterwards Cranmer and Ridley attack'd 
the princeſs from another quarter; and 
attempted, by arguments, what the mi- 
niſtry was endeavouring, by threats and 
force. They aflured her there was no 
material difference. between the maſs in 
Latin, and their new liturgy, or common 


prayer in Enghſh, To which ſhe very 


pertinently and ſmartly replied: Why then 
are ſuch ſevere injunctions laid upon me 
and my family for trifles? She entertained 
biſhop Ridley with an anſwer of the like 
nature, when he paid her a viſit at Hanſ- 
den in Hertfordſhire, He deſired leave to 
preach before her; which ſhe refuſing, he 
told her, there was no juſt reaſon for the 
refuſal, ſeeing it was nothing but God's 
word, which he intended to treat her 
with. To which ſhe replied: that it was 
but ſo of late. For it was not God's word 
in her father's time. This anſwer ſo pro- 
voked biſhop Ridley, that he told her, he 
ought not to have drank with her, but to 
have ſhaken the. duſt of his ſhoes againſt 
her houſe. Theſe words, ſays Mr. Col- 
© lier (i), were ſpoken with unuſual emo- 
© tion and vehemence; for which Fox ſeems 
© to commend him. But ſince the princeſs 
© was under no excommunication, whether 
© the biſhop diſcovered his reſentment too 
far or not, may be fomewhart a queſtion. 


a 4 A 


— 


(e) Collier, Eccl. Hiſt, vol. 2. B. 4. p. 308. 
idem. 8 
g. Didem, p. 312. 


2) Collier, Eecl. Hit. vol. 2. B. 4. p 312. 
i) lbidem, p. 325. A | 
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Chriſtopher Maſfingberd (&), educated in 
the univerſity of Cambridge; where he was 
created LL. D. and afterwards incorpo- 
rated in the ſame degree in Oxford, in 
May 1577. He was made chancellor of 
Lincoln in 1543, and ſucceeded Dr. An- 
thony Draycot in the archdeacorry of Stow. 
His death happened March 5, 1553. 


John Morwen (I), born in Devonſbire, 
admitted a ſcholar of Corpus-Chriſti college 
in Oxford, February 23, 1535, was M.A. 
and fellow. Afterwards entering into holy 
orders, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in all mat- 
ters belonging to his character. Towards 
the latter end of Henry VIITs reign, he 
read a Greek leſſon in Oxford, and had 
John Jewel for one of his ſcholars, whoſe 


inclination for Lutheraniſm he ſuſpected, 


and very much diſliked him on that ac- 
count. In Edward VT's reign he was ad- 
mitred B. D. but perceiving a formed de- 
ſign of the miniſtry, to alter the religion 
of their anceſtors, he wholly applied him- 
ſelf to phyſick, and was afterwards enter- 
tained in the family of William Roper eſq; 
one of whoſe daughters he inſtructed in the 
Latin and Greek tongues. Her mother 
was Margaret, the favourite daughter of 
fir Thomas More. Mr. Morwen's works 
are, 
1. Epiſtolæ ad Gulielmum Roperum. 

2. Epitaphia diverſa. 

3. Opuſcula Grace & Latine. 

4. Greek and Latin Orations, compoſed 
by Mrs. Roper, tranſlated into Engliſb. 


John Redman (m), born in Yorkſhire, 
educated in Corpus-Chrifti college in Ox- 


ford, under John Claymond, the firſt pre- 


ſident of that houſe. He remained there 
rill he was 21 years of age, when he tra- 
velled abroad, in order to improve himſelf 
in the univerſity of Paris. Ar his return, 
he ſettled in St. John's college in Cam- 
bridge, and having compleated the degree 
of D. D. anno 1537, he was choſen orator 
of the univerſity, and maſter of Trinity 
college, being alſo prebendary of Weſtmin- 
fer. He died in the latter end of Novem- 
ber, 155 1. Dr. Redman was a profound 
divine, and very much regarded for his 


judgment and prudence, where eccleſiaſti- 


cal matters, of the greateſt moment, were 
under debare. 


by his example and perſuaſion, that fir 
John Cheek and Mr. Thomas Smith made 
fo great advances in that ſtudy, As to his 
religion; tho' he was no friend to the 
doctrine of the reformers, yet he was very 
complaiſant to them, in point of diſci- 
pline, and went ſo far along with them, 
as to be an aſſiſtant in compiling the book 
of common prayer. In a word, he di- 
vided himſelf between both religions. His 


. works are, 


1. Tractatus de Fuſtificatione, Antv. 8 vo. 


3 ; 5 
2. Hymnus in quo Peccator Fuſtifica- 


tionem quarens rudi imagine deſcribitur. 


Publiſhed with the former. 
3. Tractatus de Gratia. Tranſlated by 
Dr. John Young. 


Richard Standiſb (n), of an ancient fa- 
mily in Lancaſbire, educated in the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge; where he was created 
LL. D. and becoming rector of Standiſb, 
in the county where he was born, died in 


the year 1552. 
Polydore Vergil (o), whoſe true name 


was Caſtellei, was born at Urbino in Italy. 
Hadrian de Caſtello, alſo an Italian, and 
biſhop of Bath and Wells, was his near 


| kinſman, and appears to have been the 


occaſion of his coming over, and prefer- 
ment in England. By his intereſt he was 
made prebendary and archdeacon of Wells, 
in the year 1507, as alſo collector of the 
tax called Peter-pence. Richard Fox biſhop 
of Wincheſter, a perſon raiſed by 
dence to promote the good of the publick, 
having a great opinion of Polydore's quali- 
fications, engaged him to write the general 
Hiſtory of England; to which purpoſe, he 
was furniſhed with records, by the expreſs 


orders of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. He 
performed it in a very elegant ſtile in 


Latin, tho it is far from giving content to 
our Engliſh hiſtorians. If keeping his pre- 
ferments be a rule to judge of his religion, 
i 620097 : | 


(t) Anth. Wood, Athen. Oxon. 
(1) Dr. Pitts, de illuſt. Angl. Script. Athen. Oxon. 
Laurent. Humph. in Vita Fuelli, p. 25. a 
n) Leland in Encom. p. 40. Roger Aſctham, L. 1. 
« 


pift. 5. Fix, Acts and Mon. ad am. 1551. Dr. Pitts, 
(n) Athen. Oxon. 


E 
| de illuſt. Angl. Script. Anth. Wood, Athen. Oxan. 


(0) Fobn Stow, Arth. Wand, Collier, Ec. 
| 815 he 


Neither was he unſkilful 
in human literature, eſpecially he was 
maſter of the Gree language; and it was 


provi- 
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he went all the lengths of the court in 
Henry VIII reign: but when Edward VI. 


aſcended the throne, his inclinations ap- 
peared otherwiſe. For, by an order ſigned 
June 2, 1550, he was permitted to leave 
the kingdom : which, we may preſume, 
was with a deſign of dying abroad in the 


profeſſion of the old religion. Part of the 


ſaid order is in the following terms: 
« (þ) Whereas our truſty and well beloved 
« Polydore Vergil hath made ſuite unto us, 
that he being born in the parts of Italy, 
and having ſerved our grandfather king 
« Henry VII. and our father king Hen- 
* ry VIII. and us, by the ſpace of forty 
« years, and above, Sc. may be licenſed 
« to depart out of this realm, &c. to enjoy 
all the profits of the archdeaconry of 
« Wells, Sc. He lived to a great age, 
and died at Urb:no, in the year 1555. He 
was the laſt collector of the Peter-pence, 
an annual tax, or gift, firſt beſtowed upon 
the ſee of Rome by Ina, king of the Weſt- 
Saxons, about 720; and ſo continued under 
che monarchies of the Saxons, Danes, and 
Normans; till 1532, that it was refuſed 
by king Henry VIII. upon his breach with 
the holy ſee. It was granted, at firſt, for 
the ſubſiſting of the Engliſb that travelled 


to Rome; where a college, or houſe of 


entertainment, with lands, Sc. was built 
for that purpoſe, and continued as a per- 
petual remembrance of the Engliſb nation 
for the many favours received from Rome; 
eſpecially that of their converſion from 
idolatry. The cuſtom was confirmed by 
publick acts, almoſt in every king's reign, 
and penalties enjoined, in caſe of neglect. 
The method of collecting was, a penny 
for every family; and where a perſon had 
more houſes than one, he only paid a 
penny. Polydore Vergil's abilities were 


never queſtioned: but his fidelity, as an 


hiſtorian, is furiouſly attack d by a great 
many; eſpecially by Leland, Bale, ſir Henry 
Saville, Humphrey Lluyd, Sc. who not only 
accuſe him of ignorance in our affairs, and 
partiality to foreigners, but that he de- 
ſtroyed ſeveral records, when he had made 


uſe of them, in order to render his own 


performance more valuable. His works are, 
1. Anglicanæ Hiſtoriæ, libri 27. Baſil. 
fol. 1570. | 
2, In Horatium, Baſil. 1580. 
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3. De Rerum Inventoribus, libri 8. Antv. 
1554. 

4. De Prodigiis, libri 3. Baſil, 8 vo. 
Amſt. 12mo. 1671. 5 

5. Comment. in Orationem Dominicam. 


William Whittingham, a perſon no farther 
remarkable, than for his zeal and extraordi- 
nary way of reforming the church. He is 
firſt taken notice of for his retiring out of 
England, upon the deceaſe of Edward VI. 
and being one of thoſe that oppoſed the 
common prayer among the fugitive Eng- 
liſh at Frankfort ; afterwards he was made 
dean of Durham, and died Fune 10, 1579. 
The account, we have of ſome of his ac- 
tions, is thus given us by Anthony Mood (9), 
the Oxford hiſtorian. As for the works of 
impiety that he performed, while he ſate 
dean of Durham, they were very many; 
* among which, I ſhall tell you of theſe: 
* moſt of the priors of Durham having 
been buried in coffins of ſtone, and ſome 
in marble, and each coffin covered with 
a plank of marble, or free-ſtone, which 
they laid level with the pavement of the 
church (for, anciently, men of note that 
were laid in ſuch coffins, were buried no 
deeper in the ground than the breadth of 
a plank to be laid over them, even with 
the ſurface of the pavement) he cauſed 
them to be pluck'd up, and appointed 
them to be uſed as troughs for horſes to 
drink in, or hogs to feed in. All the 
the marble and free-ſtones alſo that co- 
vered them, and other graves, he cauſed 
to be taken away, and broken; ſome of 
which ſerved to make pavement in his 
houſe. He alſo defaced all ſuch ſtones 
as had any pictures of braſs, or other 
imagery work, or chalice wrought, or 
engraven upon them: and the reſidue he 
took away, and employed them to his 
own uſe, and did make a waſh-houſe of 
them, at the end of the centry-garth ; ſo 
that it could not afterwards be diſcerned, 
that ever any were buried in the ſaid 
centry-garth, it was ſo plain and ſtraight. 
The truth is, he could not abide any 
thing that appertained to a godly reli- 
giouſneſs, or monaſtical life. Within the 
« ſaid abbey- church of Durham, were two 
© holy-water ſtones of fine marble, very 
« artificially made and engraven, and boſſed 


4 % * * 


- 


(p) Pat. 4. Edward VI. part 5. 
( Anth, Word, Athen. Oxon. vol. 1. p. 194. See alſo 
a book intitled, The ancient Rites and Monuments of the 


Monaſtical and Cathedral Church of Durham, Lond. 1672. 
p. 101. 8. written by one belonging to that church, and 
publiſhed by Fobn Davies of Kidawelhy. | : 
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« with hollow boſſes, upon the outward 
« fides of the ſtones, very curiouſly wrought. 
They were both of the ſame work, but 
© one much greater than the other. Both 
< theſe were taken away by this unworthy 
© dean Whittingham, and carried into his 
© kitchin, and employed to prophane uſes, 
* by his ſervants, ſteeping their beef and 
* falt-fiſh in them, having a conveyance 
© in the bottoms of them, to let forth the 
© water, as they had when they were in the 
© church, to let out the holy-water, &c. 
© He alſo cauſed the image of St. Cuthbert 
* (which before had been removed from 
© its proper place by dean Robert Horn, 
© who alſo had a hand in ſuch impieties) 
© and alſo other ancient monuments, to be 
« defaced, and broken all to pieces, to the 
* intent, that there ſhould be no memory 
of that holy man, or of any other, who 
had been famous in the church, and great 
© benefaQtors thereunto (as the priors his 
predeceſſors were) left whole and unde- 
« faced, I fay it again, that he did this, 
to the end, that no memory or token of 
© that holy man St. Cuthbert ſhould be 
© lefr, who was ſent, and brought thither, 
© by the power and will of Almighty God, 


© and was thereupon the occaſion of the 


— 


erection of the monaſtical church of Dur- 
ham, where the clergy and ſervants have 
« all their livings and commodities, from 
that time to this day. Ar length, after 
many rambles in this world, both beyond 
and within the ſeas, and his too forward 
zeal for the promoting his Caluini/tical(if 
not worſe) opinion, whereby much miſ- 
chief happened to the church of England, 
he did, unwillingly, being then under won- 
der ful troubles, ſubmit himſelf to the 
ſtroke of death, on the 1oth of June, 
1579, and was buried in the cathedral 
church of Durbam. Soon after was a 
tomb- ſtone laid over his grave, with an 
epitaph of twelve long and ſhort verſes, 
engraven on a braſs plate faſtened there- 
unto; which, with moſt, if not all of 
the monuments which were ſet up after 
his time, were miſerably defaced by the 
Scots, when they invaded England in 
1640. — 80 that, as he before had, in 
a woeful manner, violated the monu- 
ments of his predeceſſors, and others; fo 
vas his, by invaders, and nothing now 
left to preſerve his memory, or perſon, 
© to ſhew the place where his carcaſs was 


«© lodged.” . 
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AL, Barkley (r); ſome report him 
to have been a Scotebman, others that 
he was born in Samer ſetſbire, at, or near 
a town of his own name. He had his 
education in Oriel college in Oxford. 
Thomas Corniſh, titular biſhop of Tyne, 
and ſuffragan of Wells, being a great 
aſſiſtant to him in his ſtudies. He went 
abroad for ſome time, and at his return 


had ſome preferment in the collegiate 


church of St. Mary of Otery in Devon- 
re. He viſited the univerfity once more, 


and compleated the degree of D, D. After 


the deceaſe of his great friend and patron, 
biſhop Corniſh, he began to diſreliſh the 
world, and became a Benedictin monk, and 
after that a Franciſcan frier, as the writers 


of that order give an account. He ap- 


| 


pears to have conform'd to the times in 


Henry VIIT's reign. For, upon the diſſo- 
lution of the monaſteries, he was made 
vicar of Much-Badew in Ex; and in 
the year 1546, upon the death of Ri- 


chard Errington, he is recorded vicar of 


St. Matthew's, at Wokey in Somerſetſhire, 
which was the laſt benefice he enjoy'd. 
By what I can find, he lay by during 
the reign of Edward VI, and died a very 
old man, at Croyden in Surrey, about June 
1552. In his youthful days he was of a 
ſprightly gay temper, which was abated 
by years and experience. His works 
are, 

1. The Figure of our Holy Mother, 
the Church, oppreſs'd by the French 
King, Lond. Ata. 


— 


( Job. Bale, cent. 9. num. 66. Dr. Pitts, de illuſt. Angl, Script. Offic. Prerqg. Cant. in Reg. Powell, Q. 17. 
| 2. The 


Athen. Oxen. Certam. Seraph. Duaci 1649. 
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2. The Miſery, and Miſerable Lives 
of Courtiers. | | 
3. Mancius de Virtutibus, a tranſlation. 

4. The Lives of St. Margaret, St. 
Ethelred, St, Catharine, and St. Gre- 


gory. 
Jobn Barnſtaple (S, the laſt abbot of 


 Sherborn in Dorſetſhire. He fſurrender'd 


his monaſtery to the commiſſioners, March 
18, 1539, and had a penſion of 100 /. 
per an. which he enjoy d in 1553. 


Thomas Barker (t), the laſt prior of 
Norton in Cheſhire, a monaſtery -of regu- 
lar canons of St. Auguſtin, which he ſur- 
render'd, and had a penſion of 247. per an. 
He is found poſſeſs d of it in 1553. 


Fobn Griffyth (u), born in Wales, was 
a Ciſtercian monk of Haleſcome mona- 
ſtery in Shropſhire. He was educated in 
St. Bernard's college in Oxford, a nurſery 
for the ſtudents of that order. His chief 
talent was for the pulpit, tho' well qua- 
lified in many other reſpects. Great pains 
was taken in Edward VT's reign, to draw 
him over to the reformed party, and 
his complaiſance to all of a different per- 
ſuaſion from himſelf made him ſuſpected 


for ſome time; but his conſtancy to the 


religion of his anceſtors remain'd with 
him to his death, always contenting him- 
ſelf with the ſmall penſion that was al- 
lowed him, upon the diſſolution of his 
monaſtery. He left behind him, 

1. Conciones Aſttvales. 

2. Conciones Hyemales. 


Andrew Borde (x), who ſometimes in 
Latin calls himſelf Perforatus, was born 
at Penſey, an iſland on the coaſt of Suſſex. 
He had an academical education in Oxford, 
and afterwards became a Carthuſian monk. 
When thoſe of his order were moſt of 
them either impriſoned, or executed, by 


king Henry VIII, Mr. Borde eſcaping his 


fury, and being a perſon ſomewhat fickle 
and curious, went abroad, and having 
viſited moſt parts of Europe, and ſome 


of Africa, at laſt ſettled at Montpellier, 
where he applied himſelf to phyſick, and 


was created doctor in that faculty. At 


— 


his return into England, he was incorpo- 
rated in Oxford, as alſo in the college of 


phyſicians in London, and became an 
eminent practitioner. 


For a conſiderable 
time he had no fix d abode; one while 
he remain'd with his relations in Penſey, 
who were perſons of diſtinction, and 
great ſubſtance, and was acceptable in moſt 
places, upon account of his agreeable con- 
verſation, and univerſal knowledge: but 
Wincheſter was the place he reſided in. 
Notwithſtanding his rambles, and ſecular 
behaviour, which he engaged himſelf in 
through the iniquity of the times, he 
conſtantly practiſed the eſſential duties of 
his original profeſſion. Three days a-week 
he drank nothing but water, wore a hair 
ſhirt, and every night his ſhrowd was 
hung up at the feet of his bed, to put 
him in mind of death, and his future 
ſtate. He was not only a ſtrict obſerver 
of his vow of chaſtity, but wrote ſmartly 
againſt thoſe prieſts and monks, that had 
prevaricated in thoſe days of liberty. This 
created him a great many enemies; eſpe- 
cially Jobn Poynet, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
in whoſe dioceſe he liv'd, endeavoured to 
give him all the diſturbance he could; 


and Fohn Bale, a noted ſpreader of ca- 


lumnies, traduced him as one that exclaim'd 
againſt vow-breakers, and yet kept 
miſtreſſes privately himſelf at the fame 
time Now theſe miſtreſſes were found 
to be only female patients, whom he was 
obliged to viſit, and entertain upon account 
of his practice, no phyſician in thoſe parts 
being in greater repute. At laſt, either 
upon account of his religion, or through 
ſome other misfortune, he was confined 
in Fleet priſon, where he died in April, 
1549. Beſides his skill in phyſick, he 
was well qualified in many other parts 
of learning, as poetry, hiſtory, &c. and 
what made him acceptable to the gene- 
rality of mankind, there was a great deal 
of humour both in his writings and con- 
verſation. His works are, | 

1. The Introduction of Knowledge, &c. 
letting us into the Secrets of Foreign Lan- 
guages, Faſhions, and Coins. Lond. 4to. 
1542. | | 
1 The Breviary of Health, Lond. 4 ro. 


1547. 


C Dugadalès Monaſticon by Stephens. | | 


(i] Bidem. 


6) Dr. Pitts, de illuſt. Angl. Script. Anthony Wd, 
Athen. Oxon. | | 
(x) Anth. Wood, Athen. Oxon, 

| 3. The 
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1576. 
4. The Merry Tales of the Madmen 


of Gotham. 


„ 


3- The Dietary of Health. Lond. 8 vo. | 


Abingdon. Lond. 4to. with ſeveral other 
pleaſant pieces in verſe. 3 


5. A Merry Hiſtory of the Miller of 


8 


— 
— 


ARTICLE VII. 
Lives of Foreigners. 


Artin Luther, or Luder : the latter be- 

ing the crue name of his family. He 

was born at Iſleby in Saxony, anno 1483. 
Having laid a foundation of human li- 
terature at home, he was ſent to Erford, a 
noted univerſity, where he was created 
A. M. at twenty years of age. Afrer- 
wards applying himſelf to the law, and 
his companion being ſtruck dead by light- 
ning in his preſence, he was ſo terrified, 
that he enter'd among the friers of Sr. 
Auguſtin, being twenty-two years old. He 
remained four years in the convent at 
Erford, during which time, nothing ap- 
—_ in him unbecoming his character. 
e was, indeed, troubled with the falling 
fickneſs, upon which occafion he would 
mutter ſomething, as if he were diſcour- 
ſing with evil ſpirits; and particularly 
once, being in the church, while the goſpel 
was reading concerning our Saviour's diſ- 
poſſeſſing the perſon of a devil that was 
deaf and dumb, he fell down in one of 
his real, or pretended fits, crying out, 
non ſum, non ſum. What happened was 
not then taken notice of: but what he 
wrote, and reported afterwards, concern- 
ing the commerce he had with the devil, 
made many believe, that he had a long 
time been influenced by ſome evil ſpirit. 
For in a certain ſermon, many years after, 
he declared he had been ſo familiar with 
the devil, that he had eaten a buſhel of 
ſalt with him: and the account he gives 
of his conference he had with the devil, 
in a book he publiſh'd, De Angulari Miſſa, 
is a convincing proof, that they kept a 
correſpondence. In the year 1508, he re- 
moved to the univerſity of Wittenberg, 
where he, proceeding in his theological 
ſtudies, was made D. D. and profeſſor, 
and, upon all occaſions, was taken notice 
of for his acuteneſs, boldneſs, and a defire 


of appearing ſuperior, and coming off with 


applauſe in the way of argument. In 


che mean time, Leo X. biſhop of Rome, | 


| had granted an indulgence for the finiſh- 
ing of dt. Peter's church in Rome, begun 
by Julius II. This affair was committed 
to the archbiſhop of Mayence, who em- 
ployed the Dominicans in gathering the 
charitable collections of the people. The 


Auguſtin friers, who had ſometimes been 


made uſe of upon the like occaſion, were 
very much affronted to find themſelves 
poſtponed ; and one Staupitius, vicar ge- 
neral of that order in Germany, was very 
forward in ſhewing his reſentment, Now, 


Martin Luther, thinking to be ſerviceable 
to his brethren, took the liberty, under 


the protection of his ſuperior, to write to 


Albert archbiſhop of Mayence; and com- 


plained in his letter, that the form of the 
indulgence, as it was publiſhed by the 
preachers (who pretended his eminency's 
orders) was deſtructive to Chriſtian piety. 
He owned he had not been preſent at any 
of their ſermons; but it was common 

reported by their hearers, that the alms 
beſtowed upon this occaſion blotted out 
their ſins, and gave them a right to the 
kingdom of heaven, without any farther 
ſatisfaction on the ſinner's part; than 
which, ſaid he, nothing can be more con- 
trary to ſcripture. He added farther, that 
the privilege of indulgences was no more, 
than to free the offender from canonical 
puniſhments; and that works of piety and 
charity were infinitely more valuable than 
any indulgence. Again, in the ſaid letter, 
he put the archbiſhop in mind, that a cer- 
tain book was lately publiſhed. by his au- 
thority, which imported, that theſe in- 
dulgences freed perſons from all the pains 
of purgatory ; and that contrition for ſin 
was not neceſſary, when indulgences were 
made uſe of. Wherefore, he humbly be- 
ſeecheth his eminency, to call in the ſaid 
book, leſt fome one ſhould undertake to 
publ.ſh an anſwer to it, which, perhaps, 
might not be very pleaſing to him. This 


letter of Martin Luther was written on the 
eve 
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eve of All. ſaints, 1517; and there were 
tack d to it ninety- ſeven propoſitions, relat- 
ing moſtly to the ſame ſubject; which, 
the, ſame day, he cauſed to be printed, 
and fixed upon the gates of All. ſaints 
church in Wittenberg, and diſperſed a great 
number of copies through all Germany; 
and this was immediately done, before the 
archbiſhop could return any anſwer to his 
letter. Afterwards he preached a ſermon 
to the common people, to the ſame effect 
with his letter and propoſitions, and order d 
it alſo to be printed. | 

When the Dominicans underſtood how 
fiercely Luther had attack'd them, Tet- 
_ 2#lius, their provincial, and chief manager 
of the indulgences in Germany, put up a 
number of propoſitions at Frantfort, in 
oppoſition to thoſe of Luther. The war 
thus begun, they commit each other's 
propoſitions publickly to the flames, ar 
Frankfort and Wittenberg, while Frederick 
duke of Saxony ſeemed very much to fa- 
vour Luther and his. party. The begin- 
ning of this conteſt was only concerning 
indulgences; but afterwards, by degrees, 
Luther attack d a great many other points 
of the ancient belief, often ſhifting in his 
defence, by a pretended: ſubmiſſion to the 
ſee of Rome, both recalling and refining his 
doctrine at pleaſure. He carried on his 


cauſe by all the methods capable of ſe- 


ducing the people, as ſermons, pamphlets, 
and publick diſputations in the ſchools. In 
the aforeſaid year 1517, he maintained a 


number of propoſitions at Wittenberg and 
Heidelberg, which reflected very much 


upon the authority as well as the doctrine 
of the church. In 15 18, ſeveral others 
appeared in defence of the ancient doctrine; 
eſpecially Eckius, the learned vice-chan- 
cellor of the univerſity of Ingolſtad, and 
Sylveſter Prieras, maſter of the facred 
palace; who were both replied to b 


Luther, who, however, was {till in a diſ- 


poſition to ſubmit himſelf entirely to the 
pope, as it appears by the book he dedi- 
cated this year to Leo X. intitled, (y) Re- 
ſolutiones Diſputationum de Virtute Indul- 
gentiarum, wherein he throws himſelf at 


his feet; promiſing, that he will ſtand * 


fall by his decrees, and regard; them a8 


coming from Chriſt's repreſentatiye. The 
conteſt between Luther and Echius, at laft, 
ended in a perſonal conference, at Leipfick; 
July 4, 1519 ; upon which occaſion; Lu- 
ther maintained a great many opinions 
contrary to the received doctrine of the 
church, and ſeemed reſolved not to ſtand 
corrected. In the year 1520, Charles V. 
being now elected emperor, Luther pub- 
liſhed a popular book, which he intitled 
De Reformatione. It was written in the lan- 
guage of the country, and dedicated to the 
emperor, and princes of Germany. It was 
a kind of declamation againſt the pomp 
and abuſes that reigned in the court of | 
Rome, and plainly calculated to his preſent 
purpoſe, by flattering the ſecular power, 
and expoſing the economy of the church; 
as to calling of ſynods, palls, confirmation 
of biſhops by the pope, bulls, annats, ca- 
non law, decretals, &c. which he ridicul'd; 
and exhorted ſecular princes to aboliſh 
them entirely. And, to ſhew that he was 
in earneſt upon this ſubject, he cauſed 
the canon law to be burnt publickly at 
Wittenberg, December 10, 1520; commit- 
ting, at the ſame time, to the flames, the 
bull of pope Leo X. whereby forty of his 
erroneous opinions had been condemned; 
and, at the ceremony, made uſe of theſe 
words, Quia tu conturbaſti ſanctum Do- 
mini, ideo te conturbet ignis æternus. Thus 
he proclaimed open war againſt the ſee 
of Rome; and, for the future, the uſual 
compliments, he beſtowed upon it, were 
to call ir Babylon, whore of Babylon, ſyna- 
gogue of ſatan, and ſeat of antichriſt, &c. 
In the year 1521, he publiſhed ſeveral 
books, which all tended towards liberty 
and popularity; eſpecially by attacking 
the obligation of complying with religious 
vows, he made himſelf acceptable to all 
the monks, friers, and nuns that were de- 
firous of liberty. In 1522, he undertakes 
to anſwer what Henry VIII. king of Eng- 
land, had publiſhed againſt his doctrine, 
concerning the feven facraments, and the 
jus divinum of the pope's ſupremacy. Upon 
which occaſion, he treats his majeſty with 
ſuch (2) ſcurrilous language, that it could 

| proceed 


— 


(y) Quare, Beatiflime Pater, proſtratum me pedibus tuæ 


beatudinis offero, cum omnibus quæ ſum, & habeo. Vivifica, 
occide ; voca, revoca; approba, reproba, ut placuerit: vocem 


tuam vocem Chrifti in te przfidentis & loquentis agnoſcam. 


Lutherus, Epiſt. Dedicatoria ad Leonem X. anno 1518. 
Proteſtor, me prorſus nihil dicere, aut tenere velle niſi 
quod in, & ex ſacris literis, primo; deinde eccleſtaſticis pa- 


naſci oportuit — 


tribus ab eccleſia Romana receptis, huc uſque ſervatis, & 


ex canonibus, & decretalibus pontificiis habetur, & haberi 


poteſt. Proteſſatis Lutheri, ibidem. n 

z Neſcias, an ipſa mania fic inſanire poſſit, aut ipſa 
ſtoliditas tam ſtolida ſit, quàm eſt caput hoc Henrici noſtri: 
forte, ut verum faciat proverbium: aut regem aut fatuum 
— Cum prudens & tciens mendacia 
5 G componat 


— 
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protbeed from no one but Luther himfelf. 
The ſame year he publiſhed a trafdflation 
of the New Teſtament in the German 
langudge, which was cenſured both by 
catholicks and reformers. He had the 
aſſurance to add the word % to files, 
where St. Paul to the Romans ſpeaks of 
jaſtiication: by faith without works; and 
being queſtioned by ſeveral for fo doing, 
all che reply he made was, that ic was 
(a) Dr. Euther's will it ſhould be ſo: his 
will Was à lat; and às for the papiſts, 
they were aſſes. Now, whereas the ern- 
peror, and the reſt of the catholick princes, 
— ſet forth edicts againſt him, one at 
Worms, umo 1921, the other at 'Norem- 
berg, anne 15 22. he gives them no quar- 
ter, but ureacks them with all the vehe- 
mence and fury imaginable. And, as if 


o 


he had a mind ro quarrel with all man- 


kind, in the year 1524 he draws his pen 
dgainſt the Pigarus of Bohemia, who, ever 
ce the days of John Hus, had revolted 
from the ſee of Rome, both in doctrine and 
es mmunibn. "He repieſents them us cfi- 
minals, on'4ceoutic ef (3) 8 and Tor 
denying the atticle of (e) pufgatòry, Which 
the gu br "Fathers 4. tpreſly approved | 
of: never feflecking chat the arms, he makes 
ule of, may be turned againſt him. But 
His inconſiſteney and inconſtancy were fo 
conſpicuots,. that he had ſittle regard to 
what came from his pen. All be aim'd | 
at, was to indulge his paſſion upon every 
becaſion, that offer d. Afterwards, finding 
that ſeveral! of his diſciples took the li- 


berty of reforthing, as well as himſelf, | by 


and chat they varied from him in the 
doctrine © concerning the real preſence, 
images, &c. be publiſhed ſeveral books 
agalnſt them, pronouncing them to be 
hereticks, blaſphemets, fanaticks; and guilty 
of all the puniſhments heaven could in- 
flict upon them. This was the opinion 
he had of Zuinglius, Carolſtadius, Oecolam- 


42 23 


8 * 


padius; and the reſt of the Sacramentari ans, 
who denied the real prefence : and poſi- 
tively declared, that tho' ſome had adviſed 
Kim to be ar peace with them, yer he never 
would yield to it; but for ever (d) curſed 
the union, that was made upon ſuch a 
foundation. On the other hand, che Sacra. 
mentarians were not backward in defend- 
ing themſelves, nor did they ſpart either 
Zurbers doctrine or his perſon. Thoſe that 
are deſirous of being more fully informed 

concerning the doctrine and behaviour f 
this great patriarch of the reformation, 
Martin Lutber, may have recourſe to that 
celebrated author John Cochlaus, who has, 
in a manner, given us a diary of his life. 
I ſhall only mention one particular more, 
which, indeed, is a plain demonſtration 
of the force of his doctrine and eloquence. 
Soon after he had publiſhed his opinion 
concerning the law fulneſs of marry ing, even 
after religious vows, and that the powers, 
he and his adherents lived under, were 


willing and able to defend the practice, 


nine religious women of diſtinction for- 
ſook their mo „and going all toge- 
ther to Wittenberg, in Paſſion-week, cele- 
biated the memory of what their Re- 
deemer fuffered for them, by taking huſ- 
bands. And Durber thought fit to write 
'a panegyrick upon (e) Leonard Roppen, 
that married one of cheſe nuns, extolling 
the fact as God's own work; and compar- 
ing it, in many of its circumſtances, to 
V Chriſt's delivering poor ſouls from the 
fla very of fin, at the fame time of the year, 
his denth and paſſion. Now, to give a 
ſanction to this noble performance, Lu- 
ther himſelf marties one of thoſe religious 
dames, whoſe name was Catharine de Bore, 
by whom he had three ſons, hn, Martin, 
and Paul. He died at Ieby, February 17, 
1 540, being ſhatch'd away ſuddenly, in 
the night, after he had been making merry 


at a feaſt, and diverted the company with 


8 


4 ] ponat;ady 177 in majeſtate , 
bill 84 the —_—_ mihi 85 
e e tors Tag" & Nerkors 
Lath. qo — Hen. 3 14 * 3 8 1 6 } 
a] Si papiſta tuus multa yult re de hac voce ola, ei 
Adi Act ſic: Aster ile hub Litheres Re Ba- 
-bere, & dicir papiſtam & aſinum eſſe rem unam. Sic volo 
fic jubeo, ſtat pro ratione voluntas. Noluimus enim pa- 
piſtarum ſcholares, aut diſcipuli eſſe; ſed magiſtri ac ju- 


dices. Ubi. Ai ; 142 132 rae? 

...{6):Canſequens eſt, quod Bobemorum diſſidium a Ro- 
mana ec nulla poſlit excuſatione defendi ; cum fit im- 
pium. & Chiiſti omnibus legibus contrarjum..  _ | 
(c. Mihi certifiimym eſt, purgatorium eſſe. Nec multum 
me mqvet, quod blaterent heretici, jam mille & 
plus centum anni ſunt, quod beatus Auguſtinus in ſuarum 


in lis, dampa- 
pro mee rege & 
gere, &c. 


Confeſſionum q. orat & orandum petit, & eadem ſana Mater 
ejus moriens (ut ibi ſcribit) memoriam ſui fieri optaverit ad 
altare Domini. Sed & ab Ambroſio id factum natrat 
Nunquid ideo eredendum eſt heretico, vix quinquaginta 


annos nuper nato, &c. 8 . 


AN Maledicta fic in omnem 
concordia. ö 
(e) Qui autem cum Deo ſentiunt, velut ingens commo- 
dum glorificabunt : ut ſis certus Deum ita ordinaſſe ; & non 
eſſe hoc opus aut conſilium tuum proprium. 
- (F) Felicem raptorem ; ſicut & Chriſtus raptor erat in 
mundo, quando per mortem principi mundi auferebat arma, 


| & vaſa ſua, ipſumque ducebat captivum : ita & tu has mile- 


ras animas ex carcere humane tyrannidis eduxiſti : & quidem 


" opportuniſſimo tempore in Paſcha, quo Chtiſtus ſuorum 
quoque-captivitatem captivam duxit. 1 
jokes, 
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jokes, and witty diſcourſes, according to 
cuſtom,. He was carried to his grave Wich 
| 1 5 ſolewnity ; whereof Janas, 225 of 
his diſciples, 115 ubliſhed a large deſcrip- 
tion; Philip Melen&hon, alſo another of 
his diſciples. has given us an abſtract of his 
life; and Pomeranus tells us, that his ror 5 


was adorned with this inſcripcion, Peſt 


eram viuus, moriens ero mors t ep, 


Andreas Carolftadius was one of Lu- þ 
ther's diſciples, and archdeacon of Witten- 


berg; but he ſoon became an independent 


trader in reforming. He took an occafian, 


in Luther's abſence, to abrogate the maſs at 


Wittenberg, to ſtrip the churches of their or- 


naments and images; and began to queſtion 
Chriſt's corporal preſence in the euchariſt, 
with many other things contrary to Lu- 
ther's doctrine. He was the firſt refor- 
mer that threw off his ecclefiaſtical habit, 


and married a wife publickly, having 


compoſed a maſs of his ,qwn for hat 
RIES Melanctben (g) gives this ac- 
count: of. him: that, he was of a turbulent |. 
ſpirit, 2 either wit, laatnigg- or even 
common ſenſe; that he was deſtitute of | fi 
the comman;tokens of. munen: q and ſo 
far from, being an inſtrument of the, Holy 
Ghoſt, that che contrary: marks of ell. 
plaioly appeared in bis behaviour. 

being; baniſhed out of Saxony, for ae 
the people up to ſedition, he retired into 
Switzerland, joined with Zuinglius, and, by 
their labqurs, the Sacramentarian ſect was | 
firſt aebi Upon the death of Zuin- 


glius, he removed from Zurich to Baſle, 


and, beipg choſen their paſtor, died there. 


| 8 Zuinglius, horn i in Suitrerſand, 
where he; was. rector of a par iſn- church. 
" His laſt benefice was Zurich: Where, after 
Lutber's example, he firſt 171 to declaim 
againſt indulgences; and, by degrees, at- 


tack' d he pope 8. fopremacy,, in the, year | 


15 19: and, in January following, an aſ- 
bembly being ſummoned by the magiſtrates, 
_Zuinghus put up. ſixty- eight articles, chal- | 
k all, perſons that would, to oppoſe 
him. By degrees, not only the paſtors and 


embraced; his doctrine. In the mean time, 


the reſt, of the. Helyetian Fang ap the 


| biſhop o of 'Conftayce trenuoully oppo 05 d theſe 
innovations, but in vain: fo. tt Er 10 55 
the year 1 525, Zu nglius had forgi 
yſtem, and the v who '& nare of 2 7221 


proved of it. Hle ke nf up oN 8 


* 1 2, 
nied the real preſence, * with "4 


Errors .concerhing "facrai ental wi NY 
| grigina al fin. In the n 55 Cn 
| was held” by otder of the 3 ire or 
Berne and Conſta ce; 1 50 in 95 concluſion, 
bach they, . and Rota other of the 8 


cantons, an to embrace ie 225 lian 
lodtrine, Soon after, theſe innovatio 


cafioned ; 2 civil W war. beryicen' the che Zi lan 
300. catholick | 0 ns ; the orme ner Were 


d up by Zum 905 himſe elt, th 7 
Ki i de Hi Ac gemendh, 085 O#fob, er 
153 1. His be Fee "folihd by the 
„ Was cut into our i, and 
committed to the b He oP, then 


forty-cigh t years o age. Sas 


hannes Oecolam adius (b) was a, monk 

of 75 ord r of 2 25705 if Hy Jot it * 
purer Witt | Zutnglius, 55 eftablith In * 

F (cet at Baſle, tho' he 
rom in the manner he By hded t 
Scher. He Was remarkably "Til Win in 
the ſacred languages ; and took a Wife, by 
"whom; he. had three children. He as 
found dead i Wn, his Tf! at Balle, in he 
Jar 1531, aged 49. Several reports. went 
'about, | as to the manner of his death. Some 
tay, an ulcer broke our 9700 1che Os bo crum ; 
others, ty,. he was ee | eit he 1 his 
wife, or by the « devil. 


 Philippus. Mellon a German, n 
in the lower Palatinate. He borrowed the 
4 Melan#hon from the. Greek, His * 
name being Schuart erd. He Was i in- 
"eſteem for uman 1 7 8 ; and, 2 
wie to give the world a br imen "of his 
abili ities, pubhihed; A  haughty a ology, for 
| Luther, againſt the divines of t e univer- 
 firy of Paris, ho had lately 1 his 
2 Melanihon' was only twenty. four 
Varg of age, when he went over to Luthers 
party, anno I 1521. owtver, he thou ht 


it fit to foften ſeveral of bis maſter's* 8 *OPI- 


i magiſtrates of Zurich, but the whole canton | nions; eſpecially that extravagant article 


about free will, wherein, he entirely for- 
ſook him; 3 As alfo lo, where Luther makes 


(8) Carolſadius primus 


: PL fine ingenio, ſine dpd. ſine ſenſu communi ; quem 


- nullam unquam humanitatis officium, aut intelligere, aut 


bier. animadvertimus: nem abeſt, ut in eg ignificatio 


it hunc tumultum, homo If 


ua Spirztus,SanQi nimady al ſit: .imo exſtant manifeſta 
5 1 a Philips | Melanthin, Epi. * ; Frederi- 


cum Myconium. 
, Sicun Mau Pita Orco/angadi. 
7 f God 


tus Fagius, another reformer, and cele- 
brated Hebrician. 
Cambridge: Bucer in the year 1551, aged 


* 
* 
3 
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| God the author of = He was the firſt 
contriver of that famous body of articles 
called the Auguſtan Confeſſion, anno 1.530. 


He drew ſeveral Lutherans over to his 
party, who afterwards were called Con- 


feſfuonifts, and moderate Lutherans, Molles 


Lutherani. And, upon account of the re- 


| ſpect he till retained for the ancient cere- 
monies, and councils of the church, he 


and his followers were ſtiled Adiapboriſtæ, 


or Indifferentes. Some have taxed him 


with inconſtancy, in regard of the euchariſt 


and juſtification. As to the euchariſt, we 


meet with ſeveral expreſſions in his writ- 
ings, which manifeſtly aſſert the real pre- 


| ſence, in the ſtrongeſt terms. In the year 


1539, he re-publiſhed the Auguſtan Con- 
feflion, with ſeveral amendments and ad- 


| ditions. Melanct bon died in the year 1560: 
and, both before and after his death, was 


ſeverely laſhed by the rigid Lutherans. 


Martinus Bucerus, born in Germany, 


was a Dominican frier, and afterwards be- 

w & il Ga. 1 0 a 
came a conſiderable perſon among the re- 

formers. The character given him by his 


own party is: that he was a folid divine, 


and good linguiſt, and, in theſe reſpects, 


much ſuperior to Luther. He made it 


his whole ſtudy to reconcile the Lutherans 
and Sacramentarians, and contrived ſeveral 


meetings upon that account, to little pur- | 
poſe. He was the chief perſon concerned 
in ſeducing Hermannus archbiſhop of Co- 


Un, by which means he was in hopes of 


ſettling the reformation in thoſe parts. He 


appears to have been a kind of trimmer 


among the ſeveral ſects of reformers, and 
aimed at a reformation according to his 
own taſte. In ſeveral points he ſhewed 
himſelf to be a Lutheran ; but would not 
allow of a real preſence. In 1549, he 


was invited over into England, and was 
placed in the univerſity of Cambridge, to- 
75 * with his wife, and companion Pau- 


They both died in 


ſixty-one. Their bones were dug up, and 
burnt, in queen Mary's reign. | | 


Peter Martyr, born at Florence, anno 
1:00, educated at Padua and Bononia, 
where he was remarkable for his know- 
ledge in philoſophy, and the languages. 
Afterwards he became a regular canon of 
St. Auguſtin's order, in a monaſtery at 


Preachers of his time. Having conceived 


a favourable opinion of the reformers, by 


being otherwiſe vain, proud, and incon- 
ſtant, he inſinuated ſeveral heterodoxies in 
his ſermons at Rome: where being de- 
tected, he fled to Naples, and, being im- 
peached there, retired to Lucca. Bur being 
ſtill more open in diſcovering his inclina- 
tions, he was obliged to ſhelter himſelf in- 
Switzerland, eſpecially at Baſſe; and from 


from whence he was invited over to Eng- 
land, anno 1547, and became a canon of 
ror fp ret and publick profeſſor in Ox- 
ford. Upon a change of affairs under 
queen Mary, he returned to Straſburg ; 
where he died, in the year 1562, after he 
had ſignalized himſelf in the famous confe- 
rence at Porſſy. | Sn 


Jyobannes Calvinus: ſo his name is la- 
tinized, from Chauvin. He was born at 
Noyon in France. His father was Gerard 
Cbauvin, the biſhop's procurator; his mo- 
ther Joama Franks. While he was young, 
his father ſent him to Paris; where he was 
inſtructed in the rudiments by Marturinus 
Corderius, a noted ſchoolmaſter, who after- 
wards forſook his religion, and died at Ge- 
neva, the ſame year that his ſcholar de- 


| parted this life. Calvin, having finiſhed his 


humanity in Gymnaſio Marchiano, removed 
to Montacute college, in order ro ſtudy 
philoſophy. His father's intention was, 
that he ſhould rake holy orders; and, to 
this purpoſe, had obtained two benefices 
for him, from the biſhop of Noyon; one 
was a chapelry of our Lady in the cathe- 
dral, the other was the curacy of Pont- 
Eveſque, in the neighbourhood of Noyon. 


law was a readier way to preferment, or- 
dered his ſon to go and refide at Orleans, 
where he became a hearer of the noted 


| civilian Petrus Stella; and afterwards con- 


tinued the ſame ſtudies at Bourges, under 
the celebrated profeſſor Andreas Alciatus. 
There he became acquainted with Melchior 
Molmar, a German, who was profeſſor of 


che Greet tongue, and, being privately a 


Lutheran, took all opportunities to draw 
over his ſcholars to that party: and here it 
was, that Calvin was firſt tinctured with 
theſe novelties: and was ſo great a pro- 
ficient, that he became a kind of ſpeaker 
in a clandeſtine aſſembly, they had in the 


_ Fiſcoli, and was eſteemed one of the beſt 


OE” 


neighbourhood, under the protection of 
| the 


reading ſome of their plauſible books, and 


| thence took up his refidence at Straſburg ; 


2 hay f5 


Afterwards, his father conceiving, that the 
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the lord of the mannor. In the mean 
time, Calvin had an account of his father's 
death, which obliged him to return into 
his own country, where he ſold both his 
benefices, and after wards ſettled in co/legro 
Forteti. At that time Nicholas. Cupe Was 
rector of the univerſity, a great friend to 
Lutherans, and, upon that account, had 
frequent converſation with Calvin. Bur, 


both being detected, Cope fled to Baſil, and 


Calvin was obliged to drop himſelf out of 
his window, by the help of his ſheets, and 
retired to Eugoleſm. He ſpent three years 
there, partly by teaching the Greek tongue, 
bur chiefly was ſupported, by the generoſity 
of Lewis Tilly, a prebendary of that church, 
whom Calvin had, in a gręat meaſure, ſe- 
duced. While he remained in theſe parts, 
he began to form his book of Inſtitutions ; 
his matter and arguments were chiefly col- 
lected from Melanct hon, Oecolampadius, and 
other German reformers, which he dreſſed 
up in a new form, in elegant Latin. After- 


wards he perſuaded. his friend Leis Tilly 
do take a journey with him into Germany, 


his curioſity inducing him to confer with 
the reformers . of thoſe parts. In this 
ramble he happened to meet with Era/- 
mus; who, having heard him diſcourſe 
upon ſome points of religion, foretold, 
that this young man would prove to be a 
great plague to the church. Lewis Tilly 
was ſoon after reclaimed; but Calvin per- 
ſiſted; and, coming back into France, firſt 
ſettled at Poitiers, and, in conjunction 
with ſeveral others, held frequent aſſem- 


® od 
©rires, 
* 1 \ 


SH © 


according to the form he had dr 


It was not long before they were | 


- ” 
A 
ow 


ſo that both Calvin and» the reſt were 


E 


obliged to ſhelter themfelves' with Mar- 


garet queen of Navarre (ſiſter to Francis 1. 
king of France) who was a great friend 
to the reformers, upon account of their 
preaching, and polite writings. . When 


Francis I. king of France, was reſolved to 
extirpate theſe factious people (and had 


ſhewn ſome inſtances of ſeverity, even by 


puniſhing them with death) Caluin retired 


out of France to Bafil, where he was 


kindly entertained by Simon Grynæus and 
Molgangus Capito. Here it was that he 
finiſhed the four books of his Inſtitutions, 
with an elegant preface to the moſt Chriſ- 
tian king. It was publiſhed anno 1535, 
the author being then only twenty-ſix 
years of age, as being born anno 1509. 


The title page ſhewed a flaming ſword, 


LS Ld I 4 * c * — WO 


with this ſcriptural motto, Non vent pacem 
mittere, ſed gladium: which was an em- 
blem of what happened (tho not in the 
ſenſe of the Goſpel) when all Europe. was 
in a combuſtion, and France, in particular, 
diſtracted by ſixty years civil wars from the 
principles of this furious reformer. From 
Bafil he paid a ſhort viſit to Renata, wiſe 
of Hercules duke of Ferrara, in Italy, who 
was daughter of Lewis XII. king of France, 
and much delighted with the converſation 
and ingenious writings of the new goſpel- 
ers. The fear of the inquiſition drove 
him out of Italy to Geneva, a city lately 
revolted from the duke of Savey, by the 
inſtigation of William Farrel and Peter 
Viretus, two turbulent reformers. The 
magiſtrates of Geneva choſe him to be 
their preacher, and profeſſor of divinity, 
anno 1536 and, the year following, they 
all ſwore to a form of worſhip he had 
eſtabliſned among them. And now he 
began to diſcover his imperious temper; 
and work d ſo far as to have a conſiderable 
ſtroke in temporal affairs, as well as ſpi- 
ritual. In a little time, the magiſtrates 


having experienced, that he was che o- 


caſion of great diſſentions, he was expelled 
the city of Geneva, by a publick decree of 
the ſenate; and, firſt retiring to Bafil, made 
a ſhort ſtay there, and ſo proceeded to 
Straſburg ; where Bucer was ſo much his 
friend, as not only to procure him a pro- 
feſſor of divinity's place, but alſo obtained 
for him a chapel, for the benefit of the 
French refugees. About 1539, he married 
| Tdeldtathe widow of Storder, a noted 


Aulariſt, bur had no iſſue by her. In 


a 


the year 284. , he was preſent at the con- 
ference” at Rati/bon ; and ſoon after, his 
party.” prevailing at Geneva, he was re- 


called; and ſuch laws were eſtabliſhed by 


his means, that the magiſtrates put it out 
of theit power to aboliſh them. Soon 
after, he began to publiſh ſeveral ſcur- 
rilous books, both againſt the Lutherans 
and catholicks; and cauſed the Waldenſes 
of Provence, who had lately rebelled, to 
be entertained at Geneva. In the year 
1551 and 1552, there was a great conten- 
tion between Calvin and one Jerome Bol- 
ſecus, an apoſtate Carmelite, who practiſed 
phyſick in Geneva. The diſpute was con- 
cerning predeſtination. In the concluſion, 
Bolſecus was baniſhed, and afterwards re- 
turned to the catholick church. He wrote 
Caluin's life. The ſaid year, 1552, Calvin 


procured the death of Michael Servetus, 
5 * who 
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who was bank at a ſtake, for his doctrine 
eoncerning the Trinity. In che year 1560 
happened the eonſpiracy at Ambois againſt 
Francis II. and tho family of che Guiſas; 
gers carried it on under Cow! 


the Huger 

prince” of Condo, brother to Autbony king 
of 1 Calvin was confulted; hut, by 
his lerters' to Balinger, he appears not to 


have ednſontod. In the year 1 561, 4 con- 
ference was held at Ps3ſſp, betteen the 
Hu and catholicks : boi; being in- 


few,” sould not be prefenc; his place was 
fupplied bi BA. Boon after, the Hugo- 
x65 began to preach publiekly, and com- 
—_ ſeveral barbarous e th ee 
dow es, trampling upon : 

> tea SC. Cale di died, ' May 
+564; aged fifty-four years, ten Boa 
aud feventeen days. Different characters 


TY given of him. Beze ſays, he died very 


mpoſedly; Bolſecus ſays, he curſed and 


blaſſhemeg: and that he was an impious 


wrerch from hie youth 3 and that the re- 


cords-ati:Noyor give an account, that he 
was ſtig mat ized for Sodomy. He was al- 
f of bod hich obliged hi 
ways igfirm y, which obliged him 
to beadſicmious; ne W u. 
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dies; preached often, but not eloquently ; 


an elegant writer, both in French and La- 
tin, but a very indifferent divine; was 
moroſe, furious when provoked ; affected 
gravity, both in dreſs and diſcourſe; ' proud, 

revengeful, and impatient of contradiction. 
This is the character the Lutherans give of 
this great apoſtle. Nay, the inhabitants of 
Geneva uſually ſaid, they would rather 
chuſe to live in heil with Beza, than be 
in heaven with Calvin. The one would 
give them ſome diverſion, with his Jokes ; 

bur the other would be a perpetual torment 
to them, by his mioroſe temper. This Beza 
was Calvins ſucceflor at Geneva. He had 
been prior of a monaſtery, not only of 
ſuſpected fame, but actualiy under proſe- 
cution for laſciviouſneſs, in the parliament 
of Paris; from whence he fled to Geneva, 
and was entertained by the magiſtrates, 
who made choice of him to ſucceed Cal- 
vin, as their chief paſtor. He was well 
read in the claſſicks, a good Grecian, and 
no contemptible poet; but then his amo- 
rous verſes, een; what he wrote in 
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447 1 DYE is and Clergy. 5 
ART.. II. Records of Feaſts and Fa, en 
ART. III. Records of the Common Prayer. | 
ART. IV. Records f een. mm bor] 


* * _ 


A R. „ V. Records IP Princeſs R 
ART, VI. Rerords of Biſhop Gardinte. - 0 
48.0 VB, Records of Biſhop Botiher, " 
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Records of Pope and Clergy. 00 EY 


The Subſtance of ſeveral Snare. iro 


5 Tarore 7. Eura VI. 7 
Chap. I. Againſt ſpeaking 
BE irreverently of the ſacrament | 
Ho of the altar. An order for 


Rcz⅛łxͥ receiving both kinds, yet 
canmunion in one kind not cenifured in 
other churches. 

Chap. II. For electing biſhops, Urn not 
by congd d. effive, but only by the king's | 
handy patent. All eccleſiaſtical proceſſes | 
to. be in the king's name, ay 1 0 & 

„ht. 

Chap. XIV. 'Chanteries, Ga. given to 


| defaced; or bur fit? H. an 


the is with ſome ſmall allowance to 
the cjecred incumbents, at the 
the r | 


e ordinals, Ge. 


22 iltik 


tabs 2. EY vt. Chap 1. For 
oniformny of prayer, and admitftration 
of faeraments. The como prayer is 
hers {aid 10 be fe. forth by the” and of the 
h Gf. 

Otap. Nx. Touching abRitence fem 
fleſh in Lent, Ser with Penalties agattift 
offenders. 

2 XXI. laws pain the clergy's 

—_— 4 VE. Chap N. For 

"-Staiita Boar 
removing Saks es out of churches, as alſo 
| books for publick ſervice, which are to be 

riphotiers, nif- 
ſals, grails, proceſſionals, mamuels, ed 
pies! porruaſſes, p 2 W b als, 
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| Chap. "XI. For appointing thirty-two 
 perſoris to form a body of eccleſiaſtical 


Chap. XII. Appointing ſix prelates, and 
fix others, to draw up a form for con- 
rating archbiſhops, biſhops, G c. 
Statute 4. Edward VI. Chap. I. For 
uniformity of prayer, and adminiſtration 
of ſacraments. All abſenting themſelves 
from church to be puniſhed. The com- 
mon prayer, and new form of ordination, 


do de mate uſe of, under certain penal 


— 5. Edward VI. Chap. III. For 
keeping holy-days and faſting-days: viz. 
abſtinence from fleſh on eves, beſides Lent, 
Fridays, and Saturdays. | 

Chap. XII. For the legitimation of the 
clergy's children. y \ XY 


* 
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An Act for the Election of Biſhops. 
3 IAAF: 2 IF 2 . 1 131 8 
Foraſmuch as the election of archbiſhops 
and biſhops, by the deans and chapters, 
within the king's majeſty's realms of Eng- 
land and Ireland, at this preſent time, be 
as well to the long delay, as to the great 


* 
1 


3 
your 


or biſhoprick, or to his ſufficient proctor 
or attorney, ſhall ſtand to all intents, con- 
ſtructions, and purpoſes, to as much and 
the ſame effect, as though conge deflire had 
been given, the election duly made, and 
the ſame confirmed. And thereupon the 
ſaid perſon, to whom the ſaid archbiſhop- 
rick, biſhoprick, or ſuffraganſhip is ſo con- 
ferred, collated, or given, may be conſe- 
crated, and ſue his livery, or ouſter e main, 
and do other things, as well as if the ſaid 
ceremonies and elections had been done 
and made. Provided always, and bt it 
enacted by the authority aforeſaid, that 
every ſuch perſon to whom any collation 
and gift of any archbiſhoprick, biſhoprick, 
or ſuffraganſhip, ſhall be given, or collated 


by the king, his heirs, or ſucceſſors, ſhall 


pay, do, and yield to all, and every perſon, 


all ſuch fees, intereſts, and duties, as of 


old times have been accuſtomed to be 
done, any thing, or in any other, to the 


-| contrary hereof; in any wiſe, notwithſtand- 


ing. And whereas the archbiſhops and 
biſhops, and other ſpiritual perſons in this 
realm, do uſe to make and ſend out their 
ſummons, citations, and other proceſs, in 
their own names, and in ſuch form and 


coſt and charges of ſuch perſons as the 
king's majeſty giveth any archbiſhoprick, 
or biſhoprick unto: and, whereas the 
faid elections be, in very deed, no elections, 
but only, by writ of a cong d effire, have 
colours, ſhadows, and pretences of elec- 
tions; ſerving, nevertheleſs, to no purpoſe, 
and ſeeming alſo derogatory, and prejudi- 
cial to the king's prerogative royal, to 
whom only appertaineth the collation and 
gift of all archbiſhopricks, biſhopricks, 


manner as was uſed in the time of the 
uſurped power of the'biſhop of Rome, con- 
trary to the form and order of the ſum- 
mons, and proceſs of the common law 
uſed in this realm (ſeeing that all authority 
of juriſdiction, ſpiritual and temporal, is 
derived and deducted from the king's ma- 
jeſty, as ſupreme head of theſe churches 
and realms of England and Ireland, and ſo 


within the ſaid two realms, be kept by no 


and ſuffragan biſhops, within his highneſs's 


ſaid realms of England and Ireland, Wales, | 


and other his dominions and marches: for 
a due reformation hereof, be it therefore 
enacted by the king's highneſs, with the 
aſſent of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 
and 3 2h in this preſent parlia- 
ment aſſembled, and by authority of the 
ſame, that, from henceforth, no ſuch conge 
1 eflire be granted, nor election of any 
ſuch archbiſhop, or biſhop, by the dean 
and chapter made: but that the king may, 
by his letters patents, at all times, when 
any arcbbiſhoprick, or biſhoprick, is void, 
confer the fame to any perſon. whom the 
king ſhall think meet. Which colla- 
tion ſo by the king's. letters patents made, 


other power or authority, either foreign, 
or within the realm, but by the authority 


of his moſt excellent majeſty. Be it there- 


fore further enacted, by the authority a- 
forèſaid, that all ſummons and eitations, 
or other proceſs eccleſiaſtical, in All ſuits 
and cauſes of inſtance between party and 
party, and all cauſes of correction, and all 
cauſes of baſtardy, or bigamy, or inquiry de 
jure patronatus, probates of teſtaments, and 
commiſſions of adminiſtrations of perſons 
deceaſed, and all acquittances of and upon 
accounts made by the executors, admini- 
ſtrators, or collectors of goods of any dead 
perſon, be, from the firſt day of July next 
following, made in the name, and with 
the ſtile of the king, as it is in writs, ori- 


and delivered to the perſon to whom the 
king ſhall confer the 2 archbiſhoprick, 


r 
9 * 


ginal or judicial, at the common law; and 
| that 


juſtly acknowledged by the clergy of the 
ſaid realms) that all courts eccleſiaſtical, 


- 
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chat the teſte thereof be in the name of the 
archbiſhop, or biſhop, or other having 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction (after the day be- 


fore expreſſed) who hath the commiſſion, 


and grant of the authority eccleſiaſtical, 
immediately from the king's highneſs; and 
that his commiſlary, official, or ſubſtitute 


_ exerciſing juriſdictien under him, ſhall put 


his name in the citation, or proceſs, after 


the teſte. Furthermore be it enacted, by 


the authority aforeſaid, that all manner of 

erſon or perſons, who have the exerciſe 
of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, ſhall have, 
from the firft day of July before expreſſed, 
in their ſeals of office, the king's highneſs's 
arms, decently ſer, with certain characters 
under the arms, for the knowledge of the 


dioceſe; and ſhall uſe no other ſeal of ju- | 


riſdiction, but wherein his majeſty's arms 
be engraven, upon pain, that if any per- 
ſon ſhall uſe eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction (after 
the day before expreſſed) in this realm of 
England, Wales, or other his dominions, 
or territories, and not ſend or make out 
the citation, or proceſs, in the king's 
name, or uſe any ſeal of juriſdiction, other 
than before limited; every ſuch offender 
ſhall incur and run in the king's majeſty's 
diſpleaſure and indignation, and ſuffer im- 
priſonment, at his highneſs's will and plea- 
ſure; provided that no more, nor other 
fees be taken, or paid for the ſeal, and 


writing of any citations, or other proceſs, 


than was heretofore accuſtomed. Pro- 
vided alſo, and be it enacted, by the au- 
thority aforeſaid, that the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, for the time being, ſhall uſe 
his own ſeal, and in his own name, in all 
faculties and diſpenſations, according to 
the tenor of an act thereof made: and 
that the ſaid archbiſhops and biſhops 
ſhall make, admir, order, and reform cheir 
chancellors, officials, commiſſaries, advo- 
cates, proctors, and other their officers, 
miniſters, and ſubſtitutes, and commiſ- 


fions of ſuffragan biſhops, in their own | 


names, under their own ſeals, in ſuch 
manner and form as they have heretofore 


uſed; and ſhall certify ro the court of 


tenths their certificates under their own 
names and ſeals, as heretofore: they have 


uſed, and according to the ſtatute, in that 


caſe made and provided; and likewiſe ſhall 
make collations, preſentments, gifts, inſti- 
tutions, and inductions of benefices, letters 


of order, or dimiſſories, under their own 


names and ſeals, as they have heretofore ac- 
cuſtomed; any thing in this act contained 


to the contrary notwithſtanding. Provided 
always, and be it enacted, by the authority 
aforeſaid, that all proceſs hereafter to be 
made, or awarded by any eccleſiaſtical 
perſon, or perſons, for the trial of any 
plea, or pleas, or matter depending, or 


| that hereafter ſhall depend, in any of the 


king's courts of record of the common law, 
and limited by the laws and cuſtoms of this 
realm to the ſpiritual courts, to try the 
ſame, that the certificate of the ſame, after 
the trial thereof, ſhall be made in the 
king's name, for the time being, and with 
the ſtile of the ſame king, and under the 
ſeal of the biſhop, engraved with the king's 
arms, with the name of the biſhop, or ſpi- 
ritual officer, being the teſte of the ſame 
* and certificate, and to every of 
them. | 


An dict for aboliſhing and putting away 
diverſe Books and Images. 

Whereas the king's moſt excellent ma- 
jeſty bath, of late, fer forth and eſtabliſhed, 
by authority of parliament, an uniform, 
quiet, and godly order of common and 
open prayer, in a book inticled, The Book 
of Common Prayer, and Adminiſtration of 
the Sacraments, and other Rites and Ce. 
remonies, after the Church of England, to 
be uſed and obſerved in the faid church 
of England, agreeable to the order of the 
primitive church ; much more comfortable 


| unto his loving ſubjects, than other diver- 


ſity of ſervice, as heretofore of long time 
hath been uſed : being in the ſaid book 
ordained nothing to be read, but the very 
pure word of God, or which is evidently 
grounded upon the ſame; and in the other, 
things corrupt, untrue, vain, and ſuper- 
ſtitious, and, as it were, a preparation to 
ſuperſtition ; which, for that they be not 
called in, but permitted to remain unde- 


faced, do not only give occaſion to ſuch 


perverſe perſons, as do impugn the order, 
and godly meaning of the king's ſaid book 

of common prayer, to continue in their 
old accuſtomed ſuperſtitious ſervice, bur 
alſo miniſter great occaſion to diverſity of 


opinions, rites, ceremonies, and ſervices; 
Be it therefore enacted by the king our 
ſoveraign lord, the lords ſpiritual and tem- 
poral, and the commons, in this preſent _ 


parliament aſſembled, that all books called 
antiphoners, miſlals, grailes, proceſſionals, 
manuels, legends, pies, portuaſſes, primers, 
in Latin and Engliſh, couchers, journals, 
ordinals, and other books, or writings 

51 what- 
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whatſoever, heretofore uſed for ſervice of 
the church, written or printed, in the 
Engliſb or Latin tongue, other than ſuch 
as ſhall be ſer forth by the king's majeſty, 
ſhall be, by authority of this preſent act, 
clearly and utterly aboliſhed, extinguiſhed, 
and forbidden, for ever, to be uſed, or kept 
in this realm, or elſewhere, within any 
the king's dominions. And be it further 
enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, that if 
any perſon, or perſons, of what eſtate, de- 
gree, or condition ſoever he, ſhe, or they 
be, bodies politick, or corporate, that now 
have, or hereafter ſhall have, in his, her, 
or their cuſtody, any the books, or writ- 
ings, of the ſorts aforeſaid, or any images 


of ſtone, timber, alabaſter, or earth, en- 


graven, carved, or painted, which hereto- 
fore have been taken out of any church, 
or chapel; and do not, before the laſt day 
of June enſuing, deface and deſtroy, or 
cauſe to be defaced, or deſtroyed, the ſame 
images, and every of them, and deliver, 
or cauſe to be delivered, all and every the 
ſame books, to the mayor, bailiff, or conſta- 
ble, or church-wardens of the town where 


ſuch books then ſhall be, to be by them 


delivered over openly, within three months 
next following, after the ſaid delivery, to 
the.archbiſhop, biſhop, chancellor, or com- 
miſſary of the ſame dioceſe; to the intent, 
the faid archbiſhop, biſhop, chancellor, or 
commiſſary, and every of them, cauſe 
them, immediately after, either to be open- 
ly burnt, or otherwiſe defaced and deftroy- 
ed ; ſhall, for every ſuch book, or books, 
'willingly retained in his, her, or their 
hands, or cuſtody, within this realm, or 
elſewhere within any the king's domi- 
nions, and not delivered, as is aforeſaid, 
after the ſaid laſt day of June, and be 
thereof lawfully convict, forfeit and loſe 
to the king our ſovereign lord, for the firſt 


offence, ten ſhillings ; and, for the ſecond 


offence, ſhall forfeit and loſe (being there- 
of lawfully convict) four pounds ; and, for 
the third offence, ſhall ſuffer impriſon- 
ment at the king's will. And be it further 
enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, that if 
any mayors, bailiffs, conſtables, or church- 
wardens, do not, within three months after 
receipt of the ſame books, deliver, or cauſe 
to be delivered, ſuch books ſo by them re- 
ceived, tothe archbiſhops, biſhops, chancel- 
lors, or commiſſaries; or the ſaid archbiſhops, 
biſhops, chancellors, or commiſfaries, do not, 
within forty days after the receipt of ſuch 

books, burn, deface, and deſtroy, or cauſe to 
* ; | 


be burned, defaced, or deſtroyed, the ſame 
books, and every of them: then they, and 
every of them ſo offending, ſhall loſe and 
forfeit to our ſovereign lord the king, be- 
ing thereof lawtully convict, forty pounds ; 
the one half of all which forfeicures ſhall 
be ro any of the king's ſubjects that will 
ſue for the ſame, in any of the king's courts 
of record, by bill, plaint, action of debt, 
or information; in which action, no eſſoin, 
protection, wager of law, or other delay 
ſhall be allowed. And, for better execu- 
tion of the ſaid act, be it enacted, by the 
authority aforeſaid, that as well juſtices of 
aſſize in their circuits, as juſtices of peace 
within the limits of their commiſſion in 
the general ſeſſions, ſhall have full power 
and authority to enquire of the offences 
aforeſaid, and to hear and determine the 
ſame in ſuch form, as they may do in ſuch 
like caſes: provided always, that this act, 
or any thing therein contained, ſhall not 
extend to any image, or picture, ſet or en- 
graven upon any tomb, in any church, 
chapel, or church- yard, only for a monu- 
ment of any king, prince, nobleman, or 
other dead perſon, who hath not been 
commonly reputed and taken for a ſaint; 
but that all ſuch pictures and images may 
ſtand, and continue in like manner and 
form, as if this act had never been had or 
made, any thing in this act to the contrary 
in any wiſe notwithſtanding. Provided alſo, 
and be it enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, 
that any perſon, or perſons, may uſe, keep, 
have, and retain any primers, in the Eng- 
liſh or Latin tongue, ſet forth by the late 
king of famous memory, king Henry VIII. 
ſo that the ſentences of invocation, or 
prayers to ſaints, in the ſame primer, be 
blotted, or clearly put out of the ſame, 
any thing in this act to the contrary not- 


withſtanding. | 
King Edward VI's Letter of Diſpenſation 


10 Cranmer, in Favour of Biſhop Hooper. 


Right reverend father, and right truſty 
and well beloved, we greet you well. 
Whereas we, by the advice of our coun- 
ſel, have called and choſen our right well 
beloved and well worthy Mr. John Hooper, 
profeſſor of divinity, to be our biſhop of 
Ghocefter, as well for his great learning, 


deep judgment, and long ſtudy, both in 
the ſcriptures, and other profound learn- 


ing, as alſo for his good diſcretion, ready 
utterance, and honeſt life for that kind of 


vocation, &c. from conſecrating of whom, 
we 
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we underſtand you do ſtay, becauſe he | 
would have you omit and let paſs cer- 


rain rites and ceremonies offenſive to his 
conſcience, whereby ye think, you ſhould 
fall into premunire of laws: we have 
chought good,by advice aforeſaid, to diſpenſe 
and diſcharge you of all manner of dangers, 
penalties, and forfeitures you ſhould run 
into, and be in, any manner of way, -by 
omitting any of the ſame. And theſe our 


letters ſhall be your ſufficient warrant 


and diſcharge therefore. Given under 
our ſigner, at our caſtle of Windſor, the 
fourth year of our reign. 


fa) A Letter of John, Earl of Warwick, 
to Cranmer, that he would diſpenſe with 
Biſhop Hooper from taking a certain 
Oath. | 


After my moſt hearty commendations 
to your grace, theſe may be to deſire the 
ſame, that in ſuch reaſonable things where- 
in this bearer, my lord ele& of Gloceſter, 


craveth to be borne withal at your hands, 


you would vouchſafe to ſhew him your 
grace's favour; the rather, at this my in- 
ſtance, which thing partly I have taken in 
the king's majeſty's own motion. 
The matter is weighed by his highneſs none 
other, but that your grace may facilely 
condeſcend thereunto. The principal cauſe 
is, that you would not charge the ſaid 


bearer with an oath burdenous to his 
conſcience. And fo, for lack of time, I 


commit your grace to the commiſſion of 
Almighty God. 


(b) Some of the Injunctions ſet forth by 


the King and Counſel, 1 Edward VI. 


1547. 


Second, Once a quarter the clergy are 
order'd to preach againſt pilgrimages, 


images, and ſuperſtitious practices. i 
Third, Only two lights to remain be- 
fore the ſacrament on the high altar, to 
ſignify that Chriſt is the light of . the 
world. | Th | 
Ninth, Such as come to confeſs their 


ſins, are to be examined, if they can ſay 


the Creed, Pater noſter, and Ten Com- 


ö 


mandments in Engliſb, before they receive 
the bleſſed ſacrament. 

 Twwenty-firfl, During high maſs, one is 
appointed to read the Epiſtle and Goſpel 
in Engliſh. 

Twenty-third, No proceſſions to be about 
.the church or church yard. 

Twwenty-eighth, Pictures, paintings, wax- 
work, Sc. to be taken from ſhrines, win- 
dows, &c. | 

Thirty ſecond, Upon account of the 
ſcarcity of preachers, certain homilies, to 
be ſer forth by the king's authority, are 


to be read. | 


(e) A Form of bidding Prayer, order d the 
1// Edward VI. 1547. 


You ſhall pray for the whole congre- 
gation of Chriſt's church, and ſpecially 
for this church of England and Ireland: 
wherein, firſt, I commend to your devout 
prayers the king's moſt excellent majeſty, 
ſupreme head, immediately under- God, of 
the ſpirituality and temporality of the ſame 
church ; and for queen Catharine dowager : 
as alſo for my lady Mary, and my lady 
El:zabeth, the king's ſiſters. 

Secondly, You ſhall pray for my lord 
protector's grace, and all the reſt of the 
king's majeſty's counſel ; for all the lords 
of the realm, and for the clergy and 
commons of the ſame ; beſeeching Al- 
mighty God to give every of them, in 
his degree, grace to uſe themſelves in ſuch 
wiſe, as may be to God's glory, the king's 
honour, and the weal of this realm. 

Thirdly, You ſhall pray for all them 
that be departed out of this world in 
the faich of Chriſt ; that they with us, 
and we with them, at the day of judg- 
ment, may reſt, both body and foul, with 
Abraham, Iſaac, and Facob. 


(d) A Proclamation, ſet forth September 23, 
the 2d of Edward VI. prohibiting Preach- 
ing for a time, and that Homilies be 
read the mean while. | 
Whereas of late, by reaſon of certain 

controverſious and ſeditious preachers, the 


king'smajeſty,movedoftender zeal,and love 
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(a) It does not appear what was the tenor of this oath. 
Father Parſons imagines it was the oath of ſupremacy. 
— Fuller ſays, it was an oath of obedience to the arch- 
DINOP, | | 


0% Hylin, Hit. of the Reform, 
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(4d) Fulur, Church Hiſt. bis. „ n 
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|, "Lent, and other uſual Times. 
A Lbeit the king's ſubjects, now having 
Golpel ; and true word of God, through 


. promulgate, ſhewed, de- 


* 


which he hath for the quiet of his ſub- 
jects, by the advice of the lord protector, 
and other his highneſs's counſel, hath, by 
proclamation; inhibited and commanded, 
that no manner of perſon, except ſuch 
as was licenſed by his highneſs, the lord 

rotector, or by the archbiſhop of Canter- 

ury, ſhould take upon him to preach in 
any open audience, upon pain in the ſaid 
rpms mare rag contained ; and that, upon 


hope and affurance, that theſe, being choſen ' 
and ele& men, ſhould preach and ſer forth 


only to the people ſuch things, as ſhould 
be to God honour, and the benefit of the 
king's majeſty's ſubjects: yet nevertheleſs, 
his highneſs is advertiſed, that certain of 
the ſaid preachers ſo licenſed, not regard- 
ing ſuch good admonitions as have been 
by the faid lord protector, and the reſt 
of the counſel on his majeſty's behalf, 
by letters, or otherwiſe given unto them, 
have abuſed the ſaid authority of preach- 
ing, and behaved themſelves irreverently 
and without good order in the ſaid 
preachings, contrary to ſuch good inſtruc- 
tions and advertiſements as were given 
unto them, whereby much contention and 
diſorder might riſe and enſue in this his 
majeſty's realm: Therefore, his highneſs 
minding to ſee very ſhortly one uniform 
order throughout this his realm, and to 
put an end to all controverfies of reli- 
gion, ſo far as God ſhall give grace (for 
which. cauſe, at this time, certain biſhops 
and notable learned men, by his highneſ?'s 
commandment are congregate) hath, by 


| the advice aforeſaid, thought good, altho' 


certain and many of the ſaid preachers, 

ſo before licenſed, have behaved them- 

ſelves very diſcreetly and wiſely, and to | 
ED 
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the honour of God, and his highneſs's 
contentation; yet, at this prefent, and 
until ſuch time that the ſaid order ſhall 
be fer forth generally throughout his ma- 
jeſty's realm, to inhibit, and by theſe pre- 
ſents doth inhibit generally as well the 
ſaid preachers, ſo before licenſed, as all 
manner of perſons, whoſoever they be, 
to preach in open audience, in the pulpit, 
or otherwiſe, by any ſought colour or 
fraud, to the diſobeying of this com- 
mandment; to the intent, that the whole 


clergy, in this mean ſpace, might ap- 


ply themſelves to prayer to Almighty 
God, for the better atchieving of the ſaid 
moſt godly intent and purpoſe; not doubt- 
ing, but that alſo his loving ſubjects, in 
the mean time, will occupy themſelves 
to God's honour, with due prayer in the 
church, and patient hearing of the godly ho- 


milies, heretofore ſet forth by his highneſs's 


injunctions unto them, and ſo endeavour 
themſelves, that they may be more ready, 
with thankful obedience, to receive a moſt 
quiet, godly, and uniform order, to be 
had throughout all his ſaid realms and 
dominions. And therefore, hath willed 
all his loving officers and miniſters, as 
well juſtices of peace, as mayors, ſherifts, 
bailiffs, conſtables, or any other his offi- 
cers, of what eſtate, degree, or condition 
ſoever they be, to be attendant upon 
this proclamation and commandment, and 
to ſee the infringers and breakers thereof 
to be impriſoned, and his highneſs, or 
the lord protector's grace, or his majeſty's 


counſel, to be certified thereof immedi- 


ately, as they render his majeſty's plea- 
ſure, and will anſwer to the contrary at their 


peril. 
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* 25 ARTICLE II. 
Record. of Feafts and Fafts. 


An Ad. touching Abſtinence from Fleſh in 
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a more perfect and clear light of the 


the infinite mercy. and clemency of Al- 
mighty God, by the hands of the king's 
majeſty, and his moſt noble father of fa- 


clared, and opened; and thereby perceiv- 


| ing, that one day, or one kind of meat, 
of 


itſelf, is not more holy, more pure, or 
more clean than another; for that all 
days and all meats be of their nature of 


one equal purity, cleanneſs, and holineſs, 


and that all men ſhould by them live 


to the glory of God, and at all times, and 


for all meats. give thanks unto him; of 


which meats none can defile chriſtian 
| men, 
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men, or make them unclean at any time, 
to whom all meats are lawful and pure, 
ſo they be not uſed in diſobedience or 
vice; yet, foraſmuch as divers of the 
king's ſubjects turning their knowledge 
therein to ſatisfy their ſenſuality, whereas 

they ſhould thereby increaſe in virtue, 
have of late time, more than in times 
paſt, broken and contemned ſuch abſti- 
nence, which hath been uſed in this realm, 
upon the Fridays and Saturdays, the Em- 
bring-days, and other days, commonly 
called Vigils, and in the time common- 
ly called Lent, and other accuſtomed 
times: the king's majeſty conſidering, that 
due and godly abſtinence is a mean to 
virtue, and to ſubdue mens bodies to their 
ſoul and ſpirit ; and conſidering alſo, that 
fiſhers, and men uſing the trade of liv- 
ing by fiſhing in the ſea, may thereby the 
rather be ſer on work, and that by eating 
of fiſh much fleſh ſhall be ſaved and in- 
' creaſed, and alſo for divers other conſi- 
derations and commodities of this realm, 
doth ordain and enact, with the aſſent 
of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and 
the commons in this preſent parliament 
aſſembled, and by the authority of the 
ſame, that all manner of ſtatutes, laws, 
conſtitutions, and uſes concerning any man- 
ner of faſting or abſtinence from any kind 
of meats heretofore in this realm made or 
uſed, ſhall, frorn the firſt day of May 
next enſuing, loſe their force and ſtrength, 
and be void and of none effect. And alſo, 
that no perſon or perſons, of what 
eſtate, degree, or condition he or they be, 
ſhall, at any time after the firſt day of 
May, in the year of our Lord one 
thouſand five hundred and forty- nine, wil- 
lingly and wittingly eat any manner of 
fleſh, after what manner of kind or ſort 
ir ſhall be ordered, dreſſed, or uſed, upon 
any Friday or Saturday, or the Embring- 
days, or on any day in the time com- 
monly called Lent, nor on any ſuch other 
day as is, or ſhall be at any time hereaf- 
ter commonly accepted and reputed as a 
fiſh-day, within this realm of England, 
wherein it hath been commonly uſed for 
to eat fiſh and not fleſh, upon pain that 
every perſon eating any manner of fleſh 
upon any of the ſaid days or times pro- 
hibited by this act, ſhall forfeit for the firſt 
offence ten ſhillings, of lawful money of 
England, and alſo ſuffer impriſonment 
by the ſpace of ten days, and, during the 


time of his or her ſaid impriſonment, | 


ä 


abſtain from eating any manner of fleſh. 
And if any perſon, after he ſhall be law- 
fully convict of any offence contrary to 
this act, doth eftſoons offend contrary to 
this act, and be thereof lawfully convict; 
that then, every perſon ſo offending the 
ſecond time ſhall, for his ſecond offence, 
forfeit twenty ſhillings, of lawful money 
of England, and alſo ſuffer impriſonment 
by the ſpace of twenty days, and, during 
the time of his or her ſaid impriſon- 
ment, abſtain from eating any manner of 
fleſh; and ſo like pain and impriſonment, 
as often as he or ſhe afterwards ſhall of- 
fend. And furthermore, it is ordained 
and enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
that juſtices of gaol-delivery, and juſtices 
of peace in all and ſingular counties, cities, 
towns-corporate, and other places within 
this realm of England, and other the king's 
dominions, ſhall have full power and au- 
chority to enquire, hear, and determine 
all and all manner of offences that ſhall 
be committed or done contrary to this 
act, in like manner and form as they may 
enquire, hear, and determine any treſpaſs 
or other offence againſt the king's peace 
committed or done within the fiir or 
place where they then ſhall be juſtices of 
gaol-delivery, or juſtices of peace; and 
the moiety of every ſuch forfgiture ſhall be 
eſtreated into the court of 'exchequer, in 
like manner and form, as fihes for any treſ- 
paſs, or other offence e e againſt 
the king's peace ought᷑ or ſhould be eſ- 
treated; and the other moiety of the ſaid 
farfeiture ſhall be to him that will ſue 
the fame, by bill, plaint, information, 
or otherwiſe, in any of the king's courts 
of record, in which, no eſſoin, protec- 
tion, or wager of law ſhall be allowed. 
Provided always, and be it ordained and 
enacted by the authority aforeſaid, that 
this act, or any thing therein contained, 
ſhall not in any wiſe extend to any 
perſon or perſons that heretofore hath, 
or hereafter ſhall have obtained any li- 
cenſe of our ſoveraign lord the king, his 
heirs or ſucceſſors; nor to any perſon be- 
ing in great age, and indebility and weak- 
neſs thereby; nor to any perſon being ſick, 


or notably hurt, without fraud or covin, 


during the time of his or her ſaid fickneſs; 


nor to a woman being with child, or 


lying in child- bed, for eating of ſuch one 
kind of fleſh as ſhe ſhall have great luſt unto; 
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to this act; nor to any that is, or here- | 


after ſhall be the king's highneſs's lieute- 
nant, deputy, or captain of any his ma- 
jeſty's army, hold, or fortreſs; bur the 
ſame Nane LM may eat fleſh, and licenſe 


and permit their ſoldiers to do the ſame, 


in times prohibited, upon the want and 
lack of other kind of victuals; neither 
Mall it extend to St. Laurence s even, St. 
Mark's-day, or any other day, or even, 
being abrogate, nor to any ſuch as 


heretofore have obtained any licenſe, in 


due form, of the archbiſhop of Canter- 


| bury. And further be it enacted, by the 


authority aforeſaid, that all archbiſhops, bi- 


ſhops, archdeacons, and their officers, or 


the officers of any of them, ſhall have 
power to enquire of the offenders in the 

remiſſes, and preſent the fame to ſuch, 
Hon time to time, as, by virtue of this 
act, have authority to hear and determine 
the ſame. Provided always, and be it en- 
acted, that no manner of perſon, or per- 
ſons, be impeached, moleſted, or troubled, 
or ſhall incur any pain, penalty, or for- 
feiture, for any offence contrary to the act 
before rehearſed, committed, or done, ex- 
cept he or they be accuſed, convented, or 
indicted of and for the ſaid offence, ac- 
cording to the tenor of chis ſtatute, within 
three months next after the committing of 
the ſaid offence. $5 8 


An AF for the keeping of  Holydays and 
— Fafting-day.  _ 

 Faraſmuch as, at all times, men be not 
ſo mindful to laud and praiſe God, g 
ready to reſort and hear God's holy word, 
and to come to the holy communion, and 
other laudable rites, which are to be ob- 
ſerved in every Chriſtian congregation, as 
their bounden duty doth require: therefore, 


to call men to remembrance of their duty, 


and to help their infirmity, it hath been 
wholeſomely provided, that there ſhould 
be ſome certain times and days appointed, 
wherein the Chriſtians ſhould ceaſe from all 
other kind of labours, and ſhould apply 


- themſelves only and wholly unto the a- 
forefaid holy works, properly pertaining to 


che true religion; that is, to hear, to learn, 
and to remember Almighty God's great 
benefits, his manifold mercies, his ineſt i- 


mable 'gracious favours, ' ſo plenteouſly 


poured upon all his creatures, and that 


of his infinite and unſpeakable goodneks, 
without any man's deſert; and, in re- 


8 


membrance hereof, to render unto him 
moſt high and hearty thanks, with prayers 
and ſupplications, for the relief of our daily 
neceſſities: and becauſe theſe be the chief 
and principal works, wherewith man is 
commanded co worſhip God, and which do 
properly pertain to the firſt table; therefore, 
as theſe works are both moſt commonly, 
and alſo may well be called God's ſervice; 
ſo the times appointed ſpecially for the 
ſame, are called holy days; not for the 
matter and nature, either of the time or 
day, nor for any of the ſaints ſake, whoſe 
memories are had on thoſe days (for ſo all 
days and times conſidered are God's crea- 
cures, and all of like holineſs) but for the 
nature and condition of thoſe godly and 
holy works, wherewith only God is to be 
honoured, and the congregation to be edi- 
fied, whereunto ſuch times and days are 
ſancrified and hallowed; that is to ſay, 
ſeparated from all prophane uſes, and de- 


dicated and appointed not to any ſaint, or 


creature, but only unto God, and his true 
worſhip. Neither is it to be thought, that 
there is any certain time, or definite num- 
ber of days preſcribed in Holy Scripture; 
but that the appointment, both of the 
time, and alſo of the number of days, is 


left by the authority of God's word, to the 


liberty of Chriſt's church, to be determin- 
ed and aſſigned orderly in every country, 
by. che. diſcretion of the rulers and mini- 
ſters thereof, as they ſhall judge moſt ex- 
pedient to the true ſetting forth of God's 
8. and the edification of their people. 

it therefore enacted, by the king our 
ſoveraign lord, with the aſſent of the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, and the commons 
in this preſent parliament aſſembled, and 


by the authority of the ſame, that all the 


days hereafter mentioned ſhall be kept, 
and commanded to be kept holydays, and 


none other; that is to ſay, all Sundays in 


the year, the days of the feaſt of the cir- 


cumciſion of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, of the 


epiphany, of the purification of the bleſſed 
Virgin, of St. Malthie the apoſtle, of the 
annunciation of the Bleſſed Virgin, of Sr. 
Mark the evangeliſt, of St. Philip and Fa- 
cob the apoſtles, of the aſcenſion of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, of the nativity of St. Jobn 
Baptiſt, of Sr. Peter the apoſtle, of Sr. 


James the apoſtle, of St. Bartholomew the 
| apoſtle, of St. Matthew the evangeliſt, of 
St. Michael the archangel, of Sr. Luke the 
evangeliſt, of St. Simon and Fude the a- 
poſtles, of Allaſaints, of St. Andrew the 


apoſtle, 


Virgin, of All. ſaints, and of all the ſaid 


and obſerved, and that none other even, 
or day, ſhall be commanded to be faſted. 


foreſaid, that it ſhall be lawful to all 


and to all others having eccleſiaſtical or 
ſpiritual juriſdiction, to enquire of every 


or them, ſuch penance as ſhall be, to the 
ſpiritual judge, by his diſcretion, thought 
meet and convenient: provided always, 
that this act, or any thing therein con- 
tained, ſhall not extend to abrogate or take 


vided, in the third year of the reign of our 


—— 
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apoſtle, of. St. Thomas the apoſtle, of the 


nativity of our Lord, of St. Stephen the 
martyr, of St. John the evangeliſt, of the 
Holy Innocents, Monday and Tueſday in 
E and Monday and Tuęſday in 
Whitſun-week; and that none other da 
ſhall be kept, and commanded to be kept 
holyday, or to abſtain from lawful bodily 
labour. And it is alſo enacted, by the 
authority aforeſaid, that every even, or 
day next going before any of the aforeſaid 
days of the feaſts of the nativity of our 
Lord, of Eaſter, of the aſcenſion of our 
Lord, Pentecoſt, and the purification and 
the annunciation of the aforeſaid Bleſſed 


— 


feaſts of the apoſtles (other than of St. 
John evangeliſt, and Philip and Jacob) 
ſhall be faſted, and commanded to be kept 


And it is enacted, by the authority a- 
archbiſhops and biſhops, in their dioceſes, 


perſon that ſhall offend in the premiſſes, 
and to puniſh every ſuch offender, by the 
cenſures of the church, and to enjoin him, 


away the abſtinence from fleſh in Lent, 
or on Fridays and Saturdays, or any other 
day, which is already appointed fo to be 
kept by virtue of an act made and pro- 


ſoveraign lord the king's majeſty, that now 
is; ſaving only of thoſe evens, or days, 


bove mentioned to the contrary, in any 
wiſe notwithſtanding, :. Provided alſo, and 

be it enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, 
that when, and ſo often as it ſhall chance, 
any of the ſaid feaſts (the eves where- 


y | of be, by this ſtature, commanded to be 


| obſerved, and kept faſtitig-day) to fall upon 
the Monday; that then, as it hath always 
been heretofore accuſtomably uied, ſo here- 
after the Saturday then next going before 
any ſuch feaſt, or holyday, and not the 
Sunday, ſhall be commanded to be faſted 
for the even of any ſuch feaſt, or holyday; 
any thing in this ſtatute before mentioned, 
or declared to the contrary, in any wiſe, 
notwithſtanding. Provided always, and it 
is enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, that 
it ſhall be lawful to every huſbandman, 
| labourer, fiſherman, and to all and every 
other perſon, or perſons, of what eſtare, 
degree, and condition he or they be, upon 
che holydays aforeſaid, in harveſt, or at 
any other time in the year, when neceſſity 
ſhall require, to labour, ride, fiſh, or work 
any kind of work, at their free-will and plea- 
ſure; any thing in this act to the contrary in 
any wiſe notwithſtanding. Provided always, 
and be it enacted, by the authority afore- 

faid, that ic ſhall be lawful to the knights 
of the right honourable order of the garter, 
and to every of them, to keep and cele- 
brate ſolemnly the feaſt of their order, 
commonly called Sr. George's Feaff, 
yearly, from henceforth, the twenry-ſe- 
cond, twenty-third, and twenty-fourth 
days of April, and at ſuch other time 
and times, as yearly ſhall be thought con- 
venient by the king's highneſs, his heirs, 
and ſucceſſors, and the ſaid knights of the 
ſaid honourable order, or any of them 
now being, or hereafter to be; any thing 


whereof the holyday next following is 
abrogated by this ſtatute, or any thing a- 
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Records of the Common Prayer. 


An Aci for Uniformity of Service, and Ad- 
miniſtration of the Sacraments, through- 
out the Realm. 


"KL 7 Hereas of long time there hath been 
i had in this realm of England, and 
in Wales, diverſe forms of common prayer, 


commonly called the ſervice of the church; 
that is to ſay, the uſe of Sarum, of Terk, 
of Bangor, and of Lincoln: and beſides the 
ſame now of late; much'more diverſe and 
ſundry forms and faſhions have been uſed 
in the cathedral and pariſh churches of 
England and Wales, as well coneetning the 

mattens, 


* 
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mattens, or morning prayer, and the even- 
ſong, as concerning the holy commu- 
nion, commonly called the maſs, with di- 
verſe and ſundry rites and ceremonies con- 
cerning the ſame, and in the adminiſtration 
.of other ſacraments of the church. And, 
as the doers and executors of the ſame 
rites and ceremonies, in other form than 
of late years they have been uſed, were 
- pleaſed therewith : ſo, others not uſing the 
ſame rites and ceremonies, were thereby 
greatly offended. And albeit the king's 
. majeſty, with the advice of his moſt en- 
tirely beloved uncle, the lord protector, 
and other of his highneſs's counſel, hath 
heretofore diverſe times aſſayed to ſtay in- 
novations, or new rites, concerning the 
premiſſes; yet the ſame hath not had ſuch 
good ſucceſs as his highneſs required in 
that behalf; whereupon his highneſs, by 
the moſt prudent advice aforeſaid, being 
pleaſed to bear with the frailty and weak- 
neſs of his ſubjects, in that behalf, of his 
great clemency hath not only been con- 
tent to abſtain from puniſhment of thoſe 
that have offended in that behalf, for that 
his highneſs taketh, that they did it of a 
good zeal, but alſo, to the intent an uniform, 
quiet, and godly order ſhould be had con- 
cerning the premiſſes, hath appointed the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and certain of 
the moſt learned and diſcreet biſhops, and 
other learned men of this realm, to conſider 
and ponder the premiſſes; and thereupon 
having as well eye and reſpect to the moſt 
ſincere and pure Chriſtian religion taught 
by the Scripture, as to the es in the 
primitive church, ſhould draw and make 
one convenient and meet order, rite, and 
faſhion, of common and open prayer, and 
adminiſtration of the ſacraments, to be 
had and uſed in his majeſty's realm of 
England, and in Vales; which, at this 
time, by the aid of the Holy Ghoſt, with one 
uniform agreement, is of them concluded, 
ſet forth, and delivered to his highneſs, to 
his great comfort and quietneſs of mind, 
in a book intitled, The Book of Common 
Prayer, and Adminiſtration of the Sacra- 


ments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of 
the Church, after the Uſe of the Church of 


England. Therefore, the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal, and the commons, in this 
- preſent. parliamenc aſſembled, conſidering 
as well che-moſt godly travel of the king's 
_ bighneſs, of the lord protector, and of 
other his highneſss counſel, in gathering 
and collecting the ſaid archbiſhop, biſhops, 


| and learned men together, as the godly 


prayers, orders, rites, and ceremonies in 
the ſaid book mentioned, and the conſide- 
rations of altering thoſe things which -be 
altered, and retaining thoſe things which 


be retained in the ſaid book, and alſo 


the honour of God, and great quiet- 
neſs which, by the grace of God, ſhall 
enſue upon the one and uniform rite and 
order, in ſuch common prayer, and rites, 
and extern ceremonies, to be uſed through- 
out England, and in Wales, at Calice, and 
the marſhes of the fame; do give to his 
highneſs moſt hearty and lowly thanks 
for the ſame, and humbly pray, that it 
may be ordained and enacted by his ma- 


jeſty, with the aſſent of the lords and com- 


mons, in this preſent parliament afſembled, 


and by the authority of the ſame, that all 


and ſingular perſon and perſons, that have 
offended concerning the premiſſes, other 
than ſuch perſon and perſons as now be, 
and remain in ward in the Tower of Lon- 
don, or in the Fleet, may be pardoned 
thereof; and that all and ſingular mini- 
ſters, in any cathedral or pariſh church, 
or other place within this realm of Eng- 


land, Wales, Calice, and the marſhes of 


the ſame, or other the king's dominions, 
ſhall, from and after the feaſt of Pentecoſt 
next coming, be bounden to ſay and uſe 


the mattens, even-ſong, celebration of the 


Lord's Supper, commonly called the Maſs, 
and adminiſtration of each the ſacraments, 
and all their common and open prayer, in 
ſuch order and form as is mentioned in the 
ſame book, and none other, or otherwiſe. 


And albeit that the ſame be ſo godly and 


good, that they give occaſion to every ho- 
neſt and conformable man moſt willingly 
to embrace them: yet, leſt any obſtinate 
perſon, who willingly would diſturb ſo 
godly order and quiet in this realm, 
ſhould go N that it may alſo be 
ordained and enacted, by the authority 
aforeſaid, that if any manner of parſon, 


vicar, or other whatſoever miniſter, that 


ought or ſhould ſing, or ſay common 
prayer, mentioned in the ſaid book, or mini- 
ſter the ſacraments, ſhall, after the ſaid feaſt 
of Pentecoſt next coming, refuſe to uſe the 
ſaid common prayer, or to miniſter the ſa- 


craments, in ſuch cathedral, or pariſh church, 


or other place as he ſhould uſe, or mi- 
niſter the ſame, in ſuch order and form 
as they be mentioned and ſet forth in the 
ſaid book; or ſhall uſe, wilfully and ob- 
ſtinately ſtanding in the lame, any other 


rite, 
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ing and ariſing in one whole year next 


ſame perſon ſo convicted ſhall, for the 


vict; then the perſon, ſo offending and 
priſonment during his life. And if the 
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rite, ceremony, order, form, or. manner 
of maſs, openly or privily, or mattens, 
even-ſong, adminiſtration of the  ſacra- 
ments, or other open prayer, than is men- 
tioned in the ſaid book and ſer forth; 
or ſhall preach, declare, or ſpeak any thing 
in the derogation or depraving of the faid 
book, or of any thing therein contained, 
or of any part thereof; and ſhall be there- 
of lawfully convicted according to the 
laws of this realm, by verdict of twelve 
men, or by his own confeſſion, or b 

the notorious evidence of the fact; ſhall 
loſe and forfeit to the king's highneſs, his 
heirs and ſucceſſors, for his firſt offence, 
the profit of ſuch one of his ſpiritual be- 
nefices or promotions, as it ſhall pleaſe the 
king's highneſs co aſſign or-appoint, com- 


after his conviction ; and alſo, that the 


fame offence, ſuffer impriſonment by the 
ſpace of ſix months, without bail or main- 
priſe: and if any perſon, once convict of 
any ſuch offence concerning the premiſſes, 
mall, after his firſt conviction, efiſoons offend, 
and be thereof in form aforeſaid. law- 
fully convict; then the ſame perſon 
ſhall, for his ſecond offence, ſuffer impri- 
ſonment by the ſpace of one whole year, 
and alſo ſhall therefore be deprived, po 
facto, of all his ſpiritual promotions; and 
it ſhall be lawful to all patrons, donors, 
grantees of all and ſingular the ſame ſpi- 
ritual promotions, to preſent to the ſame 
any other able clerk, in like manner and 
form as tho the party ſo offending were 
dead; and that if any ſuch perſon or per- 
ſons, after he ſhall be twice convicted in 
form aforeſaid, ſhali offend againſt any 
of the premiſſes the third time, and ſhail 
be thereof in form aforeſaid lawfully con- 


convicted the third time, ſhall ſuffer im- 


perſon, that ſhall offend and be convict in 
form aforeſaid concerning any of the pre- 
miſſes, ſhall not be beneficed, nor have 
any ſpiritual promotion, then the ſame 
perſon, ſo offending and convict, ſhall, 
for the firſt offence, ſuffer impriſonment 
during ſix months, without bail or main- 
priſe; and if any ſuch perſon, not having 
any ſpiritual promotion, after his firſt con- 
viction, ſhall eftſoons offend in any thing 
concerning the premiſſes, and ſhall in form 
aforeſaid be thereof lawfully convicted; 


cond offence ſuffer impriſonment during 
his life. And it is ordain'd* and enacted 
by the authority aforeſaid, that if any 
perſon or perſons whatſoever, after the ſaid 
feaſt of Pentecoſt next coming, fhall in 
any. interludes, plays, ſongs, rhimes, or by 
any other open words declare or ſpeak 
any thing in the derogation, depraving, ar 
deſpiſing of the ſame book, or of any 
thing therein contained, or of any part there- 
of; or ſhall by open fact, deed, or by 
open threatenings, compel, or cauſe, or 
otherwiſe, procure. or maintain any. parſon, 
vicar, or other miniſter, in any. cathedral, 
or pariſh church, or chapel, or in any other 
place, to ſing or ſay any common or open 
prayer, or to miniſter any ſacrament, other- 
wiſe, or in any other manner or form, 
than is mentioned in the ſaid bock; 
or ſhall by any of the ſaid means un- 
lawfully interrupt or let any parſon, 
vicar, or other miniſter, in i 
or pariſh- church, chapel, or any other 
place, to ſing or ſay common and open 
prayer, or to miniſter the ſacraments, or 
any of them, in ſuch manner and form, 
as is mentioned in the faid bock; then 
every perſon, being thereof lawfully 
convicted in form aboveſaid, ſhall forfeit 
to the king our ſoveraign lord, his heirs 
and ſucceſſors, for the firſt ' offence ' ten 
pounds; and if any perſon or perfons, be- 
ing once' convicted of any fuch offence, 
eftſoons offend againſt any of the premiſſes, 
and ſhall in form aforeſaid be thereof 
lawfully convict ; then the ſame perſon, 
ſo offending and convict, ſhall for the ſe- 
cond offence forfeit to the king our ſo- 


veraign lord, his heirs and ſucceſſors, twen- 


ty pounds: and if any perſon, after he 
in form aforeſaid ſhall have been twice 
convict of any offence concerning any of 
the premiſſes, ſhall offend a third time, 
and be thereof in form aboveſaid lawful- 
ly convict; then every perſon, ſo of- 
fending and convict, ſhall for his third 
offence forfeit to our ſoveraign lord the 
king all his goods and chattels, and ſhall 
ſuffer impriſonment during his life. And 
if any perſon or perſons, that for his 
firſt offence concerning the premiſſes ſhall 
be conviet in form aforeſaid, do not pay 
the ſum to be paid by virtue of his con- 
viction, in ſuch manner and form as the 
ſame ought to be paid, within fix weeks 
next after his conviction; then every 


perſon ſo convict, and not ſo paying the 


then the fame perſon. ſhall for his ſe- | 


ſame, ſhall for the ſame offence, inſtead 
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of the ſaid ten pounds, ſuffer impriſon- 
ment by the ſpace of three months, 
without bail or mainpriſe: and if any 
perſon or perſons, that for his ſecond offence 


concerning the premiſſes ſhall be convict. 


in form aforeſaid, do not pay the ſum to 
be paid by virtue of his conviction, in ſuch 
manner and form as the ſame ought to 


be paid, within fix weeks next after his. 


faid conviction ; then every perſon ſo 
convicted, and not ſo paying the ſame, 
ſhall for the ſame ſecond offence, inſtead 


of the faid twenty pounds, ſuffer im- 


priſonment during fix months, with- 
out bail or mainpriſe. And ir is or- 


dained and enacted by the authority afore- 


ſaid, that all and every juſtices of oyer 
and determiner, or juſtices of aſſize, ſhall 
have full power and authority, in every 
of their open and general ſeſſions, to en- 
quire, hear, and determine all and all 
manner of offences that ſhall be commit- 
ted or done contrary to any article con- 
tained in this preſent act, within the li- 
mits of the commiſſion to them directed, 
and to make 6 | 
of the fame, as they may do againſt any 
perſon, being indicted before them of treſ- 
paſs, or lawfully convicted thereof. Pro- 
vided always, and be it enacted by the 
authority aforeſaid, that all and every 
archbiſhop and biſhop ſhall or may, at 
all time and times, at his liberty and 
pleaſure, join and aſſociate himſelf by vir- 
tue of this act to the ſaid juſtices of oyer 
and determiner, or to the ſaid juſtices of aſſize, 
at every of the ſaid open and general ſeſſi- 
ons to be holden in any place within his di- 
oceſe, for, and to the enquiry, hearing, 


ſs for the execution 


and determining of the offences aforeſaid. 


Provided always, that it ſhall be lawful 
ro any man that underſtandeth the Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew tongue, or other ſtrange 
tongue, to ſay, and have the ſaid prayers, 
heretofore ſpecified, of mattens and even- 
ſong in Latin, or any ſuch other tongue, 


faying the fame privately, as they do un- 


derſtand: and for the further encourage- 
ing of learning in the tongues in the uni- 
verſities of Cambridge and Oxford, to uſe 


and exerciſe in their common and open 


prayer in their chapels (being no pariſh 
churches) or other places of prayer, the 
mattens, even-ſong, litany, and all other 
prayers (the holy communion, commonly 
called the Maſs, excepted) preſcribed in 


trary notwithſtanding. Provided alſo, that 
it ſhall be lawful for all men, as well 
in churches, chapels, oratories, or other 
places, to uſe openly any pſalms or prayer 
taken out of the bible at any due time, 
not letting or omitting thereby 
vice, or any part thereof mentioned in the 
ſaid book. Provided alſo, and be ic 
enacted, by the authority aforefaid, thar 
the books, concerning the faid ſervices, 
ſhall, at the coſt and charges of the 
pariſhioners of every pariſh and cathedral 
church, be attained and gotten before the 
feaſt of Pentecoſt next following; and that 
all ſuch pariſhes and cathedral churches, 
or other places where the ſaid books ſhall 
be attained and gotten before the ſaid 
feaſt of Pentecoſt, ſhall, within three weeks 
next after the ſaid books ſo attained and 
gotten, ure the ſaid ſervice, and put the 
ſame in ure according to this act. And 
be it further enacted by the authority afore- 
faid, that no perſon or perſons ſhall be at 
any time hereafter impeached, or other- 


| wiſe moleſted, of or for any of the offences 


above mentioned, hereafter ' to be: com- 
mitted or done contrary to this act, un- 
leſs he or they ſo offending be thereof 


indicted at the next general ſeſſions to be 


holden before any of the juſtices of oyer and 
determiner, or juſtices of aſſize next after 
any offence committed or done contrary 
to the tenor of this act. Provided al- 
ways, and be it ordained and enacted by 
the authority aforeſaid, that all and ſingu- 
lar lords of the parliament, for the ſaid 
offences above mentioned, ſhall be tried 
by their peers. Provided alſo, and be it 
ordained and enacted by the authority 
aforeſaid, that the mayor of London, and 
all the mayors, bailiffs, and other head 
officers of all and ſingular cities, boroughs, 
and towns corporate within this realm, 
Wales, Calice, and the marſhes of the 
ſame, to which juſtices of aſſize do not 
commonly repair, ſhall have full. power 
and authority, by virtue of this act, ro 
enquire, hear, and determine the offences 
above ſaid, and every of them yearly, 


within fifteen days after the feaſt of Eafter 


and St. Michael the archangel, in like man- 
ner and form as juſtices of aſſize and 
oyer and determiner may do. Provided 
always, and be it ordained and enacted 
by che authority aforeſaid, that all and 
ſingular archbiſhops and biſhops, and 


the ſaid book, in Greek, Latin, or Hebrew, | every of their chancellors, commiſſaries, 
any thing in this preſent act. to the con-] archdeacons, and other ordinaries, having 


any 


the ſer- 


. 
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any peculiar eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, ſhall 
have full power and authority, by virtue 


of this act, as well to enquire in their 


of all and every the things above men- 
tioned, done, committed, or perpetrate 
within the limits of their juriſdiction and 
authority; and to puniſh the ſame by ad- 


monition, excommunication, ſequeſtration, 
or deprivation, and other cenſures and 


proceſs in like form as heretofore hath 
been uſed in like caſes by the king's ec- 
cleſiaſtical laws. Provided always, and 
be it enacted, that whatſoever perſon, of- 
fending in the premiſſes, ſhall for the 
firſt offence receive puniſhment of the 
ordinary, having a teſtimonial thereof un- 
der the ſaid ordinary's ſeal, ſhall not for 
the ſame offence eftſoons be convicted 
before the juſtices; and likewiſe receiving 
for the ſaid firſt offence puniſhment by 
the juſtices, he ſhall nor for the ſame of- 


fence eftſoons receive puniſhment of the 


ordinary ; any thing contained in this act 
to the contrary notwithſtanding. 


An AF for the Uniformity of Service, and | 


Adminiſtration of Sacraments through- 
out the Realm. 


Whereas there hath been a very godly 
order ſer forth by the authority of par- 
liament for common prayer and admini- 
ſtration of ſacraments. to be uſed in the 
mother tongue within this church of Eng- 
land, agreeable to the word of God and 
the primitive church, very comfortable to 


all good people deſiring to live in Chriſ- 


tian converſation, and more. profitable 
to the eſtate of this realm, upon which, 
the mercy, favour, and bleſſing of Al- 
mighty God is in no wiſe ſo readily and 
plenteouſly poured, as by common prayer, 
due uſing of the ſacraments, and often 
preaching of the goſpel, with the devo- 


tion of the hearers: and 2 this notwith- 


ſtanding, a great number of people in 
divers parts of this realm, following their 
own ſenſuality, and living either withour 
knowledge or due fear of God, do, wilful- 
ly and damnably before Almighty God, 
abſtain and refuſe ro come to their pa- 
rochial churches, and other places, where 


common prayer, adminiſtration of the 
| ſacraments, and preaching of the word 


of God is uſed upon Sundays, and other 
days ordained to be holidays: for re- 


formation hereof, be ic enacted by the 
king our ſovoraign lord, with the aſſent 
of the lords and commons in this preſenc 
parliament aſſembled, and by the autho- 


| rity of the ſame, that from and after 
| the feaſt of All. ſaints, next coming, all 


and every perſon and perſons inhabiting 
within this realm, or any other the king's 
majeſty's dominions, ſhall diligently and 
faithfully (having no lawful or reaſonable 
excuſe to be abſent) endeavour themſelves 
to reſort to their pariſh church. or cha- 
pel accuſtomed, or upon reaſonable lett 
thereof, to ſome uſual place where com- 
mon prayer, and ſuch ſervice of God 
ſhall be uſed in ſuch time of lett, upon 
every Sunday and other days ordained and 
uſed to be kept as holidays; and then 
and there to abide orderly and ſoberly 
during the time of the common prayer, 
preaching, or other ſervice of God there 
to be uſed and miniſtred, upon pain of 
puniſhment by the cenſures of the church. 
And for the due execution hereof, the 
king's moſt excellent majeſty, the lords 
temporal, and all the commons in this 
preſent parliament aſſembled, doth, in God's 
name, earneſtly require and charge all 
the archbiſhops, biſhops, and other ordi- 
naries, that they ſhall endeavour chem- 
ſelves, to the utmoſt of their knowledges, 
that the due and true execution thereof 
may be had throughout their dioceſes 
and charges, as they will anſwer before 
God for ſuch evils and plagues wherewich 
Almighty God may juſtly puniſh. his 
people for neglecting this good and whol- 
ſome law. And for their authority in 
this behalf, be ir further likewiſe enacted 
by the authority aforeſaid, that all and ſin- 


| gular the ſame archbiſhops, biſhops, and 


all other their officers exerciſing eccleſi- 
aſtical juriſdiction, as well in place ex- 
empt as not exempt, within their dio- 
ceſes ſhall have full power and authority 
by this act, to reform, correct, and puniſh, 
by cenſures of the church, all and ſingu- 
lar perſons, which ſhall offend in any their 
juriſdictions or dioceſes, after the ſaid feaſt 
of Al- ſaints next coming, againſt this 
act and ſtatute ; any other law, ſtatute, 
rivilege, liberty, or proviſion heretofore 
made, had, or ſuffered co the contrary not- 
withſtanding. And becauſe there hath 
riſen, in the uſe and exerciſe of the 
aforeſaid common ſervice in the church 
heretofore ſer forth, divers doubts for the 
faſhion and manner of the miniſtration of | 
the 


where it is neceſſary to make the ſame 


king's majeſty's reign, was ordained, li- 
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the ſame, rather by the curioſity of the 
miniſter, and miſtakers, than of any other 
worthy cauſe: Therefore, as well for the 
more plain and manifeſt explanation there- 
of, as for the more perfection of the ſaid 
order of common ſervice, in ſome places 


yer and faſhion of ſervice more earneſt, 
and fit to ftir Chriſtian people to the true 
honouring of Almighty God; the king's 
moſt excellent majeſty, with the aſſent of 
the lords and commons, in this preſent par- 
liament aſſembled, and by the authority of 
the ſame, hath cauſed the aforeſaid order 
of common ſervice, intitled, The Book of 
Common Prayer, to be faichfully and godly 
peruſed, explained and made fully per- 
fe&; and, by the aforeſaid authority, hath 
annexed, and joined it, ſo explained, and 
per fected to this preſent ſtatute; adding 
alſo, a form and manner of making and 
conſecrating archbiſhops, biſhops, prieſts, 
and deacons, to be of the like force, au- 
thoricy, and value, as the fame like foreſaid 
book, inticled, The Book of Common Prayer, 
was before; and to be accepted, received, 
uſed, and eſteemed, in like ſort and man- 
ner, and with the ſame clauſes of provi- 
Fons and excepyjons' to all intents, con- 
truQtions, and purpoles, as by the act of 
parlament, made in the ſecond year of the 


mited, exprefſed, and appointed for the 
uniformity of ſervice, and adminiſtration 
of the ſacraments throughout the realm, 
upon ſuch ſeveral pains, as in the ſaid act 
parliament is expreſſed: and the ſaid 
former act to ſtand in full force and 
ſtrength, to all intents and conſtructions, 
and to be applied, practiſed, and put in 
ure, to and for the eſtabliſhing of the book 
of eommon prayer, now explained, and 
Hereunto annexed, as it was for the former 
book; and alſo the faid form of making of 
archbiſhops, biſhops, or prieſts and dea- 
cons, hereunto annexed, as it was for the 


former book. And, by the authority afore- 


faid, it is now further enacted, that if any 
manner of perſon, or perſons, inhabiting 


and being within this realm, or any other 


the king's majeſty's dominions, ſhall, after 
the ſaid feaſt of Ail-Jaints, willingly and 
wittingly hear and be preſent ar any other 
manner or form of common prayer, or ad- 
miniſtration of the facraments, of making 
of miniſters in the churches, or of any other 
rites contained in the book annexed to this 
act, than is mentioned and fer forth in the 
ſaid book, or that is contrary to the form 
of ſundry proviſions and exceptions con- 
tained in the foreſaid former ſtatute, and 
ſhall be thereof convicted, according to 
to the laws. of this realm, before the ju- 
ſtices of aſſize, juſtices of oyer and deter- 
miner, juſtices of peace, in their ſeſſions, or 
any of them, by the verdict of twelve men, 
or by his or their own confeſſion, or other- 
wiſe; he or they ſhall, for the firſt offence, 
ſuffer impriſonment for fix months, without 
bail, or mainpriſe; and, for the ſecond 
offence, being likewiſe convicted as is above 
ſaid, impriſonment for one whole year; 
and for the third offence, in like manner, 
impriſonment during his or their lives. 
And, for the more knowledge to be given 
hereof, and better obſervation of this law; 
be it enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, 
that all and ſingular curates ſhall, upon 
one Sunday every quarter of the year, 3 
ing one whole year next following the fore- 
faid feaſt of Alſaints next coming, read 
this preſent act in the church, at the time 
of the moſt aſſembly ; and likewiſe once in 
every year following; at the ſame time, 
declaring unto the people, by the aucho- 
rity of the Scripture, how the mercy and 
goodneſs of God hath, in all ages, been 
ſhewed to his people, in their neceſſities 
and extremities, by means of hearry and 
faithful prayers made to Almighty God ; 
eſpecially where people be gathered roge- 
cher, with one faith and mind, to offer up 
their hearts by prayer, as the beſt ſacrifices 
that Chriſtian men can yield. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


Records of M arriages. 


An Act to take away all poſitive Laws made 
againſt Marriage of Pries. 


\ Lthough it were not only better for 


the eſtimation of priefts, and other 
miniſters of the church of God, to live 
chaſte, ſole, and ſeparate from rhe com- 
pany of women, and the bond of marriage, 
but alſo thereby they might the better in- 
tend to the adminiſtration of the Gofpel, 
and be leſs intricated and troubled with 
the charge of houſhold, being free, and 
unburdened from the care and coſt of find- 
ing wife and children; and that it were 
moſt to be withed, that they would wil- 
lingly, and of their ſelves, endeavour 


themſelves to a perperual chaſtity, and ab- 


ſtinence from the uſe of women: yet, for- 
aſmuch as the contrary hath rather been 
ſeen, and ſuch uncleanneſs of living, and 
other great inconveniences, not meet to be 
rehearſed, have followed of compelled 
chaſtity, and of ſuch laws as have prohi- 
bited choſe (ſuch perſons) the godly uſe of 


ary it were better, and rather to 
de ſuffered in the common- wealth, that 


thoſe, who could not contain, ſhould, 
after the counſel of Scripture, live in holy 
marriage, than feignedly abuſe, with worſe 
enormity, ourward chaſtity, or fingle life. 
Be ir therefore enacted, by our foveraign 
lord the king, wich the affenc of che lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, and the commons 
of this preſent parliament aſſembled, and 


by the authority of the fame, that all and 


every law ard laws pofitive, canons, con- 
ſtitutions, and ordinances, heretofore made 
by authority of man only, which do pro- 
hibic or forbid marriage to any ecctefiafti- 
cal or ſpiritual perſon, or perſons, of what 
eſtate, condition, or degree they be, or by 
what name or names foever they be called, 
which by God's law may lawfully marry, 
in all and every article, branch, or fentence, 
concerning only the prohibirion for che 
marriage of the perſons aforeſaid, ſhall be 
utterly void, and of none effect: and, that 
all manner of forfeitures, pains, and penal- 
ties, crimes, or actions, which were if the 
ſaid laws contained, and of the ſame did 


follow concerning the prohibition for the | 


marriage of the perſons aforeſaid, be clear- 
ly and utterly void, fruſtrate, and of none 
effect, to all intents, conſtructions, and 
e as well concerning marriage 

eretofore made, by any of the eccleſiaſtical 
or fpiritual perſons aforeſaid, as alſo ſuch 
which hereafter ſhall be duly and lawfully 
had, celebrated, and made berwixt the per- 
fons, who by the laws of God, may 
lawfully marry. Provided always, and be 
it enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, that 
this act, or any thing therein contained, 
ſhall not extend to give any liberty to any 
perſon, to marry without aſking in the 
church, or without any ceremony being 
appointed by the order preſcribed, and ſet 
forth in the book · intitled, The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and Adminiſtration of the Sa- 
craments, &c. any thing above mentioned, 
to the contrary, in any wiſe fotwithſtand- 
ing. Provided alfo, and be it enacted, by 
the authority aforeſaid, that rhis act, or 
any thing therein contained, ſhall not ex- 
tend to alter, change, revoke; repeal, '6r 
otherwiſe to diſannul any deeree, judg- 
ment, ſentence, or divorce, heterofote had 
or made; but that all and every ſueh de- 
cree, judgment, ſentence, and Uivorce, 
ſhall remain, and be of ſuch like force, 
effect, ſtrength, and degree, to all intents, 
conſtructions, and pit poſes, as they were 
in, before the making of this act, and as 
though this act had never been had, ne 


made; this act, or any thing therein con- 


tained to the contrary, in any wife not- 
Wirnlindi g. „ mos 


| b | | Jog 
The Repeal of an Act made in the gad Year 
f Henry VIII. which was made, tbat 
Marriage contracted in the face q the 
-.. Ghurch, and conſummate with ig 8 
Knowledge, be deemed lauful. ayy jorr 
mer Contract notwithfianding. . ib! 


Wh , 


Whereas the'thirty-ſecond ytar of the 
reign of the late king, of famous memory, 
king Henry VIII. becauſe that many in- 
conveniences had chanced in this realm, by 
breaking and diſſolving of good and lawful 


marriages; yea, whereupon alſo ſometime 
5 M . 
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iſſue and children had followed, under the 
colour and pretence of a former contract 
made with another; which contract diverſe 
times was but very flenderly proved, 
and often but ſurmiſed, by the malice of 
the party who deſired to be diſſolved from 
the marriage, which they liked not; and 
to be coupled with another: there was 
an act made, that all and every ſuch mar- 
riages, as within the church of England 
ſhould be contracted and ſolemnized, in 
the face of the church, and conſummate 
with bodily knowledge, or fruit of chil- 
dren, or child being had between the par- 
ties ſo married, ſhould be, by che autho- 
rity of the ſaid parliament, deemed, judg- 
ed, and taken to be lawful, good, juſt, 
and indiſſoluble, notwithſtanding any pre- 
contract, or pre- contracts of matrimony, 
not conſummate with bodily knowledge, 
which either of the perſons ſo married, 
or both, had made with any other perſon, 
or perſons, before the time of contracting 


that marriage, which is ſolemnized or 


conſummated, or whereof ſuch fruit is 
enſued, or may enſue, as by the ſame a& 
more plainly may appear: fithence the 
time of which act, although the ſame 
was godly meant, the unrulineſs of men 
hath ungodly abuſed the ſame, and di- 
verſe inconveniences (intolerable, in a 
manner, to Chriſtian ears and eyes) fol- 
lowed thereupon, women and men break- 
ing their own promiſes, and faith made 
by the one unto the other, to ſet upon 


ſenſuality and pleaſure, that if after the 


contract of matrimony they might have 
whom they more favoured and deſired, 


they could be content, by lightneſs of their 


nature, to overturn all that they had done 
before, and not afraid in manner, even 
from the very church door, and marriage 
feaſt, the man to take another ſpouſe, and 
the ſpouſe to take another huſband, more 
for bodily luſt and carnal knowledge, 
chan for ſurety of faith and truth, or 
having God in their good remembrance, 
contemning many times alſo the com- 
manimenr of the eccleſiaſtical judge, for- 
bidding the parties having made the con- 
tract, to attempt or do any thing in pre- 


judice of the ſame: be it therefore enacted, 


| 


by the king's highneſs, the lords ſpiritual 


and temporal, and the commons, in' this 
preſent parliament aſſembled, that as con- 
cerning pre- contracts, the ſaid former ſta- 
tute ſhall, from the firſt day of May next 
coming, ceaſe, bs repealed, and of no 
force and effect, and be reduced to the 
eſtate and order of che king's eccleſiaſtical 
laws of this realm, which, immediately 
before the making of the ſaid ſtatute, in 
this caſe, were uſed in this realm: fo that 
from the ſaid firſt day of May, when any 
cauſe, or contract of marriage is pretended 
to have been made, it ſhall be lawful to 
the king's eccleſiaſtical judge of that place, 
to hear and examine the ſaid cauſe, and 
(having the ſaid contract ſufficiently and 
lawfully proved before him) to give ſen- 
tence for matrimony, commanding ſo- 
lemnization, cohabitation, conſummation, 
and tractation, as becometh man and wife 
to have, with inflicting all ſuch pains 
upon the diſobedients and diſturbers there- 
of, as in times paſt, before the ſaid ſtatute, 
the king's eccleſiaſtical judge, by che king's 
eccleſiaſtical laws, ought and might have 
done, if the faid ſtatute had never been 
made; any clauſe, article, or ſentence in 
the ſaid ſtatute, to the contrary, in any 
wiſe notwithſtanding. Provided always, 
and be it enacted, that this act do nor 
extend to diſannul, diſſolve, or break any 
marriage that hath or ſhall be fo ſolem- 


nized and conſummated before the ſaid firſt 


day cf May next enſuing, by title, or co- 
lour of any pre- contract; but that they be, 
and be deemed of like force and effect, to 
all intents, conſtructions, and purpoſes, as 
if this act had never been had, ne made; 
any thing in this preſent act notwithſtand- 
ing. Provided alſo, that this act do not 
extend to make good any of the other 
cauſes, to the diſſolution, or diſannulling 
of matrimonies, which be in the ſaid act 


ſpoken of, and diſannulled; but that in all 


other cauſes, and other things therein 
mentioned, the ſaid former act of the 
thirty- ſecond year of the late king, of fa- 
mous memory, do ſtand and remain in its 
full ſtrength and power; any thing in this 


act notwithſtanding. 
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ARTICLE V. 
Records of Princeſs Mary. 


(e) A Letter of Princeſs Mary to the 
Lords of the Counſel, May 2, 1551. 


My Lords, 


Fter my hearty commendations to 
you, although I have been, and alſo 

am loth to trouble you with my letters, 
yer nevertheleſs, the news which I have 
lately heard, touching my chaplain Dr. 
Mallet, forceth me thereunto ar this pre- 
ſent. For, I hear by credible report, that 
you have committed him to the Tower, 
which news ſeems to me very ſtrange. 
Notwithſtanding, I thought it good by 


theſe to deſire you to advertiſe me, what 


is the cauſe of his impriſonment : aſſuring 
you, that I would be ſorry that any of 
mine ſhould deſerve the like puniſhment ; 
and there is no creature within the king's 
majeſty's realm would more lament, that 
any belonging to them ſhould give juſt 
cauſe ſo to be uſed, than I would do: 
who' would have thought much friend- 
ſhip in you, if you had given me know- 
ledge, wherein my faid chaplain had of- 
fended, before you had miniſtred ſuch 
puniſhment unto him : eftſoons requiring 
of you to Jet me know by this bearer the 
truth of the matter. And thus thank- 


ing you for the ſhort diſpatch of the poor 


merchant of Portugal, I wiſh to you all 


no worſe than to myſelf, and ſo bid you 


farewell. From Beaulieu, the ad of May. 
Your friend to power, 

MARY. 

A Letter of the Counſel, in Anſwer to 


the former of Princeſs Mary. May 6, 
I 5 5 I, CE 11 1 | 


Aftet our humble commendations to 


your grace, we have received your letters 


of the 2d of this month, by which, 


your grace ſeemerh to take ic ſtrangely, 


that Dr. Mallet is committed to priſon : 
whereof we have the more marvel, ſeeing 


it hath been heretofore ſignified unto you, 


that he hath offended the king's majeſ- 


ty's laws, and thereof was condemned. Your 
grace hath been by letters defired, that 
he might be delivered to the ſheriff of 
Eſſex, according to the juſt proceſs of 
the law, to which all manner of per- 


ſons of this realm be ſubje& ; whereof, 


however it ſeemeth ſtrange at this time 
to your grace, that he is impriſoned, it 
may ſeem more ſtrange to others, that he 
hath eſcaped it thus long. And if the 
place, being the Tower, move your grace 
not to impute his impriſonment. to his 
former offence ; then we pray your grace 
to underſtand, that indeed it is for the 
very ſame: and the place of the impri- 
ſonment to be at the king's majeſty's 
pleaſure ; from whom, beſides the charge 
of the laws, we have expreſs command- 
ment to do what we do. And ſo we 
beſeech your grace to think of us, that 
neither in this caſe, nor in any other, we 
mean to do any other, than miniſter and 
ſee, as mach as in. our power lieth, mi- 
niſtred juſtice indifferently to all perſons ; 
which doing, then, we think, your grace 
ſhould not think it any lack of friendſhip, 
that we did not certify you of the of- 


fence of your chaplain, although indeed 


the cauſe hath 
And we truſt, your grace, both of 
your natural nearneſs ro the king's ma- 
jeſty, and your own good wiſdom, will 
not miſlike our miniſtry in the execution 
of the laws of this realm, and the plea- 
ſure of the king's majeſty : ſo we wiſh to 
your grace, from the botrom of our hearr, 
the grace of Almighty God with the riches 
of his holy gifts. 


() Princeſs Mary's Letter to the Counſel. 
| May 11. 


| My Lords, 
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but never condemned. Nevertheleſs, I 
muſt needs confeſs and ſay, that he did it 
but by my commandment; and I ſaid un- 
to him, that none of my chaplains ſhould 
be in danger of the law, for ſaying maſs 
in my houſe. And thereof, to put him 
out of doubt, the emperor's ambaſſador, 
that dead is, declared unto him before 
that time, how, after what ſort the pro- 
miſe was made to his majeſty; where- 
by it appeareth, that the man hath not 
in that willingly offended. Wherefore, I 
pray you' to diſcharge him of impriſon- 
ment, and ſer him ar liberty. If nor, ye 
minifter. cauſe, not only to him, but to 
others, to think I have declared more 
than was true: which I would not wil- 
lingly do to gain the whole world. And 
herein, as I have often ſaid, the empe- 
ror's majeſty can be beſt judge: and to 
be plain with you, according tro my old 
cuſtom, there is not one amongſt the whole 
number of you all, chat would be more 
loth to be found untrue of their word 
than I: and well I am aſſured, that none 
of you have found it in me. My lords, 
I pray you ſeek not ſo much my diſ- 
honour as to diſprove my word; whereby 
it ſhould appear too plain, that you handle 
me not well. And, if you have cauſe to 
charge my chaplain for this matter, lay 
that to me, and I will diſcharge it again 
by your promiſe to the emperor's majeſty, 
which you cannot rightfully deny; wiſh- 
ing rather, that you had refuſed it in 
the beginning, than after ſuch promiſe 
made, and to ſuch a perſon, to ſeem to 
go from it: which, my lords, as your 
very friend, I heartily defire you to'con- 
ſider, and to give me no caufe to think 
you otherwiſe than my friends: conſi- 
dering, I have always, and yer do (God 
is my judge) wiſh to you all no worſe, 
neither in ſouls nor bodies, than to my- 
ſelf. And fo, with my hearty commen- 
dations, I commit you all to God. From 


Beaulieu, May 11. N 


| Your aſſured friend to my power, 
MARY. 


(b) A' Letter of the Counſel to Princeſs 
Oey MS, Ä[8 


After our due commendations to your 


grace, although che ſame receiveth not 


anſwer ſo ſoon as perchance was looked 
for upon the return of your grace's ſer- 
vant ; yet, we doubt nor, but your grace, 


underſtanding that where we have mat 


ters of eſtate pertaining to the king's ma- 


jeſty in hand, as indeed we have had of 


late, the deferring the anſwer, in a mat- 
ter being no greater, requireth to be borne 
withal. And, touching the anſwer of 
your grace's letter for Dr. Mallet, we 
pray your grace to underſtand, that al- 
though you write he was indicted, but 
not condemned, and ſo ſeem to take ex- 
ception at the manner of his impriſon- 
ment; yer, if they, who informed your 
grace of that manner of reaſon in the 
law, were as well diſpoſed to pleaſe your 
grace with truth, as the reaſon indeed is 
not true, then ſhould they have told your 
grace, that by the act of parliament, if 
either Mallet have been convicted by the 
oaths of twelve men, or the fact hath 
been notorious enough, then the puniſh- 
ment doth follow juſtly. The truth of 
the one and the other way of conviction 
in this caſe is notorious enough, beſides 
his flying from the proceſs of the law. 
And, whereas your grace, to relieve him, 
would take the fault upon yourſelf ; we 
are ſorry to perceive your grace ſo ready to 
be a defence to one that the king's law 
doth condemn. Nevertheleſs, he is not 
puniſhed, becauſe. your grace bad him 
and willed him to do that which was an 
offence; but he is puniſhed for doing it: 
and, if we ſhould not ſee the king's laws 
executed without reſpect, it might ap- 
pear, that we too much neglected our duty. 
And, for that your grace taketh it for a 
diſcredit to yourſelf, that he ſhould be 
puniſhed for that you bad him do, alledg- 
ing to him, that you had authority ſo 
to do, and ſo promiſe made to the em- 


peror; it hath been both written and ſaid 


to your grace, what is the truth in that 
behalf. And howſoever that your grace 


pretendeth your licenſe to have maſs ſaid 


before yourſelf, for a time of your recon- 
ciliation, it had been ſo far out of reaſon 
for to have deſired, that whoſoever was 
ur chaplain might ſay maſs in any 
ouſe that was yours, when your grace's 


. 


ſelf was not there. For ſo is Dr. Mallet's 


offence, for ſaying maſs at one of your 
houſes, where your grace was not : which 
thing, as it was never granted, ſo we do 
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not - remember, that it was ever de- 
manded. The ſuit that hath been ar 


any time made, either by the emperor's. 


ambaſſador that dead is, or by him that 
now 1s, was never, but in reſpe& of your 


grace; and not to be taken, that the em- 


peror, or his ambaſſador, meant to pri- 
vilege maſter Dr. Mallet, or any other, 
to ſay maſs out of your preſence. Where- 
fore, as we do plainly write to your 


grace, ſo we do pray you to take it in 


good part; and think, .we be as ready to 
do our due reverence towards your grace, 


in any thing we may do with our duty 


to our maſter, as any your grace may 
command. And of fuch wiſdom we know 


your grace to be, that ye ſhould judge 


the better of us, for that we be diligent 


to ſee the laws of the realm executed, 


wherein reſteth the ſtrength and ſafe- 
guard of the king's majeſty, our ſoveraign 
lord and maſter. 


(i) A Letter of Princeſs Mary to the Lords 
of the Counſel, June 21, 1551. 

My Lords, | 

Although I received by my ſervant, 
this bearer ( who lately delivered. unto 
you my letters, wherein I deſired to have 
my chaplain Dr. Mallet diſcharged of his 
impriſonment) your gentle meſſage in 
general words, for which I give you 
my hearty thanks. Yet have I no know- 
ledge, whether you will ſer him at li- 


berty, or no. But I think, that your 


weighty affairs at that time, was the lett 
and cauſe ye did not write: for elſe I 
doubt not you would have anſwered 
me. Wherefore, not being ſatisfied, and 
underſtanding ye would gladly pleaſure 
me, I thought good eftſoons to deſire 


you, that my faid chaplain may have 


his liberty; wherein, I aſſure you, you 
ſhall much gratify me, being not a little 
troubled, that he is ſo long in priſon 
without juſt cauſe ; ſeeing the matter of 
his impriſonment is diſcharged by the 
promiſe made to the emperor's majeſty, 
as in my letter I declared unto you. 
Wherefore, my lords, I pray you let me 
have knowledge by this bearer, how you 
will uſe me in this matter ; wherein, if 
you do pleaſure me accordingly, then 
ſhall it well appear, that ye regard the 
foreſaid promiſe, and I will not forget 


your gentleneſs therein (God willing) but 
requite it to my power. And thus, with 
my hearty commendations to you all, 1 


bid you farewel. From Beaulieu, the 
2 1ſt of June. 


Your aſſured friend to my power, 
MARY. 


(4) A Letterof the Counſel to Princeſs Mary. 
June 24, 1551. 

After our humble commendations to 
your grace, we have received your grace's 
letter of the 21ſt hereof, wherein is re- 
ceived the fame requeſt that in your 
former letters hath been made for the 
releaſe of Dr. Mallet : and therein alſo your 
grace ſeemeth to have looked for the 
ſame anſwer of your former letter; that 
which indeed partly was omitted (as your 
grace conjectureth) by the reaſon of the 
king's majeſty's affairs, where with we be 
throughly occupied ; partly, for that we 
had no other thing to anſwer, than you 
had hererofore heard/ in the ſame mat- 
ter. And therefore, where your grace 
defireth a reſolute anſwer, we aſſure the 
ſame, we be right ſorry for the matter ; 
and that it ſhould be your grace's chance 
to move it, as we cannot, with our du- 
ties to the king's majeſty, accompliſh 
your deſire: ſo neceſſary a thing is it 
to ſee the laws of the realm executed 
indifferently in all manner of perſons; and 
in theſe caſes of contempt of eccleſiaſtical 
orders of this church of England, the ſame 
may not, without great diſpleaſure of God, 
the ſlander of the ſtate, be neglected. 
And therefore your grace may pleaſe to 
underſtand, we have not only puniſhed 
your chaplain, but all ſuch others whom 


we find, in like caſe, to have diſobeyed 


the laws of the king's majeſty. And, 
touching the excuſe your grace often- 
times uſeth, of a promiſe made; we aſſure 
your grace, none of us all, nor any 
other of the counſel, as your grace hath 
been certified, hath ever been privy to 
any ſuch promiſe, otherwiſe than hath 
been written. And in that matter your 
grace had plain anſwer, both by us of 
the king's majeſty's counſel, at your be- 
ing laſt in his majeſly's preſence ; and 
therein alſo your grace might perceive 


(i) Fohn Fox, vol. 2. p. 1337. 
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his majeſty's determination: whereunto, 
we beſeech your grace, not only to in- 
cline yourſelf, but alſo to judge well of 
of us, that do addict ourſelves to do our 
duties; and ſo alſo ſhall we be ready to 
do, with all our hearts, our due reve- 
rence toward your grace, whoſe preſer- 
vation we commend unto Almighty God 
with our prayer. 


King Edward VI's Letter to his Sifter 
Princeſs Mary. 


Right dear and rightly entirely be- 
loved fiſter, we greet you well: and ler 
you know, that it grieveth us much, to per- 
ceive no amendment in you of- that which 
we for God's cauſe, your ſoul's health, 
our conſcience, and the common tran- 
quillity of our realm, have ſo long de- 
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fired ; aſſuring you, that our ſufferance 


hath much more demonſtration of natu- 
ral love, than contentation of our con- 
ſcience, and foreſight of our ſafety. 
Wherefore, although you give us occa- 
fron, as much almoſt as in you is, to 
diminiſh our natural love; yet we be 
loth to feel it decay, and mean not to 
be fo careleſs of you, as we be pro- 
voked. And therefore, meaning your 
weal, and therewith joining a care not to 
be found guilty in our conſcience to God, 
having cauſe to require forgiveneſs, that 
we have ſo long, for reſpect of love 
towards you, omirted our bounden duty, 
we ſend at this preſent our right truſty and 
right well beloved counſellor, the lord 
R. chancellor of England,” and our truſt 
and right well beloved counſellors fir 
A. V. knight, comptroller of our houſ- 
hold, and ſir V. P. knight, one of our 


— 


ncipal ſecretaries, in meſſage to you, 


touching the order of your houſe ; willing 
you to give them firm credit in thoſe 
things they ſhall ſay to you from us, 
and do there in our name. Given under 
our ſigner at our caſtle of Windſor the 
24th of Auguſt, in the fifth year of our 
reign. 


King Edward VI's Inſtructions concerning 
Princeſs Mary, given to the ſaid Lord R. 
Sir A. W. and Sir W. P. &c. Auguſt 
24, 1551. 

Firſt, You the ſaid lord chancellor, and 
your colleagues, ſhall make your imme- 


diate repair to the {aid lady Mary, giv- 


ing unto her his majeſty's hearty com- 
mendations, and ſhew the cauſe of your 
coming to be as follows : 

Alchough his majeſty hath of long time, 
as well by his majeſty's own mouth and 
writing, as by his Counſel, travailed, that 
the faid lady being his ſiſter, and a prin- 
cipal ſubject and member of his realm, 
ſhould both be indeed; and alſo ſhew her- 
ſelf conformable to the laws and ordi- 
nances of the realm in the profeſſion and 
rites of religion, uſing all the gentle means 
of exhortation and advice that could be 
deviſed, to the intent that the reforma- 
tion of the fault might willingly come 
from herſelf, as the expectation and de- 
fire of his majeſty and all good wiſe men 
was; yet notwithſtanding, his majeſ- 
ty ſeeth, that hitherto no manner of 
amendment hath followed: but by the 
continuance of the error, and manifeſt 
breach of his laws, no ſmall peri] con- 
ſequenily may hap to the ſtate of his 
realm ; eſpecially the ſufferance of ſuch a 
fault being directly to the diſhonour of 
God, and the great offence of his ma- 
jeſty's conſcience, and all other good men. 
And therefore of late, even with the con- 
ſent and advice of the whole ſtate of 
his privy counſel, and diverſe others of 
the nobility of this realm, whoſe names 
ye may repeat, if ye think convenient, his 
majeſty did reſolutely determine it juſt, 
neceſſary, and expedient, that her grace 
ſhould not in any wiſe uſe or maintain 
the private maſs, or any other manner 
of ſervice, than ſuch as by the law: of 
the realm is authoriſed and allowed. And 
to participate this his majeſty's deter- 
mination to her grace, it was thought, in 
reſpect of a favourable proceeding with 
herſelf, to have the ſame not only to be 
manifeſted by her own officers, and ſer- 
vants, being moſt eſteemed with her, but 
alſo to be executed by them in her houſe, 
as well for the more quier proceeding in the 
very matter, as forthe leſs moleſting of her 
grace with any meſſage by ſtrangers, in 
that time of her ſolitarineſs, wherein her 
grace then was, by reaſon of her late fick- 
neſs. For which purpoſe, her three ſer- 
vants, Rocheſter, Englefield, and Wald- 
grave, were lent in meſſage, in this manner: 
Firſt, to deliver his majeſty's letter to her; 
next, to diſcharge the chaplains of ſaying 
maſs, and prohibiting all the houſhold 
from hearing any. Wherein the king's 
majeſty perceiveth, upon their own 

report, 
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report, being returned to the court, how 
negligently, and indeed how falſely, they 
Have executed their commandment and 
charge, contrary to the duty of good ſub- 
Jes, and to the manifeſt contempt of his 
majeſty : inſomuch as manifeſtly they 
have, before his majeſty's counſel, refuſed 
to do that which pertaineth to every true 
faithful ſubject, to the offence ſo far of his 
majeſty, and derogation of his autho- 
rity, that in no wiſe the puniſhment of 
them could be forborn. And yet, in the 
manner of the puniſhment of them, his 
majeſty and his counſel hath ſuch conſi- 
deration and reſpect of her perſon, being 
his ſiſter, that, without doubt, his majeſty 
could nor, with honour, had the like con- 
ſideration, or favour, in the puniſhment 
of the deareſt counſellor he hath, if any 
of them had ſo offended. And therefore, 
his majeſty hath ſent you three, nor only 


do declare to her grace the cauſes of his 


ſending thither, of late, her officers in meſ- 
ſage, but alſo the cauſes of their abſence 
now preſently : and further, in the defaulr 
of the ſaid officers, to take order, as well 
with her chaplains, as with the whole 
houſhold, that his majeſty's laws may be 


there obſerved. And in the communica- 


tion with her, you ſhall take occaſion to 
anſwer, in his majeſty's name, certain 
points of her letter, ſent now lately unto 
his majeſty: the copy of which letter is 


now alſo ſent to you to peruſe, for your 


better inſtruction how to proceed in. Firſt, 
her allegation of the promiſe made to the 
emperor muſt be ſo anſwered, as the truth 
of the matter ſerveth, whereof every of 
you have heard ſufficient teſtimony, di- 
verſe times, in the counſel, for her offer- 
ing her body at the king's will, rather 
than to change her conſcience. It grieveth 
his majeſty much, that her conſcience is 
ſo ſettled in error; and yet no ſuch thing is 
meant of his majeſty, nor of any one of 
his counſel, once to hurt, or will evil to 
her body; but even, from the bottom of 
their heart, they wiſh to her mentem ſanam 
in corpore ſano. And therefore, ye ſhall 
do very well to perſuade her grace, that 


this proceeding cometh only of the con- 


ſcience the king hath to avoid the of- 


fence of God, and of neceſſary counſel and 


wiſdom to ſee his laws in ſo weighty cauſes 
executed. 

Item, Becauſe it is thought that Ro- 
cheſter had the care and conſideration of 
her grace's proviſion of houſhold, and, by 


his abſence, the ſame might be either diſ- 
ordered, or disfurniſhed ; his majeſty had 


ſent a truſty ſkilful man, of his own 


houſhold, to ſerve her grace for the time; 

who alſo is ſufficiently inſtructed of Ro- 
cheſter, of the ſtate of things of her houſ- 
hold. And if there be any thing lacking in 
the ſame, his majeſty's pleature is, that 
his ſervant ſhall advertiſe his own chief 
officers of houſhold, to the intent, if the 
ſame may be ſupplied of any ſtore here, 
or other where help'd conveniently, her 
grace ſhall not lack. 

Item, Having thus proceeded with her 
grace, as for the declaration of the cauſes 
of your coming, ye ſhall then cauſe to be 
called before ye the chaplains, and all the 
reſt of the houſhold there preſent; and, in 
the king's majeſty's name, moſt ſtraightly 
forbid the chaplains, either to ſay, or uſe + 
any maſs, or kind of ſervice, other than by 
the law is authoriſed : and likewiſe ye ſhall 
forbid all the reſt of the company to be 
preſent at any ſuch prohibited ſervice, 
upon pain to be moſt ftraightly puniſhed, 
as worthily falling into the danger of the 
king's indignation ; and a like charge to 
them all, that if any ſuch offence ſhall be 
openly, or ſecretly committed, they ſhall 
advertiſe ſome of his majeſty's counſel, in 
which clauſe you ſhall uſe the reaſons 
of their natural duty and allegiance that 
they owe, as ſubjects, to their ſoveraign 
lord; which derogateth all other earthly 
duties. | | | 
Item, If you ſhall find either any of che 
prieſts, or any other perſon diſobedient to 
this order, e ſhall commit them forth- 
with to priſon, as ye ſhall think conve- 
nient. 

Item, Foraſmuch as ye were privy to 
the determination at Richmond, and there 
underſtood how neceſſary ic was to have 
reformation herein, his majeſty, upon the 


great confidence he hath in your wil- 


dom and uprightneſs, remitteth to your 
diſcretions, the manner of the proceeding 
herein, if any thing ſhall chance to ariſe 
there, that in your opinions, might other- 
wiſe than according to theſe inſtructions, 
conduce you to the execution of your 
charge: which, in one ſum, is to avoid the 
uſe of the private mals, and other unlaw- 
ful ſervice, in the houſe of the ſaid lady 


| Mary. 


-— a Ye ſhall deviſe, by ſome means, 
as you may, to have underſtanding, after 
your departure, how the order, you give, is 

| | obſerved : 
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obſerved: and as you ſhall judge fit, to cer- 
tify hither. | 

Whey M. N. V. H. F. H. J. G. 
Tt D M. | 


(1) 4 Letter of Princeſs Mary to the Lord 
Protector. June 22, 1549. 


M Lord, 

I perceive, by the letters which I late 
received from you, and other of the king's 
majeſty's counſel, that you be all ſorry to 
find ſo little conformity in me, touching 
the obſervation of his majeſty's laws; who 
am well aſſured, I have offended no law, 
unleſs it be a late law of your own making, 
which, in my conſcience, is not worthy 
the name of a law, both for the king's 
honour's ſake, and the weal of the realm, 
and giving the occaſion of an evil fruit 
throughout all Chriſtendom ; beſides the 
partiality uſed in the ſame, and (as my 
conſcience is very well perſuaded) the of- 
fending of God, which paſſeth all the reſt. 
But I am well affured, that the king his 
father's laws were all allowed and con- 
ſented to, without - compulſion, by the 
whole realm, both ſpiritual and temporal, 
and all the executors ſworn upon a book 
to fulfil the ſame; ſo that it was an au- 
thorized law. And that I have obeyed, and 
will do, with the grace of God, till the 


king's majeſty, my brother, ſhall have ſuf- 


ficient years to be judge in this matter him- 
ſelf, Whereto, my lord, I was plain with 
you, at my laſt being in the court, declar- 
ing unto you, at that time, whereunto I 
would ſtand ; and now do aſſure you all, 
chat the only occaſion of my ſtay from 
altering of my opinion is for two cauſes: 
one principally for my conſcience ; the 
other, that the king, my brother, ſhall nor 
hereafter charge me to be one of thoſe that 
were agreeable to ſuch alterations in his 
tender years. And what fruits daily grow 
by ſuch changes, by the death of the king, 
my father, to every indifferent perſon it 
will appear, both to the diſpleaſure of God 
and unquietneſs of the realm. Notwith- 
ſtanding, I aſſure you all, I would be as 
loth to ſee his highneſs take hurt, or that 
any evil ſhould come to this realm, as the 
beſt of you all: and none of you have the 


* — 


like cauſe, conſidering how I am com- 


pelled by nature, being his majeſty's poor 
and humble ſiſter, moſt tenderly to love, 
and pray for him, and unto this his realm 
(being born within the ſame) wiſh all wealth 
and proſperity, to God's honour; and if 
any judge of me the contrary, for my 
opinion's ſake, as I truſt none doth, I doubt 
not, in the end, with God's help, to prove 
myſelf as true a natural and humble ſiſter, 
as they of the contrary opinion, with all 
their devices, and altering of laws, ſhall 
prove themſelves true ſubjects. I pray you, 
my lord, and the reſt of the counſel, no 
more to unquiet and trouble me wich mat- 
ters touching my conſcience, wherein I 
am at a full point, with God's help, 
whatſoever ſhall happen to me; intending, 
with his grace, to trouble you little with 
worldly ſuits, but to beſtow the ſhort time 
I think to live in quietneſs: and I pray for 
the king's majeſty, and all you, heartily 
wiſhing, that your proceedings may be to 


| God's honour, and the ſafeguard of the 


king's perſon, and quietneſs of the whole 
realm. And thus, my lord, I wiſh unto 
you, and all the reſt, as well to do, as 
myſelf. 8 


From Kenning- ball, 
June 22, 1549. 


(n) A Letter of Princeſs Mary to the Lords 
of the Counſei. 


Whereas you write, that two of my 
chaplains, Dr. Mallet and Barkley, were 
indicted for certain things committed by 
them contrary to the king's majeſty's laws, 
and that a proceſs for them is alſo awarded, 
or given forth, and delivered to the ſheriffs 
of Eſſex, I cannot but marvel they ſhould 
be ſo uſed, conſidering it is done (as I un- 
derſtand) for ſaying maſs within my houſe; 
and although I have been of myſelf minded 
always, and yet am, to have maſs within 
my houſe, yet I have been advertiſed, that 
the emperor's majeſty alſo hath been pro- 
miſed, that I ſhould never be unquieted, 
nor troubled, for my ſo doing (as ſome of 
you, my lords, can witneſs;) moreover the 
declaration of the ſaid promiſe was made 
to me, by the emperor's ambaſſador that 
dead is (by his majeſty's order) to put my 


r 
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chaplains more out of fear. When I was 


the laſt year with the king's majeſty my 


brother, that queſtion was there moved, 
and could not be denied: but was affirmed 
by ſome of you, before his majeſty, to be 
true, Now, I am not ſo much unquieted 
for the trouble of my chaplains, as I am 
to think, how this matter may be taken ; 
the promiſe to ſuch a perſon being no 
better regarded. And, for my own part, 
I thought full little to have received ſuch 
unkindneſs at your hands, having always 
(God is my judge) wiſhed unto the whole 
number of you, as to myſelf; and having 
refuſed to trouble you, or to crave any 
thing at your hand, but your good-will 
and friendſhip, which very ſlenderly ap- 
peareth in this matter. Notwithſtanding 
(to be plain with you) howſoever ye ſhall 
uſe me, or mine (with God's help) I will 
never vary from my opinion, touching 
my faith; and it ye, or any of you, bear 
me the leſs good- will for that matter, or 
leflen your friendſhip rowards me, only 
for that cauſe, I muſt, and will be con- 
tented; truſting, that God will, in the end, 
ſhew his mercy: aſſuring you, I would 
rather refuſe the friendſhip of all the world, 
than forſake any point of my faith. Iam 
not without ſome hope, that ye will ſtay 
this matter, not inforcing the rigour of the 
law againſt my chaplains The one of 
them was not in my houſe theſe four 
months; and Dr. Mallet, having my li- 
cenſe, is either at Vindſor, or at his bene- 
fice, who (as I have heard) was indicted 
for ſaying of maſs out of my houſe, which 
is not true; but, indeed, the day before 
my removing from Woodham-water (my 
whole houſhold, in effect, being gone to 
New-hall) he ſaid maſs there, by my ap- 
pointment. I ſee and hear of diverſe that 
do not obey your ſtatutes and proclama- 
tions; and nevertheleſs eſcape without pu- 
niſhment. Be ye judges, if I be well uſed 


to have mine puniſhed by rigour of law ; 


not to take notice of all the falſe reports, 
that ye have ſuffered to be ſpoken of me. 
Moreover, my chaplain Dr. Mallet, be- 
ſides my own command, was not igno- 
rant of the promiſe made to the emperor ; 
which did put him out of fear. I doubt 
not therefore, but you will conſider it, 
and likewiſe in ſuch manner, as by the oc- 
caſion, no part of our friendſhip be taken 


.. 


is 


| away; nor have I any cauſe not to bear 


1 * 


( 


you good-will, as I have done heretofore. 
Thus, with my hearty commendations to 
you all, I pray Almighty God to ſend you 
as much of his grace, as I would wiſh to 
my own ſoul. | 


(n) Pranceſs Mary's Letter to King 
| Edward VI. | 


My duty moſt humbly remembered to 
your majeſty : it may 94 the ſame to 
be advertiſed, that I have received, by m 

ſervants, your moſt honourable letters; 
the contents whereof do not a little trouble 
me, and ſo much the more, for that any 
of my ſaid ſervants ſhould move, or tempt 
me in matters touching my ſoul, which I 
think the meaneſt ſubject, within your 
highneſs's realm, could not civilly bear at 
their ſervants hands; having, for my part, 
utterly refuſed heretofore to talk with them 
in ſuch matters; and, of all other perſons, 
leaſt regarded them therein, to whom I 
have declared what I think, as ſhe which 
truſted, that your majeſty would have ſuf- 
fered me, your poor ſiſter and beadſwo- 
man, to have uſed the accuſtomed maſs 
which the king your father, and mine, 
with all his predeceſſors, did evermore uſe ; 
wherein alſo I have been brought up from 
my youth; and thereunto my conſcience 
doth not only bind me, which, by no 
means, will ſuffer 'me to think one thing, 
and do another, but alſo the promiſe made 
to the emperor, by your majeſty's counſel, 
was an aſſurance to me, that in ſo doing I 
ſhould nor offend the laws, although they 
ſeem now to qualify and deny the thing. 
And, at my laſt waiting upon your majeſty, 
I was ſo bold as to declare my mind and 
conſcience to the ſame, and defired * +. 


highneſs, rather than you ſhould conſtrain 


me to leave maſs, to take away my life; 
whereunto your, majeſty made me a ve 

gentle anſwer. And now I moſt humbly 
beſeech your highneſs to give me leave to 
write what I think, touching your majelſty's 
letters. Indeed they be figned with your 
own hand, and nevertheleſs (in my opi- 
nion) not your majeſty's in effect; becauſe 
it is well known (as heretofore I have de- 
clared, in the preſence of your highneſs) 
that although (the Lord be praiſed) your 
majeſty. hath far more knowledge and 
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greater gifts, than others of your years; yet | 


it is not poſſible that your highneſs can, at 
theſe years, be a judge in matters of reli- 
gion; and therefore, I take it, that the 
matter in your letter proceedeth from ſuch 
as do wiſh thoſe things to take place, which 
be moſt agreeable to themſelves, by whoſe 
doings, your majeſty not offended, I in- 
tend not to rule my conſcience. And thus, 
without moleſting your highneſs any far- 
ther, I humbly beſeech you, even for 
God's fake, ro bear with me, as you have 
done ; and not to think, that by my do- 
ings, or example, any inconvenience may 
grow to your majeſty, or your realm; for 
FE uſe it not after ſuch ſort: putting no 
doubt, but in time to come, whether I 
live, or die, your majeſty ſhall perceive, 
that my intent is grounded upon a true 
love toward you, whoſe royal eſtate. I be- 
ſeech Almighty God long to continue, 


which is and ſhall be my daily prayers, 


according to my duty. And if neither 
at my humble ſuit, nor for the regard 
of the promiſe made the emperor, your 
highneſs will ſuffer and bear with me, 
as you have done, till your majeſty may 
b. a judge herein yourfelf, and right! 
u derſtand theſe proceedings; (of which 
your goodneſs I yer deſpair not:) otherwiſe, 
rather than .to offend God, and my con- 
ſcience, J offer my body at your will; and 


death ſhall be more welcome to me than | 


life with a troubled conſcience. And thus, 
F pray Almighty God, to keep your ma- 
jeſty in all virtue and honour, with good 
health and Jong life, to his pleaſure. 


(e) A Conference between Princeſs Mary and 


Dr. Ridley, Biſbop of London; as it is 


delivered in the Words of John Fox, vol. 2. 
p. 1396. „ Cl 
About the 8th of Sep? 


eptember, I 5 52, Dr. 
Ridley, then biſhop of London, lying at his 
houſe at Haabam in Hertfordſhire, went 


to viſit the lady Mary, then lying at Hunſ- 


den, two miles off, and was gently enter- 
tained of fir Thomas Wharton, and other 


of her officers, till it was almoſt eleven of 


the clock. About which time, the ſaid 


lady Mary came forth into her chamber of 
preſence ; and then the faid biſhop there 


'falured*her gtace, and faid, that he was 


come to do his duty unto her grace. 


Then ſhe thanked him for his pains, and 


for a. quarter of an hour talked with him 


very pleaſantly; and faid, that ſhe knew 
him in the court, when he was chaplain 
unco her father; and could well remem- 
ber a ſermon he made before the king, at 
the marriage of the lady Clinton, that now 
is, to fir Anthony Brown, &c. and fo diſ- 
miſled him to dine with her officers. After 
dinner was done, the biſhop, being called 
for by the lady Mary, reſorted again to her 
grace; between whom this communication 
was, firſt the biſhop beginning, in manner 
as followeth : 
Biſhop. Madam, I came not only to do 


my duty to fee your grace, but alſo to offer 


myſelf ro preach before you on Sunday 
nexc, if it will pleaſe you ro hear me. Ar 
this. her countenance changed; and, after 
ſilence for a ſpace, ſhe anſwered thus: 
Mary. My lord, as for this laſt matter, 
I pray you make the anſwer to it yourſelf. 

_ Biſhop. Madam, confidering my office 
and calling, I am bound, of duty, to make 
to your grace this offer to preach before you. 

Mary. Well, I pray you make the an- 
ſwer (as J have ſaid) to this matter your- 
ſelf; for you know the anſwer well enough. 


But if there be no remedy, but I muſt make 


you anſwer, this ſhall be your anſwer : 
The door of the pariſh church adjoining 
ſhall be open for you, if you come; and 
you may preach, if you liſt: but neither I, 
nor none of mine ſhall hear you, 

Biſhop. Madam, I truſt you will not 
refuſe God's word. 

Mary. I cannot tell, what you call God's 
word. That is not God's word now, that 
was God's word in my father's time, 

Biſhop. God's Sword & all one in all 
times: but harh«beett. better underſtood 
and preached in ſome ages, thay, in other. 


Mary. You? durſt not, fo? your ears, 


have avouched that for God's word, in my 
father's days, that you now do. And as for 
your new books, I thank God I never read 
any of them; never did, nor never will do. 
And, after many bitter words againſt 
the form of religion then eſtabliſhed, and 
againſt the government of the realm, and 
the laws made in the young years of her 
brother, which, ſhe Lig, ſhe was not 
bound to obey, till her brother came to 
perfect age; and then affirmed ſhe would 
obey them: ſhe afked the biſhop, Whether 
he were one of the counſel? He anſwered, 
No. You might well enough (faid ſhe) as 


the counſel goeth now- a- days: and fo ſhe 


— — 1 
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% Fohn Fox, Acts and Monuments. 


concluded 
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vehemence, that ſome of the hearers af- 
ter wards confeſſed, that their hair ſeemed 
to ſtand upright on their heads. This 
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5 
concluded with theſe words: My lord, 
for your gentleneſs to come and ſee 
me, I thank you; bur, for your offering 
to preach before me, I thank you ne- 
yer a whit. Then, the ſaid biſhop was 
brou hr by fir Thomas Wharton to the 
place where he dined, and deſired to 
drink : and, after he had drank, he pauſed 
a little while, looking very ſadly; and 
ſuddenly broke out into theſe words: Surely 
1 have done amiſs. Why ſo, quoth fir 
Thomgs Wharton? For I have drank, faid 
he, in thar place, where God's word 
offered hath been refuſed ; whereas, if I 
had remembered my duty, I ought to have 
departed immediately, and to have ſhaken | 
off the duſt of my ſhoes, for a teſtimony | 
againſt this houſe. Theſe words were by 
by the faid biſhop ſpoken with ſuch a 


done, the ſaid biſhop departed, and ſo 
returned to his houſe, Teſtify d by a cer- 
tain reverend perſonage yet alive, being 
then the biſhop's chaplain. 


72 Declaration of Princeſs Mary 70 ſeve- 
ral Lords, ſent to ber by King Henry VIII. 


My Lords, je; 

| Touching my removal to Hatfield, 1 
will obey his grace, as my duty is; or 
to any other place that his grace will ap- 
oint me: but I proteſt before you, and 


all other here preſent, that my conſcience 


will in no wiſe ſuffer me, to take any 


other, than myſelf, for princeſs, or for the | 


king's daughter born in lawful matri- 
mony : and that I will never wittingly or 
willingly ſay, or do, whereby any perſon 
may take occaſion to think, that I agree 


to the contrary. Nor ſay I this out of | 


any ambition or proud mind, as God is 
my judge; but that if I ſhould do other- 
wiſe, I ſhould in my conſcience ſlander 
the deed of our mother the holy church, 
and the pope, who is the judge in this 
matter, and none other; and alſo ſhould. 
diſhonour the king my father, ſp ren 
my mother, and falfly confeſs myſelf a 
baſtard, which God defend I ſhould do, 
ſince the pope. hath not fo declared by 


* * 


0% A Letter of Princeſs Mary to King 
| 5 ; | Henry VIII. | poets. 


In moſt humble wiſe I beſeech your 
grace of your daily bleffing. Pleaſeth it 
the {ame to be advertiſed, that this morn- 
ing my chamberlain came, and ſhe 
me, that he had received. a letter from 
fir William Paulet, comptroller of yagr 
houſe: the effect whereof was, that T 
ſhould with all diligence remove' unto the 
caſtle of Hertford. Whereupon, I defired 
him to ſee the fame letter which he 
ſhewed me, wherein it was written: 
That the lady Mary, the king's daughter, 
ſhould remove to the place beforeſaid, 
leaving out in the ſame the name of 
Princeſs. Foraſmuch as I doubr nor in 
your goodneſs, but that your grace doth 
take me to be your lawful daughter born 
in true matrimony ; therefore, if I ſhould 
agree to the contrary, I ſhould in m. 
conſcience run into the diſpleaſure of God, 
which, I hope aſſuredly, that your grace 
would not, that I fo ſhould. And, in all 


| other things, your grace ſhall have me 


always as humble and obedient a daughter 
and hand-maid, as ever was child to the 
father; which my duty bindeth me to, 
as knoweth our. Lord, who have your 
pn in his moſt holy tuition, with much 
onour and long life, to his pleaſure. 
From your manor of Beaulieu, Oct. 2. 


By your moſt humble daughter, F 


(r) Inftruftions to the Duke of | N orfolk, 
&c. concerning the Princeſs Mary, from 
Henry VIII. . 32 


Firſt, Whereas the ſaid lady Mary hath 
ſundry ways, with long continuance, 
ſhewed herſelf ſo obſtinate towards the 
king's majeſty, her ſoveraign lord and fa- 
ther, and ſo difobedient to the laws, con- 
ceived and made upon moſt juſt, virtuous, 
and godly grounds, that as the” pilful 
diſobedience thereof ſeemeth a "monſter in 
nature; ſo, unleſs the mercy of his high- 
neſs had been, abundantly extended 
unto her, by the courſe of his . 
laws, and the force of his juſtice ffie en 


his ſentence definitive, o whoſe final 
judgment I ſubmit myſel. 


4 


14 


(% Fohn Fox. 27 


| dangered herſelf fo far, that it was gesch | 
Lr — n ; 


) Didem. (r) {bidem. 
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to his highneſs's regret and hearty ſor- 
row, to ſee and perceive, how little ſhe 
eſteemeth the ſame, extending to the loſs 
of his favour, the loſs of her honour, the 
loſs of her life, and, undoubtedly, to the 
indignation of Almighty God ; for that 
ſhe neither obeyeth her father, or ſove- 
raign lord the king's highneſs, nor his 

Guſt and virtuous laws aforeſaid. And, 
that of late, nevertheleſs, calling to re- 
membrance her tranſgreſſions and offences 
in this part, towards God, her father, and 
ſoveraign lord the king's highneſs, ſhe 
hath written to the ſame three ſundry 
letters, containing a detraction of her re- 

ntance conceived for the premiſſes, 
with ſuch an humble and fimple ſub- 
miſſion, as ſhe appeareth, not only to 
ſubmit herſelf wholly and without ex- 
ception (eſpecially by the laſt letter) to 
the laws, but alſo, for her ſtate and 


condition, to put herſelf only to his 


grace's mercy, nothing deſiring, but 
mercy and forgiveneſs for her offences, 
with a reconciliation to his grace's fa- 
vour. Albeit, his majeſty hath been ſo 
ingrately handled and uſed by her, as afore 
declared, that the like would enforce any 
private perſon to abandon, for ever, ſuch 
an unkind and inobedient child from their 
grace and fayour ; yer, ſuch is his majeſ- 
ty's gracious and divine nature, ſuch is 
his clemency and pity, ſuch his merciful 
inclination and princely heart, thar, as 
he hath been ever ready to take pity and 
compaſſion of all offenders repentantly 
calling and crying for the ſame; ſo, in 
caſe - may throughly perceive the ſame 
to be in the ſaid lady Mary's heart, which 
ſhe hath pur in pen and writing, his 
'highneſs, conſidering the imbecillity of her 
ſex, being the fame is frail, inconſtant, 
and eaſy to be perſwaded by ſimple coun- 
ſel, can be right well contented to remit 
unto her part of his ſaid diſpleaſure. And 
therefore hath at this time, for the cer- 


tain knowledge of her heart and ſtomach, 


ſent unto her his ſaid couſin, with others, 
to demand and enquire of her certain 
queſtions: her anſwer whereunto, his 
pleaſure is, they 
in writing, which ſhall throughly de- 
cypher, Whether ſhe be indeed the per- 
ſon ſhe. pretendeth, or for any reſpect 
hath with general words laboured to 
cloak chi pecial matter, which is re- 


pugnant and contrary to that which his 


. 


ſhall require, and note 


* 


majeſty hath gathered and conceived of 
And firſt, after their acceſs 
and declaration of the premiſſes, they ſhall, 


the ſame. 


for their firſt queſtion, demand of her, 
whether ſhe doth recognize and knowledge 
the king's highneſs for ſoveraign lord and 
king in the imperial crown of this realm 
of England, and will, and doth ſubmit 


herſelf unto his highneſs, and to all and 


ſingular the laws and ſtatutes of this 


realm, as becometh every true and faith- 


ful ſubject to do? Alſo, whether ſhe will, 
with all her powers and qualities that 
God hath endowed her withal, not only 
obey, keep, and obſerve all and ſingular 
laws and ſtatutes of this realm, but alſo 
ſet forth, advance, and maintain the ſame 
to the utmoſt of her power, according 
to her bounden duty? Alſo, whether ſhe 
will recogniſe, accept, take, and repute 
the king's highneſs to be ſupreme head 
on earth, under Chriſt, of the church of 
England, and utterly refuſe the biſhop of 
Rome's pretended power and juriſdiction, 
heretofore uſurped in this realm, accord- 


ing to the laws and ſtatutes of the ſame, 


made and ordained in the behalf of all 
the king's true ſubjects, humbly received, 
admitted, obeyed, kept, and. obſerved ; and 
alſo will, and do renounce and utterly 
forſake all manner of remedy, intereſt, 
and advantage by the ſaid biſhop of 
Rome's laws, proceſs, or juriſdiction to 
her in any wiſe appertaining, or here- 
after may, by any title, colour, or mean, 
belong, grow, ſucceed, appertain, or in 


any caſe may follow or enſue? And, 


whether ſhe will and does, of her duty 
and obedience towards God, her allegiance 
towards the king's highneſs, and the laws 
of this realm, and alſo of the ſincere love 
and zeal that ſhe beareth towards the 
truth, freely and frankly recogniſe and 
knowledge, without any other reſpec, 


both by God's law, and man's law, the 
marriage, heretofore had between his ma- 
jeſty and her mother, to be unlawful ? 


Alſo, be ſhe. enquired and examined, for 
what cauſe, and by whoſe motion and 
means ſhe has continued and remain- 
ed in her obſtinacy ſo long, and who 
did embolden and animate her there- 
unto; with other circumſtances ' thereof 
appertaining? And alſo, what is the cauſe, 
that ſhe at this preſent time, rather than 


at any other heretofore, doth ſubmir her- 
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{r) The Form of Princeſs Mary's Submiſ- 


, as it is recorded by Larray, in bis 
History of England. 


La confeſſion de moi dame Marie, faite 
au ſujet de certains points, & articles, 

ui s' enſuivent; dans leſquels, comme je 
declare, & confeſſe maintenant avec fran- 
chiſe, & de tout mon coeur, mes veri- 
tables ſentiments, ma veritable creance, 
& mon veritable judgement, al obeiſance 
due aux loix de ce royaume : je promets 
auſſi de perſeverer, & de demurer tou- 
jours dans cette reſolution, ſans changer de 
ſentiment, & y apporter aucune alteration. 
C'eſt pourquoi je ſupplie treshumblemenc 


le roi mon pere, que j ai offenſe par une 


deſobeiſance opiniatre, en lui refuſant cette 
confeſſion, de me pardonner mes fautes 


paſſces, & de me recevoir de nouveaux dans 


ſes bonnes graces. Premierement je con- 


feſſe, & reconnois, que le roi eſt mon 


ſouverain, ſeigneur, & roi, comme poſſedant 


la couronne imperiale d Angleterre: & je me 


ſoumets a ſa majeſte de meme qu' aux 


| loix, & aux ordonnances de ce royaume, 


comme doit faire un bon & fidelle ſuject. 
Jobſerverai, je garderai, & je maintiendrai 
route - ma vie ces memes loix, ſelon que 
mon deyoir m' oblige, & avec toute la 
force, toute la capacite, & toutes les qua- 
litez, que Dieu m'a donnes. D'avantage je 


— — 


reconnois, & repute le roĩ pour chef ſou- 
verain en terre de Vegliſe Anglicane ſous 
Jeſu Chriſt: & je rejette abſolument 
Vauthorice, la puiſſance, & la juriſdiction, 
que les eveſques de Rome pretendent 
avoir, & qu's ont uſurpees cy devant 
dant le royaume d'Angleterre ; & je la 
rejette conformement aux loix, & aux or- 
donnances faites ſur ce ſujet, receues, em- 
braſſees, & obſervees par tous les ſujets du 
roy. Je renonce pareillement à toute ſorte 
de ſecours, de pouvoir, & d' avantage, que 
je pourrois en quelque maniere que ce 
ſoit, preſentement, ou à l'avenir attendre 
de quelques conſtitutions ou ordonnances 
de leveſque de Rome; & je renonce 
en toute ſorte de ſens, & ſous quelque titre, 
couleur, moyen ou raiſon, que je puiſſe 
avoir a preſent, ou imaginer à Vavenir. 


MARIE. 


Outre cela pour m'acquitter de mon 
devoir envers Dieu, envers le roi, & en- 
vers les loix du royaume, je reconnois, 
& confeſſe franchement, & ſans aucune 
autre conſideration, que le marriage cy de- 
vant contractè entre le roy & la feüe 
princeſs douairiere ma mere a etc inceſtu- 
eux, & illegitime, contraire aux loix di- 
vines, & humaines. 


ARTICLE VI. 
Records of Biſhop Gardiner, 


(5) Biſhop Gardiner's Letter fo the 
Lords of the Counſel. 


X Frer my due commendations to your 
good lordſhips. Howloever the time 


1s ſtolen from you with the multitude of 


buſineſs and variety of matters, wherewith 
ye be travelled, whereby ye rather want time, 
I ſuppoſe, than be glutted with it; yet, 
with me (being alone comfortleſs in this 
miſerable priſon) the time paſſeth more 
ſenſibly ; and, as the grief groweth in 
length, ſo it bringeth more incombrie 
and travel with it. And being now the 
time of parliament, whereof I am a mem- 


ber in my degree, called unto it by writ, | 
and not cut off from it by any fault, 
bur only by power kept here, it is a 
double calamity to be detained in priſon 
by ſo intolerable wrong, and excluded 
from this aſſembly ſo much againſt right. 
I have ſuffered the like in the late lord 
protector's time, againſt all reaſon, which 
God hath given you power now to re- 
form ; and, among many other things, which 
in his time were writhed amiſs, no one 
thing (as I ſuppoſe) was of worſe ex- 
ample, ne more prejudicial to the order 
of the high court of parliament, which 
is the direction of all mens lives, lands, 


. 


(r ) Larray. 


0.) Fon Fox. 
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and goods in this realm, than to allow 
for a precedent, that any one man, being a 
member thereof, might without cauſe be 
excluded, and ſo letted to parle there his 
mind in publick matters, for the wealth 
of the realm, and ſuch other private 
cauſes as do occur. If the ſtrength of 
the parliament be not impaired by wrong 
in one, becauſe right conſiſteth not in 
number, it ſhall be at the pleaſure of 
him that ruleth to do the ſame in me, 
whereby others may take more harm than 
IL, as experience hath ſhewed in ſuch ex- 
amples. But I know it becometh me not 
to reaſon the ſtrength of that court, nor 
the order of it. The lawyers of this 
realm know that; and to their know- 
ledge I ſubmit my judgment, and take 
for good that, they allow. But this I 
dare ſay, when religion is entreated in 
a general council of Chriſtendom, if the 
rulers of the council let any man's repair 
thither, that hath right to be there, what- 
ſoever is there concluded, is, in the laws 
of the world abroad, taken of no force, 
by excluding of one member wrongfully, 
that ſhould: furniſh the body: which I 
write unto your lordſhips, for the good 
opinion I have of you, truſting, that ye 
intend not to uphold or follow the late 
lord proteQor's doings, by wrong but to 
faſhion your proceedings, as they may 


agree with juſtice at home, and ſeem 


agreeable to reaſon to others abroad; 
being ſo aſſured of my innocency, that 
when your lordſhips ſhall hear what can 
be ſaid againſt me, and my anſwer. there- 
unto, there ſhall appear cauſe why I 
ſhould have praiſe, thanks, and commen- 
dations of the late lord protector (if truth, 
hanefty;”' and due obedience might look 
for therefore) and no cauſe of trouble and 
diſpleaſure at all: ſo wrongfully have I 
been tormented in this priſon. So boldly 
dare I ſpeak to you of my cauſe, with 
ſuch an opinion and eſtimation of your 
wiſdoms, which I know and reverence, 
as I ought not, ne would not vainly 


| hope to abuſe you with words, but upon 


certain confidence of your indifferences, 
verily I truſt, that ye will deem and 
take things in ſuch ſort, as, being plain- 
ly and truly opened, ſhall appear unto 
you by matter indeed. In conſideration 


whereof, I renew my | ſuit unto your 


lordſhips, inſtantly requiring you, that I 
may be heard according to juſtice, and 
that, with ſuch ſpeed, as the delay of 
your audience give not occaſion to ſuch 
as be ignorant abroad of my matter, to 
think that your lordſhips allowed and 
approved the detaining of me here; which, 
without hearing my declaration, E truſt, 
ye will not; but have ſuch conſideration 
of me, as my eſtate in the common- 
wealth, the paſſing my former life amongſt 
you, and other reſpects do require; wherein 


you thall bind me, and do agreeably to 


your honours and juſtice, the free courſe 
whereot you have honourably taken upon 
you to make open. to the realm without 
reſpect, which is the only eſtabliſhmenc 
of all commonwealths; and therefore, the 
zeal of him was allowed, that ſaid, Fiat 
juſtitia, & ruat mundus : ſignifying, that 
by it the world is kept from falling in- 
deed, although it might ſeem otherwiſe 
in ſome reſpect, and ſome trouble to ariſe 
in doing it. And this I write, becauſe, 
in the late lord protector's time, there 
was an inſinuation made - unto me, as 
though I were kept here by policy, which, 
with the violation of juſtice, took never 
good effect, as I doubt not of your wiſ- 
doms ye can and will conſider, and do 
therefore accordingly. For the effectual 


execution whereof, I ſhall not fail to pray 


Almighty God for the preſervation and 
increaſe of your honours. | 


From the Tower. 


t Biſbop Gardiner's Letter to Mr. 
eee Ruan 


Maiſter Vaughan, | a 


After my right hearty commendations. 


In my laſt letters to my lord protector, 
ſignify ing, according to the general com- 
mandment by letters given to all juſtices 
of peace, the ſtate of this ſhire; I declared 
(as I ſuppoſed true) the ſhire. to be in 
good order, quiet, and conformity : for I 
had not then heard of any alteration in 
this ſhire, which the ſaid letters of com- 
mandment did forbid —— Now of late, 
within theſe two days, I have heard of a 
great and deteſtable (if it be true that is 


told me) innovation in the town of 


Portſmouth ; where the images of Chriſt 


—— 


(t) Fohn Fox, vol. 2. p. 1340. Vi. 5 
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and his ſaints have been moſt contemp- 


tuouſly pulled down, and ſpitefully handled 
Herein, I thought good, both to write to 
you, and the mayor, the king's majeſty's 
chief miniſters, as well to know the 
truth, as to conſult with you for the 
reformation of it; to the end I may be 
ſeen to diſeharge my duty: and, diſ- 
charge it indeed, both to God and the 


king's majeſty, under whom, I am here 
appointed to have cure and care to relieve | 


ſuch as be by any means fallen, and pre- 


ſerve: the reſt, that ſtand, from like dan- 
in bis majeſty on the other - ide, and 


ger. Ye are a gentleman, with whom, 


I have had acquaintance, : and whom J 


know to be wiſe, and efteemed to have 
more knowledge, wiſdom, and diſcretion, 
than to allow any ſuch enormities ;- and 
therefore, do more willingly conſult with 


you herein, with requeſt, friendly to know 


of you the very truth in the matter, 
who be the doers, and the circumftances 
of it; and, whether ye think the matter 
ſo far gone with the multitude, and whe- 
ther the reproof and diſproving of the 


deed might without farther danger be 


enterpriſed in the pulpit or not, mind- 


ing, if it may be ſo, to ſend one thither 


for that purpoſe upon Sunday next com- 
ing? I would uſe preaching, as it ſhould 
not be occaſion of any further folly: 
where a folly is begun, and to a mul- 
titude perſuaded in that opinion of de- 
ſtruction of images, I would never preach. 


For (as Scripture willeth us) we ſhould | 


caſt no precious ſtones before hogs ; if 
there be any groſſer beaſts than hogs be, 
ſuch be they that are infected with that 
opinion. They be hogs, and worſe than 
hogs, and have been ever fo taken, and 
in England they are called Lollards, who, 
denying images, thought therewithal the 
cratts of painting and graving to be gene- 
rally ſuperfluous and naught, and againſt 
God's laws. In Germany, ſuch as main- 
tained that opinion of deſtroying images, 


were accounted the dregs caſt out by | 


Luther, after he had turned all his hew- 
ings in Chriſt's religion, and ſo taken as 
hogs meat; for the reproof of whom, 


Luther wrote a book ſpecially, and I have 


with my own eyes ſeen the images 


ſtanding in all churches where Luther 


was had in eſtimation. For the deſtruc- 
tion of images containeth an enterpriſe 
co ſubvert religion, and the ſtate of the 
world with ir; and eſpecially. the nobi- 
lity : who, by images ſet forth and ſpread 


r — 


abroad, to be read of all people, their 


ulineage, parentage, with remembrance, of 
their ſtate and acts; and the purſuivant 
carrieth not on his breaſt the king's 
names written in ſuch letters as a few 
can ſpell; but ſuch as all can read, he 
they never ſo rude: being great known 
letters in images of three lions and three 
flowers de luce, and other beaſts holding 
theſe arms. And he that cannot read the 
{cripture written about the king's great 
ſeal, yet he can read St. George on horſe- 
back on one fide, and the king -fitting 


readeth ſo much written in theſe images, 
as, if he be an honeſt man, he will put 
off his cap. And, although, if the ſeal 
were broken by chance, he would and 
might make a candle of it, yet he would 
not be noted to have broken the ſeal for 
that purpoſe, or to call it a piece of 
wax only, whilſt it continueth whole. 
And, if by reviling ſtocks and ſtones, in 
which matter images be engraven, the 
ſetting of the truth to be read in them 
of all men ſhall be contemned hay. ſhall 
ſuch writing continue in honour, as is 
compriſed | in clouts! and pitch, whereaf 
and whereupon our books be made; ſuch 
as few can ſkill of, and not the hun- 
dredth part of the realm? And if we, a 
few that can read, becauſe we read in 
one ſort of letters, ſo privileged as they 
have many reliefs, ſhall pull away the 
books of the reſt, and would have our let- 
ters only in eſtimation, and blind all them, 
ſhall not they have juſt cauſe to miſtruſt 
what is meant? And, if the croſs be a 
truth, and if it be true that Chriſt ſuffered, 
why may we not have a writing thereof 
ſuch as all can read, that is to ſay, an 
image? If this opinion ſhould. proceed, 
when the king's majeſty hereafter ſhould 
ſhew his perſon, his lively image, the 
honour due by God's law amongſt ſuch 
might continue; bur, as for the King's 
ſtandards, his banners, his arms, ſhoulf 
hardly continue in their due reverence 
for fear of Lollards idolatry, which they 
gather upon Scripture beaſtly, not only 
untruly. The Scripture reproveth falſe 
images made of ſtocks and ſtones, and fo 
it doth falſe men, made of fleſh and 
bones. When the ' emperor's money was 
ſhewed to Chriſt, wherein was the image 
of the emperor, ' Chriſt contemned not 
the image, calling it an Idol, nor noted 
not that money to be againſt God's law. 


becauſe 
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| "becauſe it had an image on it, as tho it 
were againſt the precept of God, Thou 
ſhalt have no graven image; but taught 
them good civility, in calling it the em- 
peror's image, and bid them uſe the 
money, as it was ordered to be uſed in 
his right uſe. There is no Scripture that 
reproveth truth, and all Scripture reproveth 
falſhood. Falſe writings, falſe books, falſe 
images, and falſe men, all be naught, to 
be conternned and deſpiſed. As for paper, 
ink, parchment, ſtones, wood, bones, A B. 
of the chancery hand, and A. B. of the ſe- 
cretary hand, a letter of Germany faſhion, 
or of any other form, be all of one eſtima- 
tion: and may be, of man inclining to the 
devil, uſed for falſhood ; or applying to 
God's gracious calling, uſed to ſet forth 
truth. It is a terrible matter to think, that 
this falſe opinion conceived againſt images 
ſhould trouble any man's head: and ſuch 
as I have known vexed with that devil (as 
1 have known ſome) be nevertheleſs won- 
derfully obſtinate in it: and if they can 
find one that can ſpell Latin, to help forth 
their madneſs, they be more obdurate than 
ever were the Fews, and ſlander whatſo- 
ever is {aid to them for their relief. Of this 
ſort I know them to be: and therefore, if I 
wiſt there were many of thar ſort with 
you, I would not irritate them by preach- 
ing without fruit, but labour for reforma- 
tion to my lord protector. Bur if you 
thought there might be otherwiſe uſed 
firſt to good effect, I would follow your 
advice, and proceeding with you and the 
mayor, with both your helps, to do thar 
may lie in me, to the redreſs of the matter : 


which I take to be ſuch an enterpriſe a- 


gainſt Chriſt's religion, as there cannot be 
a greater by man excogitared with the 


devil's inſtigation, and, at this time, much 


hurtful to the common eſtate, as ye can of 
your wiſdom conſider : whom I heartily 
defire and pray to ſend me anſwer, by this 
bearer, to theſe my letters; to the intent, 
I may uſe myſelf in ſending of a preacher 
thither, or writing to the lord protector, 
as the caſe ſhall require accordingly. And 
thus fare you heartily well. From my 


houſe at Wolveſay, the third day of May, 


I 547. 8 | 
Steph. Wint. 


(2) A Letter of Biſhop Gardiner 70 the 
8 Lord (x) Protector. 


May it pleaſe your grace to underſtand, 


of St. David's ſermon, which I ſend unto 
you herewith, whereby to declare unto 
you ſome part what I think; for the 
whole I cannot expreſs. Somewhat I ſhall 
incumber you with my babling, but he 
hath incumbered ſome friends more with 
his tatling. And, alas! my lord, this is a 
piceous caſe, that having ſo much buſineſs 
as you have, theſe inward diſorders ſhould 


ſuch as would this realm any ways evil. 
For this is the thing they would deſire, 
with hope thereby to diſorder this realm, 


needeth reparation, than to make any new 
buildings, which they pretend. Quiet, 


in England, but upon colour of diſorder at 
home; and woe be to them that mindeth 
it. If my lord of St. David's, and ſuch 


new platform, I could wiſh they were 
commanded, between this and the king's 
majeſty's full age, to draw the plat dili- 
gently, to hew the ſtones, dig the ſand, 
and chop the chalk, in the unſeaſonable 


labours to him; and, in the mean time, not 


your grace is protector: but that you may, 
in every part of religion, laws, lands, and 
decrees (which four contain the ſtate) de- 
liver the ſame to our ſoveraign lord, ac- 
cording to the truſt you be put in, which 
ſhall be much to your honour, and as all 


honeſt men wiſh and deſire, To which 
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ign. Beſides the divine juſtice which purſued him 
is facrilege, he was reviled, firſt, by his brother 
„lord admiral, who had married Catharine Parr, 
ife of king Henny VIII. and again by Dudley earl 
ic, His brother was beheaded, March 14, 1549, 
ſlender proofs; but Dudley overcame him, and 
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| brought him to the block. The two Somerſets are thus 


cauſe, to have been reformed by ſuch a miniſtry. 
deſired 


that I have noted ſome points in my lord 


be added unto them, to the courage of 


being now a time rather to repair that 


tranquillity, unity, and concord ſhall main- 
cain eſtimation. The contrary may ani- 
mate the enemy to attempt that was never 
thought on, which God forbid. There 
was never attemptate of alteration made 


others, have their head comber'd with any 


time of building; and when the king's ma- 
jeſty cometh to full age, to preſent their 


to diſturb the ſtare of the realm, whereof 


characterized. The admiral had a noble perſonage, was 
genteel, awful, and fierce, The protector was mild, affable, 
eaſy to be work'd upon. The admiral courted the nobility, 
the protector the people; and both commonly with ſucceſs. 
Both had been great men, had their good qualities been 
united. Catholicks look upon it as inconſiſtent with divine 
providence, and Proteſtants think it no advantage to their 
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deſired effect, there can be nothing ſo noy- 
ſome and contrarious, as trouble and diſ- 
quiet, wherein your grace ſhall be ſpecial- 
ly troubled, as on whoſe ſhoulders all the 


weight lieth; and whatſoever ſhall happen 


amiſs, by the faults of others, ſhall be im- 
puted to your grace as doer thereof, or 
wanting foreſight in time to withſtand the 
fame. And albeit you mind not to be 
faulty in either; yet if the effect be not to 
the realm as were to be wiſhed, the prince, 
and though he were of age, ſhould be ex- 
cuſed, and the governors bear the blame. 
And this is the infelicity of preheminence 
and authority, as ſpecially in this realm, 


as ſtories make mention; which ſhould 


not difcourage you, for you. need fear no- 
thing without, if quiet be reſerved at home; 
and at home, if the beginning be reſiſted, 


the intended folly may eafily be inter- 


rupted. But if my brother of St. David's 
may like a champion, with his ſword in 
his hand, make enter for the reſt, the door 
of licenſe opened there ſhall more by folly 
thruſt in with him, than your grace would 
with. 'This, as I think, I write humbly 
ro your grace, becauſe you were content 
I ſhould write, wherein I conſider only to 
have all things well ; and becauſe your 
grace is the protector, and chief director 
of the realm, to preſent unto your wiſdom 
what my folly is. I have been often blamed 
for fearing overmuch, and yet I have had 
an incling, that they, that fo blamed me, 
feared even as much as I Being in the 
ſtate that you be in, it ſhall be ever com- 
mendable to foreſee the worſt. In quiet 
ye be ſtrong, in trouble ye be greatly weak, 
and bring yourſelf in danger of one part, 
when parties there be, with one to ſcourge 
the other; whereas in concord they be 
both yours, in an honeſt, reverent, lovely 
fear to do their duty, which I doubt not 
your wiſdom can conſider. And conſider 
alſo how noyſome any other outward en- 
comber might be, in the time of the mino- 
rity of our ſoveraign lord. I told the em- 


peror's counſel, that our late ſoveraign 


lord did much for the emperor, to enter 
war with him, and put his realm, in his 
old days, in the adventure of fortune, 
whether he ſhould enjoy it or not: for that 
is the nature of war; and ſome time the 


contemned and abject have had the upper 


band. And when ye adminiſter the realm 
for another, it were a marvelous queſtion 
of him that ſhall enjoy the realm, to ſay, 


What meant you, in the time of admini- 


ſtration, ro adventure my realm? Why 


took you not rather, for the time of my 
minority, any peace, whatſoever it were, 
which 1s better than the beſt war, as ſome 
men have written? I. know you. have 
authority ſufficient, and wiſdom. plenty: 
and yet being entered to write, I forget, 
for the time, what ye be, and eommune 
with you, as I were talking at Bruſſels, 
with your deviſing with the world art large. 
And, if I were ſworn to ſay, what I think 
in the ſtate of the world, I would, for a 
time, let Scots be Scots, with deſpair to 


have them, unleſs it were by conqueſt ; 


which ſhall be a godly enterpriſe for our 
young maſter, when he cometh to age. 
And, in the mean time, prepare him 
money for it, and ſet the realm in an 
order, which hath need of it. 
ſtay, if the emperor would offer the king 
of the Romans's daughter, as he did; do 
with him in our maſter's minority, as he 
did with us in his; whereby all this hath 
chanced unto him. And by this alliance, 
your eſtimation ſhall increaſe, and your 


. ſoveraign lord's ſurety not a little increaſe 
and be augmented. For of France it muſt 


be taken for a rule: they be ſo wanton, 
they cannot do well. Lieger them. They 
ſee how they may be ſcourged, if they 
do not. Here 1s all the wit thac I have, 
which I offer unto you, upon this occaſion 
of writing, and ſhall pray God to put it 
your mind, that ſhall be for the beſt, as I 
cruſt he will; and, in the mean time, to 


extin& this barbarous contention at home, 


which can ſerve only to do hurt, and no 
good. I had faſhioned a letter ro maſter 
Ridley, which I ſend unto your. grace, 
and encomber you with theſe melancholy 
writings, engender'd of this fondneſs, which 
be not worth the reading; and ſo it may 
like you to uſe them. For having heard 
that ye have ſaid unto me, and otherwiſe 
heard and ſeen what ye do, I ſhall go oc- 
cupy my wit in other matters; and now 
ſuch as have fond enterprizes ſhall ſee, 
that J letted not their follies, which they 
called God's word. But for this time, the 
king our ſoveraign lord, that dead is, and 
after his time you, much to your honour and 
reputation howſoever any ſhall be 
here not contented: which miſcontentation 
hath been ſo fond in ſome, as they have 


burſt out, and wiſhed, that they might, 


without breach of his laws, kill me; 
which is to me a token of a marvelous 
fury, which hath been cauſe why I am 
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glad, 
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lad, both to depart hence, and to depart 
- ſooner, and pray to God to order all 
things for the beſt, with preſervation of 
our ſoveraign lord, and increaſe of your 
grace's honour. At my houſe in South- 
2wark, the laſt of February. 


Vour Grace's humble beadſman, 


S. W. 


Leiter of Biſhop Gardiner to the 
ry Protector. | 

After my humble commendations to 
your grace: it may like the ſame to under- 
ſtand, I have ſeen, of late, two books ſer 
forth in Engliſb, by Bale, very pernicious, 
ſeditious, and flanderous. And albeit that 
your grace needeth not my advertiſement 
in the matter, yet I am ſo bold to trouble 
your grace with my letters, for my own 
commodity, wherewith to ſatisfy my 
own conſcience to write, and ſay, as be- 
cometh me in ſuch matters, which I de- 
fire your. grace to take in good part. For 


ie grievech me not a little, to ſee, ſo ſoon 


after my late ſoveraign lord and maſter's 
death, a; book ſpread abroad, more to his 
diſhonour (if a prince's honour may be by 
vile inferior ſubjects impeached) than pro- 
feſſed enemies have imagined, to note a 
woman to have ſuffered under him as a 
martyr, and the woman therewith to be, 
by Balès own elucidations (as he calls it) 
ſo ſet forth and painted, as ſhe a ppeareth to 
be, and is boaſted to be, a Sacramentary; 
and, by the laws, worthy (as ſhe ſuffered) 
the pains of death. Such things have, by 
Keahh, in our late ſoveraign lord's days, 
gone abroad, as they do now; and, as 1 
am wont, in ſuch caſes, to ſpeak, I keep 
my want to write to your grace now, in 
wheſe hands I know the eſtate of the 
realem to he for a time in government; and 
to whom, for reſpects of old acquainrance, 
I with. all felicity. In theſe matters of re- 


ligion I have heen long exerciſed; and 


havye (thanks be to God) lived fo long, as 
I have ſeen them throughly tried; and be- 
iidey that I have learned in written books 
ef authority, I have perceived by books 
Written without authority, as by Bala, Foy, 

and others, and ſpecially as Bale uſeth 
now, that Seripture doth, by abuſe, ſervice 


to the right hand and the left at once; inſo- 
| needs be uncertainty. And. one thing 5 


mycþ, as at one time Bale praiſeth Lultber, 


and ſetteth his death forth in Engliſb, with 
commendations as of a faint; which La- 
ther (whatſoever he was otherwiſe) ſtoutly 
affirmed the preſence really of Chriſt's na- 
tural body in the ſacrament of the altar. 
And yet Bale, the noble clerk, would have 
Ann Aſrew, blaſphemouſly denying the 
preſence of Chriſt's narural body, to be 
taken for a ſaint alſo. So as Bale ſaints 
may vary in heaven, if they chance not by 
the way: which might ſuffice to diſprove 
the man's credit, if thwarting talk were 
not more deſired of many, than the truth 
indeed: which truth was ſuppoſed to have 
been, both in writing and exerciſe, well 
eſtabliſhed before our late lord's death; 
and Bale and his adherents, in their mad- 
neſs, plainly reproved and condemned. 
I cannot forget, your grace told me, you 
would ſuffer no innovation; and, indeed, 
if you deliver this realm to the king, at 
eighteen years of age, as the king his fa- 
ther, whoſe ſoul God aſſoile, left it, as 
I cruſt you ſhall ; the act is ſo honourable 
and good, as it were. pity to trouble it with 
any innovation : which were a charge to 
your grace more than needed, being al- 
ready burthened heavily. And albeic in 
the common-wealth every man has his 
part: yet as God hath placed you} the mat- 
ter is, under the king's majeſty, chiefly 
yours, and as it were yours = Every 
man. hath his eye directed unto you, both 
here; and abroad; you ſhall ſhadow mens 
doings, if they be done; which is. one in- 
commodity of high rule. And,. for my 
part, beſides my duty to the king's ma- 
jeſty, and the realm, I would that your 
grace, in whom, ſince your government, 
I have found much gentleneſs and huma- 
nity, had much honour, with good ſucceſs, 
as ever any had; and pray to God, that 
men would let your grace alone, and ſuffer 


the realm, in the time of your govern- 


ment, in quiet among ourſelves; whereby 
to be more able to reſiſt foreign trouble, 
which your grace doth prudently foreſee. 
Certain printers, players, and preachers, 
make a wonderment, as if we knew not yet 
how to be juſtified, and what ſacraments 
we ſhould have. And if the agreement in 
religion, made in the time of aur late ſo- 
veraign lord, be of no force in their judg- 
ment, what eſtabliſhment could any new 
agreement have? And every uncertainty 
is noyſome to any realm; and where 
every man will be maſter, there muſt 


marvelous, 
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marvelous, that, at the ſame time is taught, 
all men be liars, at the ſelf fame time al- 


molt every man would be believed; and 
amongſt them Bale, when his untruth ap- 
peareth evidently, in ſetting forth the exa- 
mination of Ann Aſzew, which is utterly 


miſreported. I beſeech your grace to par- 


don my babling with you. But I ſee my 
late ſoveraign lord and maſter ſlandered by 
ſuch ſimple perſons, religion aſſaulted, the 
realm troubled, and peaceable men diſ- 


.quieted, with occaſion given to enemies to 


point, and fay : that, after Wickliſt's ſtrange 
teaching in the ſacraments of Chriſt's 


church had vexed others, it is finally 
turned unto us, to moleſt and ſcourge us. 


For other fruit cannot Bale's teaching have, 
nor the teaching of ſuch others as go about 


to trouble the agreement eſtabliſhed here. 


In which matter, I dare not deſire your 
grace ſpecially to look earneſtly unto it, 


leſt I ſhould ſeem to note in you, that be- 


cometh me not. And I know that, your 
grace being otherwiſe occupied, theſe 
things may creep in, as it hath been here- 
tofore. Sometime it may be hard for your 


grace to find out, or pull out the root of 
this naughtineſs; but yet I am. ſo bold to 
. write of theſe of my own ſtomach, who 
have ever uſed, for diſcharge of myſelf, to 
ſay and write in time and place, as I 
thought might do good for relief of the 
matter, remitting the reſt to the diſpoſi- 


tion of God, who hath wrought wonders 


in theſe matters, ſince they were firſt mov- 


ed, and given me ſuch knowledge and 
experience in them, as I ought to take 


them (as they be) for corruptions and un- 
truth; I mean knowledge and experience 
of them that be chief ſtirrers to infect with 
untruth, as they cannot ſpeak, and report 
truly in common matters. The pretence 


is of the ſpirit, and all, is for the. fleſh ; 
women and meat, with liberty of hand 


and tongue, a diſſolution and diſſipation of 
all eſtates, clean contrary to the place God 
hath called your grace unto; for it tendeth 
all ro.cpnfufion and diſorder, which is the 
effect of untruth. Bale hath ſet forth a 
prayer for the duke F. of Sax. wherein 
the duke remitteth to God's judgments, to 
be ſhewed bere in this world, the juſtneſs 


of his cauſe concerning religion; and de- 


ſireth God, if hig capſe be not good, to 


order him to be taken, and to be ſpoiled 


ol his honour and poſſeſſions, with many 
ſuch gay words, whereby to tempt. God. 


dince which prayer, the duke is indeed 


taken, as all the world faich. At the time 
of his ta king, as the account 1s, made ſuch 
ſtrangeneſs in the ſun, as we ſaw it, as 
hath not been ſeen. They happened both 
together. This we know, and be both 
marvelous: but whether the one Was a 
token ordered to concur with the other, 
God knoweth, and man cannot define. 
Many common-wealths have continued 
without the biſhop of Rome's juriſdiQtion ; 
but without true religion, and with ſuch 
opinions as Germany maintaineth, no eſtate 
hath continued, in the cireuit of the 
world, to us known, ſince Chriſt came. 
For the Turks and Tartars government is, 
as it were, a continual war; and they up- 
hold their rule, with ſubduing of nobility 
by fire and ſword. Germany, with their 
new religion, could never have ſtood, and 
tho' the emperor had let them alone. For, 
if it be perſuaded, the underſtanding of 
God's law to be at large in women and 
children, whereby they may have the rule 
of that; and then God's law muſt be the 
rule of all: is not hereby the-rule of all 
brought into their hands? Theſe be of 
ſome called witty reaſons: bur they be in- 
deed truth's children; and ſo is all the elo- 
quence which ſome (to diſpraiſe me) ſay I 
have, whatſoever they ſay of me: for truth 
is, of itſelf, in a right meaning, man's mouth 
more eloquent, than forged matters can with 
ſtudy bring forth. 1 113 
What rhimes be ſer forth to deprave 
Lent! And how fond (ſaving your grace's 
honour) and fooliſh! And yet the people 
pay money for them: and they can ſerve 
for nothing, but to teach the people to 
rail, and to cauſe ſuch as ufed to make 
proviſion for fiſh againſt Lent, fearing now 
Lent to be fick, as the rhime purporteth, 
and like to die indeed, to forbear to make 
their accuſtomed proviſion for the next 
year. And thereto ſhall it come, if the 
common diet be not certain. For the fiſh- 
monger will never hope to have good ſale, 
when the butcher may, with fleth, out- 
face him, And fiſh is that great treaſure of 
this realm, and food ineſtimable. And theſe 
good words I give, tho I love it not my- 
ſelf; for ſuch as love not fiſh ſhould never- 
theleſs commend: it to another, to the in- 
tent, the fleſh, by them forborn, might be 
to ſuch as love it only, the more plenty. 
The publick defamation, and trifling with 
| Lent, is a marvelous matter to them that 
| would ſay evil of this realm; for there is 


nothing more commended unto us Cbriſtian 
| | men, 
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men, in both the churches of the Greeks 


and Latins, than Lent is, if all men be 


not liars, In the king our late ſoveraign 


. lord's days, this matter was not thus ſpoken 


of. And I think our enemies would with we 
had no Lent. Every country hath his pe- 
culiar inclination to naughtineſs : England 


and Germany to the belly; the one in li- 


*quor, the other in meat: France a little 
beneath the belly: Italy to vanity and 
pleaſures deviſed: and let an Engliſb belly 
have a further advancement, and nothing 
can ſtay it. When I was purveyor for 
the ſeas, what an exclamation was there 
(as your grace ſhewed me) of the biſhops 
faſting-day, as they called Wedneſday ! and: 
Wincheſter, grand mercy for your wine 
I belhrew your heart for your water. Was 
not that ſung? Although it was in ſport, 
a ſignification how loath men be to have 
their licenſe reſtrained, or their accuſtom'd 
fare abated, unleſs ic were in extreme ne- 
ceſſity. I hear ſay, that Lent is thus 
ſpoken of by Foſeph and Tong with other 


new teachers (whom I knw not) as one 


of Chriſt's miracles, which God ordained 


not man to imitate and follow; at which 
reaching, all the world will laugh. For 
Chriſtian men have Chriſt for an example 
in all things: both to uſe the world as he 
did, only for neceflity ; and contemn the 


world as he did, and, in caſe to refuſe it, 
.and chuſe the vile death, as he did the 


death of the croſs; which things he did, 


like = maſter moſt perfect: for he was 


very God. And we muſt endeavour ourſelf, 
in the uſe of his gifts, to follow that he 


did: not to faſt forty days, as Chriſt did, 


without meat; for we be but prentices, 
and carry about a ruinous carcaſs, that 
muſt have ſome daily reparation with food. 
Bur yet, was there never none that ſaid, 
How, therefore, we ſhould do nothing, 
becauſe we cannot do all, and take Chriſt's 
fact for a miracle only? And yet all that 


follow Chriſt truly, they work daily mi- 


racles, in ſubduing and conforming, by 
God's grace, their ſenſual appetites, and 
humbly obeying to the will of God, which 
no man can of himſelf do; and Chriſt 
promiſed, that his: true ſervants ſhould 


work the works that he did, and greater 


works alſo. Wherefore, it is a ſlender 
matter to ſay, Lent was one of Chriſt's 


miracles ; for ſo was it to love his enemies, 


and ſpecially thoſe that ſcourged and kill'd 


him; which may not be (if that allegation 
hath place) taught Chriſtian men to fol- 


— 


low, becauſe it was a miracle, as they 


might ſay it were more tolerable to forget 
Lent (as Pogg telleth) of a prieſt in the 
mountains that knew not how the year 
went about; and when the weather opened, 
and he went abroad, and perceived his 


neighbours were towards Palm- ſunday, he 


deviſed an excuſe to his pariſh, and bad 
them prepare therefore: for indeed the 
year had ſomewhat ſlipp'd him, but he 
would faſhion the matter ſo, as they 
ſhould be as ſoon at Eafter as the reſt; 
and thus did he paſs over Lent, with much 
leſs ſlander, than to teach it for a doctrine, 
that Lent was one of Chriſt's miracles, 
and therefore not to be imitated for us: 
for although, indeed, it was a great mi- 
racle (as all Chriſt's doings were) yet was it 
there not a greater miracle, nor more a- 
gainſt man's nature, than to love them 
that laboured and were buſy to take away 
the natural life of his manhood: for as the 
nature of man deſireth relief, ſo doth it 
abhor deſtruction, or hurt. In will and 
deſire men follow Chriſt in all things; in 
execution they cannot: for we have brittle 
veſſels, and God giveth his gifts to men, 
as he ſeeth expedient for his church; fo 
as men cannot heal the lame when th 

will, as Chriſt did when he would, but as 
God ſhall think profitable for the edifica- 
tion of the flock aſſembled. Gregory Na- 
21anzen ſpeaketh of ſome that enterpriſed 


to imitate Chriſt's faſt above their power, 


whoſe immoderate zeal he doth not allow: 


not requiring of all men io to do; for that 


is an extremity: nor yet aſſoiling the mat- 
ter, as our new ſchoolmen do, that Chriſ- 
tian men ſhould let Chriſt's faſt alone, as a 
miracle. Which manner of ſolution I heard 
a good fellow make, when it was told 
him, he might not revenge himſelf ; and, 
when he was ſtrucken on the ear, pur 
forth the other; I am, quoth he, a man, 
I am not God; if Chriſt, being God, did 
ſo, he might, quoth he, if he had pleaſed 


him, done otherwiſe. And ſo, when it 


hath been alledged, that Chriſt faſted forty 
days, he might (quoth he) have eaten, if he 
had liſt. Theſe triflings in ſport might be 
drawn to grave ſpeech, if Chriſtian men 
ſhould refuſe ro follow Chriſt in miracles. 
For all his life-was miracles, and his love, 
that is our badge, moſt miraculous of all, 
to die for his enemies. 

] beſeech your grace to pardon me, 


for I am like one of the common houſe, 


that, when I am in my tale, think I ſhould 
| | have 
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have liberty to make an end; and ſpe- 
cially writing to your grace, with whom, 
I account I may be bold: aſſuring you, 
that it proceedeth of a zeal toward you, 
unto whom I wiſh well: whoſe intent, 
although it be ſuch as it ought to be, 
and as it pleaſed you to ſhew me it was; 
yer ſuch things be ſpread abroad, whereof 
the evil willers of the realm will take 
courage, and make account (although it 
be wrong) that all goeth on wheels. If 
any man had either fondly or indiſcreetly 
ſpoken of Lent, ro engrieve it to be an 
unportable burden, I would wiſh his re- 
formation. For I have not learned that all 
men are bound to keep the Lent in the 
form received. Bur this I reckon, that 
no chriſtian man may contemn the form 
received, being ſuch a devout and pro- 
fitable imiration of Chriſt, to celebrate 
his faſts; and in that time, ſuch as have 
been in the reſt of the year worldly, to 
prepare themſelves to come, as they ſhould 
come, to the feaſt of Eafter, whereof Sr. 
Chry/oftome ſpeaketh expreſſy. And, for 
avoiding contempt, a licence truly ob- 
rained of the ſuperior, ſerveth; and ſo I 
heard the king's majeſty our ſoveraign 


lord declare, when your grace was pre- 


ſent. And therefore, he himſelf was very 
ſcrupulous in granting of licences ; and, 
to declare, that himſelf contemned not the 
faſt, he was at charge to have (as your 
grace knoweth) the Lent diet daily pre- 
pared as it had been for himſelf : and 
the like hereof I hear ſay, your grace 
hath ordered for the king's majeſty that 
now is; which agreeth not with certain 
preaching in this matter, nor the rymes 
ſet abroad. Lent, is among chriſtian men, 
a godly feaſt, to exerciſe men to forbear : 
and in England, both godly and policick ; 
ſuch as without confuſion we cannot for- 
bear, as the experience ſhall ſhew, if it 
be ever attempted, which God forbid. 
And yet, Lent is buried in ryme, and 
Stephen Stockfiſh bequeathed, not to me, 
though my name be noted ; wherewith, 


for my own part, I cannot be angry, for 


that it is mitigated by their fondneſs. 
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ſtrength of this realm- increaſed with re- 
port of a concord; which doth quench 
many vain devices and imaginations. And 
if all men be lyars, as it is now to my 
underſtanding ſtrangely publiſhed, me- 
thinks Bale, and ſuch new men as be new 
lyars, ſhould be moſt abhorred and 'de- 
teſted, and ſo much the more dangerous 
as they be new. That, which in Traly 
and France is a matter of combat, is now 
found to be appropriate to all men. God 
grant the truth to be defired of all men 
truly. But, as one asked, when he ſaw 
an old philoſopher diſpute with another, 
what they talked on? and it was anſwered, 
how the old man was diſcuſſing, what was 
virtue? it was replied, if the old man yet 
diſpute of virtue, when will he uſe it? 
So it may be ſaid in our religion: if we 
be yet ſearching for it, when ſhall we 
begin to put it in execution? I would 
make an end of my letters, and cannot: 
wherein I account myſelf faulty: and, 
though I may err, as every man may, 
yet I lye not; for I fay as I think, for 
as much as I have ſaid, and further think, 
your grace hath no trouble but this (5) 
matter of religion, unſeaſonably brought 
in to the defamation of our late ſoveraign 
Lord's acts, doings, and laws. I beſeech 
your grace to take my meaning and words 
in good part, and pardon my boldneſs, 
which groweth of the familiarity I have 
heretofore had with your grace, which I 
cannot forger. And thus, enforcing my- 
ſelf ro an end, ſhall pray to Almighty 
God, to preſerve your grace in much fe- 
licity, with increaſe of honour, and at- 
chieving of your heart's deſire. At Win- 
cheſter, the 2 iſt of May. 


Vour grace's humble beadman, 


S. N. 


A Letter of Biſhop Gardiner fo Dr. Ridley. 


Maifter Ridley, 
After right hearty commendations, it 


chanced me, upon Wedneſday laſt paſt, to 


But I would deſire of God to have the 


be preſent at your ſermon in the court, 


protector. Cranmer, and the reſt of Ew. V I's miniſtry was, 


(y) The great point preſſed by Gardiner againſt the 
that they had changed the religion which they had ſo- 


i for ign, and particularl 
lemnly agreed to in the former reign, and particularly 2 that his highneſs was ſeduced. Gardiner's letter to 


Cranmer in Fox's MS. App. to Cranmer Mem. p. 73. See 
Collier's Eccl. Hiſt, vol. 2. b. 4. p. 225. 
| CN wherein, 


the ſyſtem of doctrine contained in the book called, A 
neceſſary Erudition of a Chriſtian Man, which Gardiner 
takes notice of in a letter to archbiſhop Cranmer, in theſe | 


1 


words: Since therefore your grace has lived four years, in 
the prefaſion of the dictrine of that book, and raiſed. no 
feruples during the late reign, I cannot but wonder to find 
ou affirm in your letters, juſt after our late ſoveraign's 
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wherein, I heard you confirm the doc- 
trine in religion, ſer forth by our late 
ſoveraign lord and maſter, whoſe foul 
God pardon, admoniſhing your audience, 
that you would ſpecially travail in the 
confutation of the biſhop of Rome's pre- 
tended authority in government, and 
uſu 
hath abuſed himſelf in heaven and earth ; 
which two matters I note to be plain, 


power in pardons, whereby he 


and here without controverſy. In the other 


two you ſpoke of touching images and 
ceremonies : and ye touched it ſpecially 
for holy water to drive away devils : for 
that ye declared yourſelf always deſirous 
to ſer forth the mere truth, with great 
deſire of unity, as ye profeſſed; not ex- 
tending any of your aſſeverations beyond 
your knowledge: but always adding ſuch 
like words (as far as you had read and 
(if any man could ſhew you further, you 
would hear him) wherein ye were much 
to be commended. Upon theſe conſide- 
rations, and for the deſire I have for 
unity, I have thought myſelf bound co 
communicate to you that I have read in 
the matter of images and holy water : 
to the intent you may by your ſelf con- 
fider it, and ſo weigh, before you will 
ſpeak in theſe two points, as ye may (re- 
raining your own principles) affirm ſtill, 
that you would affirm; and may indeed 
be affirmed and maintained: whereas I 
have ſeen others forget themſelves. Firſt, 
I ſend unto you herewith, which I am 
ſure you have read, that Euſebius writeth 
of images : whereby appeareth, that ima- 
ges have been of great antiquity in Chriſt's 
church; and to ſay we may not have 
images, and to call them idols, when they 
repreſent Chriſt and his ſaints, be over- 
groſs opinions to enter into your learned 
head, whatſoever the unlearned would 
rattle. For you know the text of the 
old law, Non facies tibi ſculptile, forbid- 
deth no more images now, than another 
text forbiddeth to us puddings; and, if 
omnia be munda mundis to the belly, 


there can be no cauſe why they ſhould, 


of themſelves, be impure to the eye: where- 
in you can ſay much more. And then, 
when we have images, to call them idols, 
is a like fault in fond folly, as if a man 
would call regem a tyrant: and then bring 
in old writers to prove, that fyrannus 
fignified once a king, like as idolum ſig- 
nified once an image. Bur, like as 7yrar- 
nus was by conſent of men appropriate 


facerdote aliquando auditum 


| 


to fignify an uſurper of that dignity and 
an untrue king, fo hath dolum been ap- 
propriate to ſignify a falſe repreſencation 
and a falſe image; inſomuch, as there 
was a ſolemn anathematization of all thoſe 
that would call an image an idol : as he 
were worthy to be hanged that would 


call the king our maſter (God fave him 


our true juſt king) a tyrant : and yet in 
talk he might ſhew a tyrant ſignified 
ſometime a king. But ſpeech is regarded 
in his preſent ſignification, which I doubt 
not ye can confider right well. I verily 
think, that for the having of images you 
will ſay enough; and that alſo when we 
have them, we ſhould not deſpiſe them 
in ſpeech to call them idols; nor deſpiſe 
them with deeds to mangle them, nor 
cut them: bur at the leaſt ſuffer them to 
ſtand untorn; wherein Luther, that pull'd 
away all other regard to them, ſtrove 
ſtoutly, and obtained (as I have ſeen in 
diverſe of the churches in Germany of 
his reformation) that they ſhould, as they 
do, ſtand ſtill. All the matter to be feared 
is, exceſs in worſhipping, wherein the 
church of Rome hath been very preciſe, 
and eſpecially Gregory, writing Epiſcopo 
Maſſil. which is contained De Conſecrat. 
diſt. 3. c. 27. as follows: 

Perlatum ad nos fuerat, quod incon- 


fiderato zelo ſuccenſus, ſanttorum imagines, 
ſub bac quaſi excuſatione, ne adorari de- 


buiſſent, confregeris; & quidem eas adorari 
vetuiſſe omnino laudamus, fregiſſe vero re- 
prebendimus. Dic frater d quo factum 


eft, quod 
feciſti? Aliud eſt enim picturam adorare, 


aliud per picturæ biſtoriam, quid fit ado- 


randum, addiſcere. Nam quod legentibus 
ſcriptura, hoc idiotis præſtat pictura 
cernentibus: quia in ipſa ignorantes vident 
quid ſequi debeant; in ipſa legunt qui lit- 
teras neſciunt : unde & præcipue gentibus 
pro lectione pictura eff, Herein is forbid- 
den adoration : and then, in ſexta ſynodo 


was declared, what manner of adoration 


was forbidden, that is to ſay, godly ado- 
ration; to it, being a creature, as is contain- 
ed in the chapter 28. Venerabiles Imagines, 
in the ſame diſtinction in this wiſe: 
Venerabiles imagines non deos Chriſtiani 
appellant, neq; ſerviunt 11s, ut diis, neg; 
ſpem ſalutis ponunt in its, neq; ab eis ex- 
pectant futurum judicium ; fed ad memo- 
riam & recordationem primitivorum vene- 
rantur eas, & adorant, ſed non ſerviunt 
eis cultu divino, nec alicut creature. Ss 
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By which doctrine, all idolatry is ex- 
cluded in evident words; fo as we can- 
not ſay, that the worſhiping of images 
had its beginning by popery, for Gregory 
forbid ic ; unleſs we ſhall call that ſynod 
popery, becauſe there were ſo many 
biſhops: and yet, there is forbidden cul- 
tus divinus, and agreeth with our afore- 
ſaid doctrine, by which, we may creep 
before the croſs on Good Friday, wherein 
we have the image of the crucifix in ho- 
nour, and uſe it in a worſhipful place; 
and ſo earneſtly look on it, and conceive 
that it ſignifieth, as we kneel and creep 


before it whiles it lieth there, and whiles 


that remembrance is in exerciſe ; with 
which croſs nevertheleſs, the ſexron, when 
he goeth for a corps, will not be afraid 
to be homely, and hold it under his gown 
while he drinketh a pot of ale; a point 
of homelineſs that might be lefr, bur yer 
it declareth that he eſteemed no divinity 
in the image. But ever ſince I was born, 
a poor pariſhioner, a layman, durſt be ſo 
bold at a ſhift (if he were alſo church- 
warden) to ſell to the uſe of the church 
at length, and his own in the mean 
time, the filver croſs on Eaſter Monday, 
that was creeped unto on Good Friday. 
In ſpecialties there have been ſpecial 
abuſes ; but generally images have been 
taken for images, with an office to ſig- 
nify a holy remembrance of Chriſt and 
and his ſaints. And as the ſound of 
ſpeech, uttered by a lively image, and 
repreſenting to the underſtanding by the 
ſenſe of hearing, doth ſtir up the mind 


and therewith the body to conſent in 


outward geſture of worſhipful regard to 


that ſound; ſo doth the. object of the 


image by the fight work like effect in 
man within and without, wherein is ve- 
rily worſhipped that we underſtand, and 
yet reverence and worſhip alſo ſhewed 
to that, whereby we attain that under- 
ſtanding, and is to us in the place of an 
inſtrument ; ſo as it hath no worſhip of 
itſelf, but remaineth in his nature of ſtone 
and timber, filver, copper, or gold; but 
when it is in office and worketh a godly 
remembrance in us by repreſentation of 
the thing ſignified unto us, then we uſe 


it worſhipfully and honourably, as many 


do the prieſt at maſs, whom they little 


regard all the day after. And, methinketh 


ever, that like as it is an over groſs er- 
ror to take an image for God, or to 


worſhip it with godly honour; ſo to grant 


that we may not have images of Chriſt, 


and that we may do no worſhip before 
them, or not uſe them worſhipfully, it 
is inexplicable ; for it is one kind of wor- 
ſhip to place them worſhipfully ; ſo as 
if a man place an image in the church, 
or hang it about his neck, as all uſe to 
do the image of the croſs, and the knight 
of the order of St. George; this is ſome 
plece of worſhip. And if we may not 
contemn the images of Chriſt and his 
ſaints when we have them (for that were 
villany) nor negle& them (for that were 
to have them without uſe) which were 


' Inconvenient, quia nec natura, nec arte 


quicquam fit fruſtra, we muſt have them 
in eſtimation and reputation, which is 
not without ſome honour and worſhip : 
and at the leaſt in the place where we 


_ conveniently uſe them, as in the church, 


as where they ſerve us rather than we 
them. And, becauſe their ſervice is wor- 
ſhipful, they be ſo regarded accordingly 
for that time of ſervice, and therefore 
they be called venerabiles imagines, and 
be worſhipfully ordered before we kneel, 
and bow, and cenſe; not at that the images 
be, but at that the images ſignify, which 
in our kneeling, bowing, and cenſing, we 
knowledge to underſtand and read in that 
faſhion of contract writing, wherein is 
wrapped up a great many of ſentences 
ſuddenly opened with one ſudden fighc 
to him that hath been exerciſed in read- 


| ing of them. And, me ſeemeth, after the 


faith of Chriſt received and known, and 
throughly purged from hereſies, if by 
caſe there were offered a choice either to 
retain painting or graving, and forbear 
writing; or, chooſing writing, to forbear 
both the other gifts; it would be a pro- 
blem, ſeeing, if graving were taken away, 
we could have no printing. And there- 
fore, they that preſs ſo much the words 
of Non facies tibi ſculptile, even, methink- 
eth, they condemn printed books, the 
original whereof is of graving matrices 
litterarum. Sed hoc eft furioſum, & ſunt 
tamen qui putant palmarium ; and there- 
fore, now it is eng/iſhed, Thou ſhalt make 
no grauen image leſt thou worſhip them; 
which I hear is newly written in the 
new church, I know not the name, bur 
not far from the old Fewry. But to the 
matter of images, wherein I have diſ- 
courſed at large; I think, and ye conſi- 
der (as I doubt not but ye will) the doc- 
trine ſet forth by our late ſoveraign lord, 

* ye 
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ye ſhall in that matter ſee the truth ſer | 


forth by ſuch as had that committed unto 
them under his highneſs; amongſt whom 
I was not, nor was not privy unto it 
until it was done. And yet, the clauſe 
of the book for the diſcuſſion of fe 
Lord, and our Lord, hach made many 
think otherwiſe. But I take our Lord 
to witneſs I was not: and that declara- 
tion of our Lord was his highnefs's own 
device ex /e ; for he ſaw the fond engliſbing 
of the Lord diſſevered in ſpeech whom 
our Lord had congregate. And this I add, 
leſt giving authority to the book I ſhould 
ſeem to advaunt myſelf. _ 

Now will I ſpeak ſomewhat of holy 
water; wherein, I ſend unto you the 24th 
chapter of the gth book of Hiſtory Tri- 
partite, where Marcellus the biſhop bade 


Equitius his deacon to caſt abroad water, 


by him firſt hallowed, wherewith to drive 
away the devil; and it is noted, how 
the devil could not abide the virtue of 
the water, but vaniſhed away. And, for 
my part, it ſeemeth the hiltory may be 
true. For we be aſſured by Scripture, 
that in the name of God. the church is 
able and ſtrong to caſt out devils, accord- 
ing to the goſpel. In nomine meo demo- 
ma ejicient, &c. ſo as if whe water were 
away, by only calling of the name of God 
that myſtery may be wrought: and being 
the virtue of the effect only attributed to 
the name of God, the queſtion ſhould be 
only, Whether the creature of water may 
have the office to convey the effect of 
the holineſs of the invocation of God's 
name? And firſt, in Chriſt the skirt of 
his garment had ſuch an office to mi- 
niſter health to the woman, and ſpittle 
and clay to the blind, and St. Peter's ſha- 
dow, and St. Paul's handkerchief. And, 
leaving old ſtories, here at home the ſpe- 
cial gift of curation miniſtered by the 
kings of this realm, not by their own 
ſtrength, but by invocation of the name 
of God, hath been uſed to be diſtributed 
in rings of gold and filver. And I think 
effectually; wherein the metal hath only 
an office, and the ſtrength is in the name 


| 


of God, wherein all is wrought. And 


Elizeus put his ſtaff in like office. And 
why the whole church might not put 
water in like office to convey abroad the 
che invocation of God's name, there is 
no Scripture to the contrary ; but there is 
Scriprure how other inferior creatures 


have been promoted to like dignity, and 


much Scripture how water hath been 


uſed in like and greater ſervice. And the 
ſtory I fend unto you ſheweth, how wa- 
ter hath been uſed in the ſame fervice to 
drive away devils. In which matter, if 
any one ſhall ſay, he believeth not the 
ſtory, and he is not bound to believe it, 
being no Scripture; that man is not to 
be reaſoned with for the effe& of the 
king's cramp rings. And yet, for ſuch ef- 
fect as they have wrought, when I was 
in France, I have been myſelf much ho- 
noured, and of all ſorts intreated to have 
them, with offer of as much for them as 
they were double worth. Some will ſay, 
What is rings to holy water ? Marry, 
thus I fay: -If the metal of gold and 
filver may do ſervice to carry abroad the 
invocation of the name of God for one 
purpoſe, water may alſo ſerve to carry 
abroad the invocation of the name of 
God wherewith to drive away devils. 
Hereto will be ſaid, Non valet argumen- 
tum d poſſe ad eſſe. But the ſtory ſaith, 
the water did that ſervice; and other 
ſtrangers ſay, and affirm by experience, 
the king's majeſty's rings have done the 
fervice. And our late maſter continued 
all his life the exerciſe of that gift of 
God, and uſed filver and gold to do that 
ſervice, to carry abroad the ſtrength of 
the invocation of the name of God by 
him: and he uſed ic among us that ſerved 


him in it, when he had throughly heard 


and ſeen what might be ſaid in the mat- 
ter; and yet he had no Scripture ſpecially 
for ic that ſpoke of rings of filver or 


gold, no more than is for the aſhes mi- 


niſtered before the faſt preached. And, 
as our foveraign lord hath received them 
reverently, ſo, I truſt, he ſhall be adver- 
tiſed, ne negligat gratiam Det in dono cu- 
rationum, but follow his father therein. 
Alſo, not doubting but God will hear 
him, as he heard his father, and others 
his progenitors, kings of this realm, to 
whoſe dignity God addeth this preroga- 


tive, as he hath alſo to inferior miniſters 


of his church, in the effect of their prayer, 
when it pleaſeth him. A man might find 
ſome younglings, percaſe, that would ſay; 
how worldly, wily, witty biſhops have 


inveigled ſimple kings heretofore ; and, 


to confirm their bleflings,. have alſo de- 


viſed how kings ſhould bleſs alſo, and 


ſo authority ro maintain where truth 
failed! And I have had it objected to 
me, that I uſed to prove one piece of 

my 
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my argument ever by a king ; as when 
I reaſoned thus : If ye allow nothing but 
Scripture, what ſay ye to the king's 
rings? But they be allowed. Ergo ſome- 
what is to be allowed beſides Scripture, 
And another: If images be forbidden, why 
doth the king wear St. George on his breaſt? 
But he weareth Sr. George on his breaſt. 
Ergo images be not forbidden. If ſaints 
be not to be worſhipped, why keep we 
Sr. George's feaſt ? But we keep St. George's 
feaſt. Ergo, &c. And in this matter of 
holy water: If the ſtrength of the in- 
vocation of the name of God to drive 
away devils cannot be diſtributed by wa- 
cer, why can it be diſtributed in filver 
to drive away diſeaſes, and the dangerous 
diſeaſe of the falling evil? But the rings 
hallowed by the holy church may do ſo. 
Ergo the water hallowed by the church 
may do like ſervice. Theſe were fore ar- 
guments in his time; and, I cruſt, be alſo 
yet: and may be conveniently uſed ro ſuch 
as would never make an end of talk, 
but rake up every thing that their dull 
fight cannot penetrate: wherein, methought, 
you ſpoke effectually, when ye ſaid: Men 
muſt receive the determination of che 

articular church, and obey, where God's 
fu repugneth not expreſsly. And in this 
effect to drive away devils, that prayer 
and invocation of the church may do it, 
Scripture maintaineth evidently ; and rhe 
ſame Scripture doth authoriſe us to pray, 
and encourageth us unto it. So as in 
diſcuſſion of holy water, we attribute all 
the effect to the holineſs which proceed- 
eth from God by the invocation of the 
church, and take water for a ſervant 
only to carry abroad holineſs. There can 
be no ſuperſtition, where men regard only 
prayer, which Scripture authoriſeth. And 
if we ſhall fay that the water cannot do 
fuch ſervice, we ſhall be convinced that 
it doth a greater ſervice in our baptiſm, 
by God's ſpecial ordinance: fo, as we can- 
not ſay, that water cannot, or is not apt 
to do this fervice. Only the ſtay is to have 
a precife place in the New Teſtament, to 
ſay: Uſe water thus in this ſervice as we 
do in holy water; which, methinkerh, 
needeth not, where all is ordered to be 
well uſed by us; and when the whole 
church agreed upon ſuch an uſe, or any 
particular church, or the common mi- 
niſters of it. And by the exorciſm ordered 
for it, the thing to be uſed, purged, there 


— 


| whereof (as methought) ye faid 


can be but flender matter to unprove 


—— — 


that cuſtom, wherein God is only ho- 
noured, and the power of his naine fer. 
forth, whereunto all things boweth and 
give place, all natural operation ſet apart 
and ſecluded. And when any man hath 
denied, that water may do ſervice becauſe 
Scripture appointeth it not: that, becauſe it 
driveth away devils, and much of the reſt 
the church uſeth, and eſpecially our cramp 
rings. For, if water may not ferve to 
carry abroad the effect of God's grace, 
obtained by invocation from God by the 
common prayer of the church, how can 
the metal of ſilver or gold carry abroad 
the effect of the king's invocation in the 
ctamp rings? Which manner of teaſon- 
ing ad hominem Chriſt uſed with the 
eus, when he faid: Si ego in Beelxe- 
ub ejicio dæmonia, filij veſtri in quo ejici- 
unt? And, if by your principles we ſhould 
be forced to ſay that our cramp rings be 
ſuperſtition : where truth enforc?th vs not 
fo to do, it were a marvellous puniſh- 
ment, Si cæci eſſemus (as Clirift ſaith) 
peccatum non haberemus: ſed videmus ; and 
this realm hath learning in it, and you 
a good portion thereof, according where« 
unto I doubt not but you will weigh this 
matter, not ad popularem !rutinam, ſed 
artificis flateram. J mean that artificer 
that teacheth the church our mother (as 
ye full well declared it) and ordered our 
mother to give nouriſhment unto us. In 
which point, ſpeaking of the church, al- 
though ye touched an unknown church 
to us, and ktown to God only, yer ye de- 
clared the union of that church in the 
permix'd church, which God ordereth 
men to complain unto, and to hear again z 
wherein the abſurdity is taken away, of 
them that would have no church known, 
bat every man believe as he were in- 
wardly taught himiſelf, whereupon fol- 
loweth che old proverb: Tol pe T&ora 
Jougvr” ect cu de rd: which is far from 
that utity, ye ſo earneſtly wiſhed for, 
pride ig 
che lett, as it is undoubtedly; which fault 
God amend, and give you grace ſo to 
faſhion your words, as ye may agree 
with them in ſpeech, with whom ye be 
inclined to agree with them in opinion; 
for that is the way to relieve the world, 
And aldeit there hath been between you 
and me no familiarity, but contrariwiſe 
a little diſagreement (which I did not 
hide from yon) yet conſidering the fer- 
vent zeal ye profeſſed to teach Peter's 
| 3 true 
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true doctrine, that is to ſay, Chriſt's true 
doctrine, whereunto ye thought the doc- 
trine of images and holy water to put away 
devils agreed not, I have willingly ſpent 
this time, to communicate unto you my 
folly (if it be folly) plainly as it is; where- 
upon you may have occaſion the more ſub- 
 Rancaally, fully, and plainly, to open theſe 
matters, for the relief of ſuch as be fallen 
from the truth, and confirmation of thoſe 
that receive and follow it; wherein it hath 
been ever much commended to have ſuch 
regard to hiſtories of credit, and the con- 
tinual uſe of the church, rather to ſhew 
how a thing continued from the beginning, 
as holy water and images' have done, and 
may be well uſed, than to follow the light, 
raſh eloquence, which is ever ad manum to 
mock, and improve that is eſtabliſhed. 
And yet again, I come to Marcellus, that 
made a croſs on the water, and bad his 
deacon to caſt it abroad cum fide & zelo: 
after which ſort, if our holy water were 
uſed, I doubt not but there may be many 
Marcellus's, and many Equitius's, and many 
at whoſe prayer God forgiveth fin, if ſuch 
as will enjoy the prayer have faith and 
zeal as Equitius, and were as deſirous to 
drive the devil out of the temple of their 
body and foul, as Equitius out of the temple 
of Fupiter. So as if holy uſe were coupled 
with holy water, there ſhould be more 
plenty of holineſs than there is; but as 
men be prophane in their living, ſo they 
cannot abide to have any thing effectually 
holy, not ſo much as bread and water, 
fearing leſt they ſhould take away ſin from 
us, which we love ſo well. Solus Chriſtus 
peccata diluit, who ſprinkleth his blood by 
his miniſters, as he bath taught his ſpouſe 


the church, in which thoſe miniſters be 


ordered: wherein many ways maketh nor 


many Saviours, as ignorants do jeſt; where- 


of I need not ſpeak farther unto you, no 
more I needed not of the reſt in reſpect of 
you; but, methought, you conjured all 
men, in your ſermon, to ſay what they 
thought to you. Id quod hanc mibi ex- 
preſſit epiſtolam, quam boni conſules, & vale, 


Your loving friend, 


Steph. Wincheſter. 


(z) The Sentence of Deprivation againſt 
Dr. Gardiner, Biſbop of Wincheſter. 


In the name of God. Amen. By au- 
thority of a commiſſion, by the high and 


mighty prince, our moſt gracious ſove- 


raign lord Edward VI. by the grace of 
God, king of England, France, and Ire- 
land, defender of the faith, and of the 
church of England, and alſo in Ireland, on 


earth the ſupreme head; the tenor where- 


of after enſueth. Edward VI. &c. We 
Thomas, by the ſufferance of God archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, primate of all Eng- 
land, and metropolitan, with the right re- 
verend fathers in God, Nicholas biſhop of 
London, Thomas biſhop of Ely, and Henry 


biſhop of Lincoln, fir William Petre 


knight, one of our ſaid ſoveraign lord's 
two principal ſecretaries, fir James Hales, 
knight, one of the faid ſoveraign lord's 
juſtices of the common pleas, Gry fith 
Leyſon, and Fohn Oliver, doctors of the 
civil law, Richard Goodrich and John Go/- 
wold eſquires, delegates, and judges aſ- 
ſigned and appointed, rightfully and law- 
fully proceeding, according to the form 
and tenor of the ſaid commiſſion, for the 
hearing, examination, debating, and final 
determination of the cauſes and matters in 
the ſaid commiſſion mentioned and con- 
tained, and upon the contents of the ſame, 


and certain articles objected of offence a- 


gainſt you, Stephen biſhop of Wincheſter, 
as more plainly and fully is mentioned and 
declared in the ſaid commiſſions and ar- 
ticles; all which we repute and take here 
to be expreſſed, and after ſundry judicial 
aſſemblies, examinations, and debatings of 
the ſaid cauſe and matters, with all inci- 
dents, emergents, and circumſtances to the 
ſame, or any of them belonging; and they 
alſo being by us oft ſeen, heard, and well 
underſtanded, and with good and mature 
examination and deliberation debated, con- 
ſidered, and fully weighed and pondered, 
obſerving all ſuch order, and other things, 
as by the laws, equity, and the ſaid com- 
miſſion ought, or needed, herein to be ob- 
ſerved, in the preſence of you, Stephen bi- 
ſhop of VWincheſter, do proceed to the giv- 
ing of our final judgment and ſentence de- 
finitive, in this manner following: 


(=) Fohn Fox, Acts and Monuments, vol. 2. p. 1359. 
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Foraſmuch as by the ac enacted, exhi- 
bits, and allegations propoſed, deduced, and 
alledged, and, by ſufficient proofs, with 
your own confeſſion, in the cauſes afore- 
ſaid, had and made, we do evidently find 
and perceive, that you, Stephen biſhop of 
Wincheſter, have not only tranſgreſſed the 
commandments made in the ſame, but alſo 
have, of long time, notwithſtanding ad- 
monitions and commandments given unto 
you to the contrary, remained a perſon 
much grudging, ſpeaking, and repugning 
againſt the godly refòrmations of abuſes in 
religion, ſet forth by the king's highneſs's 
authoricy, within this his realm ; and, for- 
aſmuch as we do alſo find you a notable, 
open, and contemptuous diſobeyer of ſun- 
dry godly and juſt commandments, given 


_ unto you by our ſaid ſoveraign lord, and 


by his authority, in diverſe great and 
weighty cauſes, touching and concerning 
his princely office, the ſtare, and common 
quietneſs of this his realm : and, foraſ- 


much as you have, and yet do contemp- 


tuouſly refuſe to recognize your notorious 
negligences, and miſbehaviours, contempts, 
and diſobediences, remaining ſtill, after a 
great number of ſeveral admonitions, al- 
ways more and more indurate, incorrigible, 
and without all hope of amendment, con- 
trary both to your oath ſworn, obedience, 
promiſe, and alſo your bounden duty of 
allegiance; and for the great ſlander and 
offence of the people, who ariſe in many parts 
of the realm, through your wilful doings, 
ſayings, and preachings, contrary to the 


common order of the realm, and for ſun- 


dry other great cauſes, by the acts, exhibits, 
your own confeſſion, and proofs of this 
proceſs more fully appearing ; conſidering, 


withal, that nothing effectually hath been 


on your behalf alledged, purpoſed, or 
proved, nor by any other means appeareth, 
which doth or may impair and take away 
the proofs made againſt you, upon the 
ſaid matters, and other the premiſes. 


Therefore, we Thomas archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury, primate of all England, and me- 


tropolitan judge delegate aforeſaid, calling 
God before our eyes, with expreſs conſent 
and aſſent of Nicholas biikop of London, , 
Thomas biſhop of Ely, Henry biſhop of Lin- 
coin, fir William Petre, knight, fir James 
Hales, knight, Gryfith Lerſon and Fobn 
Oliver, doctors of the civil law, Richard 
Goodrick and John Gofwold, eſquires, 
judges and colleagues with us, in the 
matters aforeſaid, and with the counſel of 
diverſe learned men in the laws, with 
whom we have conferred in, and upon 
the premiſſes, do judge and determine you, 
Stephen biſhop of Wincheſter, to be de- 
prived and removed from the biſhoprick 
of Wincheſter, and from all the rights, 
authority, emoluments, commodities, and 
other appurtenances of the ſaid biſhop- 
rick, in any wiſe belonging, whatſoever 
they be; and, by theſe preſents, we do 
deprive and remove you from your faid 
biſhoprick, and all rights, and other com- 
modities aforeſaid ; and further pronounce 
and declare the faid biſhoprick of Win- 
cheſter, to all effects and purpoſes, to be 
void, by chis our ſentence definitive, which 
we give, pronounce, and declare in theſe 
writings. | 

This ſentence definitive being given, the 
ſaid biſhop of Wincheſter, under his former 
proteſtations, diſſented from the giving and 
reading thereof; and from the ſame, as un- 
juſt, of no efficacy, or effe& in law, and 
that the ſame containeth exceſſive puniſh- 
ment, and, for other cauſes expreſſed in his 
appellation aforeſaid, did then, and there, 
apud acta, immediately after the pro- 
nouncing of the ſentence, by word of 
mouth, appeal to the king's royal majeſty ; 
firſt, ſecondly, and thirdly, inſtantly, more 
inſtantly, and moſt inſtantly, and aſked 
epiſtles, . and letters dimiſſorials, to be 
given and granted unto him; and alſo 
under proteſtation, not to recede from the 
ſaid appellation, aſked a copy of the ſaid 
ſentence, the judges declaring, that they 
would firſt know the king's pleaſure, and 
his counſel therein. | 
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ARTICLE VII. 
Records of Biſhop Bonner. 


— — Denunetiation of John Hooper and 
William Latymer, againſt Biſbop Bonner. 


N moſt humble wiſe ſheweth unto 

r majeſty William Latymer and 

ahn Hooper; That whereof of late, as 
we be certainly informed from your ma- 
jeſty, by the hand of the right high and 
noble prince Edward, duke of Somer/ef, 
governor of your royal perſon, and pro- 
tector of all your highneſs's realms, domi- 
nions, and ſubjects, and the reſt of your 
privy-counſel, there was certain injunctions 
given to the biſhop of London, that now 


is, with articles, to be intimated and 


preached unto your ſubjects, at a cer- 
tain day limited: which injunctions and 
articles did only tend to the honour of 
God, and the better inſtructions of your 
highneſs's people to obedience, and hatred 
of rebellion and mutiny, wherewith, of 
late, this your majeſty's realm hath been 
marvellouſly vexed, to the danger of your 
majeſty's perſon, and the ſtate of the whole 
realm: and therefore, a thing at this time 
moſt neceſſary to be taught to the people, 
that they might know their duty unto 
your majeſty, and unto Almighty God; 
and eſpecially to acknowledge your ma- 
jeſty in theſe years and age to be perfect, 

igh, and ſoveraign lord and king, and 
ſupreme head, whoſe laws, proclamarions, 


and commandments we are bound to 


obey, as well as any prince's ſubjects are 
bound to obey the laws, proclamations, 
and commandments of their natural and 
ſoveraign lord, notwithſtanding that na- 
ture hath not yet given unto your per- 
ſon, as we truſt he ſhall, ſo many years, 
which we wiſh to be fo many as any 


prince ever had; which years do not 


make you king, or prince, bur the right 
of your birth, and lawful ſucceſſion, what- 
ſoever it be: ſo that we all muſt as well 
acknowledge your majeſty ro be our king 
and prince at theſe years, as if you were 
of the age of thirty or forty years, and 


—— 


your laws and ſtatutes no leſs to be fear- 
ed and obeyed, than if your highneſs 
were fifty or a hundred years old (which 


thing is not only moſt certaiply true, bur 


alſo, at this time, more neceſſarily to be 
taught; eſpecially when diverſe rebels 
have openly declared, that chey would 
not obey your highneſs's laws, nor ac- 
knowledge the ſtatutes made by your ma- 
jeſty to be available, till you came to the 
age of twenty years;) and this not only 
being ſo, bur the ſame thing being com- 
manded by your ſaid majeſty, among o- 
ther injunctions and articles, given in writ- 
ing to the ſaid Edmund Bonner, to be 
preached in his laſt ſermon, as, by the 
ſame injunctions, may appear, of which 


the true copy we have, when need is, to 


be ſhewed : Yer all this notwithſtanding, 
the ſaid Bonner, of what zeal, or mind, 
we cannot tell, whether favouring the 
opinion of the ſaid rebels, or contemning 


= highneſs's commandment declared to 


im, hath not only left out to declare the 
faid article, which we moſt and chief! 

ed and look d for, but alfo, in al 

the reft of his ſermons, did not ſo fully 


and apertly declare the faid injunctions and 


articles, as, to our judgment did appear, 
they ought to have been declared, and was 


of no light ground look d for; intreating of 


other far diftanr, and diverſe from the ar- 
ticles upon which he was commanded to 
intreat, and ſuch as moſt ſhould move 
and ſtir up the people to diſorder and dif- 
ſention, willingly leaving out thoſe things 
which ſhould have made quiet and obe- 
dience. Wherefore, not moved of any 
malice, grudge, envy, or evil- will to the 
perfan of the biſhop, bur, conſtrained by 
the love and zeal which we hear towards 
your highneſs, and of our duty and alle- 
giance towards your majeſty, whoſe ho- 
nour and ſafety, with tranquillity, quiet- 
neſs, and good governance, we do moſt 
deſire, and for the diſcharge of our moſt 


bounden duties, to avoid all the dangers 


— 
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that might enſue of the concealment there- 


of; we moſt humbly do denounce and de- 


clare the ſame to your highneſs: to the in- 
tent, that your majeſty, by the advice 
aforeſaid, may, if it pleaſe your highneſs, 
at this our humble denunciation, call the 
ſaid biſhop to anſwer to the premiſſes, 
which we are ready to avow, and prove; 
and then your highneſs to take farther 
order herein, as to your princely wiſdom 
ſhall ſeem moſt convenient; whoſe long 


life, and moſt proſperous government, 


God Almighty long continue; for which 
we ſtill pray during our lives. | 


(e) Biſhop Bonner's Anſwer to the foreſai 


Denunciation. ; 


I, Edmund Bonner, biſhop of London, 
concerning William Latymer and John 
Hooper, the pretended denunciators of this 
matter here now before you; and for 
anſwer unto the unlawful, uncrue, and un- 
charitable pretended denunciation of them, 
lately, indeed, contrary to juſtice and good 


reaſon exhibited here, and read before you; 
under proteſtation heretofore made by me, 


and read unto you, remaining in the acts 
of this court, to which I refer me, and 


have the ſame here again for repeated and 


rehearſed, to all purpoſes agreeable to the 
law, do, for my neceſſary defence and 
help, alledge as follows: 

Firſt, J do alledge and ſay, That the 
ſaid William Latymer and John Hooper, 
or either of them, were not, nor are now 
to be admitted, in any wiſe, by virtue of 
this, or any other commiſſion, as denun- 
ciators againſt me, their biſhop; ſpecially 
for that they, and either of chem, have 
as well before the time of this pretended 
denunciation, and alſo then, and fince been, 
and be vile, and infamed, notorious, cri- 
minous perſons, as alſo, open and manifeſt 
notable hereticks; eſpecially concerning 
the ſacraments of che catholick church, 
and, namely, concerning the bleſſed ſacra- 
ment of the altar; by reaſon of which 
their herefies, they were, and be, by the 
order of the ſaid catholick church, here 


in this realm of England, juſtly and duly 


excommunicated, and acturſed ; and have 
divided ghemſelves, thereby, from the unity 


and integrity of. Chriſt's catholick church; 
and for ſuch perſons they have been, and 
are named, reputed, and taken openly, no- 
toriouſly, and commonly amongſt the ca- 
tholick people of this realm of England, 
and eſpecially of this city of London; fami- 
liarly haunting, and converſant with Sa- 
cramentaries, and openly known condemn- 
ed hereticks; and favourers and abetters of 
the ſame, and their deteſtable doctrine and 
hereſy, 
Item, That the ſaid John Hooper, a- 
mongſt other his poiſoned and venomous 
doctrine, and amongſt other his erroneous, 
deteſtable, and abominable errors and he- 
reſies taught and ſpread abroad here with- 
in this realm, infecting and poiſoning the 
king's ſubjects therewith, hath, before the 
time of the ſaid pretenſed denunciation, | 
damnably and deteſtably made diverſe and 
erroneous and heretical books; eſpecially 
one, intitled, A Declaration of Chriſt, and 
of his Office, printed (as he falſely fur- 
miſeth) in Zurich, by Auguſtin Friers ; 
where he, in many places, heretically and 
damnably denieth the true. preſence of 
Chriſt's body in the bleſſed ſacrament of 


the altar; and alſo, in effect, denieth the 


verity of Chrift's bleſſed body upon the 
croſs, calling it mathemarical, and exclud- 
ing thereby the true and very ſubſtance 
thereof, | 

Item, That the ſaid John Hooper doth 
perſevere, and continueth ſtill in his faid 
poiſoned and wicked venomous doctrine, in 
all parts maintaining and defending the 
ſame, and every part thereof, all the ways 
he can, eſpecially againſt the preſence of 
Chriſt's bleſſed body in the ſacrament of 
the altar; and his ſaid books, eſpecially the 


ſaid Declaration of Chriſt, and his Office, 


he doth yet allow and maintain as good and 
catholick; wherein, indeed, it 1s heretical, 
wicked, and damnable; the contents of 
which doctrine, and books ſo intitled, the 
ſaid Latymer, eſpecially rouching the he- 
reſy againſt the verity of Chriſt's body, 
and his true preſence in the ſacrament of 
the altar, hath heard, taught, and read, 
preached, believed, holden, maintained, 
and kept, contrary to the faith of Chriſt's 
catholick church, and the unity of the 
ſame, obſerved amongſt all true Chriſtian 
people, incurring, thereby hereſy, excom- 
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munication, and ſchiſm, to the loſs both 
of their fouls, and of their believers. 
Item, That the faid Latymer and 
Hoaper and eithet of them, being of 
theſe vile and deteftable qualities, and, 
cotifequently, by the ordinance of the 
citholick church of Chriſt, as well of this 
realm, as alſo throughout all Chriſtendom, 
being fo excommunicate and caft our 
thereby from the ſaid church, are not to 
this pretenſed denunciation againſt me their 
biſhop, nor to any judicial act to be ad- 
mitted, ne yet to be accompanied withal, 
or anſwered unto; but are, by Scripture, 
and the order of Chriſt's catholick church 
here in this realm, utterly and clearly to 
be excluded, avoided, dereſted, eſchewed, 


and abhorred, in all manner of wiſe, of all 


faithful and true Chriſtian people fearing 
God, and defiring the advancement of the 
truth. | | 
Item, That whereas the faid Latymer and 
Hooper, in their ſaid pretenſed denuncia- 
tion, among other thmgs, do utterly de- 
duce, that they have made their ſaid pre- 


tenſed denunciation, not moved by any | grea 
ſpiſe the ſaid bleſſed ſacrament of the altar, 
and not to have a true and faithful belief 


malice, or evil will, but for the good 
tranquillity and governance of this realm; 
which, as chey pretend, in their gay and 
r proheme, they would beſeem to 

ave a great care and ſollicitude of; where- 
as in very deed, they, and ſuch as they are, 
by ſundry ways, and ſpecially by their 
corrupt doctrine, and heretical, naughty 
preaching, and infecting of the king's ma- 
jeſty's people, have diſturbed and greatly 
unquieted the good tranquillity and gover- 
nance of this realm, as evidently and no- 
toriouſly it is well known; the truth is, 
that this their ſaying is evident, and plain 
falſe. For notorious it is, and lawfully 
ſhall it be proved, that che ſaid Hooper 
conſpiring wich the ſaid Latymer, and o- 
ther hereticks of their faction, ſea, and 
damnable opinion, did, the firſt day of 
September laſt paſt, after that I, the ſaid 
biſhop of London, had made the ſermon at 
Sc. Paut's ctofs, aſſemble, maliciouſly, un- 
charitably, and unlawfully, a great tabble- 
ment of ſuch as himfelf is, wichin my 

dioceſe and juriſdiction, and, under the 
colour of reading, did openly and tnani- 
_ fefty rail againſt me, the faid biſhop, for 
my faid ſermon, not for any ſuch matter, 
pretence, or cauſe, as is falſly and un- 
truly ſurmiſed in the ſaid pretenſed denun- 


ciation; but only, and chiefly, for that I, | 


1 


the ſaid biſhop, as became a Chriſtian 


man, and eſpecially him that had and 


hath care and charge of his flock, faith- 
fully and truly to teach them, did rake 
occaſion of the communion not frequented, 
nor reverenced, but neglected and con- 
temned, confeſs and declare my faith and 


belief openly, before my audience, touch- 


ing the bleſſed ſacrament of the altar, 
miniſtred in the ſame communion; affirm- 
ing, as the catholick church affirmeth and 
teacheth, that, in the bleſſed ſacrament of 
the altar, there is the very true body of 
our Saviour Chriſt, the ſelf {ame in ſub- 
ſtance that hang d upon the croſs. Againſt 
which affirmation and aſſertion, being ca- 
tholick and true, the ſaid John Hooper (al- 
beit now colourably, and falſly, and fooliſh- 


ly pretendeth another matter, more plau- 


ſible in his opinion and judgment) in ſun- 
dry places of the city of London, and ſub- 
urbs of the ſame, hath, ſince that time, 
maliciouſly inveighed, and taught, learn- 
ing and teaching his audience hereticall 

(being many in number, and aſſembling in 
t routs) to reprove, contemn, and de- 


of it, as hereto always the catholick 
church hath ever had, the ſaid William 
Latymer, and the rabblemenc of his com- 
plices, conſpiring and agreeing in points 


therein, and inducing others to do the 


ſame, not making any ſuch pretence at all, 
(as they in the ſaid pretenſed denunciation 
do falſely ſurmiſe and deduce) but only 
and chiefly offended for my ſaid aſſertion 
and affirmation of the verity of Chriſt's 
_ and blood in the ſacrament of the 

car. | 

Item, That whereas the ſaid William La- 
tymer and Fohn Hooper, in their faid pre- 
tenſed denunciation, do further deduce 
and falſly ſurmiſe, that I, the ſaid biſhop 
of London, had delivered to me, by the 
king's majeſty, by the. hands of the lord 
protector s grace, and the reſt of the king's 
majeſty's counſel, certain injunctions, with 
articles, to be inſinuated and preached to 


the king's majeſty's ſubjects, at a certain 
day limited; and after. ſuch ſort, form, and 


manner, as is in the ſaid pretenſed denun- 
ciation ſurmiſed untruly and deduced: it is 


notorious and evident, as well by he tenor 


and continue of that writing, which was 
to me, the ſaid biſhop of London, deliver- 


ed, by the hands of fir Thomas Smith, 


knight, 


.. ̃ mv nt. | 
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knight, one of the two. principal ſecre- 
raries to the king's majeſty, as otherwiſe, 


that the ſaid ſurmiſe, in ſuch ſort and 


faſhion as it is deduced and made, is not 
true in this behalf, referring me to the 


tenor of the ſaid writing; which neither 
Was ſigned with the king's majeſty's hand, 


nor ſealed with any his majeſty's ſeal, or 
ſignet; ne yet ſubſeribed by any of the ſaid 
counſel, or delivered after ſuch ſort, as is 
alledged or pretended; as more evident] 
hereafter ſhall appear, and be ſufficiently 
proved, for my lawful and neceſſary de- 
tence in this behalf. 

Item, That in caſe any ſuch injunctions 
with articles, after ſuch form and faſhion, 
had ſo been delivered unto me, as is ſur- 
miſed or pretended; yet falſe and untrue it 
is, that I, the ſaid biſhop, either left out, 
or refuſed to declare the ſame for any ſuch 


cauſe, or cauſes, falſly and untruly ſur- 


miſed in the ſaid pretenſed denunciation, or 
elſe ſo perverſly and negligently did, as 
likewiſe in the ſaid pretenſed denunciation 
is deduced: which thing may well appear 
in the diſcourſe of my ſaid ſermon; where, 
in ſubſtance and effect, I declared faithfully 
and truly thofe points fpecially following; 
tis, to wit: that all ſuch, as rebel againſt 
their prince, get unto them damnation ; 
and thoſe, that refuſeth the high power, 
refiſteth the ordinance of God; and he 
that dieth, therefore, in rebellion, 1s; by 
the word'of God, utrerly damned, and fo 
loſeth both body and ſoul; alledging, for 
this purpoſe, the thirteenth chapter to the 
Romans, and it at large declaring unto the 
audience. Furthermore, ſpeaking of the 
rebels in Devonſhire, Cornwal, and Nor- 


folk, and elſewhere within this realm, 


ſtanding in doubt, whether I might put 
them in the place of thoſe that put truſt 
in themſelves, and deſpiſed all other, or in 
the place of both, doing as they did, for- 
getting God, not duly conſidering the king's 
majeſty, their ſupreme head, next, and 
im: nediately under God; forgetting their 
wives, their children, their kinsfolks, their 
alliance, acquaimanee, and friends, riay, 
themſelves, and their native country; and 


moſt unnaturally rebelling againſt their 


ſoveraign lord and king, whom, by God's 
law, they were bound to love, ſerve, and 
faithfully obey: I did, to the beſt of my 
power, to diſſuade rebellion, and exhort 
the audience unto true obedience, ſay that 


obedience being thus commanded, and all 


rebellion forbidden, under pain of eternal 
damnation, all theſe rebels in Cornwal, 
Devonſhire, Norfolk, and elſewhere, who 
take upon them to aſſemble a power and 
force againſt their king and prince, againſt 
the laws and ſtatutes of the realm; and 
went about to ſubvert the order of the 
common-wealth, did not only deferve, 
therefore, death, as rebels and traytors, but 
alſo did accumulate unto themſelves eter- 
nal damnation, even to be in the burnin 

fire of hell, with Lucifer the father, and 
firſt author of pride, diſobedience, and re- 
bellion, And here I did aſk, Who had in- 
duced the ſaid rebels ſo to do? To which 
E anſwered, by another queſtion, demand- 
ing, Who moved and induced Eve to eat 
the apple, and break her obedience againſt 
God's commandment? Who moved allo, 
and induced Cain to kill his brother Abel? 
Vea, who moved Judas the apoſtle to be- 
tray his maſter Chriſt? Was it not the 


devil? Yes, truly: and he it is, ſaid I, 


that, of his great malice and hatred to 
man, and good order, hath moved and in- 
duced theſe rebels to this unnatural re- 
bellion againſt their prince and ſoveraign 
lord. Whereupon I aſked, What pretences 
they had? And anſwering thereunto, ſaid, 
That, among others, they had maſſes and 
holy water. Upon which I, exclaiming 
againſt them, ſaid: Good Lord! is not 
this a marvellous thing, to palliate, colour, 
excuſe, and maintain rebellion and diſobe- 
dience, to pretend maſs and holy water, 
as who ſaith, that theſe things had been 
inſtituted and ordained to defend, main- 
tain, and excuſe rebellion, treaſon, and in- 
obedience; which I told the audience they 
could not do. And thereupon I brought 
four texts of Scripture, to prove this thing 
that I had ſaid: alledging the ſixteenth chap- 
ter of the book of Numbers; the fifteenth 
chapter of the firſt book of Kings; the 
tenth chapter of Leviticus, and the fourth; 
that myſelf added alſo the twelfth of St. 
Luke, joined with the fifth of the Achs; 


ſetting them forth the beſt I could, as one 


not much exerciſed in preaching, but re- 
trained therefrom. And here I concluded, 
that wharſoever pretences theſe rebels had 
of maſſes, holy water, or ſuch other, it 
could nor, in any wiſe, excuſe or defend 
their rebellion and inobedience, referring 
myſelf herein to the indifferent hearers in 
the ſaid audience. And here pulling out 
a writing ſent from the king's majeſty's 

| privy- 
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privy-counſel unto me, touching the vic- 


tory againſt the ſaid rebels, which, for 
brevity of time, my memory would not 
ſerve ro declare without book, did re- 
hearſe in writing, word by word. In doing 
whereof, it well appeared, that I did nor 
favour the opinion of the ſaid rebels, nor 
maintain their enterpriſe ; but, contrary 
wiſe,” did deteſt them, and all their doings, 
declaring obedience to be better than ſa- 
crifice; and that, in diſobedience and 
rebellion, nothing could, or did pleaſe 
Almighty God. Farther taking occaſion of 


the proud Phariſee, and the humble Publi- 


can, aſcending into the temple to pray; 


and noting the outward and extern doing 
of them both, with the ſucceſs thereof, 
I declared to the audience touching the 
order of the church, and the extern rites 
and ceremonies of the divine ſervice; 
and, foraſmuch as God requireth humi- 
lity of heart, innocency of living, know- 
ledge of him, charity and love of our 
neighbours, and obedience to his word, 
to his miniſters, and to the ſuperior 
powers, we muſt bring all theſe things 
to all our prayers, to all our ſervice, and 
that this is the ſacrifice that Chriſt requi- 
reth, and that: theſe be ſuch that make all 
things pleaſant unto Almighty God. Fur- 
ther, ſaying, that the extern rites are bur 
exerciſes of religion, and appointable by 
ſuperior powers, and that in the chuſing 
thereof we muſt obey the magiſtrates, 


and that we alſo do ſee that thoſe things 


ever hath been, and ſhall be diverſe as 
the time and place is; and yet all hath 
pleaſed God, fo long as humility of heart, 
innocence of living, knowing of God, 
charity and love of our neighbour, with 
obedience to God's word, God's miniſters, 
and ſuperior powers are concurrent and 
preſent therewith. Moreover, I then ſaid, 
if any man ſhould uſe rites, and diſ- 
obey thereby ſuperior powers, the devo- 
tion of his ceremony was made evil by 
his diſobedience ; inſomuch, that that, 
which ſtanding the law might be good, 
was by pride, diſobedience, and rebellion 
made evil and unprofitable ; putting ex- 
ample in the fact of Saul reſerving the fat 
ſheep for ſacrifice, and in Chore, Dathan, 
and Abyron ; and alſo in Nadab and Abi. 
hu, Aaron's two children, and in the 
Galileam, -whoſe blood Pzlate did mix 
with their ſacrifices. And thereupon I 
told the audience, that they muſt do 


* 


herein eſpecially two things: the firſt, 
they muſt join to, and with their devo- 
tion, faithful obedience, and then they 
ſhall win the garland; and otherwiſe have 
but a zeal, ſed non ſecundum ſcientiam, 
deſerving no thanks or praiſe of God; 
and alſo, they muſt with, and to their 
obedience, join devotion, knowing that God 
doth more require and conſider the heart, 
than the outward doing. And thereupon, 
I exhorted the audience, that when they 
came 'to take the communion, or to hear 
or ſay the ſervice appointed by the king's 
majeſty, they muſt bring devotion and 
inward prayer with them; for elſe their 
prayers ſhall be bur vain, as wanting and 
lacking that thing which God requireth, 
that is, the heart and mind to pray to 


him. And herein, becauſe that I marveled 


that the communion was no more fre- 
quented now a-days, and lamenting the 
unreverent coming to it and uſing it, fear- 
ing that it proceeded of an evil opi- 
nion and belief touching the ſacrament 
of the altar miniſtred and diſtributed at 
the ſaid communion, and to the intent 
to make people have better opinion of 
it than they ſeemed to have: I did faith- 


fully, truly, and plainly declare my belief 


of the ſaid ſacrament, wherewith the 
ſaid Latymer and Hooper, with their com- 
plices, were ſo much offended and ag- 
grieved. 

Item, That whereas the ſaid Villiam 
Latymer and Jobn Hooper do further in 
the ſaid pretenſed denunciation untruly 
and uncharitably deduce and alledge, that 
I in my faid ſermon did intreat of ſuch 
things as moſt ſhould move and ſtir up 
the people to diſorder and diſſenſion, it 
doth evidently and clearly appear, that 
either the ſaid pretenſed denunciators do 
take a declaration fathfully made of the 
obedience of the ſubjects to the king's 
majeſty, the ſupreme and ſoveraign lord, 
and the great peril and danger of rebel- 
lion, committed by ſubjects againſt their 
king, prince, and ſoveraign lord, to be a 
moving and ſtirring up the people to diſ- 
cord and diſſenſion; or elſe, that the af- 
firmation and aſſertion catholick of the 
verity of Chriſt's body and blood, and in 
the bleſſed ſacrament of the altar ſet forth 
by me as afore, doth work ſuch diſorder 
and diſſenſion. For, evident it is to all 
thoſe, who indifferently heard my ſaid 
ſermon, that I, grounding myſelf upon 

Scripture, 
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Scripture, and taking occaſion of the Sun- 
day then occurrent, did ſpeak ſpecially and 
earneſtly of theſe two things, without tax- 
ing any man ſpecially by name, or other 
circumſtance, to ſlander them thereby ; 
and I did both ſet forth the obedience 
of all ſubjects generally to their kings, 
and ſpecially of ſubjects of this realm to 
the king's majeſty that now is, whoſe 
minority to all people of this realm is 
more than manifeſt, and is evidently alſo 
known to all the world beſides. And 
did alſo then declare the damage and 
peril of rebellion of ſubjects againſt the 
high powers, and alſo ſpecially of the 
rebellion late committed, of Devonſhire, 
Cornwal, Norfolk, and elſewhere, againſt 
the king's majeſty that now is: which 1 
would not have done, except I had both 
believed that all che king's ſubjects, with- 
out exception, were bound to obey the 
king's majeſty, even as he now is, was, 
and ſhall be during his life, which our 
Lord long preſerve to all our comforts and 
wealth; and alſo, that the rebellion of 
late ſo committed againſt his majefty 


was damnable, and utterly deteſtable and 


condemned by God's law. And herein I 
refer me to the indifferent hearers of this 
my ſermon ; wiſhing, that this Latymer 
and Hooper, with all the reſt of theſe 
new preachers, did mean as faithfully, 
truly, obediently, and catholickly, as I al- 
ways have done towards the king's ma- 
jeſty, his honour, authority royal, power, 


and ſurety of his perſon and realm; and 


did not move, encourage, and ſtir the 
king's majeſty's ſubjects to ſedition, tu- 
mult, and inobedience by their erroneous 
doctrine and teaching, more than I did at 


any time encourage, or ſtir up any of them 


in any wiſe, or gave occaſion unto any of 
the ſame, | 
Item, Where the ſaid William Laty- 
mer and John Hooper do falſly ſurmiſe 
in their pretenſed denunciation, that it 
was of no light ground look'd for, that 
I, the ſaid biſhop of London, ſhould more 
apertly have declared the injunctions and 
articles aforeſaid, and that it did ſo appear 
unto their judgments: I do fay, that 
their judgments are corrupted, and only 
ter to ſlander and picking of quarrels, in this 
behalf, being well aſſured and fo credibly 


— 


informed, that all the worſhipful and honeſt 
catholick perſons of my faid audience 
were fully ſatisfy d, both as touching obe- 
dience to the king's majeſty in his ten- 
der age and minority, and alſo, touching 
the penalty and great peril of puniſh- 
ments for the rebellion fo lately com- 
mitted againſt his ſaid majeſty, by the 
aforeſaid rebels. And moreover I do ſay, 
that before my lord protector's grace, and 
the reſt of the king's majeſty's moſt ho- 
nourable counſel then preſent, I made my 
excuſe, and alledged many impediments 
for my not preaching at the croſs: and 


did farther promiſe to do the beſt 


T could, which of my fidelity and con- 


ſcience I did ; not omitting any thing of 
purpoſe or evil will, that might be to the 
ſollicitation of all people both good and 
bad in every condition and point, ſpe- 
cially in this behalf; collecting and gather- 
ing together, with all diligent ſtudy, all 
that might make, in my judgment, for the 
better ſetting forth of the ſame. 


td) Sententia Deprivationis lata contra 
Edmundum Bonner, Epiſcopum Londi- 
nenſem. | 


In Dei nomine. Amen. Nos Thomas 
miſerationedivinaCantuarienſis archiepiſco- 
pus, totiusAngliz primas, & metropolitanus, 
Nicholaus eadem miſeratione Roffenſis epiſ- 
copus, Thomas Smith miles, illuſtriſſimi in 
Chriſto principis & domini noſtri, domi- 
ni Edwardi VI. Dei gratia Angliæ, Fran- 
ciæ, & Hiberniz regis, fidei defenſoris, & 
in terris eccleſiæ Anglicanæ ſupremi ca- 
pitis, ſecretariorum principalium alter, & 
Wilhelmus May juris civilis doctor, ec- 
cleſiæ cathedralis divi Pauli decanus, dicti 
illuſtriſſimi principis & domini noſtri re- 


gis ad infraſcripta, una cum eximio viro 


domino Wilhelmo Petro milite, ejuſdem 
ſereniſſimæ regiæ majeſtatis etiam ſecre- 
tariorum principalium altero, commiſſarij 
ſive judices delegati cum iſta clauſula, vi- 
delicet: Deputamus vos, quinq; quatuor, 
vel tres veſtrum, &c. recte & legitime de- 
putati contra te Edmundum permiſſione 
divina Londinenſem epiſcopum in cauſa 
& cauſis in litteris commiſſionalibus dic- 
tæ ſereniſſimæ regiæ majeſtatis expreſſ. & 


— 


(4) Fohn Fox, vol. 2. p. 1329. 
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& ſpecificar. rite & legitime procedentes, 


& judicialiter inquirentes, auditiſq; per nos 


& intellectis, ac primo examine debit. 


mature diſcuſſis meritis & circumſtanciis 
cauſe & cauſarum inquiſitionis hujuſmo- 
di, ſervatiſq; ulterius per nos, de jure in 
hac parte ſervandis in preſentia tui epiſ- 
copi antedicti, judicialiter coram nobis con- 
ſtituti, ac proteſtantis de coactione, & de 
cœteris, prout in ultima proteſtatione hodie 
per te facta continetur, ad definitionem 
cauſæ, & cauſarum hujuſmodi, probatio- 
nemg; ſententiæ noſtre, five noſtri finalis 
decreti, ſuper iiſdem ferend. fic duximus 
procedendum, & procedimus in hunc qui 
ſequitur modum. Quia tam per acta, 
inactitata, deducta, propoſita, exhibita, al- 


legata, probata, pariter & confeſſata in 


cauſa, & cauſis hujuſmodi, facta, habita, 
& geſta, quàm per confeſſionem tuam pro- 
priam, factiq; notorietatem, & alia legi- 
tima documenta, evidenter invenimus & 
compertum habemus, te præfatum epiſco- 
pum Londinenſem inter cætera, pro meli- 
ori officij tui paſtoralis adminiſtratione, in 
mandatis habuiſſe, ut de his qui duas aut 
tres uxores aut maritos in unum haberent, 
aut qui externos & non probatos eccle- 
ſiæ ritus in hoc regno ſequerentur, quibus 
rebus tua diœceſis & London. præcipue 
erat infamatum, inquireres; teq; ea facere 
omnino neglexiſſe. Item expreſſe tibi per 
regiam majeſtatem præſcriptum fuiſſe, ut 
ipſe epiſcopus adeſſes concionibus ad 
crucem Pauli habitis, tam ut eas honeſta- 
res tua preſentia, quàm ut poſſes eos ac- 
cuſare (ſi qui male ibidem concionarentur) 
te tamen contra non ſolum abiiſſe, ſed 
etiam ſcriptis litteris majorem Londinen- 
ſem & aldermannos, ut inde recederent, 
admonuiſſe, & exhortatum fuiſſe. Item, in- 
ter alia quoq; per regiam majeſtatem tibi 


injuncta, in mandatis tibi datum fuiſſe, quod 


articulum, quendam ſtatum reipub. tunc 
perniciociſſima rebellione proditorum, con- 
tra illum articulum ſentientium, gra- 
viſſime perturbatæ, præcipue concernent. 
& propterea ſupremò neceſſarium, & 
ſpecialiter tibi injunctum, viz. 2 


Ye (all alſo fer forth in your ſer- 
mon, that the authority of our royal power 


is (as of truth ic is) of no leſs weight 


and faree in this our younger age, than 
is and was of any of our predeceſſors, 
(though the fame were much elder) as 

may appear by example of TFo/ies and 


other young kings in Scripture ; and there- 
fore, all our ſubjects to be no leſs bound 
ro the obedience of our precepts, laws, 
and ſtatutes, than if we were thirty or 
forty years of age. | 


apud crucem five ſuggeſtum divi Pauli 
London. certo die tibi in ea parte præ- 
fixo & limitato, in tua publica concione, 
tunc & ibidem populo recitares & ex- 
plicares ; teq; modo & forma præmiſſa 
eundem articulum, juxta mandatum & of- 
ficii tui debitum, recitare & explicare mi- 
nime curaſſe, ſed contumaciter & inobe- 
dienter omiſiſſe in maximum regiæ majeſ- 
tatis contemptum, ac in <us regni 
præjudicium non modicum, necnon in 
ſubditorum ſuorum malum & pernicio- 

ciſimum exemplum, contumaciamq; & 
inobedientiam multiplicem, tam in hac 
noſtra inquiſitione, quam alias perpetraſſe, 
commiſiſſe, & contraxiſſe. Idcirco, nos Tho- 
mas Cantuarienſis archiepiſcopus, primas, 
& metropolitanus, judexq; delegatus an- 
tedictus, Chriſti nomine primitus invocato, 
ac ipſum ſolum Deum oculis noſtris 
præponentes, de & cum expreſſo con- 
ſenſu pariter & aſſenſu collegarum noſtro- 
rum prædictorum una nobiſcum aſſiden- 
tium, deq; & cum confilio juriſperito- 
rum cum quibus communicamus in hac 
parte, te Edmundum London. epiſcopum 
antedictum à tuo epiſcopatu London. una 
cum ſuis juribus, & pertinentibus com- 
moditatibus, & cæteris emolumentis qui- 
buſcunq; deprivandum, & prorſus amo- 
vendum fore, de jure debere, pronuncia- 
mus, decernimus, & declaramus, prout 
per præſentes fic deprivamus & amove- 
mus per hanc noſtram ſententiam defini- 
tivam, ſive hoc noſtrum finale decretum, 
quam, ſive quod, ferimus & promulga- 
mus in his ſcriptis. 


The Proteſtation of Biſhop Bonner againſt 
. the aforeſaid Sentence. 


I, Edmund, biſhop of London, brought 
in, -and kept here as a priſoner, againſt 
my conſent and will, do, under my for- 
mer proteſtation heretofore made, and to 
the intent it may alſo appear, that I have 
not, being in this place, conſented or agreed 
to any thing done againſt me and to my 


| prejudice, alledge and ſay, that this ſen- 


rence, given here againſt me, is /ex _ 
a | an 


inf 


J to 
ave 
eed 


en- 
Ila, 
and 
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and ſo far forth, as it mall 1 to be 
aliqua, I do ſay it is iniqua & injuſta ; 
and therefore, I do from it, as nique & 
injuſta, appeal to the moſt excellent and 
noble king Edward VI. by the grace of 
God, king of England, France, and Ire- 
land, next and immediately under God, 

here on earth, ſupreme head, and unto his 


| laws, ſtatutes, and ordinances of this 
realm will ſuffer and bear in this behalf, 
deſiring inſtantly, firſt, ſecondly, and thirdly, 
according to the laws, letters reverential, 
or dimiſſories to be given and delivered 
unto me in this behalf, with all things 


2 requ ile, or . neceſſary in any 
= | 


court of chancery, or parliament, as the 


The END of the 
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ARTICLE. I. 
| Lady Jane Gray's Attempr. 


SING Edward VI. dying in 
Ju 1553, the duke of 
Northumberland immediate- 
ly procured Jane Gray, of 
the houſe of Suffolk, to 


greateſt part of the privy-counſel concur- 


ring with him; tho' more out of fear, than 


real affection for the cauſe. In the mean 
time, princeſs Mary (who was retired into 


"Norfolk, upon an intimation, that ſhe was 


be proclaimed queen, the 


to be ſeized during king Edward's ſickneſs) 
writes to the lords of the counſel, and aſ- 


ſerts her claim: which they did not allow 


of, as it appears by a common letter ſub- 
ſcribed by archbiſhop Cranmer, marquis 
of Winchefter, Fobn of Bedford, William 
of Northampton, Thomas of Ely, Northum- 
berland, Suffolk, Arundel, Shrewſbury, 


| Pembroke, Cobham, Rich, Huntington, Dar- 


cey, Cheney, Cotton, F. Gates, William Petre, 
Jobn Cheek, ohn Maſon, Edward North, 
| Edward 
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Edward Bowes. Soon after, the duke' of | 


Northumberland raiſed an army of 6000 
men, which was drawn up at New-market; 


and as the deſign was viſibly to ſupport the 


intereſt of the reformation, no leſs than 
lady Janes pretended title, Ridley biſhop 
of London made a ſermon in defence of the 
undertaking. On the other hand, princeſs 
Mary had gathered together a conſiderable 


body of men, under the conduct of Ratcliff 


earl of Suſſex, the earl of Bath, fir Thomas 
Wharton, fon of lord Wharton, fir John 
Mrdaunt, fon of lord Mordaunt, fir William 
Drury, ſir Fobn Skelton, fir Henry Bedingfield, 
Mr. Fernegan, Mr. Suliard, &c. who being 
13000 ſtrong, and ſeeming reſolved to 
maintain the cauſe to the laſt, it occaſion- 
ed a fudden alteration of affairs. The earl 
of Arundel, with ſeveral of the privy- 
counſel, who had never any liking to the 
duke of Northumberland's project, went 
off from him, and ſent thirty gentlemen 
to tender their obedience to princeſs Mary : 
upon which the duke of Northumberland 
diſbanding his army, lady Fane and the 
whole party ſubmitted themſelves. After 
this attempt, which was called the nine 
days wonder (it laſting no longer) queen 
Mary contented herſelf with the execution 
of the duke of Northumberland, the prin- 
cipal author of all the diſturbance. Others, 
indeed, were alſo condemned ro die, as 
lady Jane Gray, with her huſband lord 
Guilford Dudley ; and both ſuffered after- 
wards: but it was upon a new provoca- 
tion given by the duke of Suffolk, lady 
Janes father; when, riſing again at the 
time of Wyat's rebellion, he accelerated 
the fate of thoſe two .unfortunate youn 

perſons. For .as they already lay under 
ſentence of condemnation, for pretending 
to the crown, it would have been a wrong 
ſtep in politicks, if queen Mary had ſut- 


fered them to live, whoſe father had re- 


lapſed into rebellion, to ſupport their 
claim. (a) Our hiſtorians take notice, 
© thar, -before this revolr, the queen ſeem'd 


« diſpoſed to deal gently with this lady: 


« for, after ſhe was found guilty of high 
* treaſon, ſhe had the liberty of the parade 
in the Tower, and of walking in the 
«* queen's gardens; but now 'twas thought 
neceſſary to proceed to extremities, and 


that the queen could not be ſafe, as long 


© as the other was living In her 
* ſpeech the owned herſelf guilty; not 
* that ſhe had graſped at the crown; but 
© becauſe ſhe had not refuſed ir.” Again, 
it cannot be denied, but that the queen 
gave great inſtances of clemency and 
mercy, in regard of many others inyolved 
in the ſame guilt: viz. the earl of Hun- 
7ington and his fon, Ambroſe Dudley, Henry 
Dudley, fir Edmund Dudley, fir Fohn Cheek, 


fir Roger Cholmondeſley, fir Edward Monta- 


gue, together with the twelve judges, and 
ſome of the principal men among the 
clergy, Cranmer, Ridley, and Dr. Edwin 
Sandys, &c. Theſe, with many more of 
an inferior rank, cho' they appeared at 
the head of lady Jane's party, were gene- 
rouſly pardoned; but ſome of them ſtill 
kept in priſon, by way of caution. 

Tis hinted by ſome writers, that this 
oppoſition, in favour of lady Fane, would 
have been much ſtronger, and continued 
much longer, had not queen Mary made 
the Norfolk and Suffolk men eaſy in point 
of religion, with a promiſe, that there 
ſhould be no alteration. of the worſhip 
eſtabliſhed in the late king's reign. Bur ic 
is miſrepreſefiting the caſe : the promiſe 
they ſpeak of was no more than a bare in- 
timation, that nothing ſhould be attempted 
as to religious matters, by compulſion, or 
in an illegal way, For more than this 
was not in her power to promiſe: ſeeing 
ſhe could not divine, what the wiſdom of 


the nation and /egiffative power would be 
pleaſed to determine upon the occaſion. 


(5) If they engaged upon condition, and 
« articled with their ſoveraign, their cau- 
tion went too far. For either ſhe had 
« a right, or ſhe had none: if ſhe had none, 
their correſpondence was criminal; if 
© they believed ſhe had a right, they ought 
to have run the riſque of her govern- 
© ment, and ſerved her without terms, 
and reſted the. event with providence. 
Now, that ſhe went no farther in her aſſu- 
rances concerning religion, than what I have 
mentioned, appears from the contents of 
her proclamation, Auguft 18, 1553, men- 
tioned by Dr. Heylin (c). She doth ſig- 


< nify unto all her loving ſubjects, that, of 


© her moſt gracious diſpoſition and cle- 
* mency, her highneſs mindeth not to 
«* compel any her faid ſubjects thereunto, 


„** 


— 
, 


1 „„ 


(a) Collier, Ecel. Hiſt, vol. 2. B. 5. n 361. 
(6) Ibidem, p. 343. 


{c) Hglin, Hiſt of the Reform. p. 193. 


5 
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\ 
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until ſuch time as farther order, by com- very hopeful anfiver (d), which amounted 
mon conſent, may be taken thereon. Tis to no more than that ſhe would attempt 
true the Suffolk men petitioned, that there | nothing in that way, but by a general 
might be no alteration: in religion; but ſhe conſent. e 

made no promiſe: only ſhe gave them a 


9 
n 


ARTICLE II. 
The Old Religion reſtored. 


"HE obſtacle of lady Janes title | a concluſion, only five members of the 
| being removed, queen Mary was | convocation diſſented from it, viz. Haddon 
| crowned October 1, 1553, and the parlia- | dean of Exeter, Phzilpot archdeacon of 
ment met the roth of the ſame month. | Wincheſter, Philips dean of Rocheſter, 
It was opened with a Higb Maſs in Latin, | Aylmer archdeacon of Stow, and one other. 
according to uſual cuſtom before the | As for the biſhops, they ſcarce appeared 
ſchiſm, and the members of both houſes | in the cauſe. Some of them were under 
readily concurred to make up the breach, | confinement, upon account of the late dif- 
by repealing thoſe acts which had paſſed | curbance in lady Fane's cauſe; others ab- 
in the late reign in favour of the refor- | ſconded. Several of them conformed ; 
mation; chiefly thoſe concerning the di- | and only two of them, viz. Taylor of 
vorce and her majeſty's pretended illegi- | Lincoln and Harley of Hereford, made their 
timacy, with ſeveral others concerning | appearance in the houſe of lords, when 
doctrinal matters: as the marriage of prieſts | theſe grand matters were debating. Thus 
and religious perſons, commfunion in both | the reformation was contracted into a 
kinds, Sc. This parliament was diſſolved | very little compaſs, and the whole nation 
the 6th of December, having gone through | quietly took up the ancient practices of 
all points which obſtructed a re- union, their anceſtors, as if they had met with 
excepting that of the ſupremacy, which | no interruption. | 
was too tender an article to meddle with In the next place, we are to look a- 
as yet. However, all hands were art | broad, how matters were carried on be- 
work to ſurmount that difficulty, and | tween the Enxgliſb nation and the ſee of 
put the nation in the ſame ſtate it was | Rome. Several great difficulties occurred, 
in before the fatal breach made by king | which retarded the re- union: but the pru- 
Henry VIII. In the mean time the Cor- | dent behaviour of thoſe, that were em- 
vocation met October 6. going hand in | ployed, quickly overcame them. Several 
hand with the two houſes of parliament. | letters paſſed between the queen and his 
Dr. Hugh. Weſton dean of Weſtminſter was | holineſs ; many whereof related to cardinal 
choſen prolocutor of the lower houſe, and | Pool, who was to be the chief inſtrument 
Dr. Harpsfield preached a remarkable ſer- | of this great reconciliation. The con- 
mon, wherein he laid open the mercenary j cluſion was, that the cardinal ſhould come 
and flaviſh condeſcenfion of the Engliſb over: but he having many other concerns 
clergy during the two late reigns. Then | upon his hands, till theſe were compleated, 
they proceeded to ſeveral points of doc- | could not move. In the mean time, 
crine; particularly Tranſubſtantiation. The matters were to be prepared by Fran- 
reformers were permitted to plead their | c:/co Commendone his agent in London, who 
cauſe, and make what objections they | was ſent ro reſide there for that pur- 
leaſed in defence of their innovations: poſe. At length, in September 1554, lord 
but only two of them thought fir to open | Paget and lord Haſtings were ſent ro 
their mouths upon the occaſion, viz. | Bruſſels to conduct the cardinal over; but 
Haddon and Philþpot, When the article of jthe middle of November was paſs d before 
Chriſt's natural preſence was brought to li he took ſhipping at Calais, where fix of 


— 


e 8 — 


(4) Earl of Arundil's ſpeech in Heylin, p. 163 


the 


the queen's men of war were waiting to | 


convoy him. At Dover he was met by 
lord Montacute and the biſhop of Ely, 
with many others of the nobility and 
their attendants. Then, having croſſed the 
country to Graveſend, the biſhop of Durham 
and the earl of Salisbury were there ready 
to preſent him with the act reverſing his 
Attaindre. The barge, which was pre- 
pared to carry him up the river, had a 


large ſilver croſs fixed at the ſtern; and | 


an infinite number of boats, filled 
with perſons of all ranks, attended upon 
him. The biſhop of MWinchefter ſtood 
ready at White-hall ſtairs to receive him 
as he landed, and the king and queen 
were at the top of the palace ſtairs to 
compliment him upon his happy arrival. 
After he was landed, and ſome ſhort diſ- 
courſe between him and their majeſties, 
he was conducted to a private apartment, 
and, a few days after, placed in his palace 
at Lambeth. Not long after, he paid. a 
viſit to their majeſties, taking along with 
him ſuch letters and inſtructions as he 
had brought from Rome. In the next 


place, he took his ſeat in the counſel, 


where he opened his power in an elo- 
quent ſpeech, mentioning the buſineſs he 
came about, with a general idea of the 
method for reconciling the nation to the 
ſee of Rome. He was ſeconded with ano- 
ther ſpeech made by biſhop Gardiner, 
lord chancellor, ſignifying, how willing 


the nation was to be freed from thoſe 


misfortunes they had lately lain under; 
and in particular he lamented his own 
fate, for having been ſo inſtrumental in 
promoting and abetting their defection 
from the holy ſee. | 

The zoth of November, St. Andrew's 
day, -being the time appointed for the re- 
conciliation in form, the cardinal ap- 
peared in parliament ; and having deli- 
vered in all the bulls and briefs relating 
to his commiſſion, he made a long and 
moving ſpeech, touching upon every thing 
that might be capable of exciting them 
to grief for their miſmanagement during 
the two late reigns, and encouraging them, 
upon the preſent proſpect of affairs. He 
compared England to the prodigal ſon, 
who, having waſted their ſpiritual ſub- 
ſtance, and deſtroyed all the monuments 


of religion erected by their pious anceſ- 
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tors, was now returning again to their 
father's houſe and center of. unity, the 
ſee of Rome ; and if heaven rejoiced, and 
the angels were pleaſed at one finner's 
repentance, what would they not be, 
when a whole kingdom lay proſtrate be- 
fore them. (e) Afterwards, both houſes of 
parliament, kneeling down, implored the- 
mercy of God both for themſelves and 
the whole kingdom, and received abſo- 
lution in the following form: Our 
* Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who with his moſt 
precious blood redeemed and waſh- 
*cd us from all our fins and iniqui- 
« ties, that he might purchaſe unto 
* himſelf a glorious ſpouſe, without ſpot 
* or wrinkle; and whom the Father 
appointed head over all his church; 
che, by his mercy abſolve you. And we, 
by apoſtolick authority given unto us 
© (by our moſt holy lord, pope Ju- 
ius III. his vicegerent here on earth) do 
© abſolve and deliver you, and every of 

you, with the whole realm and domi- 
«© nions hereof, from all hereſy and ſchiſm, 
* and from all and every judgment, cen- 
« ſures, and penalties for that cauſe incurred. 


And we do allo, reſtore you again unto 


the unity of our mother, the holy 
church, as in our letters more plainly it 
c ſhall appear. In the name of the Father, 
* and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt.” 


This abſolution being pronounced, both 


houſes of parliament anſwered aloud, Amen, 
Amen. Then riſing up, many of them 
were ſeen to embrace and congratulate 
with one another with tears in their eyes, 
for joy of ſo happy a deliverance. On 
the 2d of December, it being the firſt 
Sunday of Advent, a publick ſervice was 
performed at St. Paul's cathedral : at 
which the cardinal imparted the apoſto- 
lick benediction, in preſence of their ma- 
jeſties, the lord mayor and aldermen, and 
chief of the citizens; biſhop Gardiner, 
lord chancellor, preaching a ſermon upon 
the occaſion, wherein he declared pub- 


lickly, that king Henry VIII. not long be- 


fore he died, ſhewed a willingneſs to be 
reconciled to the ſee of Rome, made ſome 
overtures towards it, and wiſh'd it could 
be effected without reflecting upon his 
honour and dignity. On Thurſday being 
St. Nicholas day, both houſes of convoca- 
tion made their ſubmiſſion to the holy 


od 


(e) Holin, Hiſt. of the Reform. p. 212. 
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ſee in a very publick and ſolemn man- 


ner. And ſoon after, three ambaſſadors, 
repreſenting the three orders of the king- 


patched to Rome, to tender the obedience 


of the whole nation. This was followed 
with a jubilee, proclaimed over the whole 


dom, viz. The lord Montacute, the biſhop | church, December 24, ſo that the joy 
of Ely, and fir Edward Kerne, were diſ- | became univerſal. 


__ ARTICLE III. 
Account of Fugitive Reformers. 


T is, perhaps, an inſtance, we ſeldom 
read of in hiſtory, of ſo general de- 
fection as there was in Henry VIII's reign : 
unleſs it was in queen Mary's reign, 
when the nation returned 2gain to the 


religion of their anceſtors, and the 
change was much more univerſal. Beſides, | 


ſeveral circumſtances occurred in the for- 
mer caſe to leſſen the ſurprize. King 
Henry contended. only with the ſee of 
| Rome about the article of the ſupremacy 
(being orthodox in all other points) and that 
article was ſo expounded, that the generality 
ſeem not to have extended it to an article 
of faith, in oppoſition to the whole church; 
ſo that they might eaſily be led aſtray in 
that particular. Burt when queen Mary 
aſcended the throne, a ſyſtem of religion, 
conſiſting of many articles, was renounced 
in an inſtant by the whole nation. I 
may truly fay : by the whole nation; be- 
cauſe the number of thoſe, called Re- 
formers, was ſo very inconſiderable, that 
they could ſcarce be called a Party: and 
would ſtill have been much leſs, had not 
che miniſtry been ſome what cautious and 
flow in advancing them to preferments. 
This occaſioned ſame of them to grow 


obſtinate ; others took per and went abroad, | 


where they were not out of hopes of 
being pitied and relieved. Four or five 
of the reformed biſhops did indeed appear 
firm and conſtant to rheir perſuaſion : but 
many others of them pulled off the maſk, 
and returned to the ancient faith, in which 
chey had been educated : viz. Thirlby, 
King, Buſh, Kitchin, Buckley, Purefoy, 
Bird, &c. nay, even (f) Scory and Bar- 


hw, who from the beginning had diſ- 


covered a particular inclination to the 
reformed doctrine, thought fir to conform 
for a while; till, meeting with no pre- 
ferment, they relapſed and went abroad. 
© (g) For Scory late biſhop of Chicheſter, 
* though removed upon Day's being re- 
* ſtored, went a full length in his com- 
* pliance. He made his appearance be- 
fore Bonner, renounced his matrimony, 
* ſubmitred to penance, and had a for- 
mal abſolution July 14, 1554. —— Alfo 
* about this time there was a book pub- 


© liſhed in Barlow's name, in which he 


« retraQts his former perſuaſion.” To theſe, 
we may join fir John Cheek, who, among 
the laity was a principal pillar of the 


reformation ; yet, in queen Mary's time, 


being brought priſoner out of Flanders, 


| his zeal forſook him; and, as Mr. Fuller, 


Y expreſſing the matter in an apologetick 
ſtrain, ſays: His hard uſage drew from 
© his mouth an abrenunciation of that 
* truth, which he ſo long had profeſſed, 
and ſtill believed. | 
But now, let us follow the Engliſb re- 
formed church abroad, and take a view 
of their diſcipline and behaviour at S7raſ- 
Bourg, Frankford, Zurich, Geneva, Se. 
whither they retired at different times 
during this reign. Their number and 
dignities are as follows: (i) 


Biſhops. Dceazns. 
Poynet Cox | 
Barlow © Haddon 
Scory Horn 

Coverdale Turner 
Bale Cranmer 
Sampſon 


I In the Reg. fol. 347. it is ſaid, Scory was reſtored 
cum quodam temperamento. 
( Collier, Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 5. p. 365. 
(+) Fuller, Ch. Hiſt, B. 8. p. 37. 


— 


i) This is faid to be an exakt liſt of the exiles in 
queen Mary's reign, taken from David Whitehead, in a 


book intitled, 4 Brief Survey of the Troubles begun at 


Frankford, Printed 1575. 
WW. 5 Arch- 
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Archdeacons. Reynolds 
 AylImer Pilkington 
Babington  Nowel 
. Knox 
Others of the Clergy. Gzlby 
| Dung M bittingbam 
Grindal Cole 8 
King Montague 
Sandys Beaumont 
Fuel Broadbridge 


Lay Perſons of Note. 


Robert Bertie and family 
Sir Thomas Wroth 

Sir Richard Moriſon 

Sir Anthony Cook 

Sir John Cheek 

Sir Francis Knolles 

Sir Peter Carew 


A Lift of other Clergymen, Merchants, 
Artificers, Servants, &c. who were found 
abroad. | 


Leaves Pretio 
Poumal Sutton 
Langhorn Makeby 
Turpin Cole 
"Have - Williams 
Wilford Chidley 
Upcharr Hammon 
Huntington Steward 
Eaten Wood 
Geoffreys Stanton 
Eaten Walton 
Peader Swift 
 Rhemager Geoffrey 
Saule Gray 
Steward Gill 
Goodman , Sandford 
Alveſon Wood f 
Lakin Sorby 
Crofton Carrier 
Chambers Alford 
Lever M betnal 
Carvil Whetnal 
Mullins Sutton 
Spencer Fux 
Parkburſs Kent 
Kelkye  _ Keith © 
Humphreys _ | Hollingham © 
Cockraft e 


Some (who however ſeem only to gueſs 
at random at the whole number, that left 


them 3ov, including perſons of all ranks 


| and profeſſions ; others are pleaſed to ſwell 


up the number to 800. Now the account 
we have of their behaviour is this. 
* (4) Thoſe at Frankfort gave into the 
German and French novelties, and re- 
* fined to a conſiderable alteration their 
* own common prayer book. They de- 
* clared againſt a ſpiritual monarchy, and 
made choice of two or three paſtors 
with co-ordinate authority.” The Engliſh 
at Zurich and Strasbourg not reliſhing 
the Frankfort diſcipline, the church of 
Geneva was conſulted upon the contro- 
verſy ; and Calvin, being ſole maſter there, 
adviſed Knox, Whittingham, Gilby, Fox, 
Cole, &c. (who were by much the ſtronger 
party) to oppoſe the Exgliſb liturgy. 
But this being not agreed to by their 
adverſaries, matters were compromiſed, 
and a medley ſervice was drawn up and 
made uſe of. Things remained in this 
poſture till Dr. Cox came over to Frank- 
fort, who, finding himſelf a ſtranger to 
the diſcipline of what he thought his own 
church, he exhorts his countrymen to 
reſume the liturgy, or common prayer, 
as it was eſtabliſhed in Edward VT's reign. 
But this had no effect, only to add fuel 
to the fire; ſo that, at laſt, both parties 
were ſo exaſperated, that, had not the ma- 
giſtrates of Frankfort (who were now head 
of the Engliſb reformed church) interpoſed, 
they were upon the point of coming to 
blows, Soon after, the Coxian party, find- 
ing- themſelves obliged to ſubmit to the 
medley liturgy, went another way to work. 


| © (1) They accuſe Knox to the ſtate for 


no leſs than high treaſon againſt the em- 
© peror —» Hereupon, the ſtare of Frank- 
fort (as an imperial town, Highly con- 
cerned to be tender of the emperor's 


I © honour) willed Knox to depart the city. 
| Knox retired to Geneva, and was ſoon. 


after followed by John Fox and ſeveral 


| others, who took Calvin for their pattern 


in reforming. This ſtratagem gave Dr. Cox 


- | an opportunity of reſtoring king Edward's 


liturgy. Dr. Heylin ſeems to fetch the origin 


- | of the Proteſtant diſſenters from theſe divi- 


ſions among the exiles of Frankfort: but che 


date of their riſe ſeemstobeof a longer ſtand- 


ing. Biſhop Hooper's refuſing to comply 


with certain ceremonies at his conſecra- 


England upon account of religion) make | tion, and the great power Calvin and 


[ 


— 


(+) Collier, Ecel. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 5. p. 393. 


(1) Fuller, Church Hiſt. B. 8. p. 31. 8 
Y his 
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his party had in reforming the Exgliſb li- 
turgy in the late reign, ſhews, that the 
reds of presbytery were ſown in Exgland 
' before thoſe exiles imparted it; and that 
it was the afternoan proquctian of the 
Englih reformatian. Bot mechinks, both 
parties conjend about antiquity with a 
very ill grace, when they look upon that 
church; from which they ſeparated them- 


ſelves. | $577 
In perufing the account which Mr. 
Echord gives of queen Mary's. reign, 1 
was ſurpriſed to find ſa very little in him, 
cancerning this church of theirs, that lived 
in exile. Bux, indeed, it made fa poor and 
ſcandalous a figure, that tho' it was hugely 
his bufineſs to have taken more notice of 
it: yet he ſhewed his caution and prudence 
in touching upon it ſo. very tenderly. Dr. 
Fuller has been more candid upon this 
occaſion, He gives us a full account of 
the whole matter from an author, that 
was an eye-witneſs to the behaviour of 
thoſe primitive reformers; and, perhaps, 
a larger account of their proceedings will 


not be unwelcome. to the reader: which I. 
Will deliver in Mr. Fuller's (n); own words. 


The Eli exiles came. fic to Frank 
* fart June 243 and, an the 14th of Fuly 
following. by the ſpecial favour and me- 
© diation of Mr, John Glauderg, one of 


* the chief ſenators of that ſtate, had a 
church granted unte them; yet ſa that 


< they: were to hold the fame in copar- 
© cepery: with the Feuab Progefiants: they 
« ane day, and the Hug another: and 
o Synday, alternately to chooſe their 
& hours, 3s they could beſt agree among 
< chenpſelves The church was alſo grane- 
ed them with this proxiſo, that they 
< ſhould not diffent from the French. in 
doc ine, or ceremonies: left thereby they 
< ſhould miniſter occaſion of offence. On 
the 25th of tha ſame month, our Exgliſb, 
with great joy, entered their net church, 
and had two ſermons preached therein, 
< to their ſingular comfort. About which 
time, they conſtituted their church, 
< chooling a miniſter and deacons, for a, 
time ; and, out of conformity to the 


\ 


r 
d uſed by them in the: church of | ; 


; ts Rs Wn OCHS FEA "B+ 
1. They concluded, that the anſwer- 


© ing aloud, after the miniſter, ſhould not 
be uſed. | 

© 2. The litany, ſurplice, and other 
* ceremonies in fervice, and ſacraments, 
* they omitted, as both ſuperfluous and 
* ſuperſtitious, | 

* 3- In place of the Engle confeſſion, 
* they uſed another, adjudged by them of 
more effect, and framed according to the 
© ſtate and time. 

* 4. The ſame ended, the people ſung 
a pſalm in metre, in a plain tune. 


* aſſiſtance of God's Spirit, and ſo proceed- 
© ed to the ſermon. 
6. After ſermon, a general prayer for 

* all ſtares, and particularly for England, 
* was deviſed, which was ended with the 
Lord's Prayer. 

© 7. Then followed a rehearſal of the 
articles of belief; which ended, the 
people ſung another pſialm, as before. 

8. Laſtly, The miniſter pronounc'd the 
* blefling : The peace of God, Sc. or the 
* like, and ſo the people departed. 

* Whar is meant by framing their con- 
* fefſion according 
* underſtand not (Muſt our confeflions, as 
© our clothes, follow the faſhions of the 


* this; that it was. made more particularly, 
not only foe ſinners, but for exiles ac- 
* knowledging their preſent baniſhmenc 
* juſtly inflited on them for their offences. 
The prayer deviſed after ſermon, accord- 
* Ing to the genuine ſenſe of the word, 
ſeems no extemporary prayer then con- 
* ceived by the miniſter, - but a ſer form 
* formerly agreed upon by. the congrega- 
tion. Thus have we a true account of 
* their ſervice; conceive it only of ſuch 
things wherein they differed from the 
* Engliſh liiungy, not of fuch particulars 


* cauſe, as J conceive, why no mention is 
* made of reading pſalms and chapters in 
their congregation. Theſe, certainly, 


© inſerted berween the confeſſion and ſing- 
* ing the fiſt pfalm. Thus fertled in their 
© church, their next care was, to write 


letters, dated Auguft 1, to all the Engli/h 


© congregations at Siraſbourgh, Zurich, 


Embden, Sc. to invite them, 


* — 


£2644 e . 


= Dr. Fuller, Ch, Hil, B. 8..p. 27. | 


: with 


* 5. That done, the miniſter prayed for 


to the ſtate and time, 1 


* ſtate and place we live in?) except it be 


© wherein: they concurred therewith : the 


* were not omitted: and probably were 
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« with all convenient ſpeed, to come, and 
join with them ar Frankfort, This 1s 
< the communion of ſaints; who never ac- 
count themſelves peaceably poſſeſſed of 
any happineſs, until, if it be in their 
< power, they have alſo made their fellow 
« ſufferers partakers thereof. However, 
this their invitation found not any great 


entertainment among the other Engliſb 
« church colonies; all delaying, and ſome 


« denying to come. But eſpecially thoſe of 
Aurich were, moſt refractory, and ſhewed 


( © leaſt inclination to repair to Frankfort. 


This occaſioned ſeveral. reiterated letters 
from Frankfort, preſſing and requiring 
< thoſe of Zurich deeply to weigh this 
matter of God's calling, and the neceſ- 
« ſity of uniting themſelves in one congre- 
* gation. Let none ſay: that Frankfort 
< might as well come to Zurich, as Zurich 
to Frankfort, becauſe the Engliſh Zu- 
« richians (tho not in number) in learning 
and quality equal d, if not exceeded thoſe 


of Frankfort. For Frankfort was nearer 


to England, and more convenient for re- 
ceiving intelligence thence, and return- 
< ing it thither. Beſides, all Chriſtendom 
met ag Frankfort twice a year (the ver- 
nal and autmnal mart;) and, grant 

there was more learning at Zurich, there 
were more books at Frankfort, with con- 


A 


8 
C 
© veniences to advance their ſtudies. But 
* 


chiefly, at Frankfort the congregation 
enjoyed moſt ample privileges; and it 
was conceived it would much conduce 
to the credit and comfort of the Exgliſb 
church, if the diſperſed handfuls of their 
« exiles were bound up in one ſheaf, united 
into one congregation, where they might 
< ſerve Ged in purity of fanh, and inte- 
« ority. of life, having both doctrine and 


« diſcipline, free from any mixture of ſu- 


< perſtition. Notwithſtanding this their 
< tmportunity, thoſe of Aurich made no 
other addreſſes ta Frankfart, than by di- 
Atory letters, excuſing themſelves from 


coming thither. Some ſaw no abſolute 


« neceſſity, that all the Engliſb ſhould. re- 
pair ta one place; congewing it rather 
< ſafer to adventure themſelves in feveral 


< bottoms, and live in diftin& colonies. 


Others were diſpleaſed with the impe- 


rative ſtile of the letter from Frankfort, 
requiring them to came thicher; axceed- 
© ing the bounds of counſel, far conve- 
© nience, into command far conſcienge: 
yea, charging recuſancy herein as a fin 


on the ſouls of the refuſers. They plead- 


| © ed they were already peaceably ſeated, 


and courteouſly uſed at Zurich; and to 
go away, before they had the leaſt injury 
© offered them, was to offer an injury to 
* thoſe, who ſo long and lovingly had en- 
< tertained them. Some inſiſted on the 
material point: how they ſhould be 
* maintained at Frankfort : there being 
more required to their living there, than 
* their bare coming thither. But the 
main was, thoſe of Zurich were reſolved 
* no whit to recede from the liturgy uſed 
in England, under the reign of king 
Edward VI. and, except thoſe of Frank- 
fart would give them aſſurance, that 
coming thither they ſhould have the full 
and free uſe thereof, they utterly refuſed 
© any communion with their congrega- 
ao"; | 

About this time Mr. Jobn Knox came 
* from Geneva, and was choſen, by the 
congregation of Frankfort, for their con- 
ſtant miniſter. Let none account it in- 
congruous, that among ſo many able 
and eminent Engliſh divines a Scotchman 
ſhould be made paſtor of the Engli/þ 
church : ſeeing Mr. Knox his reputed 
merit did naturalize him, tho' a fo- 
reigner, for any Proteſtant congregation. 
At which time alſo, Mr. Chambers and 
Mr. Edmund Grindal came thither, as 
agents, with a letter from the congrega- 
tion of Straſburgh. This Straſburgh, as, 
in the poſition thereof, it is almoſt ſeated 
in the juſt mid-way betwixt Zurich and 
Frankfort; ſo the Engliſb there reſiding 
embraced a moderate and middle expe- 
dient, berwixt the extremities of the two 
foreſaid congregations. _ Theſe made a 
motion, that they might have the ſub- 
© ſtance and effect of the common prayer 
© book, though fuch ceremonies and things, 
© which the country could not bear, might 
be well omitted. Knox and - bitting- 
* ham aſked them, What they meant by 
© the ſubſtance of the book? And whilſt 
the other wanted commiſſion to diſpute 
« the point, the motion, at the preſent, 
c came ta no perfection. However, it 
gave occaſion, that Mr. Knox, and o- 
© thers in Frankfort, drew up, in Latin, a 
c platform, or deſcniption. of the licurgy, 
cas uſed. in Eugland under king Edward, 
« and: rendered. the ſame to the judgment 
© of Mr. Caluin in Geneva, to paſs his 
« ſentence therean, This is that Mr. 
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Calvin whoſe care of all the churches is ſo 
highly commended by ſome; and as much 
< cenſured he is by others, as boaſting him- 
« ſelf in another man's line, and meddling 
< with foreign matters, which did not be- 
long unto him. Take Mr. Calvin's judg- 
© ment herein from his own letter, bear- 
© ing date the 20th of Faruary following. 
In the liturgy of England, I ſee there 
are many tolerable fooliſh things. By 
© theſe words I mean, that there is not 
that purity, which were to be deſired. 
Theſe faults, tho' they could not, at the 
« firſt day, be amended; yet, ſeeing there 
< was no manifeſt impiety, they were, for 
© a ſeaſon, to be tolerated. Therefore, it 


was lawful to begin with ſuch rudiments, | 


or abcedaries; bur fo, that it behoved 
the learned, grave, and godly miniſters 
of Chriſt, to enterpriſe further, and to 
ſer forth ſomething more filed from ruſt, 
© and purer. This ſtruck fuch a ſtroke, 
< eſpecially in the congregation of Franł- 
fort, that ſome therein, who formerly 
partly approved, did afterwards wholly 
« diſlike : and more, who formerly diſliked, 
© did now deteſt the Engliſh liturgy, 
eln this caſe ſtood matters in Prank- 
fort, when Dr. Richard Cox, with ſome 
of his friends out of England, arrived 
< there. This doctor was a man of high 
« ſpirit, deep learning, unblameable life, and 
© of great credit amongſt his countrymen. 
For he had been tutor unto Edward VI. 
< and well may the nurſe herſelf be ſilent, 


 < whilſt the well batteling of the babe | 


< pleads aloud for her care and diligence: 


cas here the piety and pregnancy of his | 


prince pupil added much to Dr. Cox his 
< deferved reputation. He, with others, 
© coming into the congregation, March 13, 
<' diſcompoſed the model of their ſervices ; 
c firſt, anſwering aloud after the miniſter ; 
< and, on the Sunday following, one of his 


< company, without conſent and know- | 


© ledge, got up into the pulpit, and there 
© read all the lirany. Knox, highly offend- 
ed thereat, in the afrernoon, preaching 
ian his courſe, our of Geneſis, of Noah's 
« nakedneſs in his tent, took occaſion 
c ſharply to tax the authors of this diſ- 
< order; avowing, many things in the Eng- 
© k/h book to be ſuperſtitious, impure, and 
imperfect: and that he would never con- 
< ſent, they ſhould be received into the 
bn n Here I omit many ani- 
© *mofities and intermediate bickerings be- 


< twixt. the oppoſite parties; eſpecially at 


at one conference, wherein Dr. Cox is 
charged to come with his inartificial ar- 
gument ab authoritate, Ego volo habere, 
I will have ic ſo. In fine, Knox's party, 
* finding themſelves outvoted by Dr. Cox 
© his new recruits out of England, got one 
© yoice of his ſide, which was louder and 
* ſtronger than all the reſt: I mean the 
© authority of the ſenate of Frankfort, in- 


' © terpoſing on his behalf; and Mr. John 


* Glauberg (principal procurer of their 
* congregation, as is aforeſaid) publickly 
< profeſſed, that if the reformed order of 
« the congregation of Frankfort were not 
* therein obſerved, as he had opened the 
church door unto them, ſo would he 
* ſhut it again. The wringing of the noſe 
« (fays wiſe Agur, Prov. xxx. 33.) bringeth 
« forth blood: ſo the forcing of wrath bringeth 
« forth firife. See here: the Coxian party 
« depreſſed, embrace a ſtrange way to raiſe 
© themſelves; and accuſe Knox to the ſtate, 
e for no leſs than high treaſon againſt the 
* emperor, in an Engliſb book of his, in- 
titled, An Admonition to Chriſtians; firſt 
privately preached in Buckinghamhire, 
and now publickly printed to the world. 
Eight places therein were laid to his 
charge. The ſeven laſt may well be o- 
mitted; the firſt was ſo effectual to the 
purpoſe: wherein he called the emperor 
no leſs an enemy to Chriſt, than Nero 
was. Strange! that words ſpoken ſome 
years ſince, in another land and language, 


< againſt the emperor, to whom Knox then 


£ 

0 

« 

© owed no natural allegiance (tho' ſince a 
* caſual and accidental one, by his removal 
into an imperial city) ſhould, in this 
c unhappy juncture of time, be urged a- 
gainſt him, by exiles of his own religion, 
« even to no leſs: than the endangering of 
= 
* 


his life. But what ſaid Rachel to Leab? 
With great wreſilings have 1 wreſtled 
with my fiſter, and I have prevailed ; 
with great rather than good wreſtlings. 
Such too often is. che 'badneſs of good 
people, that, in the heat of paſſion, they 
account any play to be fair play, which 
tends to the overturning of thoſe with 
whom they contend. Hereupon the ſtate 
of Frankfort (as an imperial town, high- 
ly concern'd to be tender of the emperor's 
bonour) willed Knox to depart the city; 
who, on the 25th of March, to the great 
grief of his friends and followers, left the 

congregation. | | 
After the departure (or rather the driv- 
« ing away) of Mr, Knox, Dr. Cox and his 
; | © adherents 
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© ſouls: then of a proper perſon for that 
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© adherents clearly carried all, and pro- 


ceeded to the election of officers in their 
* congregation. But firſt of a fit title for 
him, that was to take charge of their 


« title. | 
Biſbop (tho firſt in nomination) was 


declined as improper; becauſe here he 


had no inſpection over any dioceſe, but 

only a care of a congregation ; on which 
very account, Mr. Scorze (tho' formerly 

* biſhop of Chicheſter) when preacher to 

the congregation at Embden, took upon 

him the title of Superintendent. 

* Superintendent was here alſo waved, as 
< the ſame in effect: only a bad Latin word 


© inſtead of a good Greek. 


© Miniſter alſo was miſliked for the prin- 
cipal preacher (tho' admitted to ſignify 
his aſſiſtants) perchance as a term of 


too much compliance with the oppoſite 


party. 
« Paſtor, at laſt, was pitched upon, as 


< freeſt from exception, moſt expreſſive of 
the office, and leaſt obnoxious to offence. 


Then was Mr. M bitebead choſen their 
paſtor; yet ſo, that two miniſters, four 
elders, and four deacons, were joined to 
aſſiſt him. And becauſe this was then 
as well an uni verſity as a congregation of 
the Engliſb, Mr. Horn was choſen reader 
of Hebrew, Mr. Mullins of the Greek, 
and Mr. Trahern was made lecturer of 
divinity. In this new modelled congre- 
gation, I find no office by name aſſigned 
unto Dr. Cox (more honour for him to 
make all, than to be any officer) who 
was virtually influent upon all, and moſt 
active (tho' not in the doctrinal) in the 
prudential part of church government. 
As for the oppreſſed congregation (for ſo 
their oppoſites ſtiled themſelves) ic was 
headed by William Whittingham, one 
(tho' of leſs authority) yet of as much 
affection to the cauſe as Knox himſelf, 
This party continued their diſlike of the 
licurgy, calling it the great Engliſh book, 
offended, ir ſeems, with the largeneſs 
thereof. And they affirmed (may the 
report lie on the reporters to avouch it) 
that Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
did preſent a book of prayer a hundred 
times more perfect than the liturgy uſed 
in king Edward's days; yet the ſame 
could not take place, becauſe he was 
matched with ſo wicked a clergy in con- 
vocation, with other enemies. Beſides 
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this their old grudge againſt the com- 


| 


mon prayer, they were grieved a-freſh in 
* this election of new officers in this Eng- 
* iſh congregation,. that their old officers | 

* were neither legally continued, nor fully - 
* diſcharged, nor friend-like conſulted 


| © with, nor fairly aſked their conſent ; but 


no notice at all taken of them. In a 
* word, never aroſe there a greater mur- 
* muring of the Grecians againſt the He- 
© brews, becauſe their widows were ne- 
* glefted in their daily miniſtration, than 
© here a heart-burning in the Whitting- 
* hamian againſt the other party, for the 
affront offered to their old officers, in this 
new election. Here a moderate motion 
was made, that the difference might be 
compromiſed, and referred to arbitrators, 
* which ſhould be equally choſen on both 
* ſides. To this Dr. Cox's party would, in 
© no wiſe, conſent; whether becauſe theſe 
© pretended arbiters would be no arbiters, 
but parties, and widen the wound by 
dreſſing it; or becauſe, being already 
< poſſeſſed of the power, they would not 
© diveſt themſelves of the whole, to re- 
< ceive but part again, from the courteſy 
of others. However, this party loſt 
much reputation by the refuſal. For in 
all controverſies, that fide recuſant to ſub- 
mir itſelf to a fair arbitration, contracts 
the juſt ſuſpicion, either that their cauſe 
is faulty, or the managers thereof fro- 
ward, and of a moroſe diſpoſition. In 
fine, as when two ſwarms of bees fight 
in the ſame hive, the weakeſt grow ſo 
wiſe, as to ſeek themſelves a new habi- 
tation; ſo here ¶ hittingbam and his ad- 
herents reſolve to depart, and to ſeek. 
their ſeyeral providences in another place. 
But alas! theſe two ſides had a fad part- 
ing blow. The oppreſſed congregation 
complained, that, inſtead of their vale, 
they had a volley of ill words diſcharged 
at them; amongſt which, none ſo mor- 
tal to their reputation, as the word /#h:/- 
matick, wherewith the Coxians branded 
them at their departure, Much fending 
and proving there was betwixt them, 
whether /chi/matick was properly ap- 
pliable to ſuch, who agreeing in doctrine 
diſſented only in ſuperfluous ceremonies. 
In concluſion ; nothing was concluded 
amongſt them as to agreement. And 
now no pity ſhewed at their departure, 
no ſending of ſighs, or ſhedding of tears 
on either ſide; the one being as glad of 
< the room they left, as the other were 
«© defirous of their own removal. If ox 
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© be curious to know the names of ſuch | 
© who ſeparated themſelves from this con- 
« gregarion at Frankfort, this enſuing ca- 
talogue will acquaint him therewith. 


William Williams 
William Whittingham 
Anthony Gil 
Chriſtopher Goodman 
Thomas Cole | 
Fohn Fox 
Thomas Wood 
William Keith 
ohn Kelke 
. Fohn Hilton 
Chriſtopher Southhouſe 
Nicbolas Purfote 
Jobn Eſcot 
Thomas Grafton 
William Walton 
Laurence Kent 
Jobn Hellingham 
Anthony Carrier. 


Of theſe, Mr. Fox with a few more, 


went to Bafil; the reſt ſettled themſelves 
at Geneva, where t were all moſt 
courteouſly entertained. And now, who 
can expect leſs, but that all thoſe, ſtill 
remaining at Frankfort, as the fame in 
opinion, ſhould be rhe ſame in affeRion, 
and live in brotherly love togerher ? Bur 
alas! man, while he is man, will be 
man; and Sathan, the ſower of tares, 
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which we come now to relate. There 
was an eminent member of the congre- 
gation in Frankfort, Mr. Aſhley by name, 
one 'of a worſhipful degree, and, as it 
ſeems, of a ſpirit (not to ſay ſtomach) 
no whit beneath his extraction. Now, 
there happened ſome high words at ſup- 
per, between him and Mr. Horn (then 
paſtor of the congregation) yet ſo, that 
all the difference, by the ſeaſonable me- 
diation of the gueſts; was then, ſeem- 
ingly, compoſed. But, two days after, 
Mr. Aſhley was convented before the 
elders; where it was laid to his charge, 
that, at che time and place aforeſaid, he 
had ſpoken words ſlanderous to them 
and their miniſtry. Aſpley appealed 
from them, as an adverſe part againſt 
him (and therefore no competent judges) 
unto the whole congregation (as men of 
c eſtimation with both parties) to hear and 
determine the difference between them. 
's Herear Mr. Horn and the elders were 
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did ſet a ſad diflention between them, 


© highly offended, pleading, that they had 
© received authority from the whole 
© church, to hear and decide ſuch caſes ; 


and were reſolved not to part with 
| © the power ſo legally. delegated unto them. 


And whereas many meetings were made 


|< of Mr. Aſbley's friends, to debate this 
_ | © bufineſs, Mr. Horn and the elders con- 


demned them, as rending to ſchiſm ; ac- 
counting their own preſence ſo of the 
© quorum, to any lawful aſſembly, that 
© withour it all conventions were conven- 
ticles. Yea, Mr. Horn and the elders 
perceiving, that Mr. A/>ley's friends (be- 
ing moſt numerous in the congregation) 
would bring his cauſe to be determined 
by the diffuſive church, fully and freely 
forſook their miniſtry and ſervice there- 
in, preferring rather willingly to unpaſtor 
and diſelder themſelves, than to retain 
the place, without the power; and title, 
without the authority due thereunto. 
This deſerting of their duty was by o- 
thers interpreted a high contempt of the 
congregation; eſpecially when, two days 
after, a full church mer with an empry 
pulpit, wherein none were to teach the 
people. The Aſbleyans (being far the 
major part) took exception, that Horn 
and the elders ſhould fo ſlightly and ſud- 
denly quit what before they had ſo ſe- 
riouſly and folemnly accepted, as if their 
paſtoral charges were like their clothes, 
or upper garments, to be put off at 
pleaſure, to cool themſelves in every heat 
of paſſion. Beſides, theſe men, being mar- 
"ried, in a manner, to their miniſterial 
functions, could not legally divorce them- 
ſelves, without mutual conſent, and the 
church's approbation thereof. Soon after, 
the ſtare of the controverſy was altered; 
Mr. Aſbley's buſineſs being laid afide, 
and another of a higher concernment 
taken up in the room thereof: namely, 
how the congregation ſhould proceed a- 
gainſt the paſtor and elders, in caſe they 
were accuſed for miſdemeanor.  ' For hi- 
therto no proviſions were made in the 
conſtitutions of this church, to regulate 
this caſe, if chancing to occur: whether 
becauſe the compilers of thoſe conſtitu- 
tions charitably preſumed on the integrity 
of all ſuch officers, or omitted the mak- 
ing of any law againſt them, in favour to 
themſelves (as moſt probable to obtain 
« ſuch places). or becauſe no canons can at 
© once be compleated, but a reſerve muſt 
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perfect the ſame. But now, eight were 
appointed to regulate the manner of the 


« proceeding of the congregation againſt 


« paſtor and elders, if peccant, who were 


c without, or rather, above cenſure, ac- 
« cording to the old diſcipline ; which 
« ſtill inflamed the anger of Mr. Horn and 


« his party : «a party, much advantaged 
by Mr. Chambers's ſiding therewith, be- 


© cauſe he was keeper of the charity con- 
< ferred on, and contributions collected for 


the congregation. Now, where goeth 


< the purſe, there goeth the poor. Moſt 
in want were on Horn's fide, in hope 
« of the larger relief. This made others 
« complain of Chambers as an unjuſt ſtew- 
c ard of the church's treaſure ; too free 
to ſuch as he affected, and bountiful 
only of taunts and ill terms to thoſe 


of a different judgment: making neither 
mens needs nor deſerts, but only his own n 


« fancy the direction of his diſtributions, 
© Now began their brawls to grow fo 


loud, that their next neighbours over- 


c heard them. I mean, the ſtate of Fran- 


fort took notice thereof, to the ſhame. 


« of all, and grief of all good men in 
the Engliſh nation. For, how ſcandal- 
e ous was it, that exiles of the fame 
country, for the ſame cauſe, could not 
< agree together! But man in miſery (as 
© well as man in honour) hath no un- 
< derſtanding. Yea, they began to fear, 
© leſt many Dutchmen, hitherto their boun- 
< riful benefactors, ſhould for the future 
« withdraw their benevolences ; conceiv- 
ing, theſe exiles wanted no money, who 
< had ſuch ſtore of animoſities ; and pro- 


bably, poverty would make them more 


« peaceable amongſt themſelves. Their 


- £ diſcords were the worſe, becauſe the ver- 


nal marr of Frankfort did approach, 
© and it would be welcome ware and 
« uſeful commodity for Popr/h merchants 
meeting there, to carry over into Zng- 
land, and all the world over, the news 
of their diſtractions. Hereupon the ma- 
giſtrate of Frankfort interpoſed, to arbi- 
« trate their differences; but whether of 
© his own accord, or by the ſecret ſolli- 
« citations of others, is uncertain. Sure it 
is, both parties ſolemnly diſowned any 
« ſecret practice to procure the ſame. The 
* magiſtrate interpoſed his coutiſels rather 
than commands, appearing vety upright 
and unbyaſſed to either party. For, at 
« the firſt, he ſeemed to favour Horn —4 


* his complices (out of a general ſympatby [ 
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* which a magiſtrate beareth to all pub- 
© lick officers) yet, afterwards quitting their 
© cauſe, he bent all his endeavours to 
make a reconciliation, By his edict it 
was ordered, that the former paſtors 
were put out of their functions and 
made private men; that new ones, or 
* the ſame again (if the church fo pleaſed) 
were to be choſen in their rooms; that 
the treaſure of their congregation ſhould 
be kept jointly, and diſtributed by the 
* deacons, who at an appointed time ſhould 
© account for the ſame to the miniſter 
«© and elders. And the day after, leave 
was given them to deviſe a new diſci- 
* pline (with convenient ſpeed) amongſt 
< themſelves, and tender the ſame, when 
drawn up, to the magiſtrate for his 
* ratification. In fine, all, teemingly, were 
* made friends. 

Soon after, fifteen were appointed to 
* draw up a form of new diſcipline ; bur 
this new diſcipline occafioned new 
* grudges, or rather, revived the old ones. 
Though ſhort the book, it was long 
© before fully finiſhed, becauſe ſuch as 
* were concerned therein drew the ſheets 
© thereof ſeveral ways. Some would have 
the old diſcipline ſtand ſtill in foll force; 
others would have it only alter'd; others, 
« totally aboliſhed. When the diſcipline 


Vas new dra vn up, ſome required months, 


and the moſt moderate more days of 
« deliberation, before they would ſubſcribe 
© jr. In concluſion, whereas the whole 
* congregation of Fraexkfort conſiſted then 


but of fixty two (underſtand them maſ- 


< ters of families, beſides women, children, 
© and ſervants) forty two ſubſcribed this 
new diſcipline, and the reſt refuſed. 
© Preſently they proceed to the election 
© of new paſtors and miniſters, when Mr. 
Horn, iſſuing into the church with his 
« party, caſt a bundle of paper bills on 
< the table ſtanding in the middle of 
© the church: a table ſurely ſer there 
not for inflaming diſcords, but the 
« celebration of that ſacrament which 
ſhould cement them all in a comfort- 
able communion, Thoſe bills contained 
their refuſal to concur in this election, 
becauſe they could not in their con- 
« ſciences allow the diſcipline whereby ir 
e was made. However, the reſt went on 


c with their choice, and no one, ſaving 


Mr. Wilford, being formerly of the mi- 
« niſtry, was now again elected: where- 


of, this reaſon was rendered, becauſe 


they, 
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© they, with Mr. Horn, had willingly re- 
© linquiſhed their functions, and it was 
© but juſt to take that from them, which 
© they caſt away from themſelves, Be- 
© ſides, it is ſaid, that ſome of chem gave 
it out, that, if they ſhould be re-elected, 
they would not accept thereof. Hitherto 
< we have had no mention of a long 
< timeof Dr. Cox; and it may ſeem much, 
that the activity of his ſpirit ſhould be 
© ſo long concealed, which makes ſome 
< preſume him abſent all the while. But 
let ſuch know, that Dr. Cox engaged 
in the former controverſy in defence of 
the liturgy ſer forth in king Edward's 
< reign, as concerning his ſoyereign's honour, 
and the general intereſt of che Engliſt 
church concerned therein: whereas he 
© hitherto ſtood neuter in this difference 
of Mr. Horn's and his complices, as be- 
holding it of narrower extent and leſs 
cConſequence betwixt particular perſons. 
Whereupon, the magiſtrate of Frank- 
fort (not at leiſure himſelf, becauſe of 
< the buſineſs of the marc, to examine 
the matter) appointed him, with Dr. 
« Sandys and Richard Berty eſquire, as 
men of. eſtimation with both parties, 
© to hear and determine the difference 
between them; by the powerful 
< mediation of which umpires they were 
< perſuaded into ſome tolerable agree- 
< ment, though it was no better than a 
« palliated cure. . | 
This behaviour of theſe ſtrolling re- 
formers, does expreſs to the life the pro- 
perties of hereſy ; ſuch diſputes as they 
fell into being unavoidable among thoſe 
that forſake the center of unity. Where 
there is no umpire. to determine diffe- 
rences, every one frames a ſyſtem both of 
doctrine and diſcipline according to his own 
taſte. I inſiſt not upon the conteſt theſe 
Engliſh reformers had among themſelves 
congerning the uſe of the ſurplice, read- 
ing the. licany, anſwering the miniſter 
aloud, the management of their common 
purſe, whether this or that perſon was to be 
made choice of to exerciſe the miniſterial 
function, or whether he was to be ſtiled Su- 
perintendent, Minifter, or Paſtor ; for tho' 
they diſcovered very little of an evange- 
lical ſpirit-upon thoſe occaſions, yer, being 
of no great conſequence of themſelves, they 


may eaſily be paſſed over. The debates, 


among them were of a higher nature. 
They charge one another with ſuperſti- 
tion, ſchiſm, and, in many particulars, 


with a finful compliance; to ſay no- 


thing of ſeveral doctrinal points, in which, 


it is well known, they ſtood divided; 
and, to ſhew they were in earneſt, they 
came to an open breach, refuſed com- 
munion, and erected ſeparate congrega- 
tions, I am not concerned how far either 
party were capable of making good their 
pretenſions: thoſe that took Calvin for their 
pattern, are ſaid to have been equal in 
number as well as learning to their ad- 


verſaries. Dr. Cox indeed had one plauſible 


argument which he urged againſt them; 
which was, the authority of king Ea- 
ward VI. and the laws of the nation, 
whereby the licurgy, he contended for, was 
eſtabliſhed. But this could be of no force 
againſt them in the preſent reign, when 
the ſtatute, that made it obligatory, was 
repealed by a ſubſequent law of the ſame 
authority, and no leſs binding to the ſubject. 
Beſides, one of the conditions of their admiſ- 
fion and ſettlement in Frankfort was, that 
they ſhould conform themſelves in doctrine 
and diſcipline to the Prench church, which 
never approved of king Edward's liturgy. 
Had both parties attended to the princi- 


ples of the reformation, and particularly 


to that law in favour of it, by which 
the king is declared to be the head of the 
church; and thar all juriſdiction, both civil 
and eccleſiaſtical, was derived from that 
fountain: it would have put an end to 
all their ſquabbling concerning the power 


of their paſtor, elders, and congregational 


church. There was the queen and par- 
liament of England, the dernier reſort of 
all controverſies ; or if they were diſpoſed 
only to have regard to their local obe- 
dience, upon account of their preſent re- 
ſidence, the emperor was the proper and 
natural judge in all their diſputes. But 
the truth is, they had no rule to go by, 


beſides their humour and paſſions; which 


appeared plainly from the confuſion they 
were in, when any thing was to be done, 
that called for authority. They neither 
knew who was to command, nor who to 
obey; nor what method to embrace in 
their publick worſhip: ſo that in leſs 
than two years they drew up five diffe- 
rent forms; and as they never came to 
any agreement during their exile, ſo when 
they returned into England upon the de- 
ceaſe of queen Mary, they brought their 
wrangling temper over with them, and 
to this day are ſtill inventing new ſchemes 


| and forms of worſhip, and may erect a 


ſeparate 


mY 
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ſeparate congregation upon very eaſy 
terms, as our indulgent law-makers have 


provided. As to opinions, they ſtill have 


a larger field to range in. England prides 
herſelf in the enjoymeũt of liberty and 
property in regard of civil rights: but 
her ſpiritual privileges are far more 
extenſive. Here the ſubject lies under no 


reſtraint; the Scriptures are his rule, his 


guide, and his judge: it is there he finds 


his creed, without any regard to thoſe forms 


and injunctions which ambitious churchmen 


would impoſe upon them. They have free- 
dom of thought upon all occaſions: and as for 
outward ceremonies, they look upon them 
no farther binding, than as they are ex- 


pedients authoriſed and enjoined by the 


civil power, to 


promote the good of a 
kingdom. | EI 


ARTICLE TY. 
Queen Mary's Marriage. 


HE ancient religion being re-eſta- 
; bliſhed, the next thing they went 
upon, was, to perpetuate the happineſs. And 
in order to this, it was requiſite to put 
her majeſty in mind of marrying : thar, 
by having an heir of her own body, ſhe 
might remove thole jealoufies, ſhe had 
conceived, leſt thoſe, that were now the 
next in ſucceſſion, might break the ſcheme, 
ſhe had laid of eſtabliſhing the religion 
of her anceſtors upon a laſting bottom. 
Three perſons were talked of by the pub- 
lick, as proper to be joined to her in 
marriage. Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, 
cardinal Pool, and Philip II. king of Spain. 
The laſt was pitched upon by biſhop 
Gardiner, with the approbation of the 
emperor Charles V. and a treaty was con- 
cluded on in the beginning of 1554. Be- 
ſides many national advantages ariſing from 
this match, it was rightly judged, that a 
powerful afliſtance from Catholick princes 
would put a ſtop. to any attempt in fa- 
vour of. the reformation. * While theſe 
matters were carrying on, many, that 
were enemies to the government, were 
caballing in ſeveral parts of the king- 
dom, to excite the people againſt the 
match. Ir was repreſented as a deſign to 
enſlave the nation, and bring it under 
a foreign power ; and underhand, thoſe, 
that had been: lately pardoned for abet- 
ting lady Janes title, were obſerved to 


be very buſy. Others were more than 
ſuſpected of a deſign of promoting the 
intereſt of Edward Courtney, earl of De- 
vonſhire, and lady Elizabeth; and as 
it appeared by the perſons concerned, their 
principal aim was to ſupport the refor- 
mation. (2) Their deſign was not, to have 
riſen before the king of Spazr's arrival: 
but the fury of their zeal would admit 
of no delay. Wherefore, news was brought 
to court, January 25, 1554, that fir 
Thomas Wyat (0), and moſt of the gen- 

try of Kent were up in arms. About 
the ſame time fir Peter Carew, fir Gawer 
Carew, ſir Thomas Denny, &c. appeared 
at the head of a party in Devonſhire. Alſo 
fir James Crofts, a perſon of great intereſt 
towards the borders of Wales, went down 
thither to cauſe a revolt in thoſe parts. 
Beſides theſe, Henry Gray, duke of Suf- 
folk, father to lady Jane, though he had 
lately received a pardon for treaſon, a 

peared in the field in Leiceſterſbire and 
Warwickſhire, being joined by his two 
brothers, lord Fohn Gray and lord Tho- 
mas Gray, with ſeveral other perſons of 
note. The queen, having lately disbanded 
her army, was but indifferently provided 


againſt ſuch an attack, which ſeemed al- 


moſt general; but, by the diligence of 
the lord lieutenants in their reſpective 
counties, all the rebels were diſperſed in 


a few days, excepting the body of men 


** 


(2) lt cannot be denied, but that the reſtitution of the 
© reformed religion was the matter principally aim d at in 
* the rebellion, though nothing but the match with Spain 


appeared on the outſide of it. Heylin, Hiſt. of the Refor. 
p. 204. | 


(o) Wat did but his duty, and it was but the d 
of all others that profeſs the Goſpel, to have riſen wi 
© him for the maintenance of the ſame. O! noble Vat / 
Thou art now with God.” Goodman in his book of Obe- 
dience, quoted by Heylin, Hiſt. of the Reform. p. 205. 
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commanded by fir Thomas Wyat, who 
wete computed to be above 2000; among 
whom were ſeveral perſons of great ſub- 
ſtance and intereſt : and they ſeemed diſ- 
poſed to fun all hazards to keep off the 
Spaniſh ſla very. For that was the popular 
wotd they made uſe of, to ſeduce the com- 
mon le; and well adapted to carry on 
defigns of another nature. Sir Thomas 


Wyat and his army being at Rocheſter, on | 


the 2gth of January, a body of men were 
ſent down from London to attack them. 
They were commanded by the duke of 
Norfolk, the earl of Arundel, and fir Henry 
ernegan, captain of the queen's guards, 
They had along with them Alexander 
Brett, with 500 men drawn out of the 
city of London: Who, · together with their 
commander, went over to the rebels as 
ſoon as they came near Rocheſter, For 
many of the citizens of London were ene- 
mies to the Spaniſh match, and no great 
friends to the queen. This accident obliged 
the queen's forces to retire, and gave the 
rebels an opportunity of advancing nearer 
Londen : fo that the laſt of January they 
came to Deptford and Greenwich, and ſo 
proceeded to Southwark; but were ſtopped 
at London bridge. They remained in South- 
War two days and a half: but the lieutenant 
of the Tower threatening to fire the Borough 


aboec their ears, they left that poſt, and 


marched to King ſton upon Thames : where, 
finding the bridge broken down, they im- 
mediately repaired it; and obliging the 
forees that guarded it to retire, they paſſed 
over, and advanced as far as Brentford, 
almoſt before the court could have any 
notice of it. The firſt of February, the 


queen publiſheth a pardon for all that 


Had taken up atms, excepting fir Thomas 
eo and about four or five more: upon 

hich, many of the rebels returned to 
their reſpective homes. On the 6th of 
February, ſir Thomas Wyat entered the 
ſuburbs of Lonabon, with a deſign to have 
Jy into the city through Ludgate: 

t returning back to Charing-crofs, there 
he was oppoſed by ſome of rhe queen's 
army; and, after a fmall skirmiſn, he ſur- 
rendered himſelf ro fir Maurice Berkley. 
Thus ended Vyat's attempt: wherein from 
the beginning not above 40 perſons loſt 
their lives. Afterwards, ſeveral of the re- 
bels were brought to juſtice, Lord Guil-! 
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ford Dudley and lady Fane, formerly 
condemned for claiming the crown, were 
beheaded, February 12; the duke of Suf- 
folk was beheaded, February 23; fir Tho- 
mas Wyat, April 11 ; and lord Thomas 
Gray, April 27. About 5o more inferior 


| perſons ſuffered in other places; the reſt 


were pardoned and diſcharged by her ma- 
jeſty's moſt gracious clemency : the chief 
whereof were William Knevet, Thomas 
Cobham, George Cobham, fir William Cob- 
ham, Anthony Knevet, Hugh Booth, Thomas 
Vane, fir Robert Rudſtone, ſir George Har- 
per, Edward Wyat, Edward Fogg, George 
Moor, Cuthbert Vaughan, fir Henry Iſley, 
ewo Culpeppers, two Mantels, fir Fames 
Crofts, with ſeveral others, all perſons of 
fortune and great intereſt. As for prin- 
ceſs Eliſabetb and Edward Courtney, earl 
of Devonſbire, whom the rebels ſeemed to 
have their eye upon, they were confined 
to the Tower by way of caution ; but af- 
rerwards difcharged: yet ſo as to be un- 
der inſpection. Many believed, that prin- 
ceſs Eliſabetb was in the ſecret of this 
conſpiracy, and Wyat once confeſſed as 
much: though at his death he ſoftened 
his information, and would accuſe neither 
of them; at leaſt as to that riſing in which 
he was concerned: an account whereof 
is thus given by Jobn Stow (p). The 
* ith of April, was fir Thomas Wyat 
© beheaded and quartered upon Tower 
© hill, where he uttered theſe words touch- 
ing the lady Eliſabeth and the earl of 
Devonſbire. Concerning, ſaid he, what 
I have ſaid of others in my examina- 
tion, to charge any others as partakers 
of my doings; I accuſe neither my 
lady Eliſabrih's grace, nor my lord of 
« Devonſhire. I cannot accuſe them: nei- 
© ther am I able to ſay, that to my 
* knowledge they knew any thing of my 
* rifing: and when Dr. Weſton told him, 
that his confeſſion was otherwiſe before 
© the counſel ; he anſwered, That which 
© I ſaid then, I ſaid; but that, which I 
© ſay now, is true, This anſwer is very 
equivocal, and does not free the parties 
from being acquainted with other riſings, 
which happened about the ſame time; 
and namely, that of the duke of Suffolk, 
who was charged with words ſpoken at 
his table, as if a hundred men were able 


to ſet the crown upon the earl of Devon- 


l 


(% Fohn Stow, Chron, p. 620. 
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ſhire's head. It was alſo more than ſuſ- 
pected, that the Reformed biſhops (what 
were left of them) and divines were as 
buſy in fomenting Myat's rebellion, as they 
had been in oppoſing the queen's title to 
advance lady Fane. *© (q) For John Stow 
reports, that Poynet, biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter, was in Myat's army, and encou- 
« raged the enterpriſe ; but when he per- 
© ceived Wyat was like to miſcarry, — 
« taking leave of his friends, with promiſe 
to pray for their ſucceſs, he embarked for 
« Germany, 

Theſe ſtorms being blown over, Philip 
landed at Southampton, July 19, 1554, 


and the queen meeting him, they were 


married at Winchefter on St. James's day 
by biſhop Gardiner. This match was 
judg'd to be fo advantageous to England, that 
both houſes of parliament went readily 
into it: and it is plain from the articles, 
that it could not be any fear of Spaniſh 
ſlavery, but of what they called Pop:/h 
Slavery, that induced ſo many to oppoſe 
it. Now, the moſt material articles were 
theſe, The queen's dowry was 60000 /. 
per annum ; the ſame that was ſettled 
upon Margaret, fiſter to king Edward IV. 
when ſhe was married to Charles, duke of 
Burgundy. She was to enjoy all the titles 


belonging to the crown of Spain. All 


places at home to be at her diſpoſal. Thar 
her iſſue ſhould inherit Burgundy and the 
ſeventeen provinces: and that Charles, ſon 
ro Philip, by a former wife, ſhould ſuc- 
ceed to Spain, and the Spaniſh domi- 
nions in Italy, Sc. Mr. Collier (r) reports 
from Stow, That the king imported a 
« vaſt maſs of treaſure in twenty carts, 
< each of them laden with twenty-ſeven 
< Cheſts of ſilver bullion, each cheſt be- 
ing a yard and four inches long. The 
diſaffected party (as it was a popular to- 


this treaſure was to be employed in order 
to bribe members of parliament, when 
they went upon the ſupremacy and other 
difficult articles, yet undetermined. A re- 
port was alſo ſpread abroad, that Gar- 
diner and lord Paget propoſed in counſel 
to have princeſs Eliſabeth cut off, as a 
means to ſecure the Catholick ſucceſſion. 
This, indeed, had been a politick ftroke ; 
the idea whereof, perhaps, was cheriſhed 
by queen Eliſabeth, when ſhe took off 
Mary, queen of Scots, to ſecure the Pro- 
teſtant intereſt: only there is this dif- 
ference: the queen of Scots was a ſove- 
raign independent princeſs: and, had ſhe 
been a ſubject, ſtood as clear of Babing- 
ton's plot, as princeſs Eliſabeth did of 
Wyat's rebellion. If queen Mary's mini- 
ſters are reproveable for ſinning in thought, 
what a heavy charge muſt lie againſt 
queen Eliſabeth and her miniſtry, who 
put the like, nay, a much more wicked 
ſtratagem in execution? Some are pleaſed 
to ſpeculate, that king Philip and the 
majority of the counſel were averſe to 
Gardiner's propoſal upon a politick view, 
as well as out of natural clemency. For 


beſides the hopes of iſſue from their preſent 


majeſties, queen Mary being only 38, and 


| Philip 25 years of age, they thought it 


more adviſeable to hazard princeſs Eli- 
ſabeth's inclinations for the Catholick in- 
tereſt, than, by cutting her off, make way 
for the Scottiſb line; who, being always 
in league with France, would render 
that nation too powerful, and weigh down 
the ſcales in favour of an enemy. How- 
ever, I would not have the reader de- 
pend too much upon theſe reports con- 
cerning this cutting off of princeſs Eliſabeth: 
for which, very probably, there was no 
better grounds, than the malice of queen 
Mary's enemies: who, upon every oc- 


pick upon the occaſion) gave out, that | caſion, laboured to aſperſe her reign. 
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ARTICLE V. 
Reformers perſecuted. 


EAR two years of queen Mary's 
reign were paſſed, and nothing was 
attempted, that looked like perſecution 
for conſcience fake. © (s) Many of che 
© Reformed, who had neither outraged 
© the Papiſts, nor appeared for the lady 
FJane, had either the liberty to go be- 
© yond ſea; or, if they happened to be 
© ſeized, were diſmiſſed. without much 
« difficulty, at their friends interceſſion. () 
However, it cannot be denied, but that 
« eagerneſs of temper, and injudicious a- 
< yerſion, carried ſome of the reformed to 


practices by no means defenſible.” Both 


at home and abroad they gave many in- 
ſtances of their uneaſy, factious, and re- 
bellious diſpoſition. William Thomas eſq; 
who had been clerk of the counſel in the 
lace reign, and one of Yyat's adherents, 
was executed for attempting to aſſaſſinate, 
or adviſing others to aſſaſſinate the queen. 
(u) At his execution he juſtified his trea- 
© ſon, and ſaid, he died for his country. 
He was executed May 18, 1554. (x) 
'« He was a man of a hot fiery ſpirit, 
© had. ſucked in damnable principles, by 
© his frequent converſation with Chriſto- 
* pber Goodman. The queen's preacher 


was ſhot at in the pulpit at St. Paul's 


croſs. One Fetberſtone was put upon 
perſonating king Edward VI. and give a 
Father 


them, inſerted this clauſe in their publick 
prayer: © (y) That God would either 
turn the queen's heart from idolatry, or 
© ſhorten her days. Whereupon, about 
30 of theſe zealots, with their leader par- 
ſon Roſe, were impriſoned ; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the heinouſneſs of their crime, 
they were comforted by a letter from 
biſhop Hooper as ſuffering ſaints. This 
form of prayer ſeems to have been a 
general practice: as appears from an act 
parliament made upon the occaſion, which 
declared ĩt to be treaſon. They alſo made 
uſe of pretended revelations and divine 
inſpirations to promote the intereſt of 
their cauſe. (z) For, the 15th of Fuly, 
* Eliſabeth Croft, a wench about the age 
of 18 years, ſtood upon a ſcaffold at 
Paul's croſs all the ſermon time ; where 
ſhe confeſſed, that ſhe, being moved by 
diverſe lewd perſons thereunto, had, upon 
the 14th op? March laſt before | paſſed, 
eounterfeited certain ſpeeches in the 
wall of a houſe without Alderſgate of 
London, through which the people 
of the whole city were wonderfully 
moleſted, for that all men might hear 
the voice, but not ſee her perſon. Some 
ſaid it was an angel, and a voice from 
heaven; ſome the Holy Ghoſt, Sc. This 
was called the Spirit in the Wall. She 


had lain whiſtling in a ſtrange whiſtle, 
which was given her by one Drakes, 
ſervant to fir Anthony New! ; and 
there were divers companions, . one 
named Myles Clark of St. Botelpb's with- 
out Alderſgate, a player, a weaver, Hill 
Clark of St. „ s in Foſter Lane, 
and others, confederate with her; who, 
putting themſelves among the preſs, took 


diſturbance to the queen's title. 
_  Peto and father Elſton, two of the queen's 
Chaplains, were mobbed and pelted with 
' ſtones as they walked in the ſtreets. Ro- 
Bert Mendrain ſhaved a dog's head in 
contempt, and to deride eccleſiaſtical ron- 
ſure. A cat was hung up in Cheapfide 
"with a wafer in her paws, to ridicule 
the bleſſed facrament. When it was pre- 


1 
** 


ſumed that the queen was with child, 


and that publick prayers were ordered 


upon that occaſion, ſeveral of the Re- 


upon them to interpret what the ſpi- 
rit ſaid, expreſſing certain ſeditious 
words againſt the queen, the prince 
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formers who lived in London and exer- 
ciſed their religion privately, prayed indeed 
for the queen, tho” after another manner. 
For one parſon Roſe, and many honeſt ci- 
tizens, as Jobn Fox is pleaſed to ſtile 


of Spain, the maſs, confeſſion, Sc. This 
inſulting of the queen's religion (which 
was then the church by law eſtabliſhed) 
was followed by ſeveral attempts and 
practices againſt the civil government. 


* * a tht, ” * * - 2 — 
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Udal, Throckmorton, Peckham, fir Anthony 
Kingston, &c. laid a defign to rob the 
treaſury, in order to raiſe a rebellion. 
Cleber, with the three Lincolns, &c. ap- 
peared at the head of an inſurrection in 
Norfolk; and, about the ſame time, Dud- 
ley, Afton, and others, practiſed with the 
French king, to make an invaſion : which 
was attempted not long after, when Staf- 


ford and a gang of fugitives landed in York-. 


ſhire, and ſeized Scarborough caſtle. It was 
alſo thought by many, that the loſs of 
Calais might, in a great meaſure, be at- 
tributed to certain Exgliſb reformers abroad, 
who took that way to be revenged of the 
queen, and king of Spain. For, indeed, 
they left no ſtone unturn'd to embroil the 
nation; eſpecially thoſe of the Geneva 
faction, who were, by much, the ſtronger 
party of the reformed Engliſh church. 
Knox and Goodman were ſo open, as not 
only to attack the queen's title, but to urge 
the argument againft all woman kind, as 


to any right or capacity of governing. 
7 Nor were the reſt much better employed. 
. (a) Such of the Engliſb, as had retired to 
Geneva, employed themſelves in ſetting 
4 out a new tranſlation of the Bible in the 


p « Engliſh tongue ; which afterwards they 
5 publiſhed, with certain marginal notes 
upon it, moſt of them profitable for the 

* © underſtanding of the text; but fo, that 
© ſome were heterodox in point of doc- 
« trine, ſome dangerous and ſeditious in 


© rence of ſuch unwarrantable methods, 
* tis poſſible, ſome may ſay, they might 
have met with gentler uſage, and pre- 
< vented the perſecution from flaming out. 
© (4) But the governors of the church ex- 
© aſperated by an om” = and the 
queen charging Wyat's rebellion on the 
© Proteſtant party, ſhe agreed on the re- 
* viving ſome ancient ſtatutes made by 
* Richard II. Henry IV. and Henry V. for 
* the ſevere puniſhment of obſtinate here- 
* ticks. Yet the point was a long time 
debated, before they came to a reſolution. 
'Tis commonly ſaid, that the emperor, 
king Philip, cardinal Pool, and the queen 
herſelf, were for lenity; and, as ſhe ated 
otherwiſe, (e) tis believed ſhe was over- 
ruled by Gardiner, Bonner, and other lead- 
ing men of the counſel ; who, being better 
acquainted with the violent temper of ſome 
of the reformers, and how apt they would 
be to take all opportunities of riſing againſt 
the government, in defence of their reli- 
gion, judged there was no other way of 
putting a ſtop to their attempts, than by 
terrifying the party by ſome inſtances of 
juſtice; which, as it uſually happens, de- 
generates into ſomething like cruelty: as ic 
ſeems to. be rhe preſent caſe; when the 

rſecution fell upon a number of poor 
literate wretches, who threw away en 


lives more like enthuſiaſts, than upon any 


rational conviction. 
During the debate concerning the re- 


15 reference to the civil magiſtrate, and | vival of the aforeſaid laws, ſeveral books 
- « ſome as ſcandalous in reſpe& of epiſco- | were publiſhed for and againſt perſecution 
: « pal government.” Again, a kind of re- for conſcience ſake: wherein were handled 
4 monſtrance and libel was ſent over into | the convenience and neceſſity of putting 
14 England, as it imported, in the name of the | ſuch laws in execution, upon the preſent 
- exiles abroad. (5) They endeavour to | juncture of affairs, with what could be 
"i « alarm the nobility, by preſenting a pro- | alledged againſt ſuch proceedings. Againſt 
Mi « ſpect of loſing their abbey- lands; and, to | perſecution on the ſcore of religion it was 
5 make the danger more formidable, they | alledged, That, God being the only judge 
5 pteſage the loſs of their liberties.” of conſcience, the magiſtrate had no juriſ- 
5 Thele, it muſt be owned, were unjuſ- | diction there, ſo as to force obedience: 
pi- tifiable ſallies. (c) What could be more | that faith being a gift of God, and de- 
- « provoking to the court, than to ſee the | pending ſolely upon him, Why ſhould ny 2 
OG © queen's honour aſperſed, their religion | one pretend to puniſh another, becauſe 
his < inſulted, their preacher ſhot at in the | God had not beſtowed that gift upon him? 
ch « pulpit, and a lewd impoſtor played a- Would it be a rational proceeding to per- 
ed) gainſt the government? Had the re- | ſecute and puniſh a perſon, becauſe. he is 
ind formed been more ſmooth and inoffenſive | ſubje& to ſome corporal defect, or has leſs 
nt. in their behaviour, had the eminent | wit than his neighbour ? .That the wea- 
« clergy of the party publiſhed an abhor- | pons of Chriſtians were not carnal, but 
a) Jin, Hiſt. i Reform. p. ; a , Hiſt of the Reform: p. 47. — 
72 Cllr Feel, Hit vol. 2. B. 0 383. | 0 5 ebe, Eccl. Hiſt, vol. 2. B. "og 382. ; 
: 4 ( c Thidem, P. 370. 5 | 6B {pi ritual: 
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ſpiritual : that arguments, exhortations, 
prayers, and good life, were more ſuitable 
to the Goſpel than fire and faggot: that as 
it was impoſſible to compel the aſſent, ſo 
the attempt was both irrational and tyran- 
nical : ſuch a proceeding might make men 
hypocrites, and damn them; but never 
would make them believers. They added, 
out of St. Paul, 1 Corinth. i. 24. That wwe 
have no dominion over our faith; and that 
the Goſpel: declares againſt plucking up 
tares from amongſt the good corn, till the 
laſt day, that ic was to be done by the 
hands of the angels. In fine, that none 
were for perſecution, but ſuch as were in 
power; and that commonly it was nothing 
but revenge, and ſome temporal confide- 
ration that prompted them to ir. For 
perſecution, it was alledged: That the 
church of God not being an inviſible com- 
munity, but a viſible ſociety of men, con- 
ſiſting of ſuperiors and inferiors, there 
ought to be ſome expedient to reſtrain re- 
fractory members, in point of behaviour: 
that tho' the civil magiſtrate could not 
claim any juriſdiction in ſpiritual matters, 
by the ſtrength of his character; yet the 
eccleſiaſtical miniſter had a power from 
Chriſt, to inſpe&, adviſe, correct, puniſh, 
&c. otherwiſe God had provided worſe for 
the peace of his church, than for that of the 
civil government. From whence they in- 
ferred, that tho errors againſt faith were 
only puniſhable by God, or his church, 
with ſpiritual cenſures; yet as they affected 
ſociety, and influenced mankind, in order 
to diſturb the peace of the civil or eccle- 
ſiaſtical government, they fell under the 
cognizance of both the magiſtracies: that 
many years experience had convinced the 


world, that hereſy was an immediate diſ- 


poſition towards rebellion, and that an 
inſurrection on account of religion was 
much more formidable, than when perſons 
roſe in defence of titles and civil rights, 
there being no obſtinacy equal to that 
which was rooted in religion: that tho 
the conſcience could not be compelled, 
yet methods might be made uſe of to re- 
move prejudices, and oblige people to 
make uſe of ſuch means as Chriſt had 
eſtabliſhed, to inform the world, and pre- 


ſerve the peace of his church, and that 


both threats and puniſhments were adviſe- 


able in ſuch caſes ; eſpecially when the 


government was in danger by unlawful 
aſſemblies, and doctrines of a pernicious 
rendency. They endeavoured to enforce 
their arguments, by ſome inſtances of the 
old law; where perſons were puniſhed with 
death, not only for idolatry, but even for 


their ſchiſmatical behaviour. They alſo 


alledged the authority of Sr. Auguſtin, who, 
tho' he was once of opinion, that the law 
of Chriſt did not favour perſecution, upon 
account of errors againſt faith; yet he 
afterward altered his ſentiment, and judged 
the practice to be both lawful and adviſe- 
able in certain caſes. | 
Tis ſufficient to have mentioned theſe 


general heads, which are diſcuſſed at large 


by divines. Now, whether the legiſlature 
in queen Mary's reign acted prudently in 
reviving the ſanguinary laws; and whether 
they had a ſufficient provocation and in- 
ducement to put them in execution, de- 
pends altogether upon the circumſtances 
of thoſe times; and particularly, on the 
behaviour of the perſons who had rendered 
themſelves obnoxious. That the queen 


was in daily apprehenſion of being dif- 


turbed in her title, by the reformed party, 
is very apparent: and 'tis no leſs certain, 


that the perſecution, which followed was 


one of the expedients ſhe made uſe of to 
ſecure herſelf. It would be an endleſs la- 
bour to examine the particular behaviour 
of every perſon, that ſuffered upon this 
occaſion. I have already, in the laſt reign, 
given an account of the five reformed bi- 
ſhops that were brought to juſtice, and 
have omitted nothing material concerning 
chem. As to the reſt that underwent the 
ſame fate, I ſhall only take notice of them in 
general. Dr. Heylin (f) ſays: The martyrs, 
in all parts of the kingdom, amounted to 
the number of two hundred and ſeventy- 


© ſeven perſons, of all ſorts and ſexes. But 


© more particularly, there are ſaid to have 
« periſhed in thoſe flames, five biſhops, 


< twenty-one divines, eight gentlemen, 
© eighty-four artificers, one hundred huſ- 
© bandmen, ſervants, and labourers, twenty- 
« ſix wives, twenty widows, nine virgins, . 


< two boys, and two infants Father 
Parſons, who has taken a great deal of 
pains in looking into the particulars of this 


account, has ſaid ſo much concerning the 
number, opinions, and behaviour of theſe 


pretended martyrs, that any one, that will 
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bur give himſelf the trouble, to peruſe what 
he has publiſhed in relation to that affair, 
will be obliged to own, that a great abate- 
ment is to be made. He has made it ap- 
pear, that many of them died for treaſon; 
others maintained opinions inconſiſtent with 
the doctrine of the reformed church in 
England. Some were notoriouſly ſcandalous 
and wicked perſons; others diſtracted, and 
no better than enthuſiaſts. In a word, he 
has made it appear, that John Fox, the 
original compiler of thoſe records, has 
failed againſt truth, in a vaſt number of 


- particulars, and made himſelf ſuſpected in 


many more; in ſo much, that a learned 
Proteſtant divine ſays of him: Where 
John Fox produces records, he may be 
credited ; bur as to other relations, he 1s 
of very ſlender authority. However, the 
bloody reign of queen Mary is the nurſe's 
language to all Proteſtant children, and an 
article they are carefully inſtructed in from 
Not only thoſe that were 
active in that perſecution, but the whole 
catholick church is charged with thoſe 
proceedings. They were the proceedings 
of the legiſlative power of England; and 
that power alone is anſwerable, if any 
thing was done amiſs. I dare not preſume 
to call the ſupreme court of judicature to 
account. Thus much ] dare venture to ad- 
vance in their behalf : if perſecution upon 
account of conſcience is a doctrine to be al- 
lowed of; if the legiſlature judged it proper 
to revive the ancient laws in that caſe ; if ſe- 
veral biſhops, clergy, and others, were be- 
come delinquents, by diſobeying and deſert- 
ing the communion of that church in which 
they were baptized and educated; and, after 


being reconciled, relapſed again into the 


errors they had renounced : Where this 
was the caſe, could there ever be a greater 
provocation, or better grounds to pur ſuch 
laws in execution? All that ſeems par- 
ticular, in queen Mary's reign, was an 
exceſs in the manner, either in puniſhing 
too many, or may be now and then im- 
proper perſons. A miſmanagement thoſe 


only ſeem anſwerable for, who were im- 


mediately concerned to ſee the law exe- 
cuted ; biſhop Bonner is chiefly mentioned, 


ee 


_ 


** 


for having a hand in the rigorous execu- 
tions of this reign. I will not ſay how far 
zeal for religion, warmth of temper, or 
ſome other leſs commendable circumſtan- 
ces might induce him to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf upon the occaſion. There is neither 
prudence nor charity in prying too nearly 
into mens intentions. It may be ſaid in 
his behalf, that, London being the ſtage 
where moſt of the offenders were to make 
their appearance, tis a thing not to be 
wondered at, if we find the biſhop of that 
ſee more active, than any of the reſt, in 
ſeeing the laws executed: and it muſt be 
attributed to his being biſhop of London, 
(if it is true what Heylin (g) affirms) that 
he alone brought two hundred to the ſtake. 
As for other parts of the kingdom, great 
moderation was uſed. For in all the 
province of York, I find none brought 
* unto the ſtake, but George Marſh of 
© Cheſter, condemned thereto by biſhop 
© Cotes; and not much more to have been 
© done in the four Welſb dioceſes: in 
* which, beſides the burning of biſhop 
* Farrar at Caermarthen by biſhop Mor- 
gan, and of Rawlins and White at Car- 
Adi by biſhop Kitchin, no extraordinary 
* cruelty ſeems to have been acted. In the 
* dioceſes of Wells, Exeter, Peterborough, 
and Lincoln, altho' this laſt is the greateſt 
in the kingdom, I find mention but of 
© one a- piece, and two in Ely; and no 
more than three a-piece in Briſtol and 
* Saliſbury, In thoſe of Oxon, Gloceſter, 
* Worceſter, and Hereford none at all. 
And, indeed, the generality of che biſhops 
were perſons of great compaſſion, and no 
friends to perſecution : and if any cruelty 
was ſhewn, it was by ſome leading men ac 
court; and upon ſuch perſons as remark- 
ably miſbehaved themſelves in inſulting the 
religion then by law eſtabliſhed. What 
can be ſaid in their juſtification (if regard 
be had to the cauſe for which they ſuffer d) 
is not my preſent purpoſe to determine. 
() Tis certain, the reformers abroad had 
© bur a very indifferent opinion of their be- 
© haviour ; ſince the Lutherans called the 
© Engliſh, who ſuffered for religion, the 


devil 's martyrs. | | 


g) Helin, Hiſt. of the Reform, p. 226, | 


(+) Collier, Ecel. Hiſt. volz 2. B. 5. p. 405. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
Character of Queen MARv. 


HHO queen Mary's memory be o- 
dious to the vulgar and ignorant, 
who charge her perſonally with all thoſe 


ſeeming hardſhips the Reformers ſuffered 


under her reign: yet her very enemies, 
who have calmly, and without prejudice 
conſidered all particulars, have been ob- 
liged to confeſs, that ſhe was a princeſs in 


all reſpect 
which providence had placed her. As to 


her perſon, ſhe was neither handſome, nor 


remarkable for any corporal defect. Her 
features were not unlike thoſe of her fa- 


ther king Henry VIII. with an allay of 


ſofineſs becoming her ſex. As to the in- 
ward perfections of her mind, ſhe wanted 
nothing, that might recommend her either 
in a religious, or a politick capacity. (i) It 
< may be affirmed without panegyrick, 
« that the queen's private life was all along 
c ſtrict and unblemiſhed. It muſt be faid, 
that religion had the over-balance: the 
< other world was uppermoſt with her ; 
and ſhe valued her conſcience above her 
crown That ſhe was not of a vin- 
« diftive implacable ſpirit, may be inferr d 
from her pardoning moſt of the great 
© men in Northumberland's rebellion. () A 
« princeſs never ſufficiently ro be com- 
« mended of all men for her pious and re- 
« ligious demeanor, her commiſeration 
« towards the poor, and her magnificence, 
and liberality towards the nobility and 
churchmen. (/) She was a woman of a 
ſtri and ſevere life; who allowed her- 
ſelf few of thoſe diverſions belonging to 
courts: was conſtant at her devotions, &c. 
—— —- She much endeavoured to expiate, 
and reſtore the ſacrileges of the two laſt 
© reigns. (n) She hated to equivocate in 
< her own religion; and always was what 
« ſhe was, without diſſembling her judg- 
© ment, or practice, for fear, or flattery— 
© She had been a worthy princeſs, had as 
« little cruelty been done under her, as was 
© done by her.” In a word, ſhe ſtands 
clear from moſt of thoſe cenſures and a- 


ſperſions, which ſome of our foveraigns, 


s worthy of that high ſtation, in / 


both before and after her, could never 
wipe off, Her friends have no occaſion to 


puzzle their brains in making apologies for 


any unaccountable and myſterious actions 
of her reign. All was done openly, and 
by the direction of the legiſlative power: 
ſhe gave no ambiguous replies, when queſ- 
tioned about her religion: lay under no 
ſuſpicion of fomenting and encouraging 
rebels: amuſed not the neighbouring prin- 
ces with ſham-treaties of marriage. She 


aſſiſted not rebels abroad to riſe againſt 


their lawful ſoveraigns. She entercained 
not favourites in her court, to the riſquing 
of her honour and reputation. She had 
a due regard to religion, and made the 
church the principal object of her care; 
reſtoring to her all her rights, and pro- 
viding for her future ſecurity. She de- 


tained not church dignities in her hands 


for her own convenience ; nor made a prey 
of the revenues of the clergy, by lopping 
epiſcopal fees, and exchanging their ma- 


nors for others, which bore no proportion. 


Her whole ſtudy was to make ſatisfaction 
for the depredations and ſacrileges of the 
former reigns, and avert the indignation of 
Heaven, which ſtill threatens us upon that 
—. - | . 

Two things, in general, concurred to 
fix this noble princeſs in the beſt of reſo- 
lutions. Her father's impiety, and her 
mother's virtue. The exorbitancy of the 
one made vice deteſtable to her: the other 
was a continual inducement to all goodneſs. 
While her mother lived, ſhe was a ſharer 
indeed of her ſorrows: but at that time 
they did not ſo immediately affect her, as 
afterwards; when ſhe began to feel the 
whole weight of her father's reſentmenr. 
He that had born down ſo many powerful 
enemies before him, who were overcome 
either by his crafr, or cruelty, was baffled 
by a girl, who had nothing, but virtue, to 
make an oppoſition. Many attempts, of 
all kinds, were made to ſhake her con- 
ſtancy : but ſhe ſtill held out, but with all 
the duty and reſpect of a child to a parent, 


(i) Collier, Ecel. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 6. p 406: 
(4) Canbden, Introd. to the Annals of Q. Eliſabeth, 
P- 10. 


„ 


(1) Echard, p. 327. 
(1 Fuller, Ch, Hiſt, B. 8. p 42. 


as 
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as far as the caſe would allow of: and at 
laſt gained ſo much upon him, as to be 
admitted into the ſucceſſion, notwithſtand- 
ing the pretended ſpuriouſneſs of her birth: 
for which proceeding we cannot well ac- 


count, unleſs by believing, that the king 


was doubtful of his proceedings, and began 
to relent, and make ſome kind of ſatisfac- 
I need not 
mention, what trials queen Mary under- 
went, while ſhe was princeſs in Edward VI's 
reign. Several riſings happened: ſome upon 
a religious account, others in defence of 
property. The princeſs managed with 


caution upon all theſe occaſions : and not- 


withſtanding that ſeveral of her enemies 


were induſtrious to bring her in as a party, 
her prudent behaviour diſappointed them. 
All hands were ar work, to make her con- 
form to the new church, they were eſta- 
bliſhing. The king, the miniſtry, and the 
clergy attack'd her by turns; and, ſhe en- 
tertained them with proper replies. She 
endeavoured to make the k:ng ſenſible, that 
he had neither years, experience, nor as yet 
authority ſufficient to alter the religion of 
his anceſtors. She ſpoke ſtill more freely to 
the miniſtry ; and taxed them with deſtroy- 
ing her father's will, and breaking through 
ſeveral acts of parliament, whereby the re- 
ligion of her father and his anceſtors was 
confirmed. As for the biſhops and clergy, 

It 


who gave themſelves the trouble to vi 


her upon the ſame account, ſhe had little 
to ſay to them; only gave them to under- 
ſtand, that, a year or two before, they 
were of a different opinion, as to religion : 
and ſhe did not know, what new lights 
they had received fince, or by what autho- 
rity they preached up their innovations. 
In concluſion, ſhe ſignified both to the 
king and the reſt of them, that ſhe was at 


a a point as to her religion; and death was 


more welcome to her, than life upon the 
terms they propoſed. What uſage ſhe mer 
with, the remaining part of her brother's 
reign, is fully relared by our hiſtorians: 
who tell us, that ſhe was a priſoner ar 
large; removed from place to place as the 
miniſtry directed. Her old ſervants turned 
off and confined. Her chaplains impriſoned, 
and profecuted for ſaying maſs; tho' at the 


_empergr's interceſſion that liberty was al- 


lowed to her, and her family. Bur now 
recalled upon a pretence of ſome abuſes. 
Queen Mary's behaviour, after ſhe came 
to the crown, was anſwerable to her reli- 
ious, and promiſing education. Nothing 


was done in a hurry. After ſhe had diſ- 
charged thoſe from their confinement, 
who were impriſoned for recuſancy during 
her brother's reign, and cauſed all ſuch 
acts to be repealed, which were incon- 
ſiſtent with the ancient belief of the nation : 
ſhe gradually proceeded to the grand point 
of the ſupremacy ; which being got over, 
lefler matters were eaſily adjuſted, and the 
church reſtored to her rights, as far as cir- 
cumſtances would permit. Cardinal Pool 
was indemnifted by the queen's lerter, to 
exerciſe his legatine power: yet ſo, as to 
leave the ancient laws of præmunire in 
their full force. She generouſly gave up 
all the abbey- lands in poſſeſſion of the 
crown, as alſo the firſt- fruits, and impro- 
priations, which her father had ſeized, upon 
his defection from the ſee of Rome. It 
was in like manner propoſed in parlia- 
ment, that all lay-impropriations ſhould 
be reſtored to the church. But this was 
oppoſed both by the nobility and gentry; 
who were not only permitted to enjoy 
them, but alſo confirmed in the poſſeſſion 
of the abbey-lands. However, that the 
church might recover herſelf from the 
depredations of the two late reigns, and 
aſſume her ancient countenance ; an act 
of parliament paſſed, repealing, or ſupend- 
ing the ſtatute of Mortmain for the ſpace 
of twenty years; that ſuch, as were reli- 
giouſly diſpoſed, might have an opportu- 
nity of erecting pious foundations. The 
queen had already ſhewn her ſubjects a 
good example, by reſtoring what ſhe was 
poſſeſſed of. In purſuance whereof, Dr. 
Peckenham dean of St, Paul's was made 
abbor of Weſtminſter, and took poſſeſſion 
of it; having called together . fourteen 


- monks of his order: and Dr. Weſton dean 


of Weſtminſter, with the prebends, were 
otherwiſe provided for. The Black-friers, 
or Dominicans, were reſettled in Smith- 
field: the obſervant friers at Greenwich : 
the Bridgettins at Sion-houſe: the Carthu- 
ans at Sheen near Richmond. Alſo the 
Hoſpitallers, or Knights of Jeruſalem, had 
ſeveral parts of their lands reſtored to 
them, under their lord prior fir Fobn Tre/- 
ham; who dying immediately afrer, was 
ſucceeded by fir Richard Shelley, the laſt 
grand prior. 2 
In the laſt year of queen Mary's reign, 
a war happening between Spain and France, 
king Ph:hip's preſence being required in his 
own dominions, he was aſſiſted by ſome 
choice Engliſb regiments, at the remarkable 
| 6 ( victory 


33 % 
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victory he obrained over the French at 
St. Qyintin's. Ab out this time he was in- 
formed, that the French had laid a deſign 
to ſurprize Calais, and took care to give 
queen Mary and her miniſtry timely no- 
rice of it; offering, at the tame time to 


reinforce the garriſon by a detachment 


from his Spaniſh army. Bur this being 
either refuſed, or neglected, and no ſupply 
ſent from England; Calais, after ſix days 
that the French had lain before it, was 
given up to the duke of Guiſe; lord Went- 
worth the governor, and fifty more of the 
garriſon being made priſoners of war. This 
ſpor of ground was the laſt that remained 
on the continent of all the Engliſb con- 
queſts in France, We had been maſters of 
it above three hundred years, ever ſince 
Edward II's reign. Thus it was, that the 
glory of England expired with the old re- 
ligion; and the riches drawn from the 
abbey-lands, wich a deſign of making new 
conqueſts, could not maintain our ancient 
rights. All was conſumed, and diſperſed 
at home, and Calais thrown away as the 
laſt ſtake, by the treachery, as 'twas re- 
ported, of certain reformed Engliſh exiles ; 
who informed the French, how to become 
maſters of it. But to let this paſs only as 
a report: it certainly was in queen Eliſa- 
beth's. power to have recovered it again, 
had ſhe not ingloriouſly accepted of a ſum 
of money in lieu thereof; and, by making 
an alliance with France, to ſecure her title 
in England, quitted her claim entirely to 
ir. I cannor, upon the preſent occaſion, 

aſs over in ſilence a remarkable reflection 
made by an Engliſh gentleman, at the ſur- 
rendering of this rown. Being called upon 
from the walls, by a French officer, at 


their departure, and aſked by way of de- 
riſion, when they deſigned to viſit France 
again? The Engli/h gentleman replied : 
When your fins are greater than ours. 
Temporal ſucceſs, however, is no proof 
of a nation's being more in favour wirh 
the Almighty. In the language of the 
Scriptures it is often the contrary. Vet fo 
far the obſervation may be allowed : thar 
the loſs of temporal dominions, and the 
loſs of the true faich do often concur. 
Africa was overrun by the Yandals in 
puniſhment of ſeveral ſchiſms in their 
church, eſpecially that remarkable one 
occaſioned by the Donatifts. Aſia was 
gradually ſubdued by the Saracens and the 
Turks, accordingly as they advanced in 
cheir ſeparation from the univerſal church, 
I could mention ſeveral other parts of the 
world, which have been treated in the 
ſame manner for their diſobedience ; and 
bring down the reflection to families, and 
private perſons :; whoſe temporal misfor- 
runes and ruin have been the conſequence 
of deſerting the church of God. Bur I 
leave the reſt to every man's private con- 
ſideration: and conclude with obſerving, 
that when there was a fair proſpe& of 
ſettling England in the religion of their 
anceſtors, and the inhabitants were come 
within ſight of the land of promiſe ; pro- 
vidence interpoſed : and made them ſen- 
ſible, they were unfit for the bleſſing. For 
after a ſhort reign of five years, four months, 
and eleven days, queen Mary was cut off, 


November 17, 1558, aged 43, to make 


way for a ſucceſſor: who for a while was 


in ſuſpenſe ; but at laſt found it convenient 
to ſtrike in with the Reformers, for the 


more ſecurity of her title. 


ARTICLE VII. 


A Chronological Account of Occurrences. 


„ in counſel. 


1553 July 1 Ueen Mary proclaimed. 3 
5 7 4 7 Q 5 others condemned for rebellion. 
Auguſt Cardinal Poo! nominated legate for England. 
2 22 Jobn Dudley duke of Northumberland beheaded. 
' [Oober 1 [Queen Mary crowned. ee 
1554 January 14 | Gardiner propoſeth the match with Spar aſel. 
 |Fanuary 25 | News brought to to the queen of fir Thomas Myat's riſing. 
February 6 Sir Thomas Wyat defeated and taken. OE 
| February 12 Lady Jane beheaded. | 
— in |Sir Thomas Wyat beheaded. 


Fuly 14 Biſhop Scory renounceth the reformed doctrine. = 


King 


ing 
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1555 


1550 


1557 
1558 


July 19 


July 25 


September 


November 
November 22 
November 24 


November 30 


December 


February 
March 30 
October 16 
November 12 
March 1 
March 22 
November 


July 13 
April 24 
November 17 


November 18 


King Philip lands in England. 6 
Queen Mary married to king Philip. 
Thomas the old duke of Norfolk dies. 


Two lords ſent to conduct over cardinal Pool. 


Cardinal Pool takes ſhipping at Calais. 

Cardinal Pool's attaindre taken off. 

Cardinal Pool arrives at London. : 
Cardinal Pool abſolves the nation in full parliament. 
Monaſtick lands aſcertained to the poſſeſſors. 
Ancient laws againſt herericks revived. 

Charles V. reſigns Spain, &c. to his fon Philip. 
Biſhop Hooper burnt for hereſy. 

Biſhop Farrar burnt for hereſy. | 

The biſhops Latymer and Ridley burnt for hereſy. 
Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter dies. 

Cranmer archbiſhop of Canterbury burnt for hereſy. 
Cardinal Pool conſecrated archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Abbot Feckenham placed in Weſtminſter. 

Calais ſurrendered to the French. | 
Father Peto a Franciſcan nominated cardinal. 

Mary queen of Scots is married to the dauphin of France. 
Mary queen of England dies. 

Cardinal Pool dies. 
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PART III. 


Book II. : 


ART. I. Lives of Noblemen. 
ART. II. Lives of Cardinals. 
ART. III. Lives of Biſhops. 
ART. IV. Lives of Clergymen. 


ART. V. Lives of Regulars. 
ART, VI. Lives of Gentlemen. 
ART, VII. Lives of Women. 


ARTICLE I. 
Lives of Moblemen. 


ENRY STAFFORD, (a) 


of Edward Stajford, duke 
of Buckingham, beheaded in 
| Henry VIITs reign : and he, 


III. Henry the grandſon inherited part of 
the honours and eſtate of his family, which 
was much impaired (having formerly been 
the greateſt thatany Engliſb ſubject poſſeſs d 

by the calamities which befell his father an 

grandfather. He was a perſon of ſingu- 
lar natural parts, which he improved in 
both our univerſities; eſpecially in Cam- 


earl Stafford, the only ſon 


the ſon of Henry Stafford, 
duke of Buckingham, beheaded by Richard 


bridge : where his father had been a great 


benefactor. Moſt eſpecially he had made 
himſelf maſter of the Latin tongue; 
wherein he publiſhed ſeveral pieces both 
in verſe and proſe, which appear not at 
this day. As to his behaviour in regard 
of the times, he ſeems to have been car- 
ried away with the ſtream in Henry VIII's 
reign : but to have recovered himſelf again 
under queen Mary. He died in the year 
1558. His works extant are, 

1. De vera Differentia Regia & Eccle- 
fraftice Poteſtatis. A tranſlation from 
the Latin of Edward Fox, biſhop of He- 
reford. 80. 


— 


W 


(4) 4nth. Wood, Atben. Oxon, 


2. Two 
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2. Two Epiſtles of Era/mus: of the 
Brain-fick Madneſs of the Lutherans. A 


Tranſlation from the Latin. Lond. 8vo. 


1 


Henry Ratcliff (b), earl of Suſſex, ſon 
of Henry Ratcliff, earl of as 4 to whom 
he ſucceeded. in honour and eſtate. The 


family came originally from the Ratcl:fs5 
of Ratcliſf in Lancaſhire, a branch whereof 


were alſo the Ratcliffs earls of Dermwent- 
water, At the coronation of Ann Bullen 
he was made knight of the Bath, and the 
firſt of Edward VI. had a conſiderable com- 
mand in the army ſent againſt the Scots. 
He was amongſt the firſt, that appeared 
for queen Mary, when the houſe of Suf- 
Folk diſputed her title: for which ſervice 
he had f:veral honours beſtowed upon 
him, being made knight of the garter, 
and, in imitation of the grandees of Sparn, 
permitted to remain covered in the queen's 
preſence. He died in the year 1556, and 
had been twice married. His firſt wife was 
Eliſabeth daughter of Thomas Howard duke 
of Norfolk; by whom he had a ſon, who 
ſucceeded him in the honours of his fa- 
mily. His ſecond wife was Ann daughter 
of fir Philip Coltrop: by whom he had the 
unfortunate Egremont Ratcliff, who being 
concerned in the inſurrection under the 
earls of Northumberland and Weſtmorland, 
in the year 1569, made his eſcape ; and 
going over into Flanders was entertained 
by don John of Auſtria. He was after- 
wards beheaded by the Spaniards upon the 
pretence, that he was one of Walſingbam's 
ſpies, let out of the Tower of London 
with a deſign to aſſaſſinate don John, and 
execute ſome other villanies he was charg'd 
with. 


Charles Stourton (c), lord Stourton, be- 
ing tried and condemned at Weſtminſter 
for the murder of Mr. Hargil and his ſon, 
whom he cauſed to be buried in his own 
houſe in a hole fifteen feer deep, was con- 
veyed to Saliſbury, and there hang'd with 
four of his ſervants concerned in the fact. 


He ſuffered March 6, 1557. 


Francis Talbot d), earl of Shrewſbury, 
ſon of George Talbot. He diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf, after the example of his anceſtors 


in the wars againſt France, and Scotland. 
In queen Mary's reign he was very zealous 


for che Catholick intereſt, and was made 


preſident of the counſel. When things 
began to take another turn, the firſt of 
queen Eliſabeth, he ſpoke boldly in de- 
fence of the old religion, and was ſeconded 
by lord Montacur? His death happened 
the latter end of 1559: he left behind 
him a fon, George; who went all the 
lengths of queen E//abeth's reign : being 
ſometime keeper of Mary queen of Scots, 
as alſo lord high ſteward at the trial of 
Thomas Howard duke of Norfolk. 


William Paget (e), deſcended of an an- 
cient family an Borndeſert in Staffordſhire. 
Having acquired great fame by practiſing 


where he improved his intereſt ſo far, as 


to be made one of Henry VIII's executors. 


In the following reign of king Edward VI. 
he was created lord Paget ; and, by farm- 
ing ſeveral revenues of the crown, be- 
came maſter of immenſe treaſures, Upon 


a contrivance to make him obnox1ous z 
and his enemies, having an eye upon his 
riches, prevailed ſo far, as to have him 
committed: nor could he ſtave off the 
proſecution otherwiſe, than by dilgorging 
a great part of his ſubſtance. He wea- 
thered out the ſtorm with incredible 
firmneſs and alacrity. Edward VI. dying, 
he appeared early in defence of queen 
Mary, and, by joining with the earl of 
Arundel, was very inſtrumental in ſettling 
her on the throne. During her reign he 
was ſent ambaſſador to the emperor, then 
reſiding at Bruſſels, where they concerted 
matters relating to the reconciliation. of 
England to the Catholick faith, and the 
bringing over of cardinal Pool. At his 
return he was made privy ſeal. He died 
in the year 1564, leaving behind him (by. 
his wife, a daughter of Mr. Preſton of 
Lancaſhire) ſeveral children ; who diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by their zeal for the 
ancient religion of their country. His 
eldeſt ſon Henry dying, without iflue, Tho- 
mas the ſecond ſon ſucceeded : who hav- 
ing lived a long time in fear of the per- 


ham (chiefly upon account of the compal- 
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the law, this introduced him to court; 


the duke of Somerſet's diſgrace, there was 


nicious politicks of Leiceſter and Walfing- 
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ſion he Had for the circomſtances of Mary 


of Scots) found himſelf at laft obliged 
to leave the kingdom; which he did the 
27h of queen Eliſabeth; being attended 
in his exile by his brother Charles Paget; 
and they were both attainted in parliament 
the 29th of the faid geign. Thomas lord 
Paget died at Bruſſels the 32d of queen 
Eliſabeth: and left a fon, William, by his 


wife Nazaret, daughter of fir Henry 


Newton. 


Antbony Brown (f), ſon of fir Anthony 


Brown (one of Henry VIITs executors ; / 


who died the 3d of Edward VI. to whom 
he was maſter of the horſe) being a zealous 
maintainer of the old religion, was cre- 
ated lord viſcount Montacute the firſt year 


of queen Mary's reign, and afterwards 


employ'd upon ſeveral honourable occa- 


fions ; eſpecially when the queen and par- 
liament ſent him to Rome, to tender their 
ſubmiſſion upon account of the ſchiſm; 
and at the ſame time to ſue for a re- 
conciliation: in which commiſſion the 
biſhop of Ely was joined with him. 
Lord Montacute's abilities were equally 
for the field and for the cabinet: as it ap- 
peared by the bravery that he ſhewed 
at the battle of St. Qaintin's; where he 
was one, that commanded the Engliſb in 
that ſervice. Among the temporal lords, 
that oppoſed the reformation the firſt of 
queen Eliſabeth, none ſpoke with more 
freedom, than this noble lord. And yer 
he behaved himſelf ſo prudently after- 


wards, as never to be out of favour with 


her. For ſhe made uſe of him upon 


ſeveral occaſions both civil and military ; 
as ſhe did of feveral other Catholicks : 
till ſuch times, as the politicians that were 
about her, upon a pretence, that they were 
in the intereſt of Spain, made her more 
cautious in employing them: though it is 
well known, that the body of Catholicks 
ſtood firm to her, excepting a few ſol- 
diers of fortune, who ſought their bread 
abroad. 


Jobn Dudley (g), fon of Edmand Dud- 
ley, whom king Henry VIII. cauſed to be 
to death. However, John was not 
only received into favour by the faid 


king, but honoured with the title of lord | 


viſcount Lie; and in his laſt will made 
one of his executors. In the beginning of 


| victory as lieutenant general. 


a. 


| 


| 


Edward VI's reign, viz. Feb. 17, 1547, he 
was created earl of Warwick, and made 
lord chamberlain. As for his qualifica- 
tions, they were far above the comman : 
which appeared by his diſtinguiſhing him- 
ſelf both at the counſel board and in the 
field ; his life affording us eminent in- 
ſtances in both kinds. When Edward 
Seymour, duke of Somerſet, commanded 
the army at Mausleborough fight in Au- 
guſt 1547, lord Lie had a ſhare in the 
Afterwards 
he was chief commander againſt the Nor- 
g rebels under Kelt; upon which occa- 
ſion both his courage and conduct met 
wich univerſal applauſe. For theſe, and 
other ſervices, he was created duke of 
Northumberland October 11, 1551. His 
ambition being now fir'd by ſucceſs, and 
the addition of ſo many honours, what he 
had further to do, was to remove all thoſe 
out of the way, who were like to ob- 
ſtruct his projects. The lord Thomas 
Seymour, one of the King's uncles, was 
already taken off; and it was thought 
Dudley was inſtrumental in ſetting the 
two brothers at variance. He had now 
only the duke of Somerſet upon his hands: 
whom by degrees he brought under diſ- 
grace, and followed the advantage, till 


| his head alſo was laid upon the block 


January 22, 1552. His next ſtratagem 
was to raiſe himſelf and family ſtill 
higher upon the ruins of theſe favourites. 
To effect this, he forms a deſign of de- 
ſtroying the ſettlement of the crown, made 
by king Henry VIII. whereby Mary and 
Eliſabeth were to ſucceed upon a failure 
of iſſue in Edward VI. This he con- 
trived in favour of Jane Gray of the 
houſe of Suffolęè, whom his youngeſt ſon 
Guilford Dudley had lately married.” Tis 
plain, what the duke's view was in al- 
tering the ſettlement ; and ſeveral others 
concurred with him. Some to diſap- 
point the Scots, who had an undoubted 
right after thoſe mentioned in Henry VIII's 
ſettlement; others, as Cranmer, Sc. upon 
a view of carrying on the reformation ; 
which had always been hugely promoted 
by the houſe of Syfolk. As to the king 
himſelf, who now lay ill of his laſt 
fickneſs, he was eaſily prevailed upon- 
to yield to any thing, that ſeemed to en- 
courage the new doctrine, Theſe matters 
being accompliſhed, and Edward VI. dying 
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ſoon after, lady Jane was proclaimed queen 
by the duke of Northumberland and his 
jerents. But princeſs Mary being ſup- 
ed by a ſtronger intereſt, he was oblig'd 
; and being arreſted at Cam- 


s idge by the earl of Arundel Fuly 25, 


1553, he was conducted to the Tower of 


London, and beheaded Auguſt 22. Moſt of 
his confederates became objects of the 
queen's clemency, till, ſome of them giv- 
ing new occaſion, ſhe was obliged to ſe- 


cure herſelf by ſeveral inſtances of juſtice, 


which brought both lord Gazilford Dudley 
and lady Jane to their fatal end. As to 
the duke of Northumberland himſelf, it 
had been an unpardonable omiſſion both 
in politicks and juſtice, not to have pu- 


niſhed his ambition: and, indeed, he did 
not look upon himſelf as a proper object 
of the queen's mercy. He would not fo 


much as put his peers to the trouble of 
a trial, but very frankly confeſſed to his 
indictment; He appeared fo penitent at 
his death, and expreſſed himſelf with ſuch 
a ſenſe of his condition, that poſterity 
has been very much edify'd by his be- 
haviour. (%) Among other things, he 
< cautions the people againſt novelties in 
religion ; and charges his death upon 
being miſled by falſe teachers. That 


book, but did not know how to ſhur it. 
He exhorts them therefore to return 
to the old Catholick faith: that ſince 
this new teaching was entertained, God 
had withdrawn his grace, given up the 
nation, and puniſh'd them with tumults 
and rebellions ; with plagues and famine, 
not to mention other calamities. He, 
therefore, continued to exhort them to 
pay their duty to the government, and 
recover themſelves to the ancient belief : 
that the confuſions in Germany were a 
diſmal inſtance of the danger in quit- 
ting the true religion. That the Ca- 
tholick church was an article of our 
creed. That this declaration was vo- 
luntary and unſuggeſted, and, that it 
was formerly his inward belief, he ap- 
< peals to the biſhop of WVorceſter. This 
great and unfortunate ſtateſman left four 
ſons; John, Ambroſe, Robert, and Guilford, 
whom I may, upon occaſion, make men- 
tion of hereafter. | 


theſe ſeditious preachers had opened the 


8 


» 


William Herbert (i), a great favourite 
of king Henry VIII. who made him one 
of his executors. In the next reign of 
Eatvard VI. he was advanced to ſeveral 
high poſts and dignities. He was maſter 
of the horſe, knight of the garter, lord 
prefident of the marſhes of Wales, and at 
laſt, anno 1551, created earl of Pembroke. 
Upon queen Mary's acceſſion to the 
crown, he was amongſt the firſt that ap- 
peared in defence of her title; and no 
leſs zealous for re-eſtabliſhing the religion 
of his anceſtors. He ſhewed his courage 
abroad ar the battle of Sr. Qintin's where 
he commanded the Engliſh forces, and 
was always employed ro ſuppreſs any 
inſurrection at home. He was twice mar- 
ried. By one of his wives (who was Ann 
daughter of Thomas lord Parr of Kendal, 
and fiſter ro Catharine Parr, the ſixth 
wife of Henry VIII.) he had Henry who 
ſacceeded him, and fir Edward Herbert of 
Pcol-caſile, anceſtor to the Herberts mar- 
queſſes of Pois. 


Henry Fitz- Alan (, the laſt earl 
of Arundel of that name and family 
which had enjoy'd the title for ſeveral 
ages. He ſucceeded his father William 
Fitz- Alan the 35th of Henry VIII. by 
whom he was nominated one of his ex- 
ecutors, but not permitted to act by the 
prevailing party; who excluded him from 
the counſel, and at laſt ordered him to 
the Tower: where he was cohfined, till 
Seymour and the reſt had brought their 
matters to bear. Otherwiſe the earl's 
averſion to any new ſchemes of religion, 


and the great power he had with the 


people, might have obſtructed the court 
projects. After the deceaſe of Edward VI. 
he zealouſly aſſerted queen Mary's cauſe, 
and engaged many of the nobility to ſtand 
by her. He raiſed forces, and, taking lord 
Paget along with him, went directly over 
to her, while her intereſt was yet very 
low. Afterwards he ſeized John Dudley 
duke of Northumberland, who had taken 
the field in defence of lady Fane. This 
worthy nobleman, after having made a 
conſiderable figure in the reigns of Hen- 


| ry VIII. Edward VI. and queen Mary, 


was no leſs regarded by queen Eliſabeth ; 


| who careſſed him ſo much in the beginning 
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of her time, that he had conceived, I, poſal of a match between Afary queen 
don't know what, hopes of marrying her; | of Scots and the duke of Norfeltè, he was 
and very much impaired his eſtate by | not only pleated with it, but privately 
an expenſive way of living, all upon her | encouraged it. For which, and ſome o- 
account. But it ſoon appeared ſhe had | ther matters, wherein he appeared too 
another deſign in her head. She only made | open in the Catholick intereſt, he was 
a hand of his greatneſs and popularity, in | committed ro the Tower the 14th of 
order to eſtabliſh herſelf on the throne. | queen Eliſabeth; and died the 22d of the 
For as ſhe knew, he was no friend to | faid reign, leaving his eſtate to two 
the Reformers, the only way to hinder | daughters: one married to Thomas duke 
him from practiſing any thing againſt | of Norfo/#, whoſe ſon Philip enjoy'd the 
her, or their intereſt, was to amuſe him | title of earl of Arundel, annexed locally to 
with the thoughts of making a royal | the caſtle of that name, the other mar- 
_ purchaſe ; and throwing before him a bait, | ried to 70hn lord Lumley. 

which he knew not how to refuſe. Ac- | 
cordingly, the contrivance had its effect. Francis Haſtings (1), earl of Huntingdon. 
The hopes of enjoying the queen made | His father was George, his mother Ann 
him neglect the publick cauſe ; eſpecially | daughter to Henry duke of Buckingham. 
the intereſt he had in the houſe of lords: | He conformed to the times in Edward 
which had it been improved, and fol- VIs reign; by whom he was made 
lowed according to his inclinations, it is | knight of the garter. In the ſame reign 
thought, none of thoſe ſtatutes had ever | he commanded an army againſt the French 
paſſed, which eſtabliſhed the reformation. | between Boulogne and Calais. In queen 
Thus the earl met with a double diſ- | Mary's reign he was amongſt the firſt 
appointment; firſt in not marrying the | that eſpouſed the intereſt of that princeſs, 
queen, and again in having ruined the | and was no leſs zealous for re-eſtabliſhing. 
cauſe of religion by his indolence and di- | the old religion. He was at that time 
latorineſs, at that juncture, when it called | lord lieutenant of Leiceſterſhire, and left 
for the greateſt application. To work | nothing undone to keep the people in 
off this regrer, he went abroad the third | awe, and ſecure thoſe parts for queen 
year of queen Eliſabeth's reign: and, hav- | Mary. Particularly upon the inſurrection 
ing ſpent ſome time in the wars in Hun- | of the duke of Suffolk he raiſed a body of 
gary, returned about 1569 : and, to his | men, took him priſoner, and brought him 

reat grief, found the old religion under | to the Tower. It does not appear how 
all the diſcouragements imaginable, and | he behaved after queen Eliſabeth came to 
new ſtatutes preparing, to bridle the pro- | the crown, dying in the year 1560. 
feſſors. When there was a kind of pro- | 
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ARTICLE II. 
Lives of Cardinals. 


of George duke of Clarence younger bro- 


Richard Pool, born at Stowerton-caſtle | ther to king Edward IV. Baccatellus, the 
in Staffordſhire in March 1500. He was | wricer of his life, ſays: He learned his 
doubly allied to the royal family; his fa- | rudiments among the Carthu/ians at about 
ther being firſt couſin to king Henry VII. ſeven miles diſtance from London: but Mr. 
and his mother being Margaret daughter | Wood, who ſeems better informed, tells us, 


Eginald Pool (m), the fourth ſon of fir 
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4 4 5 | | \ : a ; | 
it was among the Carine/Fes or White-fri- 


ers in the ſuburbs of Oxford : and that he 
afterwards was entered in Magdalen col- 
lege, where he was admitted B.A. in the 


year 1515, When he was about nineteen 


years of age, he was ſent to Padua, the 
king allowing him an annual penſion of 
500 crowns: and being at the ſame time 
a canon of Salisbury and dean of Exeter, 
all together, with his patrimonial addi- 
tion, afforded him a plentiful and honour- 
able ſubſiſtence. He was provided with 
the beſt tutors, while he was at Padua, 
viz. William Latymer and Thomas Lupſet, 


two learned Engliſhmen, and Longolius a 


Fleming. He had at the ſame time an 
opportunity of improving himſelf by the 
converſation of ſeveral great men of the 
age, eſpecially of Peter Bembus, with 
whom he contracted a. fingular friend- 
ſhip. After about five years ſpent in this 
univerſity, he was recalled home; having 


firſt viſited Rome, Florence, and ſome other 


famous cities of Italy. After his return 
into England he ſeldom appeared at 
court; books and a retired life being his 
chief delight : ro which purpoſe he. had 
an apartment among the Carthuſians, and 
ſometimes in Dr. Collet s new foundation at 


St. Paul's in London. This method he fol- 


lowed about two years: till, ſeeing a ſtorm 


gathering upon account of the divorce, he 


thought it prudent to withdraw, and ac- 
cordingly went over to Paris. But he was 
not able to avoid the troubles, he ſo 


much apprehended. Parties were forming 
for and againſt. the diverce in that uni- 


verſity; and king Henry, not doubting but 
but his kinſman Pool would do him what 
ſervice he could upon the occaſion, wrote 
to him to that purpoſe, deſiring he would 
be an aſſiſtant to his agents. () At firſt 
© he endeavoured to excuſe himſelf, as 
© not having much acquaintance either 
with the Pariſian doctors, or the nature 
of the controverſy ; but at laſt, he. loſt 
the king's favour at Paris, for refuſing 
© to ſubſcribe to the divorce with the 
© reſt of the French univerſities.” But this 


A axS * 


was not known by king Henry immediately; 


for ſome time he endeayoured to conceal 
himſelf in a ſtate of neutrality : and, 


having ſpent about a year in Paris, re- 


turned into England, where he obſerved 


the ſame ceconomy as to his way of life, as 


* 


; 


he had done formerly. But it was not 
long before another attempt was made 
both by the king, and ſeveral of the no- 
bility, to induce him to declare himſelf in 
favour of his majeſty's pretenſions, his in- 
tereſt being thought very material, as well 
on account of his birth, as for the fame of 
his virtue and learning. And to encourage 
him, he had the choice of the two 
biſhopricks of Wincbeſter and York offered 
him. But ſtill, by one way or other, he 


put them off with delays. Some of his 


relations, very much apprehending the 
conſequences of his {tiff behaviour, urged 
him vehemently to comply with the 
king's pleaſure, otherwiſe his majeſty 
might perhaps ſhew his reſentment againſt 
the whole family. Being attacked in this 
manner on all ſides, he at laſt yielded to 
give them a ſatisfactory anſwer in a very 
little time. Care was taken to acquaint 
his majeſty with it; who took the firſt 


opportunity to diſcourſe his couſin upon 


the ſubject. Bur he, contrary to the king's 
expectation, declared his opinion to him 
very frankly; that the cauſe, he had un- 
dertaken, was unjuſt: and if he proceeded, 


it would in the concluſion tarniſh his hi- 


therto glorious reign. This ſo provoked 
the king, that laying his hand upon his 


dagger he threatened to ſtab him: and, 


as he owned himſelf afterwards, had ef- 
fectually done it, had not his paſſion 
cooled in the attempt. However, the 
quarrel was ſeemingly made up: and Mr. 
Pool was permitted to go abroad, and 
was ſupported by his uſual. allowance. 
Mr. Echard pretends, that he remained in 
England till the convocation fat, wherein 
the king was declared to be head of the 
church, But this ſeems to be an invi- 
dious reflection, and not conformable to 
the ſtory of his life: though he might 
ſit in the convocation without conſenting 
to their determination. He took up his 
reſidence firſt at Avignon, where he re- 
mained not full a year, the air not agree- 


ing with his conſtitution. Thence he went 


to Padua: where he renewed his ac- 
quaintance with ſeveral perſons eminent 
for learning, eſpecially with Peter Bembus. 
It was at this time that Ludouicus Bac- 


catellus (the writer of his life) became 


his ſecretary, or amanuenſis, and continued 
with him many years after, both abroad 


* TS” 
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and in England. While he remained at 
Padua, he now and then viſited the city 
of Venice; where he became acquainted 
with Aloyſius Priolo, a noble Venetian, 
who became his companion, and aſſiſtant 
in all the tranſactions of his life; and re- 
maining with him, till his death, was 
made his executor. While he ſojourned 
in the univerſity of Padua, news came 
over from England: that king Henry VIII. 
had renounced the ſupremacy of the bi- 
ſhop of Rome. And his majeſty ſent an 
expreſs, to recall his couſin Pool: which 
he refuſing to comply with, was ftripp'd 
of all his preferments, and eccleſiaſtical 
revenues in England. But it was not 
long, before thoſe, that were better 
judges of merit, made good all his loſſes; 
and beſtowed more honours upon him, 
than his humility was willing to accept 
of. 

Some time after, pope Paul III. being 
determined to call a general council, had 
ſummoned to Rome ſeveral learned men, 
to conſult about that affair: and Mr. Pool, 
having a great character given him by 


Peter Bembus, and others, that were ac- | 


quainted with his abilities, was invited 
among the reſt. And that he might be 
better qualified to . 7 2 uiſh himſelf, he 
was efired to accept of a cardinal's har. 
But he refuſed it; alledging, that it would 
exaſperate the king of England; and, per- 
haps, bring his friends and family into a 
great deal of trouble. His reaſons pre- 
vailed for a while. But his holineſs would 
| Have no denial. So he was created cardi- 
nal, May 22, 1536. Soon after he was 
attainted of high treaſon by the parliament 
of England, and 50000 crowns offered as 
a reward for thoſe, that would bring him 
to the king, either alive, or dead. The 

pe, in the mean time, ſent him legate 
into France and Flanders, that he might be 
near England, in caſe any thing happened 
towards making up the breach. For both 
the emperor and the king of France were 
labopring hard for that purpoſe, and were 
in hopes of effecting it. The cardinal had 
not been long at the French court, before 
a requeſt came from +. r to have 
him delivered up to king Henry: and tho 
the moſt Chriſtian king would not tarniſh 
his rep̃utation by ſo baſe an action; yet he 
could not hinder the attempts of private 
_ perſons, who, as it was reported, lay in 
wait, either to ſeize, or aſſaſſinate him. 


This obliged his eminence to remove to 


— 


Cambray; from, thence he proceeded ra 
Liege, where he remained about fix months. 
While he remained there, king Henry made 
an offer of 4000 foot to the ſtates of Flan- 
ders, to be maintained at his charge, upon 
condition they would apprehend and de- 
liver up the cardinal : who, afterwards be- 


ing recalled to Rome, was again ſent legate 


into France and Spain. Upon his return 
into Italy, he lived, for ſome time, privately 
at Viterbio, having conſtantly a guard to 
attend him, upon account of the daily 
threats ſent from England. All this while 
the pope made made uſe of him in matters 
of the higheſt importance; and his pen 
was employed in drawing up all the pub- 
lick anſwers, he gave to the ſeveral princes 
of Europe; eſpecially the exceptions, made 
againſt the articles of the interim, were of 
his forming. He was alſo one of the 
three cardinals, that firſt modelled the ſit- 


ing of the council of Trent; ſo great an 


opinion had the ſee of Rome of his zeal 
and capacity. | 

Upon the deceaſe of pope Paul III. the 
cardinals went upon a new election; and it 
was the general opinion, that cardinal Pool 
would be the perſon. The Imperiali/ts 
and Spaniards, who joined, and made one 
faction, were entirely for him, under the 
direction of Alexander Farneſe, the late 
pope's nephew. The French oppoſed him, 
as being one vifibly in the emperor's in- 
rereſt ; and, as it uſually happens upon 
ſuch occafions, nothing was omitted, that 


might depreciate that party. They did 


not forget to mention, and exaggerate the 
emperor's barbarity in plundering Rome: 
that the holy ſee ought to reſent that treat- 
ment upon all his favourites; much leſs 
would it be proper, to place in St. Peter's 
chair an avow'd favourite, who very pro- 
bably would take all opportunities to di- 


ſtreſs the ſacred college, and cramp them 


in their power, in favour of the authors 
of his promotion. Beſides theſe politick 


conſiderations, ſeyeral perſonal exceptions 


were produced againſt him, vi. that he 
was ambitious, and had laboured under- 
hand to arriye at the dignity : that he was 
too complaiſant to, if not a favourer of the 
Lutherans, having neglected to proſecute 
them, when he was legate at Viterbio: that 
he was familiar with Tremelius, and had 
preferred Antonius Flaminius, one a pro- 
eſſed Lutheran, the other ſuſpected : that 
he had diſcovered himſelf not to be very 


orthodox in the council of Trent, upon 
the 
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the article of juſtification. _ Again; ſome- 


thing was whiſpered about in relation to 
bis marals, particularly that he had a na- 


tural daughter, whom he provided for in 


Rome. But there was no occaſion of tak- 


ing much pains to wipe off theſe aſperſions, 
which were thought ro be ſuggeſted by 
cardinal Caraſſa, formerly his friend, but 
now become his adverſary, and rival for 
the papal dignity, Great numbers were 
prepared to maintain cardinal Pool's in- 
nocence. It was made appear, that he 
was fo clear in point of ambition, that he 
was not only paſſive, as to his being elect- 
ed, but that he was averſe to it: that no 
tokens of ſatisfaction appeared in his coun- 
tenance, or actions, when it was told him, 
he had a ſuperiority during the conſults of 
the conclave, not even when the cardinals 
were within two voices of being unanimous 
in his favour; and farther, that none of 
his domeſticks had expreſſed any pleaſure, 
or concern for their maſter's promotion: 
that in regard of the two factions Jinperia- 
liſts and French; he had, indeed, many 
perſonal obligations to the emperor; but as 
to the real welfare of both nations, he was 
entirely diſintereſted, as the tenor of his 
life, when he was employed to do them 


ſervice, was a ſufficient proof: that tho 
his method of treating with the Lutherans 
was not according to every one's taſte, 


whom nothing could pleaſe but fire and 
faggot; yet he was never wanting to his 
duty in that reſpect, and endeavoured to 
reclaim them by a method no leſs effectual, 
and much more evangelical. That his 
doctrine concerning juſtification did anſwer 
for itſelf, in the works he had publiſhed : 


that the pretended natural child, he was 


charged with, was the daughter of an 


_ Engliſh gentlewoman left deſtitute by the 


death of her parents, and whom his charity 
had provided for, by placing her in a con- 
vent. Theſe difficulties being removed, 


the conclave proceeded in their election, 


and the majority appeared fo conſiderable 
for cardinal Pool, that there ſeemed to 
be nothing wanting, but the formality of 


counting the voices, and ſome of the car- 


dinals, according to cuſtom, went to ſalute 
him upon his preſumed title. This com- 
pliment was paid to him in the night-time: 
and cardinal Pool receiving it with remark- 
able calmneſs and indifference; and telling 


them, he loved not the works of darkneſs, 
and hoped the choice would not be made 


before morning: this expreſſion ſo ſur- 


priſed his friends, that had laboured for 
him in the conclave, that they thought he 
undervalued their friendſhip, while ſome 
of them aſcribed ic ro ſtupidity, and want 
of ſpirit, Wherefore returning to the con- 
ſult, they dropp'd him all on a ſudden, 
and choſe cardinal de Monte: who took 
the name of Julius III. This election 
happened in the year 1549. Pope Julius 
being ſenſible, that his promotion was en- 
tirely owing to cardinal Poo/'s humility, 
embraced him with tears, when he came, 
with the reſt of the ſacred college, to pa 
the ceremony, of ſalutation; and was pl 
juſt, as immediately to order cardinal Ca- 
rafa to. alk him pardon, for being an 
abetter of thoſe calumnies, ſome had en- 
deavoured to aſperſe him with. | 
In the mean time cardinal Pool, who 
was always deſirous of living in retire- 
ment, was contriving how to withdraw 
himſelf from buſineſs, To this purpoſe, 
he made choice of a Benedictin monaſtery 
(of which order he was protector) at Mogun- 
Zum in the territories of Verona; where he 
for the moſt part reſided, till the deceaſe 
of Edward VI. tho, much againſt his in- 
clinations, he was often obliged to attend 
at Rome; the preſent pope having as entire 
a reſpect for his perſon, as he had an opi- 
nion of his abilities. It was ſoon perceived 
after Edward VI's death, that queen Mary 
deſigned to make up the breach with the 
ſee of Rome; and cardinal Pool was nomi- 
nated legate to bring it about, as ſoon as 
matters were prepared for his reception. 
In order to this, it was thought neceſſary 
by Gardiner, and the reſt of the counſel, 
that the queen ſhould ſtrengthen her in- 
tereſt by a ſuitable marriage. Her incli- 
nations ſeemed to be for one of the houſe 
of York, This put her upon enquiring, 
whether cardinal Poo/ might not obtain a 
diſpenſation from his orders; he being as 
yer only deacon. Courtney alſo, earl of 
Devonſhire, as allied to the crown, had 
ſome proſpect of being conſidered. But 
Gardiner, now lord chancellor, with ſe- 
yeral others, had formed another project; 
which was to treat with the emperor 
Charles V. in favour of his ſon Philip; 
and they produced ſuch reaſons, that both 
the queen, and the majority of the counſel 
readily went into it; and the emperor on 


his part approved of the propoſal. Cardinal 


Poo! was then upon ſome affairs in Ger- 
many; and his imperial majeſty being 
apprehenſive, left his going over into 

| England 


* 
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England might put a ſtop to the rreaty, | 


gave orders, that he ſhould not move ll 


farther notice. And the orders were re- 


peated, when the cardinal was at Diling. 
This ſecond prohibition gave his eminence 
a great deal of uneaſineſs; and obliged him 
to make his complaints to his holineſs; 
and alledge, that it was not only an affront 
to the holy ſee, but might prove the ruin 
of the Catholick intereſt in England, where 


they were at a ſtand, how to proceed, till 


he came over. But the emperor was re- 


ſolved, he ſhould nor ſee England, before 


the match berween the queen and his ſon 
Philip was concluded. And no ſooner, was 
ic agreed upon, bur he was permitted to 
Jeave Diling; and from thence he went to 
Bruſſels: yet with this proviſo, that he 
ſhould not paſs over into England, till 
Philip was arrived there, and the marriage 
conſummated. Cardinal Pools ſtay at Bruſ- 
ſels gave him an opportunity of. bringing 
the commiſſion to an iſſue, he had ſome 
time been employed in, of making peace 
between the emperor and king of France. 


He took a journey to Paris, carrying with 


him the emperor's laſt propoſals. The 
French king was ſo charmed with his beha- 
viour, but above all with his ſincerity, and 
diſintereſted diſpoſitions in regard of con- 
rending powers, that he heartily repented, 
he had oppoſed him in the election for the 


papacy. All the court and ſubjects of- 


France had the ſame opinion of him, 
which they expreſſed upon all occaſions; 
eſpecially at his leaving Parzsto return to 
Bruſſels; they ſcattered branches of trees 


and flowers, in the ſtreets of every town 


and village through which he paſſed; look- 


ing upon him as a common father to na- 


tions in diſtreſs; and crying out with loud 


acclamations: Here comes the peace- 
maker; Here comes the good cardinal. 
After his return into Flanders, he reſided 
for ſome time in a monaſtery near Bruſſels, 
waiting the emperor's pleaſure, and thar 


matters were adjuſted in England for his 
reception. Accordingly king Philip and 


queen; Mary were married at Wincheſter, 


Fuly 25, 1554, and a bill taking off the 


cardinal's attaindre paſſed in parliament, 


November 22, and two days after, Novem- 
ber 24, he arrived in London. The man- 


ner of his reception, and ceremony of re- 
conciling the nation, with the univerſal 
joy of the people upon that occaſion, hav- 


ing been fully deſcribed before, I will pro- | 


* 


ceed to give an account of the remaining 
part of his life. | f 

The grand affair of the nation's recon- 
ciliation being completed, the cardinal be- 
gan to apply himſelf to thoſe things, which 
more immediately concerned him. And 
being firſt ordained prieſt, and ſoon after 
conſecrated archbiſhop of Canterbury, he 
propoſed two things in regard of his own 
conduct. One was, not to return to Rome, 
that he might not be under a diſſipation 
by publick buſineſs: the other was, to 
reſide in his dioceſe. To procure the firſt, 
he fent his chaplain Thomas Godwell to 
Rome with a requeſt, that his holineſs 
would not require him to be preſent at the 
conſults and congregations of the ſacred 


college, where above all others he had 


uſually been called to aſſiſt. The other 
point the queen would by no means allow 
of; his preſence at court being abſolute- 
ly neceſſary. Soon after, there happened 
a great miſunderſtanding between pope 
Paul IV. and the crown of Spain: and 
cardinal Pool, being deſired by the queen to 
uſe his endeavours for an accommodation, 
ſent his ſecretary Henry Pinning to Rome, 
to that purpoſe. His holineſs reſented 
this ſo much, that, as he had recalled his 


other legates out of all the Spaniſh domi- 


nions; ſo he ſent an order ſuſpending car- 


dinal Pool's legatine power: which he be- 


ſtowed, or deſigned to beſtow, upon father 
Peyto, an Engliſh Franciſcan frier, whom 


he created a cardinal, and recommended 


to the queen for the ſee of Saliſbury. This 
pope had formerly been a great enemy to 
cardinal Pool; and, when he was cardinal 
Caraffa, was ſuppoſed to be the perſon, 
that ſuggeſted thoſe calumnies, I mention- 


ed above: and now that he took him to 


be in the intereſt of Spain, he had a pre- 
rence of ſhewing a farther reſentment, 
Pope Paul was naturally of a warm tem- 
per: which he diſcovered upon the pre- 
ſent occaſion; and often ſpoke very diſ- 
obligingly of cardinal Pool, tho' with no 


conſiſtency of character. One while he 


was bent upon renewing ſome of the old 
calumnies againſt him ; eſpecially whac 
related to ſuſpected doctrine : then chang- 


ing the order of his attack, he ſent the 


queen word, that he was an uſeful perſon, 


and his preſence at Rome was neceſſary. 


Again, he was not pleaſed, or at leaſt 
ſeemed not to be, with what the cardinal 


had done. in England, concerning the 


diſpoſal 
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diſpoſal of abbey-lands. His holineſs had 


lately obliged the Spaniards, by a ſpecial! 


bull, to reſtore ſeveral eccleſiaſtical reve- 


nues, they had ſeized. And if Pietro 
Soa ve gives a true account of the mat- 
ter, he expected the ſame to be done in 
England ; and threatened the queen's am- 


baſſadors, charging them to tell their miſ- 


treſs, that it was a ſacrilege to detain the 
goods and lands of the church; and not 
in his power to confirm the alienation. 
It is not unlikely that the pope might, 
when he was exaſperated, expreſs himſelf 
in this manner: but when he became more 


calm, he was of another opinion; and 


did himſelf make a decree in favour of 


the alienations. He alſo reſtored cardinal 


Pool to his legatine power, the queen re- 


monſtrating the neceſſity there was of em- 


ploying a perſon of his abilities and integrity. 


The remainder of his life was ſpent in 
reſtoring the diſcipline of the church, 
where there had been nothing, but con- 


fuſion: eſpecially during the laſt reign of 
Edward VI. when the ancient canons 


were neglected ; and either no new ones 


made, for the direction of the clergy; or 
of ſuch as were daily ſhifting, as the ſpi- 


'rit of the reformation ſuggeſted. Now 


the method obſerved with the eccleſiaſtical 
order appears to be this: As the circum- 
ſtances of perſons were different; ſo they 
were treated after a different manner. 
Upon Edward VI's deceaſe, we find ſeve- 
ral forts of biſhops. Some, who refuſed 
ro comply: as Bonner, Gardiner, Tunſtal, 
Heath, Sc. Others there were, that com- 

ly'd in his reign, viz. Kitchin, King, 
Thirlby, Purefoy, Buckley, Chambers, &c, 
Some had taken wives, others remained un- 
married: ſome had been conſecrated accord- 
ing to the old ordinal, others according to 
the new. Some had been aſſumed to the 
dignity from among the ſecular clergy, 
others from a religious order. The caſe 
was the ſame with thoſe of the inferior 
clergy, and religious. When they all were 
called upon, to give an account of their 
reſpective circumſtances; thoſe, that had 
never comply'd in the late reign, were 
immediately reinſtated: others, that had 
comply'd, were admitted, or rejected, ac- 


cordingly as they were found qualified 
as to orders, and other requiſites. When 


they appeared to have been ordained by 
the new ordinal, they were not allowed 
to exerciſe their functions, till all defici- 


ences were ſupply'd. The biſhops, that 


belonged to any religious order, and had 
taken wives, though they recanted, were 


not permitted to enjoy their ſees. Of 
which ſort were Buſh, Bird, Sc. In 
fine, all the inferior eccleſiaſticks, both 
clergy and religious, were not permitted 
to practiſe the duties of the ſacerdotal 


character, unleſs they alſo parted with 


their wives. Here Mr. Collier (o) labours 
under ſeveral very unpardonable miſtakes, 
concerning the diſcipline of the church 


about theſe times. He pretends that none 


of the married clergy in this reign were 
obliged to part with their wives, unleſs 
they were of ſome religious order: that, 
very probably, the ſecular clergy in England 
bad made no vow of a ſingle life for ſome 
time before the reformation : and that, at 
leaſt of late, they had been . ordained, 
withour making that vow. He draws 
the firſt of theſe inferences from the na- 
ture and tendency of the interrogatories 
put to the parties by cardinal Pools or- 
ders, viz. Whether they had been religi- 


' ous? Of what order? And in what mo- 


naſtery ? But theſe interrogatories: might 
be put to them upon ſeveral other ac- 
counts: and namely; that becoming ac- 
quainted with their circumſtances, they 
might know, how to compel them, to 
comply with the duties of their profeſ- 
ſion. As to the other inferences; it is a 
wonder, from whence he derives his 
intelligence, The general practice of the 
church, immediately before the reforma- 
tion, is manifeſtly; againſt him: which is 


confirmed by the ſtatute of Henry, VIIL 
ſix articles. One whereof enforceth the 
celibacy of the clergy in ſuch ſtrong terms, 


that there it is affirmed to be a part of 
the divine law. Indeed, as to the clergy 
of Edward VT's reign, what Mr. Collier 
obſerves may be partly, true. Thoſe, that 
were ordained according to the new or- 


dinal, very likely made not that vow: 
but as for others, both cuſtom and the 


laws obliged them to celibac p.. 
To leave this digreſſion, and return to 
the laſt part of the cardinal's life, which 


was intirely all of a piece from his child- 


ö (e,) Collier, vol. 2. R 5. p- 366. | 
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hood till he made his exit; that is, in- 


* 


— 


- 
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nocent, regular, and inſtructive: he was at 
laſt ſeized with a quartane ague, which 
even in his better days ſeemed only to 
retire, in order to return with greater force: 
ſo that nature was no longer able to — 2 
port itſelf againſt ſo many violent attac 

W herefore, finding that he was approaching 
towards his end, he called for his worthy 
friend Aloyſius Priolo ; with whom he had 
contracted an intimacy from the year 
1532: and who had been a ſharer with him, 
as well in his ſufferings, as in the advan- 
tages of his life, from that time. He 
apointed this noble Venetian his ſole ex- 
ecutor, and heir to all his effects, except- 
ing the legacies that were mentioned in 
his will. But as he had always attended 
the cardinal upon no other view, than 
friendſhip; ſo he gave a convincing proof 
of his diſintereſted temper, by refuſing to 
accept of any thing, that belonged to him, 
beſides two books, viz. his Breviary and 
Diurnal. The remainder this generous 
executor beſtowed upon the poor, and ap- 
plied to ſuch uſes as he thought his de- 
ceaſed friend would have -been moſtly 


-pleafed wich. The day before he died, 


” 


— 


he expired on the 18th, about four in the 


* 


. 


* 
- 


e ſent for Thomas Godwell biſhop of St. 
Aſapb; from whoſe hands he received the 
ſacrament of extreme unction: and being 
told, that the queen was dead on the 
17th of November ſome few hours before 
day, he ſaid; the fame day would put a 
re to both their lives : and accordingly 


morning, there being only fixteen hours 
between the time of their deaths. He 
was 58 years of age and fix months when 


he died, and had held the ſee of Canterbury 


two years and almoſt eight months, vi. 
from March 22, 1555, till November 18, 


1558. His body was carried to Canter- 


bury the latter end of December follow- 
ing, and buried in the cathedral in the 
chapel of Sr. Thomas the martyr. 

The world has not been much divided 
in the character of this noble prelate and 
ſtateſman. For though he had ſome ad- 
verfaries; he never had any enemy, but 
one; who in many reſpects was an ene- 
my to all mankind. He was not only an 
ornament to the church, of which he 
was 4 member; but to the nation, where 


he was born; and the age, wherein he 


lived. He poſſeſſed all the excellences, 
that commonly make perſons valuable, 


in the C 


either to God, or men: a noble birth, 
ſtrict virtue, and an univerſal knowledge 
of affairs, both civil and eccleſiaſtical. As 
to his perſon, he was ſome what below the 
middle ſize; ſlender, and lean; but well 
1 His eyes were gray, his 

air of a flaxen colour, with an open and 
ſerene countenance. He was rather health- 
ful, than ſtrong, being often ſubject to 
take cold, which affected his arms, and one 
of his eyes. He had a craving appetite, 
which he did nor indulge ; bur fed very 
* and though commonly he ſat 

own to two meals a day, a very ſlender 


ſupper fatisfied him. He always kept a 


being naturally courteous and hoſpitable. 
As to himſelf, a ſmall thing would conenc 
him : neither was he curious in his diſhes, 
or any great admirer of rarities. He en- 


tertanied a great number of ſervants : but 
required very little attendance ; un- 


leſs upon publick occaſions, when cuſtom 
and decency demanded it. He was both 
liberal, and a notable economiſt; conſtantly 
making choice of good managers for his 
domeſticks. As he advanced in his for- 
tune, he increaſed his ex pences: yet ſo as 
to obſerve a due proportion. He never 


parted with a ſervant (unleſs for ſome 


crime) without a large bounty, and a 
hearty recommendation. Upon all pub- 
lick occaſions his entertainments were 
aint becoming the dignity both of 

is birth and ſtation. His behaviour in 
regard of converſation was the reverſe to 
that of a great many haughty ſtateſmen ; 
inſomuch, that ſome found fault with 


him, for an exceſs of modeſty, more be- 


coming a cloyſter, than a palace. He 
could never be diſcovered, ſo much as in- 
directly, to petition for any preferment for 
himſelf: an inſtance whereof was the 


juſt claim he had to the earldom of War- 


wick; which he ſo entirely neglected, as 
never to mention it. The legatine pow- 


er, which, at that juncture in England, 


might have been the ſource of immenſe 
riches, was to: him rather a charge. He 
beſtowed all the places in his gift gratis: 
and when a conſideration could not be 
refuſed, without prejudice to another per- 


ſon's right, there was always ſome abate- 


ment ; and the poor were commonly ſharers 
ition. Upon all theſe occa- 
fions, the rules, he obſerved himſelf, were 


| preſcribed to his ſervants. They were 


noc 


plentiful table, after the Engliſh ſaſhion; 


re 


king 
ſame crime, they were only ſentenced to 


— 
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not permitted to receive premiums, nor to 
defraud mankind under the plauſible pre- 
tence of perquiſites. 

To do juſtice to his character, we are 
to enter a little farther into it, by con- 
ſidering more diſtinctly the inward ac- 
compliſhments of his mind, He had read 
much: and all the beſt maxims, both of 

oliticks and religion, being radicated in 
s were become familiar to him from his 
youth. He was a ſtranger to paſſion and 
reſentment. Every body had acceſs to him, 
and were heard with pleaſure. His diſ- 
courſe was very ornamental, attended with 
noble fimilies and pertinent alluſions. 
Sometimes, indeed, there was a ſting in 
his words: but he took care to ſay nothing, 
chat was ſhocking, or unbecoming his 
character. He was open, and free in the 
controverſies of life: which made him 


eſteemed, even by thoſe, that oppoſed 


him. When he was affronted, he ſtudied 


to oblige; and gave frequent inſtances, 


that he had no inclination to revenge. 


Three perſons, that attempted his life 
at Viterbio, were generouſly pardoned by 
him without any puniſhment: and when 


two Engliſbmen, ſuppoſed to be ſet on by 
e VIII. — convicted of the 


labour a few months at the gallies. 


When any of his ſervants deſerved cor- 


rection, he took them not to taſk, till 
ſeveral days after; that they might be 
ſenſible, paſſion could have no place in 
the chaſtiſement. No calamities whether 


publick or private ſeemed to affect him 


very much. The divine will and per- 
miſſion were the rule, he governed him- 


ſelf by, on ſuch occaſions. When the 


news was brought to him, that his mo- 
ther and eldeſt brother were beheaded, 
he retited for a while into his cloſet: 
but came out again without any ſeem- 
ing concern · He only ſaid ; he had al- 
ways a great opinion of his mother's vir- 
tue; Which now he was confirmed in; 
fince ſhe was become a martyr. It would 
be too tedious to give an account of his 
conduct in regard of the private duties of 
religion, which by an art, almoſt peculiar 
to himſelf, were never omitted in the 
greateſt hurry of buſineſs. In fine all, 
that can be ſaid farther in his regard, may 


r 


gw £4 1 ES 


| be concluded in that obſervation made 


by the writer of his life: That it was a 
topick of merit and ſelf-commendacion 
among the great men of that age, if 
they could ſay, they had ſeen, or con- 
vers d with cardinal Pool. I believe, this 
account, I have given of cardinal Poof's 
life, will not be much criticiz'd u 

by thoſe, that are no friends to his reli- 
gion: which, in ſubſtance, is the ſame 
with the character, Mr. Collier gives of 


him in the words following : © (p) He 


« was a very exemplary perſon: nothing 
could be more regular, and better 
* guarded, than his conduct. — He de- 
« clined the opportunity of enriching him- 
« ſelf by his legatine character, and would 
neither accept preſents, nor ſuffer his 
* ſervants to receive any. —— Tis plain, 
© he was governed by motives of con- 
* ſcience. Had money or ambition ſway'd 
him, he would certainly have comply'd 
with the meaſures in the two late reigns: 
© had he then fallen in heartily with the 
court, no one could have opened a fairer 
« proſpe&t to wealth and greatneſs, than 
© himſelf,” Cardinal Pools works are, 
1. Pro Unitate Ecclefiaſtica, ad Henri- 
cum VIII. fol. SI 


2. Unitatis Eccleſiaſticæ Defenſo. L. 4. 


Argent. fol. 1555. Ingolſt. 8yo. 1587. 

3. Speech 5 the 3 1 
C 

4. Oratio coram Imperatore, cum Scbo- 
liis Athanafii. 4to. 1554. 

5. Letter to Pope Julius III. touching 
the Reſtitution of Abbey Lands, Novem. 
ber 30, 1554. LE 

6. Oratio in materia de Pace. Venet. 
4to. 1558, | 

7. Reformatio Angliæ ex Decretis Regi- 
naidi Poli. Rom. 4to. 1556. 1562. Lovan, 
8vo. 1569. | COLD 

8. De Cmeilio,L, I. Rom. 4to. 1562. Lovan. 
fol. i567. See Labee in Conc. Trident. 

9. De Baptiſmo Conſtantini Imperatoris. 
Rom. 1562. Lovan. 1569. 

10. De Summi Pontificis Officio, & Po- 


teſtate. Publiſhed by Henry Joliff. Lovan. 


8vo. 1569. 3 
11. Trattatus de Fuſtiſici one. Lovan. 
4t0. 1509. | 


6 3 | 
12. The. Sixth Seſſion of the Council of 
Trent concerning Fuſtification: with St. 


— eee eee eee ee ee een een een en ene 


( Collier, Ecel. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 5. Pp. 496. | 


Auguftin's 
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from C:cero's Works. 


Diſpenſations, &c. during the time of his 
reforming the Church in England in queen | 
Mary's Reign. 4 vol. fol. Preſerved in the 

Engliſh College at Doway. MSS. | 


St. Cyprian, and St. Læ, concerning Faſt- 
ing, Alms, and Prayer. 
MS. 


tmperfeftum. MS. 


bros. Opus imperfectum. MS, 
imperfectum. MS. 


Sc. reviſed and publiſh'd by him. 1554, 
1555. 8 


ter: of a conſiderable family at Cheſter- 
ron in Warwickſhire, He became a Fran- 
ciſcan frier, and was educated among 
thoſe of his order in Oxford. Queen | 
Catharine wife to king Henry VIII. hav- | tacked Peyto, though abſent; and was vi- 

ing a great opinion of him upon account 
of his primitive behaviour, for ſome. 
time made uſe of him for her confeſſor. 
He .diſtinguiſh'd himſelf in the contro- 
verſy about the divorce; and appeared ſo 
very zealous, that we ſcarce ever read of 
ſo much courage. and boldneſs as he 
ſhewed' upon the occaſion : charging the 
king and his counſel with injuſtice and 


flattery to their faces. (7) For, a cer- 


c 
c 
« 
c 
c 
c 
8 
c 
c 
. 


Auguſtin's Treatiſe of Faith and 4 
Works. 
Juſtification. 


Publiſhed with the Treatiſe of 
13. Collections, and various Readings 


14. A Collection of Diſpatches, Letters, 


15. Sermons of St. Chryſoftom, St. Baſil, 


A Tranſlation. 


16. Epiſtole varie. MS. 
17. Volumen de Modo Concionandi. Opus 


18. Libellus de Natal: Chriſti Die. MS. 


19. Comment. in varios Scrip. Sacr. Li- 


20. Catechiſmus de Paſſione Chriſti, Opus 


— 


21. The Sarum Miſſal, Breviary, Ritual, 


William Peyto (9), by ſome called Pe- 


tain time, preaching at Greenwich upon 
the two and twentieth chapter of the 
third book of Kings; viz. the laſt part 
of the ſtory of Acbab; ſaying: where 
the dogs licked the blood of Naboth, even 
there ſhall the dogs lick thy blood alſo, O 
king, he there ſpoke withal of the lying 
prophers, who abuſed the king, &c. 
Jam, quoth he, that Micheas, - whom 
thou wilt Bate: becauſe I muſt tell thee 
truly, that this marriage is unlawful: | 


3 


c 
c 

c 

c 

0 

c 

5 

© tions, upon hope of their own worldly 
c 

bo 

a 

0 

= 

c 

« 


be daily abuſed by flatterers. 


And I know, I ſhall ea? the bread of 


* affition, and drink the water of ſorrow. 


But becauſe our Lord hath put it into 


my mouth, I muſt ſpeak it. And 


when he had ſtrongly inveighed againſt 


the king's ſecond marriage, to diſſuade 
him from it; he alſo ſaid : There are 
many other preachers, yea, too many, 
© who preach and perſwade rhee other- 


wiſe, feeding thy folly and frail affec- 


promotion : and by that means they be- 
tray thy foul, thy honour, and poſte- 
rity, to obtain far benefices, to become 
rich abbots, and get epiſcopal juriſdic- 
tion, and other eccleſiaſtical dignities. 


Theſe, I ſay, are the four hundred pro- 


pbets, who, by the ſpirit of lying, ſeek 
© to deceive thee: But take good heed, 
© leſt you be ſeduced, and you find Achab's 
* puniſhment ; which was to have his blood 
© lick'd up of the dogs. It is one of the 
« greateſt miſeries in princes, ſaid he, to 
(s) Here 
ſome of our hiſtorians have reported, that 
father Peytos words, concerning Achab, 
were litterally fulfilled, when, king Hen- 


rys coffin burſting, the dogs licked up the 


corruption, that ifſued from his corps. 


The next Sunday being the 8th of May, 


1533, Dr. Curwin mounting the pulpit at- 


gorouſly reply'd to, upon the ſpot, by 
father E//ow, one of the fame order, as I 
have given an account in another place. 
Father Peyto cut-liv'd the ſtorm, and faw 
the promiſing days of queen Mary. He 


was afterwards nominated cardinal, June 


13, 1557. by pope Paul III. as alſo biſhop 
of Salisbury on the deceaſe of John Sal- 
cot, alias Capon. There was alſo a de- 
ſign, or at leaſt a ſhew of ſending him 
over legate into England, in the place of 
cardinal Pool, But this was 'vigorouſly 


oppoſed by queen Mary, and with ſuc- 


ceſs; ſo that father Peyto moved no farther 
than France; where he died in April 1558, 
leaving behind him the beſt of characters, 
as to his religious behaviour ; though he 


was not thought to be equal to thoſe 


great preferments he enjoy d, if learning, 
politicks, and ſuch like qualifications were 
to be conſidered. 


8 


Jain Stow, Chron. Cambd. Brit. Athen. Oxon. Godwin, &c. 
% Burnet, Abridgment of the Hiſtory of the Reform. p. 


— — 


(r ) Fohn Stow, Chron, p. 543 
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ARTICLE III. 
Lives of Biſhops, 


Ohn White (t), brother to fir Fohn | & fzliciorem utroq; judicavi, qui nec- 
White lord mayor of London, was born | © dum natus eff, And ſpeaking of queen 
at Farnbam in Surrey; and, after a good | Mary, her high parentage, her bounti- 
foundation at Wincbeſter ſchool, was ſent | © ful diſpoſition, her great gravity, her 
to New college 'in Oxford ; where he be- | © rare devotion (praying ſo much, as he 
came fellow anno 1527. The firſt pre- | affirmed, that her knees were hard with 


ferment we meet with, after he left the | © kneeling) her juſtice and clemency in 


univerſity, was the maſterſhip of Vin- © reſtoring noble houſes to her own private 
chefter ſchool : where he behaved himſelf | © loſs and hindrance, and laſtly, her 
ſo well, as to be choſen warden. When | © grievous and patient death: he fell in- 
the miniſtry under king Edward VI. were | © to ſuch an unfeigned weeping, that for 
modelling a new church, Mr. White could | © a long ſpace he could not ſpeak. Then 
not be perſuaded, to come into their mea- | © recovering himſelf, he faid : She had 
ſures ; but he ſtrenuouſly oppoſed them | left a fiſter to ſucceed her, a lady of great 
to the utmoſt of his intereſt and capa- | worth alſo, whom they were now bound 
city: and, as Mr. Strype (u) gives an ac- | © to obey, For, ſays he, melior eft canis 
count, was at laſt deprived of his warden- | vivus leone mortuo; and I hope, ſhe 
ſhip, and committed priſoner to the | © will reign well, and proſperouſly over 
Tower ; where he appears to have lain, us. But I muſt fay ſtill with my text: 
till a change of affairs under queen Mary : | * Laudavi mortuos, potiùs qudm viventes : 
who preferred him to the ſee of Lin- for certain it is: Maria optimam partem 
coln upon the deprivation of Jobn Taylor. | elegit. After wards queen Eliſabeth, tak- 


SW h aa aan nm. aA M M 


He had the temporalities delivered to | ing juſt indignation, did partly for his 


him May 2, 1554. Biſhop Gardiner's | © ſermon, and partly for that he was a 
death made way for his farther advance- | © zealous man for the Catholick cauſe, 
ment to the ſee of Wincheſter, the tem- | © and an enemy to the reformers of re- 
poralities whereof were conferred upon © ligion, commit him to cuſtody” He 
him May 30, 1557: yet fo, as to allow | was deprived of his epiſcopal ſee in June 
1000 J. a year to cardinal Pool, towards | 1559, and, having been under confine- 
the ſupporting of his dignity. When | ment for ſome time, was at laſt permit- 
queen Mary died, he was appointed to | ted to be a kind of priſoner at large, 

reach her funeral ſermon; which he | with his ſiſter at Southwamborough in 
performed December 18, 1558. though not | Hampſhire : where he died Fanuary 11, 
without giving great offence : the parti- | 1560, and was buried in the cathedral 
culars whereof are given by the Oxford | at Wincbeſter. Biſhop M bite was (to com- 


Hiſtorian in the following words: (x) His priſe his character in a few words) an 
fame, and actions did well anſwer his | univerſal ſcholar, and a prelate of pri- 


name: and ſo did all men fay, how | mitive behaviour; well ſkilled in the 
© contrary ſoever to him in religion. Only | claſſicks, a good poet, eloquent preacher, 
« for one black ſermon, that he made, he | and a ſolid divine. His works are, 
gave offence : yet for the colour it may | 1. Diacofio-martyrion, i. e. Ducentorum 
© be ſaid, he kept decorum : becauſe ir | / irorum Teſtimonia de Veritate Corporis & 
© was a funeral ſermon of a great queen | Sanguinis Chriſti in Euchariſtia: ante tri- 
© by birth and marriage: I mean queen | enmum adverſus Petrum Martyrem ex pro- 
Mary. The offence taken againſt him | eſo conſeriptum; | ſed nunc primum in 
© was this: His text was out of Eccleſ iv. 2. | lucem editum. In Latin Verle. Lond, 4to. 
* Laudavi mortuos magis, quam wviventes, 1553. | | 
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2. Epiſtola Petro Martyri : in defence 
of Dr. Richard Smith, 
3. Liber Epigrammatum. 

4. Carmina in Matrimonium Philippi Re- 
gis cum Maria Regina Anglia. 
A Sermon preached at the Funeral 
of Queen Mary, December 18, 1558. 


Richard Sampſon (y); educated in Tri- 
nity-ball in Cambridge: where he im- 


4 himſelf in all forts of academical | / 


carning, but efpecially in the canon law. 
He was ſucceſſively favoured with feveral 
conſiderable ſpiricualicies, viz. treaſurer of 
Sarum, dean of Litchfield, dean of St. 
Pauls, and dean of Vindſor; which were 
beſtowed upon him in recompence for the 
ains he took in promoting the divorce. 
he king employed him abroad in that 
affair: during which time, he took the 
degree of LL. D. in ſome foreign univer- 
fity ; and was afterwards incorporated in 
Cambridge. At length he was promoted to 
the fee of Chicheſter, anno 1536; from 
_ thence tranſlated to Litchfield, March 16, 
1543. Tho' a court life had made him 
very complaiſant in ſubmitting to the times; 
yet he was not willing to go all the lengths, 
For being accuſed of relieving thoſe, that 
were ſufferers for denying the king's ſu- 
premacy, he was ſent to the Tower, anno 
1539. In Edward VT's reign he far quiet 
for a while. But when he perceived, that 
the miniſtry were diſpoſed, not only to in- 
troduce new ceremonies into the church, 
but to deſtroy the creed of their anceſtors, 
he refuſed ro concur with them, and was 
deprived of his epiſcopal ſee, and of the 
preſidentſhip of Wales. When queen Mary 
came to the crown, he was reſtored to his 
ſee of Litchfield : and died at his ſeat at 
Eccleſal, September 25, 1554. His works 
are, 
1. A Book in defence of the King's Su- 
premacy. Anſwered by Cochlæus a German 


divine. 


Romans, and the Epiſtles to the Corinthians. 
Lond. 1539, 1588. 


ames Turberville (x): ſon of John Tur- 
berville of Bere in Dorſetſhire, and of Mrs. 


Carew ; both of ancient and worthy fami- | 


lies. He had his education firſt in Min- 
cheſter ſchool : and, being ſent to new col- 
lege in Oxford, was admitted fellow in the 
year 1514. Afterwards, viz. March 8, 
1520, he was choſen ſcribe, or publick 
regiſtrary of the univerſity. He parted 
with his fellowſhip, anno 1529, and was 
honoured with ſome eccleſiaſtical dignity. 
He took the degree of D. D. in ſome other 
univerſity: and was incorporated in Ox- 
ord in 1532. It does not appear, how he 
carried himſelf in regard of the controver- 
ſies of the times: but we may ſuppoſe, he 
was no great friend to the projects of the 
miniſtry in Edward VI's reign, from his 
promotion under queen Mary; by whom 
he was advanced to the ſee of Exeter, in 
the place of John Harman, alias Voyſey de- 
ceaſed: and was conſecrated September 8, 


| when refuſing to ſubſcribe to the ſupre- 
| macy, and other articles enjoined by queen 
| Elijabeth, he was deprived ; and became a 
| priſoner at large. He was alive in 1562: 
But the time of his death is not taken 


notice of. He had a good character with 
thoſe of his own party, and the reformers 


2. Notes upon the Pſalms, Epiſtle to the | 


commended him for his moderation, 


Cuthbert Scot (a) was D. D. of Cam- 
Bridge, and maſter of Chriſt college; in- 
corporated in Oxford, anno 1554: and 

made a prebendary of Vork. On the 

death of George Cotes biſhop of Cheſter, 


kept till the firſt of queen Eliſabeth: 
| when, refuſing to ſubmit to the oath of 
fo remacy, he was deprived; and for a 
| while confined in the Fleet priſon: from 
| whence, either being diſcharged, or mak- 
ing his eſcape, he retired to Lovain, and 
there finiſhed his days. He was a prelate 
of learning and ſpirit: as it appeared by 
the ſpeech he made in parliament the firit 
of queen Eliſabeth. | " 


Robert Sylveſter (b), born in the north 
of England, In 1541, he was made a 
prebendary of York; and, Fanuary 31, 


alſo ſuffragan biſhop of Hull, and died in 
the beginning of queeh Mary's reign, 


3 


Gd — 


(3) Godwin, de Preſul. Anl. Athen. Oxen. Burnet, | of the Biſhops of Exeter. Holingshed, vol. 3. p. 1039. 


Hiſt. of the Reform. vol. 1. B. 3. | 
(=) Godwin, de Preſul. Amzl. Athen. Oxon. Pat, iſt 
and zd of Philip and Mary. John Vowel, in the Catalogue 


(4) Athen. Oxon. Fuller, Collier, Sc. 
65. Athen. Oxon, © | 


Thomas 


1555. He enjoyed that dignity till 1559: 


he was promoted to that ſee; which he 


1549, archdeacon of Nottingham. He was 
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Thomas Thirlby (c), D. D. of Cambridge. 4 Cuthbert Tunſtal (e): born at Hatchford, 
Upon the diſſolution of monaſteries, VWeſt- in that part of Yorkſhire called Richmond. 
minſter being erected into an epiſcopal ſee, | /irre, about the year 1476. His mother's 
Dr. Thirlby was conſecrated the firſt bi- | name was faid to be Commers, and a report 
ſhop, December 19, 1540: as he was alſo | went of his being only a natural child. He 
the laſt; the revenues alloted out of the | was firſt ſent to Oxford; where he was 4 
abbey- lands not being ſufficient to maintain | ſtudent, anno 1491: but left it with many 
the dignity. It appears, that he was very | others, upon account of the plague; and 
complying in both the reigns of Henry VIII. | purſued his ſtudies in Cambridge. Aﬀeer- 
and Edward VI. and went ſo far in the | wards he went abroad; and ſettled in the 
latter, as to be one of the compilers of the univerſity of Padua, at that time the moſt 
Common Prayer: and accepted alſo of | noted place in Europe for all ſorts of litera- 
the ſee of Norwich. However, he was | ture. Here, as tis ſuppoſed, he was cre- 
far from being hearty in the cauſe : and | ated LL. D. and, returning into England, 
his defection from the religion of his an- | quickly diſcovered himſelf to be capable of 
ceſtors not being the effect of his judgment, | the greateſt preferments. He was accord- 
bur of human infirmity, he was eaſily re- | ingly conſidered, and juſtice done to his 
conciled upon queen Mary's acceſſion to | merits: being ſucceſſively archdeacon of 
the crown: who made him biſhop of Ely; | Cheſter, prebendary of Vork, and vicar- 
and employed him both at home, and a- | general to Dr. Varham archbiſhop of Can- 
broad in matters of the higheſt concern. | ferbury. Aﬀterwards he was made maſter 
That he acted now by principle, and not | of the rolls, keeper of the ſeals, and em- 
from a motive of intereft, appeared by his | ployed abroad in matters of che higheſt 
behaviour the firſt of queen Eliſabeth; | concern. In the month of June 1521, 
when he was committed priſoner to the | he was made dean of Saliſbury; and not 
Tower, for refuſing to comply with her | long after biſhop of London: to which ſee 
injunctions. He was afterwards removed | he was conſecrated October 19, 1522. Two 
to Lambeth-houſe : where he was under the | years after, he was joined in commiſſion 
inſpection of the archbiſhop, and had the | with fir Richard Wingfield knighs of the 
ſatisfaction of converſing daily with biſhop |} garter, and chancellor of the dutchy of 
Tunſtal, and ſecretary Boxal, his fellow | Lancaſter, upon an ambaſly into Spain. 
priſoners. He remained in this honour- When the controverſy about the divorce 
able confinement till his death, which | was ſer on foot, he was appointed to be 
happened Auguſt 26, 1570; and was | one of queen Catharine's advocates at the 
buried in the middle of the chancel of | trial ; but was politically kept abroad, the 
Lambeth pariſh-church, near the body of | court party being apprehenſive, that a per- 
biſhop Tunſtal. fon of his great learning and authority 
| : would be unſerviceable to his majeſty's cauſe. 

Richard Thornton (d), or Thorndon : a | However, he had drawn up his reaſons 
Benedictin monk of Chriſt- church in Can- | againſt the divorce, which he ordered to 
terbury; educated in Canterbury college in | be read at the trial; charging his proxy, 
Oxford, of which he was warden, about | when the point came to be debated in par- 
1528. He was in great eſteem for his | liament, to give a negative. Bur neither 
profound knowledge in divinity; in which | the one, nor the other were complied 
faculty he proceeded doctor, Ofober 10, | with. Notwithſtanding this oppoſition, he 
1531. He was carried away with the | not only {till kept his place in the king's 
ſtream in the reigns of Henry VIII. and | favour ; but was raiſed higher: being tranſ- 
Edward VI. but recovered himſelf under | lated from London to Durham, in the year 
queen Mary, and appeared very forward | 1530. When the deſign was x ry. of caſt- 
in proſecuting the reformers. Cardinal | ing off the pope's juriſdiction, he ſtruggled 
Pool made him ſuffragan biſhop of Dover. | hard to baffle the attempt: and if he after- 
He died in the year 1557. | wards complied, he was rather dragg'd into 


— 


1 
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Pitts, de illuft. Ang!. Script. Athen. Oxon. Widliam Har-, 
riſon, Deſcrip. of the Iſland of Great Britain, B. 1. ch. 24. 


8 (c) Gedwin of E gi Biſhops. Stow, Bora el | ( e) Bale, cent. 9. num. 34. Eraſmus in Epift. Dr. 
Ze 
Brian Twyne, Apohg. Autig Univ. Oxon. lib. 3. ſect. 202. 


| ( 4) Fobn Fox, Acts and Monuments, at the year 1552. 
Ather.. ( xon. ; 


it, 
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it, than willing or conſenting. He agreed 


with Warham, Fiſher, and others, to 
compliment the king with a kind of 
conditional head/hip over the church; 
the form whereof was drawn up in 
theſe words: Ecclefe & cleri Angli- 
cani ſingularem protectorem, & unicum, & 
fſupremum dominum; et, quantum per Chri- 
ſti legem licet, etiam ſupremum caput ipſius 
majeſtatem recognoſcimus. This was ſub- 
ſcribed to February 11, '1530. But it did 
not come up to the hight of the king's 
demands; who infifted upon an abſolute 
ſupremacy. Afterwards, when the title 
of head of the church came to be debated 
in the convocation at Vr, and biſhop 
Tunſtal preſiding upon the vacancy of that 
ſee, he ſtill ſtood up for the reſtriction, 
guantum per Chriſti legem licet : but at laſt, 
apprehending the dreadful effects of the 
præmunire, which all the clergy were in- 
volved in, he ſubſcribed to the new title, 
the king was pleaſed to take upon himſelf. 
This was the only blot in biſhop Tunſtal's 
life: who, however, recovered himſelf in 
the next reign of king Edward VI. when 
he not only refuſed to ſubſcribe to the new 
ſcheme of religion, the miniſtry was erect- 
ing: but ſincerely lamented his ſlaviſh 
condeſcenſion in the article of the ſupre- 
macy. Wherefore, being committed to 
the Tower, he was kept priſoner there all 
Edward VI reign: yet he managed his 
cauſe ſo well, that they were not able to 
deprive him of his ſee, till the year 1552. 
The duke of Northumberland, whoſe eye 
for a long time had been upon the large 
revenues of Durham, cauſed him to be 
impeached in parliament. But not being 
able to touch him that way, he at laſt got 
him deprived by a ſpecial commiſſion : the 
legality whereof was very much queſtion'd. 
However, that powerful miniſter obtained 


his end; and was inveſted with moſt of 


the lands belonging to Durham : which 
ſoon after was confirmed to him by act of 


parliament. How Tunſtal was deprived | 


of his biſhoprick, ſays Mr. Burner (/, 
© I cannot underſtand. It was for miſ- 
« prifion of treaſon, and done by ſecular 
men: for Cranmer refuſed to meddle 
* with it. I have ſeen a commiſſion given 
by queen Mary to ſome delegates to 
examine it: in which it is ſaid: that the 
* ſentence was given only by laymen; and 


the Tower, was brought to his trial: in 
© which he had neither counſel aſſigned 
© him, nor convenient time given to clear 
* himſelf: and that, after diverſe proteſta- 
tions, notwithſtanding his appeal, they 
* had deprived him of his biſhoprick. 
Mr. Burnet ſeems here to be at a loſs con- 
cerning the legality of biſhop Turſtal's de- 
privation: but why he ſhould be fo, in a 
reign, where no regard was had to the 
laws in matters of much greater conſe- 
quence, is what I do not underſtand. Did 
not the miniſtry alter the ſettlement, and 
introduce new articles of religion, contrary 
to law, and before any ſtatute was made, 
to confirm them? Beſides, is it not noto- 
rious, that the reformation was entirely a 
work of ſecular men? All the biſhops of 
Edward VI's reign were either impriſoned, 
or led in a ſtring by the lord protector. 
And as for queen Eliſabetb's reign, only 
Kitchin, of the whole epiſcopal order, a- 
greed to the change. The body of the 
clergy in convocation declared againſt it; 
and laymen only were the perſons, thar 
brought it about. How then can Burnet 


be ſurpriſed, that laymen ſhould pretend 


to ſo much power, as to deprive a parti- 
cular biſhop, when they uſurped a power 
over the whole order, and even claimed a 
right of eſtabliſhing what religion they 
pleaſed. What he ſays of Cranmer's re- 
fuſing to meddle in Tunſtal's caſe, if true, 
muſt be upon ſome other account. For 
Tunſtal's caſe was the ſame with that of 


biſhop Bonner; where Cranmer appeared 


at the head of the commiſſion, and pro- 
nounced ſentence of deprivation againſt 
him, without any ſcruple. But Mr. Bur- 
net is always ready to ſpeak in favour of 


his friend Cranmer, whoſe behaviour often 


ſtands in need of an apology. 

But to proceed: Upon queen Mary's ac- 
ceſſion to the crown, biſhop Tunſtal was 
releaſed from his confinement, reſtored to 
his ſee of Durham, and the act for ſecu- 
larizing the revenues was repealed> When 
queen Eliſabeth ſucceeded, he was ſum- 
moned, among others, to take the oath 
of ſupremacy: and upon refuſal deprived, 


in the year 1559. Our hiſtorians com- 
monly report, that he was committed to 


the cuſtody of Dr. Parker, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, in July the ſaid year. But 


how this agrees with truth, ſince Parker 


that Tunſtal, being kept priſoner long in | was not conſecrated till December 17, is 


_ 


7 


(f) Burnet, Hill. of the Reform. at the year 1553. cited by Autlony Mood, Athen. Oxon. p. 127. 
| Matter 
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matter of enquiry, Again, the ſame hi- 
ſtorians tell us farther, that he continued 
priſoner four months with Parker at Lam- 
beth ; viz. till his death: which happened 
November 18, a month before Parker's 
conſecration, It behoves thoſe, that have 
taken pains to juſtify Parker's regiſter, to 
reconcile theſe matters. They may per- 
haps ſay: that he was biſhop elect, and in 
poſſeſhon of Lambeth in Fuly, and before 
his conſecration ; which I take not to be 
an uſual proceeding. Biſhop Tunſtal was 
eighty-five years of age at the time of his 
death. As to the character he obtained in 
the world, he was eſteemed to be one of 
the great men of the age, as to all advan- 
rages of the mind, which he improved 
from his youth, in all kinds of literature. 
He was an excellent canon lawyer, well 


ſkill'd in the Greek and Hebrew, a good 


mathematician, ſolid divine, and expe- 
-rienced ſtateſman. Biſhop Godwin ſays, 


he had no fault, but that of his religion. 
Eraſmus extolls him above all the men of 


his time. Sir Thomas More gives him the 


preference to all he was acquainted with, 
both for ſweetneſs of temper, polite learn- 
ing, and integrity of life. In fine, Mr. 
Mood, the Oxford hiſtorian, tells us, he 
was in great eſteem, both with his own 
party, as alſo with his adverſaries: with 
the one, for his extraordinary zeal in op- 
poſing the reformed doctrine : with the 
other for his (g) moderation, when they 
lay under perſecution ; and that no writer 
ever ſpoke diſreſpectfully of him, except- 
ing foul-mouth'd (/) Bale; who ſeldom 
had any regard either to truth, or good 
manners, in his Characters. Biſhop Tun- 


ftal's works are, 
1. De Arte Supputandi, libri quatuor. | 
Lond. 4to. 1522. Dedicated to ſir Thomas 


More ; and often reprinted abroad. 
2. In Laudem Matrimonii, Oratio habita 
in Sponſalibus Marie Filie Henrici VIII. 


& Franciſci Francorum Regis Primogentti. 


Lond. 4to. 1518. 
3. A Sermon on Palm-Sunday, be- 
fore King Henry VIII. Lond. 4to. 1539, 


1633. 


4. De Feritate Corporis & Sanguinis Do- 
mini in Euchariſtia, libri duo. Lutet. 4to. 
1554. i | 

5. Compendium in decem Libros Ethico- 
rum Ariſtotelis. Pariſ. 8vo. 15 54. 

6. Contra impios Blaſpbematores Dei 
Predeſtinationis Opus. Antv. 4to. 1555. 

7. Godly and devout Prayers, in Engliſh 
and Latin. 8v0. 1558. 

8. Epiſtolæ ad Budeum. 0 

9. A Treatiſe in defence of the King's 


Supremacy: which he and biſhop Szokeſley 


ſent to Reginald Pool. 

10. A Collection of two thouſand Faults 
in (7) Tyndal's Tranſlation of the New 
Teſtament. 8 | 

11. A Treatiſe, or Arguments againſt 
the Divorce of Queen Catharine. 


Thomas Watſon (e), D. D. and maſter 
of St. John's college in Cambridge, and 
ſome time chaplain to Gardiner biſhop of 
MWincheſter. Upon queen Mary's acceſſion 
ro the crown, he was made dean of 
Durham, in November 1553, upon the de- 
privation of Robert Horn. On the 14th of 
April, 1554, he was incorporated D. D. 
of Oxford, and in Augu/t, 15 57 conſe- 
crated biſhop of Lincoln. He kept his 
ſee till the beginning of queen Eliſabetb's 
reign; when he was deprived for not com- 
plying with the times, and ſent to priſon. 
He remained under confinement near twenty 
years, in and about London; and the year 
15 80 was removed to Wiſbich caſtle, to- 
gether with abbot Feckenham, and ſeveral 
others. He died there September the 25th 
1582, and was buried in the church-yard 
belonging to the pariſh of Wisbich. Biſhop 
Watſon, in his younger days, was one of 
the Belles Lettres, and numbered among 
the beſt Latin poets of his time. One of 
his performances was the Tragedy called 
Abſolon : which he would nor ſuffer to be 
publiſhed, tho' it was a maſter- piece, and 
nothing inferior to Buchanan's Fephte. 
Afterwards he applied himſelf entirely to 
divinity ; wherein he excelled, as uſual. 
He was a perſon of ſtrict morals, and a great 
promoter of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline; and 


. . 


”-— 


g) He was againſt the cruelties in queen Mary's reign. 
Anthony Mood, Athen. Oxon. Impr. 1721. p. 127. a 

%] Vir fuit ſane inſignis, & ſumma laude dignus: in 
quo nemo hominum (dempto conviciatore Baleo) quicquam 
invenerit reprehenſione dignum 3 niſi quod pontiſiciæ reli- 
gioni fuerit addictior. Auth. Wend, Hat. & Antiq. Univ. 
Oxon. lib. 2. p. 77+ 


| 


(i) Tynda? $ Heterodaxies are too viſible to reckon him 
among the reformed of the Eg/j/5 church. Collier, Eccl. 


Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 1. p. 72. h | 
(4) Fran. Godwin, de Preſal. Angl. Anth. Mood, Athen. 


| Oxon. Dr. Pitts, de illuft. Angl. Script. Cambden, Annal. 


Elif. ſub anno 1559. Roger Aſcham, in a book called The 
Schoalmaſter, 15 89, fol. 5. | 
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the laſt biſhop of queen Marys reign, that 
died in England: Thomas Godwell biſhop 
of St. A/aph's being the laſt, that died a- 
broad, about 1581. While biſhop Walſon 
lived, he was conſulted and regarded as the 
chief ſuperior of the Engl//b Catholick 
clergy; and, as far, as his confinement 
would permit, exercifed the functions of 
his character. His works are, 

1. Antigone, a Play, and tranſlation from 
Sophocles. 

2. Abſolon, a Tragedy, in Latin. 

. Two Sermons before Queen Mary, 

on the Real Preſence, and Sacrifice of the 
Maſs; Lond. 8vo. 15 54. N 

4. Wholeſome and Catholick Doctrine 
concerning the Seven Sacraments, in thirty 
Sermons. - Lond. 4to. 15 58. | 

I meet with the following pieces againſt 
biſhop Watſon, viz. 1. A Sermon againſt 


Thomas Watſon's two Sermons, by which 


he would prove the Real Preſence. Lond. 
40. 1569. Robert Crowley. 2. Quæſtio in 
Tho. Watſontum Epiſc. Lincol. alioſque, ſuper 
guibuſdam Articulis de Bulla Papali contra 
Reginam Eliſ. Francof. 1621. 


Henry lan (1): educated in the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, where he took ſome de- 
grees in divinity. Afterwards he became 
a Cartbuſian monk, and was the laſt prior 
of Shene in Surrey, which he and his 
brethren ſurrendered to king Henry VIII. 
He ſupported himſelf for ſome time, by a 
penſion; till, Thomas Clark, the firſt dean 
of Cheſter dying, he ſucceeded him in 
that dignity, in the latter end of Hen- 
ry. VIII's reign. In the next place, he 
was made biſhop of Man: and ſo remain- 
ed till his death; which happened at Lon- 
don, October 19, 1556. He was buried in 
the chancel of St. Andrew Underſhaft, in 
r | „ 


Henry Morgan (m): was born in Wales, 
and became a ſtudent in Oxford, about 
I515. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
knowledge in the civil and canon law ; in 
which faculties he proceeded doctor, July 
17, 1525, being about that time principal 
of St. Edmund's-hball, a noted houſe for 
civilians. Dr. Farrar, biſhop of St Da- 
vid 's, being deprived, and afterwards put 
to death in queen Mary's reign, Dr. Mor- 


—_—_— Sd — 


firſt of queen Eliſabeth, for refuſing to 
conform. He ſpent the remainder of his 
days afnong ſome of his relations near Ox- 
ford ; eſpecially with Mr. Richard Owen 
of Godftow; where he died, December 23, 
I559 : leaving behind him a very great 
character, for his innocent life, and - 
rity towards the poor. By his laſt will 
and teſtament he ordered, his body ſhould 
be buried in MWoolvercote church: he left 


of arts of Oxford, to pray for his ſoul dur- 
ing the term of five years; with ſeveral le- 
gacies to Morgan Philips of Oriel college, 
and others. J cannot omit, upon this oc- 


account, which Mr. Fox gives of this good 


 biſhop's death. He reports, that he vo- 


mited up his guts, in puniſhment of his 
cruelty at the execution of his predeceſſor 


Robert Farrar. Bur 'tis uſual with this- 


hiſtorian, to pry too far into the ſecrets of 
divine providence ; as well, as to miſreport 


plain proofs, both in biſhop Morgan's caſe, 
and in that of ſeveral others. True it is, 


< ſome diſcourſe, many years ago, from 
© ſome of the ancients of that place, that a 
© certain biſhop did live there for ſome 
time, and exerciſed his charity, and re- 
© ligious counſel among them; and there 
died. But I could never learn any thing 
of them, of the manner of his death: 
< which being miſerable, as John Fox ſays, 
© methinks that they ſhould have a tra- 
dition of it, as well as of the man him- 
« ſelf. But, as I ſaid, there is now none; 
© nor was there any thirty years ago, a- 
* mong the moſt aged perſons then living 
in that place. And therefore, whether 
© there be any thing of truth in it, may be 
« juſtly doubted; and eſpecially for this 
© reaſon : that, in the very ſame chapter 
© and leaf, containing the ſevere puniſh- 
ments upon the perſecutors of God's 
people, he hath committed a moſt egre- 
© gious. falſity ;- in reporting, that one 
© Grimwood of Higham, in Suffolk, died in 
« a miſerable manner for ſwearing, and 
* bearing falſe wirheſs. againſt one John 


+ — — 


a mm * 


: [C9 then. Oxon. 


(m) Pat. 1. Queen Mary and King Philip. Fobn Fox, 


Acts and Monuments, at 1558. Godwin, de Preſul. Angl. 
Anth. Wood, Athen. Oxon; A 
(n) Anth. Wood, Atben. Oxon. vol. 1. p. 592. 


gan ſucceeded him: but was deprived the 


four pounds yearly to be paid to two maſters 


caſion, to take notice of the ſcandalous 


matters of fact. Of which we have very 


« ſays Mr. Wood (z), that I have heard 


© Cowper, a carpenter of Watſam, in the 
© ſame county; for which Cowper loft his 


life, 
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© life. The miſerable death of the ſame 


< Grimwood was, as John Fox ſays, thus: 
That when he was in his labour ſtack- 
< ing up a goffe of corn, having his health, 
and fearing no peril, ſuddenly his bowels 
« fell out of his body ; and immediately 
he moſt miſerably died. Now ſo it fell 
out, that, in the reign of queen Eli- 
< {abeth, one Pint became parſon of the 
< pariſh, where the ſaid Gr:mwood dwelt; 
and preaching againſt perjury, being not 
< acquainted with his pariſhioners, he cited 


the ſaid ſtory of Fox. And it happen- 


« ing, that Grimwood, being then alive, 
© was in the ſaid church; he brought an 
action upon the caſe againſt the par- 
< ſon. But judge Ander ſon, who fate at 
< the aſſizes in the county of Suffolk, did 
< adjudge it not maintainable : becauſeir 


was not ſpoken maliciouſly., And in- 


deed it was very reaſonable, that the parſon 
ſhould be acquitred of defamarion ; ſeeing, 
he quoted a book of ſo much credit, that 
it ſeemed tro have a place next to the 
Holy Scriptures ; being expoſed and chain'd 
up in churches, for the inſtruction of the 
people: ſeveral ſuch like groundleſs ſto- 
ries and calumnies are very frequent in 


John Fox's Ads and Monuments. I ſhall 


only mention one more concerning John 
Merbech. (o) In the firſt edition whereof 
< he made him a martyr while he was 
c living; which hath adminiſtred a great 
< deal of ſport among the Catholicks: who 
queſtionleſs are of opinion, that the work 
1s fitter for the flames, among his pre- 


tended martyrs, than to adorn the houſe 


of God. But all advantages are good 
againſt an enemy: and it was an uſeful 
performance, to create a horror of po- 


pery. 


Owen Oglethorp (p), born at Newton- 
Kime, near Tadcaſter, in Yorkſhire : and, 


if any regard may be had to reports, he 


was the natural ſon of Owen Oglethorp 
of the ſaid place. He was ſent to the 
univerſity of Oxford; where he was ad- 
mitted fellow of Magdalen college about 
the year 1526: took degrees in divinity, 


and received prieſts orders. In 1533, he 


was choſen proctor of the uniyerſity; and 


February 21, 1535, preſident of Magda- 


len college. He was ſucceſſively favour'd 
with ſeveral conſiderable ſpiritualities. He 
was a canon of Chrift-church in Oxford ; and 
canon of Windſor : and poſſeſſed the recto- 
ries of St. Olave's in Southwark, of New- 
ington, and Haſely. In 1 551, he was cho- 
ſen vice-chancellor of Oxford ; and re- 
placed in the preſidentſhip of Magdalen 
college, which, for ſome time, had been 
held by Walter Haddon, in the year 
1553 : about the ſame time, being made 
dean of Windſor, and regiſtrary of the gar- 
ter. About April 1556, he was conſe- 
crated biſhop of Carliſſe: and; upon the 
acceſſion of queen Eliſabeth to the throne, 
was the -perſon, who put the crown upon 
her head. Tis commonly reported, that 
archbiſhop Heath, and the reſt of the 
biſhops, who ought to have had 
the preference, refuſed to perform that 
ceremony. But as they had unanimouſly 
acknowledged her right and title, why 
ſhould they refuſe to crown her? They 
might perhaps ſhew an unwillingneſs, upon 
account- of her religion, being now plain- 
ly in the intereſt of the Reformers : but 
then, why did ſhe not apply herſelf to 
ſome of Edward VT's biſhops, ho were 
at hand to have performed the ceremony ? 
I leave theſe matters for the reader to ſpe- 
culate upon. As for biſhop Oglethorp, tho 


he comply'd with the queen and govern-. 


ment as to civil matters, he could not be 
brought to allow of the alterations made 
in religion; but was deprived with the 
reſt of his brethren about Midſummer 


1559, and died ſoon after of an apo- 


plexy in the beginning of 1560. ( When 
© he ſaw the iſſue of that matter, and 
© both himſelf, and all the reſt of his 
« ſacred order, deprived; and the church's 
© holy laws, and faith, againſt the con- 
« ditions of her conſecration, and accep- 
© tation; into that royal room, violated : 
© he ſore repented himſelf all the days of 
© his life; which were, for that ſpecial 
< cauſe, both ſhort and weariſome after- 


«© wards unto him; His memory is pre- 


ſerved by ſeveral works of piety. He 
founded a ſchool at Tadcaſter, and en- 
dowed it with a falary of-40 J. per annum: 
alſo a hoſpital in the ſame place for 
twelve poor people, who had twelve-pence 


3 


(9) Anth. Wood Fafti. Oxon. vol. 1. p. 75. 
p Gadauin de Preſ. Angl. Ant. Wood, Athen. Oxon. 


Dr. Allen, Anſwer t Eg. Juſtice, Sc. 


98 : —— 


(a) Dr. Allen, Anſwer to Eng/. Juſtice, 8 1585. 
be „„ 5 | 


a week 
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a week allowed them, with ſeveral con- 
veniencies. 


Nicholas Ormanet Cr), born at Padua, | 


where he was educared ; and, applying 
Himſelf to the law, took degrees in thar 
faculty. When cardinal Pool was declared 
legate for England in queen Mary's reign, 
pope Julius III. recommended Ormanet 
to him, as being a perſon of great judg- 


ment and ſingular skill in eccleſiaſtical 


affairs. Accordingly the cardinal employ'd 
him. He was appointed one of the vi- 
ficors of the univerſity of Oxford, where 
he was incorporated Dr. of the civil law 
Fuly 21, 1556. Several writers of our 
nation repreſent him to have been a proud 


imperious agent: but the buſineſs, he was 


employ'd in, can afford no better character 
from an enemy. Others, who ſpeak im- 
partially, tell us, he was a very prudent 
man, and ſtrictly religious. We may judge 
of his merits from the pope's recommen- 
mendation, and cardinal Pools approbation, 
from the figure he made in the council 
of Trent, and from his being made biſhop 
of Padua in the year 1570, He died anno 


©) 7 ds 


Richard Pates (e, born in Oxfordſhire ; 
admitted ſcholar of Corpus Chriſti college 
June 1, 1522. and being B. A. went over 
to Paris; where he took the degree of 
M. A. Having improved himſelf in that 


univerſity, he returned into England; and 


was made archdeacon of Wincheſter anno 
1526: which dignity he reſigned in 1528, 
and was made archdeacon of Lincoln. He 
was abroad on publick affairs in the em- 

ror's court anno 1534; and, upon the 
reſignation of Hugh Latymer in 1539, he 


was conſecrated biſhop of Worceſter. He 


was again agent in the emperor's court 
in the year 1540: but refuſing to return 
into England, upon a diſlike of king 
Henrys proceedings, he was anno 1547 
deprived of all his ſpiritualities, and ſoon 
after attainted of high treaſori He re- 
mained in baniſhment all Edward VI's 
reign, during which time he fate and 
aſſiſted in the council of Trent. Queen 
Mary - aſcending the throne, biſhop Pates 


was recalled home and reſtored to his 


— ä — — 


ſee of Worcefter in the year 15 54. Upon 


the next revolution. of church affairs, the 


firſt of queen Eliſabeth, being ſummoned 
with the reſt of his order to take the oath 
of ſupremacy, he refuſed, and was de- 
prived ; and going abroad appeared at 
Trent again at the cloſing of the council. 
He was alive in 1562, but how long 
after, I do not find. He was ſucceeded 
in the ſee of Worceſter by Edwyn Sandys, 
ſon of William Sandys, a gentleman of 
Fourneſs in Lancaſhire ; where the family 
ſtill flouriſhes. *« (?) Biſhop Pates was a 
learned man, of a peaceable diſpoſition, 


* zealous in the faith he profeſſed ; yet 


* always againſt inflifting corporal puniſh- 
* ments, on ſuch as were oppoſite in re- 
© ligion to him. | 


David Pool (u), deſcended from an an- 
cient family, was ſent to the univerſity 
of Oxford: where he was admitted fel- 


low of All. Souls college anno 1520. He 
took degrees in the canon and civil law, 


and went out Dr. about 1527: near which 
time he was made archdeacon of Salop. 
His knowledge in eccleſiaſtical affairs be- 


ing very remarkable, and his other quali- 


fications ſuitable, he was conſidered ac- 


cordingly; and was ſucceſſively archdea- 


con of Derby, chancellor of the dioceſe of 
Coventry and Lichfield, and dean of the 
arches. At laſt, upon the deceaſe of John 
Chambers biſhop of Peterborough, he was 
elected to that ſee, and conſecrated Au- 
guft 15, 1557. The firſt of queen Eliſabeth 
he was called upon to take the oath of 
ſupremacy; and, refuſing it, was deprived 
and committed. He died a priſoner at 
large about the latter end of May 1568. 
He left behind him a choice collection 
of books, which he beſtowed upon All- 


fouls college. Biſhop Pool was a perſon 


of a general good character, and tho 
zealous for his religion, was no friend to 
perſecution for conſcience ſake: which 


diſpoſition purchaſed him eaſe from the 


adverſe party in his latter days. 


"Robert Purefoy (i), ſometimes called 
Marton, and Warbington, was B. D. of 
Cambridge, and, afterwards becoming a 


"Y _ 4 


Sa 
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(+ )-Pinning MS. in Doway college. Athen. Oxon. &c. | 


Pat. 1 & 2. of Philip and Mary, p. 1. Godwin de 


Preſul. Angl. Jobn Fox ad Ann. 1559. Laur, Humph, in 
N 


Vita Fucllt 1573, P. 179. Athen, Oxon, 


i) Athen. Oxon. p. 694. | . | 
(us) Pat. 4 & 5. of Phil and Mary, p. 1. Godavin de 

Pref. Angl. Athen. Oxon. 2 
(x) Godwin de Preſ. Argl. Ant, Wood, Athen, Oxon: 
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monk, was choſen abbot of St. Saviour's | twelve indigent perſons. He founded ano- 
monaſtery of Bermondſey; which he held in | ther- free ſchool at Gisborn anno 1375, 
commendam, after he was conſecrated biſhop | committing it to the archbiſhop of Vuræ 
of St. Aſaph's, which happened July 2, | and his ſucceſſors.” He died at Tidfwell 
1536. He lived in a very hoſpitable | May. 2, 1979: and was buried in >the 
manner, one while at Denbigh, and ſomme- | pariſh church, wich an inſcription- over 
time at Wrexham; which obliged him | his comb, His meinory is ſtill preſerved 
to let out the lands of his fee upon very | among the inhabitants of the place, and 
diſadvantageous leaſes; whereby the tem- carefully handed down from father to 
poralities were very much impaired. Hav- | ſon,” 8 80105 
ing enjoyed St. Aſaph's about eighteen TTT 
years, he, was tranſlated to Hereford- in Robert Aldridge (2), by Dr. Pitts called 
queen Mary's reign anno 1554; and died | John Aldrich, was born at Burnham. in 
towards the latter end of 1557. Thomas | Buckinghamſhire: firſt educated in Eaton 
Reynolds D. D. dean of Exeter, and war- | ſchool, and from thence removed to King's 
den of Merton college in Oxford, was no- college in Cambridge in the year 1509 
minated to be his ſucceſſor, 9 2 where he became acquainted with &raf+ 
En ee e TEES mus, who in one of his epiſtles calls him 
Fobn Salcot, alias Capon, D. D, of Cam- blandæ eloguentiæ Fuveniss He was after- 
bridge, and abbot of Hyde. He was con- wards made fellow, and chief maſter of 
ſecrated biſhop of Bangor April 19, 1534. | Eaton ſchool: and at laſt provoſt. In 
and from thence tranſlated to Saliſbury 1529 he viſited Oxford, and was incorpo- 
Auguft 14,” 1539. He lived to ſee the re- | rated B. D. as he ſtood in Cambridge: 
ligion of his anceſtors reſtored under queen and, the year following, was created D. D. 


Mary; and though he had all along been | ſome- time after he was made archdea- 


a temporizer; yet he died in communion con of Colcheſter: and May 7, 1534, ca- 
of the ſee of Rome in Auguſt 1557. non ef Windſor and xegiſtrary of che or- 
e a e 21217 et ee 281709 01 | Gab Yhe: arr. Thus he gradually 
' Robert Purſglouve (y): born at Tidfwell | moved from one preferment to: another, 
a ſmall town in Derbyſhire ; | educated at | till Faly 18, 1537, when he was conſe- 
St. Paul's ſchool in London, at the 'ex- | crated biſhop of Carliſie in the place of 
pence of his uncle William Bradſhaw : | John Kyte. deceaſed.” He appears to have 


a TR * 
121.2 11 20 


dt. 


who afterwards ſent him to Corpus Chrifti | run all along with the times in the. reigns 


college in Oxford, where he became emi- of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. but re- 
nent for his knowledge in divinity. He | covered himſelf again under queen, Mary, 
afterwards entered himſelf among the re- dying in communion with the Catholick 


gular canons of St. Auguſtin's order, and | church March 5, 1556. He was eſteem d 


was made prior of Gisborn monaſtery in | as one of the elles lettres, and wits 
Yorkſhire : which he ſurrendered to king the age. His works are, Ls 
Henry VIII. as alſo the college at Rothe- | 1. Epiſtola ad Guliel. Hermannum, in 
ram, whereof he was provoſt. He had a | ZattnVerſe, Oo I 
penſion allowed him, till queen Mary's | 2. Epigrammata vari. 6k 
reign: when he was made archdeacon of | 3. Several Pieces againſt Rob. Mhitting- 
Nottingham, and ſoon after confecrated | fon, Ot 1) C4147: 
ſuffragan biſhop of Hull; having ſeveral | - © ne 
ſpiritualities beſtowed upon him, for the | Ralph Baines (a), born in Vorgſbire, 
fupport of that dignity: In queen Eli- educated in St. Fobr's college in Camôridge. 
fabeth's reign he was obliged to part with | He was a divine of great note, very dex- 


all his preferments for non-compliance : | rerous in expounding the Scriptures, and 


and retiring to Tidſivell, the place of his | remarkably ſkilled in the three ſacred 
birth, he lived there to a great age, to | languages. Having obtained the degree 
the general good, and edification of the | of D. D. at home, he went over to Paris, 
whole country. At Tidfwell he erected | where for ſome: time he was royal pro- 
a grammar ſchool, and a hoſpital for | feſſor of Hebrew. He ſpent his days 
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0% Aut. Mod., Atben. Oror. 1 (a) Dr. Pitts, d: Ila. Al. Scrip. Godwin, de Pref. 
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abroad all the latter end of Henry VIIIL's 
reign, and during the reign of Edward VI. 
But queen Mary obtaining the crown, he 
returned into England, and was made biſhop 
of Coventry and Litchfield : which dignity 
he kept till the firſt of queen Eliſabeth; 
when he was deprived, and impriſoned for 
non-compliance. He died the ſame year, 
viz. 15509, being very much afflicted with 
the ſtone : which was increaſed by his 
confinement. . The only work he publiſh'd 
was, = 

In Proverbia Salomonis. L. 3. 


Robert King (b), was of an ancient fa- 
mily in Devonſhire. He was brought up 
co lecters from his youth, and became a 
Ciftercian monk in Rewly abbey. In 1506 
he was admitted B. D. and afterwards was 
created doctor of the ſame faculty. In 15 15, 
he occurs abbot of Bruerne, a Ciſtercian 
monaſtery near Burford in Oxfaraſhire. 
He was alſo abbot of Thame, and laſtly 
of Oſney near Oxford upon its diſſolution. 
When Oxford was made an epiſcopal 
ſee anno 1542, Robert King was nomi- 


nated the firſt biſhop, having before been 
2 ſuffragan with the title of Nævenenſis: 


by which appellation he is diſtingviſhed 
in 1539. We have very little concern- 


ing him in Edward VIs reign; only 
that his revenues were ſo ſmall, that they 


were ſcarce ſufficient for a decent main- 
tainance. When queen Mary came to the 
crown, he comply d, and kept his ſee till 
his death; which happened December 4, 
1557. He had the character of being a 
peaceable man, and an enemy to perſecu- 
tion upon account of religion. Biſhop 
King bad a brother, called John, father 
of Philip King of Wornal in Buckingham- 
ſhire, father of John King biſhop of Lon- 
don in the reign of king James I. Con- 
cerning this laſt perſon I meet with the 
following particulars : He was educated 
in Chrift Ghurch in Oxford; where he 
was admitted ſtudent anno 1576; and, 
having taken degrees in divinity, he - ob- 
tained very good benefices. His ſingular 
talent was preaching, which introduced 
him to court. Queen El/abeth made him 
one of her chaplains : and fo he conti- 
ing James T's reign; who was 
ſo great an admirer ' of him, that by an 
alluſion to his name and merits, he uſu- 


| 


ally called him the King of Preachers. At 
laſt he was made biſhop of London anno 
I611, and died March 3o, 1621. Du- 
ring his ſickneſs, as alſo immediately af- 
ter his death, a report went about town, 
that he died a member of the church of 
Rome. A great many Catholicks gave cre- 
dit to it; and a pamphlet, called the Plea, 
aſſerted it as matter of fact. In the 
mean time, Henry King (a clergyman, and 
afterwards biſhop of Chicheſter) one of the 
late biſhop's ſons, undertook to diſprove 
the fact in a ſermon he preached at Paul's 
croſs November 25, 1621, The beſt in- 
telligence, I can meet with concerning this 
matter, is from ſeveral letters of Mr. Richard 
Broughton to Dr. Kelliſon preſident of the 
Engliſh college at Doway, the latter deſir- 
ing to be informed of the grounds of the 
report : Mr. Broughton gives the following 
account: That biſhop King had often 
been obſerved to ſpeak very favourably 
of Catholicks; that for ſeveral. years he 
had not preached againſt them: that his 
ſiſter Mrs. Fane King was become a Ca- 
tholick ; that during 


to confer with ſome prieſt of the church 
of Rome that prayers were ordered in 
ſeveral pariſhes of London for the angel 
of the church, that ſtaggered in his faith 
that the biſhop, as it was reported, ſigni- 
fied his reconciliation in a letter to king 
James, which his majeſty tore in pieces, 


there was no ſermon at the biſhop's fu- 
neral, nor any account of his receiving 
the ſacrament from the hands of a miniſ- 
ter of the church of England; that the 
report of his dying a Catholick was never 
publickly contradicted from the time he 
died March 30, till his ſon. preached his 


mon contained no. poſitive proofs ; only 
inſinuated, that the fact ſhould be clear'd 
hereafter : that nothing was done to 


this purpoſe, excepting the exami- 


nation of father Preſion, a Benedictin 


archbiſhop. of Canterbury) who was ſaid 
to be the perſon that reconciled the biſhop : 
that father Preſton's confeſſion only re- 
garded himſelf; vig. that he neither was 
the author of the report, nor concerned 


in the reconciliation; that he did nor 


—_ >. 
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(5) Fohn Fox, Acts and Monuments, anno 1558. Godwin, de Praf. Angl. &c. 


anſwer 


bis laſt ſickneſs a 
rumour was ſpread of the defire he had 
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and gave orders to ſtop the report: that 


ſermon November 25: that his ſon's ſer- 


monk (December 20, 162 1, before the 
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anſwer for others. Afterwards Mr. Brough- | his death; which happened in 15 58. By 
ton comes cloſer to the enquiry, and gives | his will he left part of his library to the 
Dr. Kelliſon to underſtand, that, tho the | Dominican convent iti Norwich, in caſe it 
fact were true, it is ſo nice a point, that it | ſhould be reſtored; the other part towards 
is dangerous to name perſons, upon account | compleating the biſhops library in Nor- 
of the laws, they are made obnoxious to, | wich. He left five pounds to purchaſe 
when concerned. But, for his farther ſa- | ornaments for Myrfield church : a legacy 
tisfaction, he acquaints him, that count | to Leeds church: as alſo a legacy to Chri/- 
Gundamore, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, was | topher Hopton, eſq; | þ 
ſuppoſed to be in the ſecret, and that Mr. 125 3 
Broughton himſelf was acquainted with the John Holyman (d): born at Codington 
perſon, who {told him, he was employed | near Hadenbam in Buckinghamſhire; edu- 
to convey a prieſt privately to the biſhop: | cated in Mincheſter ſchool : and from 
and that the prieſt was named to, him, | thence removing to New college in Oxford, 
who actually reconciled him. Yet, after | he was admitted fellow, Anno 1512, and 
all, I don't find, that Mr. Broughton was | compleated his degrees in arts. He left 
fully convinced of the truth of the fact; the univerſity in 1526, being then B. D. 
but leaves Dr. Kelliſan to determine him- | and, having obtained a benefice, perform'd 
ſelf from the particulars he had given him. | his functions. Being afterwards deſirous 
As to a certain book publiſhed 1624, in- | to improve himſelf farther in academical 
ticled, The Biſhop of London's Legacy, the | learning, he reviſited Oxford, and became 
author only perſonates biſhop King, as he | a ſojourner in Exeter college. At laſt re- 
himſelf declares; producing ſuch argu- | ſolving upon a ſtricter courſe of life, he 
ments and motives, as might be ſuppoſed | became a monk in St. Mary's monaſtery 
to be the occaſion of the biſhop's conver- | of Reding in Berkſhire. In 1530, he com- 
fron, This I obſerve, for the fake of ſe- | pleated the degree of D. D. with great ap- 
veral uninquiſitive perſons, who looking no | plauſe. Upon the diſſolution of his mo- 
farther, than the ticle-page, have run away | naſtery, he had the rectory of Hamborough 
with a belief, chat it was biſhop King's | neat Woodſtock beſtowed upon him, in lieu 
own performance. Some Proteſtant writers | of a penfion. Bur moſt of his time was 
aſcribe it to Mr. Muſeet, a learned clergy- | ſpent in Exeter college, where he ſtruggled 

man: but how truly, I will not fay. with the difficulties of Edward VI's reign. 
— | | His zeal for che old religion being made 

John Hopton (c): born at Myrfield in | known to queen Mary, ſhe made him 
Yorkſhire ; where his anceſtors lie interr'd. | Biſhop of Briſtol, anno 1554, upon the 
As ſoon as he was capable of choofing a | deprivation of Pau! Buſh, the firſt biſhop 
ſtate of life, he became a Dominican, or | of that place. He governed his dioceſe 
Black-frier; and had an academical edu- with great edification, till his death: which 
cation among thoſe of his order in Oxford. | happened anno 1558, and was buried at 
Afterwards travelling into 7taly, he ſertled | Hamborough, according to his laſt will, 
at Bononia, where he took the degree of | dated June 4, 1558. Biſhop Holyman was 
D. D. and, at his return into England, was | an excellent ſcholar, and noted for his zea- 
incorporated in the ſame degree in Oxford, | lous preaching againſt Lutherani/m : being 
anno 1529: and then choſen prior of his | ofren made choice of ro appear at Paul's 
convent in Oxford. In Edward VI's reign,he | croſs upon that occaſion. He was a zea- 
was one of princeſs Mary's chaplains; who, | lous oppoſer of the divorce, and made 
being advanced to the crown, and well ac- | what intereſt he could to obſtruct the prog 
quainted with Dr. Hopton's merits, pro- | ceedings of the Reformers. His works are, 
moted him to the ſee of Norwich (upon 1. Tractatus contra Docrrinam M. Lu- 
Thirlby's. tranſlation to Ely) the tempora- ther, wy 
| licies whereof were delivered to him Ofo- | 2. Defenſo Matrimonii Reginæ Catha- 
ber 4, 1554. He enjoyed this dignity till] rine cum Rege Henrico VIII. liber 1. 
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(c) Pat. iſt and 2d of Philip and Mam, p. 1. Offc. | Oxon. Hift. Antig. Univ. Oxon. lib. 1. p. 282. lib. 2. p. 97 
Prerog. Cant. in Regift. Cheney, Q. 62. Godwin, de Præſ. Godavin, de Preful. Amgl. Lib. Epift. Univ. Oxon. F. F. 

J. Wood, Athen. Oxon. . | fol. 101, 102. Pat. 1ſt and zd of Philip and Mary, p. 1- 
14 Dr. Pitts, de illoft. Anl. Script. Wood, Athen. | In Of. Prerog, Regift. Wells, & 38. | 
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Fobn Bell (e): born in Worceſterſhire, 


educated in Baliol college in Oxford; 
which leaving, while he was young, he 
finiſhed his ſtudies abroad, and was LL.D. 
as alſo doctor of divinity in fome foreign 
univerſficy. At his return, he enjoyed ſe- 
veral conſiderable dignities. He was chan- 
cellor of Worceſter, archdeacon of Gioceſter, 
one of the king's chaplains, and afterwards 
a privy counſellor. He was very active and 
ſerviceable to his maſter in the controverſy 
of the divorce, being one of the managers 
at the trial, and afterwards ſent abroad to 
purſue the ſame intereſt. He was no leſs 
uſeful. at home, upon the ſame account: 


it being chiefly owing to his induſtry, I 


might ſay craft, that the ſeal of the uni- 


verſity of Oxford was clapp d to the decree 
in favour of the divorce: on which occa- 
ſion there appeared to be a great deal of 
Juggling, nor very much to Dr. BelPs re- 
putation. However, for this, and ſuch 
like ſervices, he obtained a mitre; and 
was made biſhop of Worceſter, anno 1539, 
which he reſigned in the year 1543, for 
reaſons not publickly known. Some have 
ſurmiſed, he was at laſt diſpleaſed at the 
proceedings of the court; and to recover 
the falſe ſteps, he had made, retired to 
Clarkenwell ;' where he lived an obſcure 
life, till Auguſt 11, 1556. He left behind 
him a pretty good character, as to private 
life; and was remarkable for his extenſive 
charity, eſpecially in Worceſterſbire; as alſo. 


in other places, Where he had enjoyed any f 


eccleſiaſtical benefice. 


y Jobn Bird Hi a Cheſhire-man by ex- 
traction, tho' born in Coventry. He re- 
ceived his education among the Carmelites 


in Oxford, and became one of that order. 


In the year 1510, he qualified himſelf to 
read the ſentences, and proceeded D. D. 

in 1513. In 15 16 he was choſen provin- 
cial of his order; and ſo continued three 
years: Robert Lesbury ſucceeding him in 
that office. In 1522 he was again made 
provincial, and enjoyed the place at the 
diſſolution of religious houſes, upon which 
occaſion he was found very obſequious : 
which, together with a remarkable ſer- 
mon, he preached in favour of the king's 
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ſupremacy, procured him a mitre in Jre- 
land. He was afterwards tranſlated to 
Bangor, in 1539, and again to Chefter in 
1541, being the firſt biſhop of that ſee 
upon the new erection. He went all the 
lengths of Henry VIII. and Edward VI's 
reign, both as to politick and doctrinal 
matters; even as to taking a wife. Upon 
a change of affairs in queen Mary's reign, 
tho' he returned to the religion of his an- 
ceſtors, he was obliged to part with his 


ſee; and lived a private life in Cheſter, till 


his death; which happened anno 1556. 
A certain author (g) informs us, that he 
lived a while at Fulbam with biſhop' Bon- 
ner, who employed him as a ſuffragan: 
Biſhop Bird was a man of learning. His 
works are, n e 3514 
1. Lectures on St. Paul. eien 
2. De Fide Fuſttficante, lib. T“. 


3. Homilies. 


- Edmund Bonner (b): born either at E/- 
meley, or Potters-Henley in hah 
His reputed father was Edmund Bonner, © 
ſawyer of Potters-Henley, his mother Eli- 


ſabeth Frodſham. © Yet it was commonly 


reported, that his true father Wag George 
Savage, parſon of Devenham itt Cheſhire, 
natural fon of ſir. John Savage of Clifton in 
the faid county, knight of the garter, and 


one of the counſel to king Henry VII. But 
to leave theſe matters uncertain, as they 


are (it being cuſtomary to vilify perſons 
from their cradle, who are otherwiſe ob- 
jects of reſentment) about the year 15 12, 
Edmund Bonner was entered a ſtudent of 
Broadgate's hall in Oxford, now called 
Pembroke college; formerly a celebrated 
nurſery for civilians. He made ſo ſwift a 
progreſs, that he was admitted doctor of 
the canon law, June 12, 15193 and ba- 
chelor of the civil law, July 13. After- 
wards he proceeded in divinity, and re- 
ceived holy orders. Then, leaving the 
univerſity, he performed his functions in 
Wercefterſhire. In 1525, he reviſited: Ox- 
ford, and compleated his degrees. After- 
wards he had ſeveral good benefices be- 
ſtowed upon him, and was ſucceſſively 
rector of Ripley, Bleden, Dereham, Cheſ- 
wick, and Cherryburton. By degrees he 


* 
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le) 7 0 & Antig. Univ. Oxon. lib. 1. p. 255. Pat. 31 
Henry VIII. p. 3. Of. Prerog. Cant. Regiſt. Kitchin, 
2.18. Godwin, de Pref. Angl. Anth. Waod, Athen. Oxon, 
/ Fob. Bale, cent. 11. num. 41. Dr. Pitts, de illuſl. 
Angl. Script. Pat. 31. Henry VIII. p. 3. Godwin, de 
Praful. Angl. k 


| (8) Strype, in the Memoirs of Grammer, B. 1. ch. 16. 
p | 


61. | | | | 
(+) Fohn Stow, Chron. p. 597. Anth. Wood, Athen. 
Oxon. Godwin, de P reful. Angl. Collier, E chard, Bur- 


net. Oc. 
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became known at court, and was made 
one of the king's chaplains. He had now 


an opportunity of ſhewing his parts: 


which he often did, with remarkable a- 
cuteneſs and judgment, in matters belong- 
ing to the canon law. His ſkill, as well 
as his inclinations, made him a proper per- 
ſon to aſſiſt thoſe, that were employed in 
carrying on the divorce : and to this pur- 
oy he was often ſent abroad; and, joint- 
y with others, tranſacted affairs at the 
courts of France, Rome, Denmark, and 
the imperial court. And, for the ſervice 
he performed upon theſe occaſions, he 
was rewarded with ſeveral preferments. 
He was maſter of faculties to the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. In 1535 he was 
made archdeacon of Leiceſter. In 1538 
he was nominated for the ſee of Hereford : 
bur, before his conſecration, was elected to 
London, October 1, 1539; and conſecrated 
April 1, 1540: there being a delay of the 
ceremony, upon account of his abſence a- 
broad. He complied with the times all 
king Henry VIII's reign, as to the divorce, 
ſupremacy, diſſolution of monaſteries, &c. 
and even in the beginning of Edward VT's 
reign, tho' he ſtood firm as to all doctrinal 
points, yet he was very complaiſant in 
what related to diſcipline; and managed 
ſo dexterouſly, that it was a long time, be- 
fore they were able to deprive him of his 
epiſcopal ſee. He had, from the begin- 
ning, ſhewed a diſlike to the proceedings 
of the miniſtry; and was ſuſpected of 
much more, than what could be made out 
againſt him. And to make a through trial 
of his inclinations, he was enjoined by an 
order of counſel to preach at St. Paul's 
croſs, September 1, 1549; and part of the 
matter, he was to handle, was named to 
him; vi. the validity of the king's power 
during his minority. For ſome ſeemed to 
be of opinion, that as the king was an in- 
capable judge at that age, he could not 
change the general and fundamental laws 
of the nation, till nature, and the ſtatutes, 
then in force, rendered him capable. This 
notion was embraced by the Devonſhire 
and Norfolk rebels; and the biſhop lay 
under a ſuſpicion of being an abettor. Two 
clergymen were preſent at his ſermon, as 
**was thought, purpoſely to pick up mat- 
ter of information, viz. William Latymer, 
B. D. and parſon of St. Laurence Poultney 
in London, and John Hooper (formerly a 
white monk, afterwards biſhop of Gleceſter) 
who accordingly impeached him, for not 


having touched upon the king's power 
during his minority, as he had been en- 
Joined. Upon this accuſation, Bonner was 
ſummoned ; and his trial was ordered be- 
fore a court of delegates, the major part 
whereof were laymen, viz. fir William 
Petre, fir Thomas Smith, &c. They had 
power not only to ſuſpend and deprive, 
but alſo to excommunicate him, in caſe 
he was found guilty. The biſhop being 
well ſkilled in the canon law, and no 
ſtranger to the laws of the nation, not only 
made a handſome defence, but extremely 
puzzled the delegates during the three ſeſ- 
ſions of the trial, the 13th, 16th, and 18th 
of September. He preſſed them hard with 
ſeveral inſuperable difficulties; and had 
prepared notes for many more, had he not 
obſerved a violent diſpoſition in his adver- 
ſaries to overthrow him, either by law, or 
by force. In particular, he thought fit to 
acquaint them, that as he had preached 
againſt the Devonſhire and Norfolk rebels; 
ic was, by implication, owning the king's 
power during his minority: which conſi- 
deration he thought was ſufficient, to an- 
ſwer the capital article of his accuſers; 
eſpecially if ſome circumſtances of their 
evidence were thrown into the balance: as 
that Latymer and Hooper had formerly been 
check'd and threatened by him, for ſuſpect- 
ed errors; eſpecially concerning the bleſſed 
ſacrament: and there fore their evidence was 
to be rejected, as partial, and ſavouring of 
revenge. In the concluſion, a great deal of 
ſmart and unbecoming language paſſed be- 
tween the biſhop and ſecretary Smithb: 
who told Bonner, that his behaviour was 
inſolent, and he ought immediately to be 
ſent to priſon. Bonner replied very calm- 
ly, that he had a right to three things : 
a few effects, a poor carcaſs, and his foul. 
The two former they might take from 
him : the laſt he would keep out of their 
power. And to let you ſee, ſaid he, that 
I acknowledge the king's power in his mi- 
nority ; I proteſt againſt che juriſdiction of 
your court, and appeal immediately to his 
royal authority and perſon. In the iſſue, 
he was ordered priſoner to the Marſhaiſea, 
September 21, 1549 3, and conveyed thi- 
ther in his epiſcopal robes. He remained 
priſorer all the reſt of Edward VT's reign, 
and was not releaſed, till 1553, when 
queen Mary reſtored him to his ſee, Many 
look d upon biſhop Bonner”'s deprivation to 
be a ſtretch of the laws: ſince ſecular 
perſons in an inferior court were chiefly 
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employed in the commiſſion. And Mr. 
Collier, among others, thinks the grounds 
of his deprivation to be ſomewhat ſlender ; 
and that he had ſufficiently purged himſelf 
as to the main article of the charge, viz. his 
not owning the king's power during his 
minority. Nay, he doubts not but he 
might have reverſed the delegates decree 
by appealing to the convocation, accord- 
ing to the import of two ſtatutes 24th 
Henry VIII. chap. 12, and 25th Henry VIII. 
chap. 9. whereby ſuch appeals are autho- 
riſed. But this was not a time of day to 
appeal to convocations, whoſe power had 
been in a manner inſignificant, ever ſince a 
lay vicar-general had preſided over them. 
As to biſhop Bonner's behaviour in 
queen Mary's reign, I am not ignorant of 
the character, that is given him by the 
generality of Proteſtant hiſtorians : and 
that thoſe few years, he held his dioceſe, 
were a continual ſcene of cruelty and 
blood. Bur I have elſewhere made it ap- 
pear, that the writers of his ſtory were 
under too great a tranſport, to be credited 
in many particulars of his management, as 
well as in the main of their charge. For 
ſeeing he proceeded according to the 
ſtarures, then in force, and by the direc- 
tion of the legiſlarive power; he ſtands in 
need of no apology upon that ſcore. And 
as to his own private motives in the exe- 
cution of the laws, tis charity, to judge in 
the moſt favourable ſenſe; and that he 
might be influenced by zeal, as well as re- 
ſentment: eſpecially, if we conſider, that 
he applicd himſelf diligently ro his paſtoral 
duties, and took a great deal of pains, to 
reform his dioceſe in their morals, as well 
as to reduce them to the religion of their 
anceſtors. | 

But to proceed to the laſt part of his life. 
When queen Eliſabeth aſcended the throne, 
and had taken a reſolution, to ftrike in 


with the Reformers, as the moſt effectual 


way for ſecuring her title, ſhe, by degrees, 
removed all perſons from their employ- 
ments, both in church and ſtate, that la 

under any ſuſpicion of giving her diftur- 


bance. She had already made a proper al- 


teration in her counſel; and bifhop Bonner 
being a man of ſpirit, and greatexperience, 
was among the firſt of the ſacred order, 
that was attack d by ſummons. And he, 
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refuſing to comply, was committed priſo- 
ner to the Marjhalſea ; where he remained 
undiſturbed, till about the year 1563 : 
when Dr. Horn, biſhop of Wincheſter, (de- 
ſigning either to affronc him, or bring him 
into ſome inconvenience by a freſh proſecu- 
tion) ſummoned him to take the oath of 
ſupremacy, according to a ſtatute, former- 
ly made, impowering archbiſhops and bi- 


ſhops to adminiſter the ſaid oath to all 


within their dioceſe. Now Bonner refuſing 
the oath (as he had done before the counſel 
at his firſt commitment) Horn indicts him; 
and Bonner, traverſing the indictment, en- 
tertains Plowden and Wray, two eminent 
lawyers, to manage his cauſe. They in- 
ſiſted upon Horn's incapacity, as not being 
a true biſhop in the eye of the law, as the 
ſtatute required. The caſe appearing to 
be ſpecial, the judges met upon it, together 
with lord chief juſtice Cataline. (i) The 
main ſtreſs of the matter, which was 
debated in the chief juſtice's chamber, 
was this: whether Bonner could give in 
evidence, upon the iſſue of his not being 
guilty, that Horn was not biſhop at that 
time, when he offered the oath ? Upon 
this queſtion the judges unanimouſly re- 


truth of the fact, Bonner might give in 
evidence upon that iſſue. And whether 


try, whether Horn was a biſhop or not. 
when he tendered the oath to Bonner? 
This was a nice point : and the reader 
will be apt to imagine, the jury and 
bench roo ought to be well furniſh'd 
with eccleſiaſtical learning, to pronounce 
upon the caſe. Before the cauſe came 
on, Bonner drew up a plea againſt Horn's 
character in his own hand. TI ſhall 
mention ſome of the heads of his ex- 
ceptions. He pretends, Mr. Robert Horn, 
as he ſtiles him, was not better, than 
an intruder into the ſee of Wincheſter ; 
that he was neither elected, nor conſe- 
crated, purſuant to the canons of the 
« Catholick church, nor to the laws and 
« ſtatutes of the realm. Againſt the le- 


gality of his conſecration, he cites 25 of 


Henry VIII. chap. 20. by which ſtatute, 
© as Bonner underſtands it, he, that is to 
© be. confecrated, muſt have one arch- 
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(1) Callier, Ecel. Hiſt. vol, 2. B. 6. p. 493. 


< biſhop 


ſolved, that upon ſuppoſition of the 


the fact was ſo, or not, was to be tried 
by the jury: that is, the jury was to 
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© biſhop and two biſhops, or elſe four 
< biſhops to perform the ceremony: which 
circumſtance was wanting in Horn's 
conſecration. He likewiſe urged, that 
the form of conſecrating archbiſhops, 
and biſhops confirmed in parliament in 
the reign of king Edward, was repealed 
in the firſt year of queen Mary, and 


remained in that condition at Horn's pre- 


this argument might poſſibly have embar- 
raſſed Horn, and puzzled the cauſe, had 
not the ſuit been kept depending, till 
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< which made a kind of compromiſe ; 
put the legality of the plaintiff's title 
more out of queſtion ; and ſcreened the 
« defendant from proſecution.” The ſtatute 
mentioned, was made the 8th of queen 
Eliſabeth ; whereby it was enacted and de- 
clared, that che conſecration of archbiſhops 
and biſhops, the firſt of her reign, had 
been legaliy performed, according to the 
preſcriptions of the ordinal in uſe under 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI. which form 
of- ordination, though repealed by queen 
Mary, yer, ſays the ſtatute, was revived 
the firſt of queen Eliſabeth, by the ſame 
act, which eſtabliſhed the book of com- 
mon prayer, with the rites and ceremo- 
nies of the church; of which rites and 
ceremonies the form of conſecrating arch- 
biſhops, Sc. was a part. Yer at the ſame 
time, () the ſtatute concludes with a 
« proviſo in favour of Bonner and other 
< recuſants. By this proviſo it is enacted, 
that no body ſhould ſuffer in perſon or 
< property, for having refuſed the oath of 
« ſupremacy, or by means of any certifi- 
© cate made by archbiſhop, or biſhops, or 


to be made before the laſt day of this 


« ſeffion of parliament : and that all ten- 
ders of the ſaid oath, made within the 
© term laſt mentioned, ſhall be void, and 
of none effect. | | 

I thought ic proper, to inſert this paſ- 
fage concerning Bonner and Horn; it being 
the ſubject of a remarkable controverſy 
berween Catholicks and the clergy of the 
church of - England. The former are of 
opinion, that the conſecration of the re- 
formed biſhops, the firſt of 
ſabeth, was neither legal nor valid: and, 
for a collateral proof, they alledge this 
ſuir between Bonner and Horn, Proteſ- 


rended conſecration. — Some part of 


the next parliament. Then an act paſſed, 


queen Eli- | = jab gh 
«© the legality of ordinations afterwards 


K 


A n 


; 
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tants, on the other hand, reply; Thac 
the debate was not concerning the vali- 
dity ſo much, as the legality of Horn's 
conſecration : which they endeavour to 
ſhew from the nature of Bonner's proofs ; 
which only regarded the legality. For 
he ſaid nothing of the incapacity of Par- 
er's conſecrators; or of the nag's-head 
ſtory ; or of ſuch like arguments ; which 
have ſince been inſiſted on by Catho- 
licks: and had been ropicks very much 
to Bonner's purpoſe, and occurrences he 
could not be a ſtranger to. Again, as to 
the legality of Horn's conſecration, they 
alledge, the ceremony was performed ac- 
cording to the book authoriſed under Eg- 
ward VI. which, though repealed under 
queen Mary, was revived the firſt of Eli- 
ſabeth by the ſame ſtature, which re-eſta- 


bliſhed the common prayer with the 


rites and ceremonies, &c. the form of con- 
ſecration being a part thereof. As for 
the ſtatute made the eighth of Eliſabetb, 
they ſay: It did not ſuppoſe either the 
invalidity or the illegality of Proteſtants 
ordination before the making of the ſta- 
tute. For, as they pretend, it was only 
made, to put an end to ſeveral litigious 
caſes about leaſes granted by biſhops, 
which ſome lawyers (no friends to the re- 
formation) ſuggeſted were void, upon ac- 
count of a defect in their conſecration. 
Catholicks have made diſtinct replies to 
each of theſe exceptions; and endeavour 
to ſhew, that Bonner's caſe and the ſta- 
tute mentioned are very much to the 
purpoſe of the controverſy berween them 
and their adverſaries. Methinks, Prote- 
ſtants have not hicherto given ſatisfaction, 
as to two points relating to this matter: 
viz. Whether an expreſs revival of the 
book of conſecration was not requiſite, 
ro make Horn's conſecration valid ; as it 
had been expreſly repealed under queen 
Mary? And again, whether the dropping 
of Bonner's proſecution was not a tacic 
approbation of his plea? For, as Mr. 
Echard obſerves, © (4) The book of ordi- 
© nation was not ſpecially mentioned in 
© the act (whereby the common prayer 
< was eſtabliſhed anno 1559) which occa» 
e ſioned Bonner, afterwards, to queſtion 


© made by it. 


—_—— 
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But ro leave this digreſſion: When 
biſhop Bonner had ſpent the remaining 
part of his life in the Marſbalſea priſon 
(where, with a cheerful temper and chriſ- 
tian reſignation, he was a comfort both 
to himſelf and others) he took his leave 
of the world September 5, 1569. Tis a 
very difficult taſk, to give any tolerable 
character of a perſon, who has varied 
from himſelf in principles and behaviour: 
but if ever any one merited to have ſuch 
a blot in his life overlooked, tis biſhop 
Bonner. He was not one of thoſe occa- 
fional conformiſts, that ſtruck in with 
every change. He was indeed carried 
away with the ſtream, with the reſt of 
his order, in the boiſterous reign of Hen- 
ry VIII. but quickly recovered himſelf, 
and afterwards remained fix'd and im- 
moveable. _ Biſhop Bonner has nor juſtice 
done him by the generality of writers of 
the adverſe party who ungenerouſly omit 


his high qualifications ; and ſniew as little 


mercy in giving his character, as he is 
ſaid to have ſhewn to thoſe, that fell 
under his hand, while he was in power. 
His enemies aimed at his life: bur the 
ſupreme power, he acted under, fcreen'd 
him from ſuch proſecutions. Thus much 
may be ſaid of him: if it be true, that 
he was imperious and inſulting when in 
ower; he was not abject and cringing 
when reduced, and under his enemies feet. 
There was a remarkable cheerfulneſs al- 
ways appeared in his countenance during 
his confinement, and ſuch an intrepidity 
in his behaviour as could proceed from 
nothing, but conſcious innocence, and the 
alacrity of his ſpirits. As to his per- 
formances in the way of learning, he 
had a hand in the following works: 
1. Preface to Biſhop Gardiner's Book 
of Obedience: in Defence of the King's 
Supremacy. In Latin, 1534. 
2. Letters to Lord Cromæwel. 
3. Reſponſum, & Exbortatio in Laudem 
Sacerdotii. 1553. 4015 
4. Thirty-feven Articles of his Viſita- 

tion. 1584. 

5. A profitable and neceſſary Doctrine; 


being an Expoſition of the Creed, ſeven 


Sacraments, Sc. in 13 Homilies, 470. 1554. 


* 
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| dence. 


Gilbert Bourne (m), fon of Philip, was 
born in Morceſterſpire. He was entered 2 
ſtudent in Oxford anno 1524, and ſtands 
recorded fellow of All-ſouls college in 
1531. In the year 1541, he was made 
one of the firſt prebendaries of Worceſter 
upon the erection of that deanery. He 
conformed to the times under Edward VI. 
and was ſucceſſively archdeacon of Bed- 
ford, Efſex, and Middleſcx. Upon a change 
of affairs, in queen Mary's reign, he re- 
turned to the religion of his anceſtors ; 
and his chief talent being preaching, he 
was employ'd, to decry the reformed doc- 
trine : which he performed with remark- 
able zeal and eloquence. One inſtance 
was the ſermon he preached at St. Pauls, 


Auguſt 13, 1553 ; when having diſtinctly 


maintained ſeveral tenets of the Catholick 
religion; he added, that biſhop Bonner 
had been unjuſtly deprived, for preaching 
there upon the ſame Goſpel, and for the 
ſame cauſe he now defended. This ſo 
offended ſome of the aſſembly, that they 
cry'd out : Pull him down, pull him 
down; and were attempting to climb into 
the pulpit, for that purpoſe. In the mean 
time, a piſtol was diſcharged againſt him, 
and a dagger thrown at him, which ſtuck 
in one of the pillars, that ſupported the 
pulpit. This accident made way for his 
preferment. For ſoon after, in the year 
1554, he was made. biſhop of Bath and 
Wells, in the place of Villiam Barlow: 
and, not long after that, lord preſident of 
Wales. Theſe promotions were, in a great 
meaſure, owing to his uncle fir John Bourne 
of Butenhall in Worceſterſhire, one of the 
ſecretaries of ſtate. Upon the enſuing al- 
terations, the firſt of queen Eliſabetb, he 
was deprived of his ſee, and committed for 
non-compliance. He was a priſoner at large 
under the inſpection of the biſhop of Exe- 


ter, but more immediately of Dr. Cary the 


dean. He died at S:/verton in Devonſhire 
September 10, 1569. He was much eſ- 
teemed for his acuteneſs in the. univer- 


ſity, for his eloquence in the pulpit, and 


for his careful management of the tem- 
poralicies of his ſee ; which had ſuffered 
very much by his predeceſſor's condeſcen- 
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George Brown (n), a frier of the order 1 


of St. Auguſtin, educated amongſt his bre- 
thren in a convent in London. He went 
afterwards abroad, and purſuing his ſtudies | 
became D. D. in ſome foreign univerſity. 
At his return he was incorporated in the 
ſame degree both in Oxford and Cambridge 
in the year 1534. He was, about that 
time, provincial of his order, and having 
been uſeful to the king in the controver- 
ſies he had with the ſee of Rome, he 
was made archbiſhop of Dublin, and con- 
ſecrated March 15, 1535. He conform'd 
alſo · to the doctrine and difcipline.of the 
re formed church under Edward VI. fo far 
as to take a wife: for which he was de- 
prived by queen Mary. . 


Nicholas Heath (o) deſcended from the 
Heaths of Aſpley in the pariſh of Tam- 
wworth, where his brother was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſome lands. He was firſt edu- 


o — - - 


Fleet priſon: where he remained, cill queen 
Mary, aſcending the chrone, reſtored him 
to his ſee upon the deprivation of John 
Hooper. Biſhop Heath became a great fa- 
vourite at court, and in a little time was 
made lord preſident of Wales, archbiſhop 
of York, and high chancellor of England. 
The bull of his confirmation to the ſee 
of York bears date 11 calend. Fuly 1555. 
The temporalities were delivered to him 
the 8th of January following; and the 
22d of the ſaid month was the ceremony 


mote from the court, he obtained leave to 
alienate it; and afterwards made a pur- 
chaſe of Norwich houſe, or Suffolk place, 
near Charing-croſs for him and his ſuc- 
ceſſors. He kept in favour all queen Mary's 
reign; but her death put an end to all 
his greatneſs. However, he comply'd as 
far in the enſuing reign, as conſcience 
would permit him. He not only ac- 
knowledged queen El:ſabeth's title, and 
made a publick declaration of ic in par- 
liament, but went to meet her at Barnet 
upon her acceſſion to the crown, to- 
gether with the reſt of the biſhops, who 
unanimouſly made a tender of their al- 
legiance. Cardinal Pool, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury being dead, it was Heath's 
place- ro officiate in chief at the cere- 
mony of the coronation. Bur he refuſing, 
and the reſt of the biſhops following his 
example, only Og/ethorp, biſhop of Carliſle, 
was over perſuaded to put the crown upon 
her head. The reaſon of their refuſal 


was the. breach of her / promiſe to main- 


tain the old religion, which ſhe had con- 
ſtantly made profeſſion of all the = 
reign, The Reformers, indeed, had al- 
ways been tampering with her privately; 
but now they had an opportunity of ap- 
pearing more openly, and filling her 
head with all ſorts of jealouſies. But 
nothing affected her more, than che ap- 
prehenſion of having her title to the 
crown queſtioned. * p For, as Mr. 
© Bayle obſerves from ,the laws of Eng- 
land, a baſtard cannot exclude the law- 
ful iſſue, without becoming an uſurper. 
© Wherefore it was neceſſary, that Eliſa- 
© beth ſhould renounce the Romiſb church, 
that ſhe might maintain, that the court 
of Rome was in the wrong in condemn- 
ing Ann Bullen's marriage. is true, 
ſhe was put into the ſucceſſion by her 
father's will, who was impowered ſo to 
do by act of parliament: but, perhaps 
ſhe might look upon this as one of the 
arbitrary proceedings of his reign ; and 
that poſterity would not ſtand to it. So 


of his inſtalment by his proxy Robert Purſ- 
g/ove, ſuffragan of Hull, The queen be- 
ſtowed: upon him Suffolk houſe, near St. 


George's church in Southwark, as an equi- 
valent for Tork houſe, taken from cardinal | 


Walſey. But Suffolk houſe being too re- 


ſhe thought ir ſafer to ſupport her pre- 
tenſions by another intereſt, which was 
that of the [Reformer 

Afﬀerwards archbiſhop Heath being 
ſummoned to anſwer to the article of the 
of the ſupremacy, and refuſing to take 


* 


(n) Jacob. Varænt, de Prefal. Hibern. p. 120. 
(0) Fohn Fox, Acts and Monuments, ad ann. 1 
Gedrw, de Preful. Angl. Atben. Oren. Pat. 31 Hen. 


2 


Pat. 35 Hen. VIII. Pat. 2 & 3 of Phil. and Man. 
(2) Bayle's Dict. vol. 1. p. 1168. 
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the oath, was deprived, and commit- 
ted to cuſtody. He remained a priſoner 
the: remainder of his days at Cobham in 
Surrey; where he had purchaſed a ſmall 
eſtate, which he enjoy d with ſuch free- 


dom, as is commonly allowed to a pri- 


ſoner at large. Queen Eliſabeth had a 
articular reſpec for him, and was pleas'd 
Eintdite⸗ to viſit him. John Fox tells 
us, he died a priſoner in the Tower; 
but others, better informed, give an ac- 
count, that his death happened at Cob- 
ham in the beginning of 1579: and that 
he was buried in the middle of the 
chancel of that pariſh church near to the 
body of his brother William Heath. It 
appears from the records of the preroga- 
tive court of Canterbury, that his near 
kinſman, Thomas Heath, took out letters of 
adminiſtration May 5, the year above 
mentioned. An original picture of arch- 
biſhop Heath is to be ſeen in the gallery 
at N eſton houſe in Warwickſhire, belong- 


ing to Mr. Sheldon: whereby he appears | 


to have been above the common ſize 
of men, with black hair, and a macerated 
viſage. This picture is carefully preſerved, 
as well upon account of the merits of the 
perſon, as alſo for his being allied to the 
family: the pedigree' whereof makes men- 
tion of one Ralph Sheldon (who died De- 
cember 21, 1546.) married to Philippa, 
daughter and heir to Balduin Heath (by 
his wife Agnes the eldeſt daughter and heir 


of John Grove of Foraball of 'Wooton in | 


W:zrwickſhire) ſon ' of Thomas Heath of 
- 1 — of Tamworth : which 
Thomas is ſuppoſed. by thoſe of the 
Sheldon family (who quarter with their 
arms thoſe of Grove and Heath) to be 
grandfather to the archbiſnop. As to his 
character, he is well treated by writers 
of both parties. He was a prudent pre- 
late, with whom neither craft nor inte- 
reſt had any place. A zealous maintainer 
of the old religion, but without any 
tranſports againſt the new, being rather 
an advocate, than a perſecutor of many 
of thoſe infatuated wretches, who caſt 


themſelves into the flames in queen Ma- 


#y's reign: and tis thought, had he been 
attended to, the ſanguinary laws againſt 
relapſed hereticks, had never been reviv'd. 
The only work ſuppoſed to be his (tho 


| /o/ college. 


conſecrated according 


ſome imagine it to be abbot Peckenham!'s) 
A Speech in Parliament in defence of 
the Pope's Supremacy. . 


James Brooks (9) was born in May 1612 
in Hampſhire; and, being ſent to Oxford 


in ' 1528, was made fellow of Corpus 


Chriſti college anno 1531. He went thro' 
the ſeveral ſtations of academical learning 
with 'great applauſe, completing the de- 
gree of D. D. in the year 1546; and the 
year following was choſen maſter of Ba- 
When queen Mary aſcended 
the throne, Dr. Brooks was called to court, 
upon account of his excellent talent in 
preaching : wherein his zeal and elo- 
quence were equally admired: and it was 
not long before he was promoted to the 
ſee of Glaceſter upon the deprivation of 
Fohn Hooper. In the year 1555, he was 
appointed to be one of the pope's dele- 
gates at the trial of Cranmer, Latymer, 
and Ridley: upon which occaſion he 
managed in ſuch a manner, that Proteſ- 
tants repreſent him to have been irre- 
concileable in his conduct, viz. for refu- 
fing to degrade Latymer and Ridley from 
epiſcopal orders, though they were both 
| to the ancient Ro- 
man ordinal, and before the new form of 
ordaining was in uſe. They farther add, 
that biſhop Broos was induced to pro- 
ceed in this manner, either out of ſpleen 
and paſſion againſt the Reformers; or 
rather, that the next incumbents might 
have the advantage of new leaſes ; which 
could not be expected, if the biſhops, 
under proſecution, were acknowledged to 
be truly conſecrated. But here we are to 
diſtinguiſh times and perſons. © Latymer 
was conſecrated in the year'1535. Rzdley, 
September 5, 1547, was conſecrated biſhop 


of Rocheſter. Cranmer was conſecrated in 


1533. As for Cranmer, he is out of the 
caſe ; his conſecration happening before 
the breach with Rome, and allowed of 
by ' biſhop 'Brooks. Latymer's conſecration 


was alſo indiſputable ; there being at that 


| 


time no alteration in the ordinal, that we 
know of, befides the omiſſion of the ca- 
nonical obedience to the pope, which was 
not an eſſential part. Riley's caſe was 
quite different; he and ſome others were 


a 


— 
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..) Dr. Pitts ds Script. A. Godwin de Pref. Ang). Athen. Oxon, Par. 1. Mar. p. 1. 
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changed. And tho' the new ordinal had 


biſhop Brooks, with the reſt of the dele- 


the deprived biſhops proved void: it was 


duced by reafons we are ſtrangers to. For 


veral years, lived only as a ſimple clergy- 
man; and by his heterodoxy made himſelf 


ignorant of what he was about, or guilty 
made it their buſineſs, to enquire more 
into particulars; and ſhall only acquaint 


tained the crown upon queen Mary's de- 
ceaſe, biſhop Brooks being ſummoned to 


1. A Sermon at St. Paul's Cro 
o 0 


Bock II. Mary. Art. III 
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conſecrated the firſt of Edward VI s 
reign, when both the doctrine and diſci- 
pline of the former reign were entirely 


not a legal eſtabliſnment, till after the date 
of their conſecration; yet very probably 
they made uſe of ſuch a ceremony, as was 
either the ſame, or conformable to it. And 


gates, having conſidered it, found it de- 
fective in ſome eſſential part. The reflec- 
tions therefore, made upon biſhop Brooks's 
management, are both groundleſs and o- 
dious. He was both a learned and a pru- 
dent man: nor is it likely, that he was 
ignorant, either of the doctrine of the Ca- 
tholick church, concerning ordination in 
general, or of the fact under debate: much 
leſs would he ſacrifice his credit, by ſhew- 
ing his reſentment againſt two or three 
private perſons. He ſought not the con- 
venience of his party, in caſe the leaſes of 


the natural conſequence of their diſability. 
If ir be true, that he refuſed to degrade 
Latymer from his epiſcopal character (the 
account whereof depends upon Fox, a man 
of very ſlender authority) he might be in- 


Latymer being a perſon, who had, for ſe- 


obnoxious to all the cenſures of the church: 
the delegates might omit the ceremony of 
his degradation. (7) However, if we may 
give credit to thoſe of the adverſe party, 
biſhop Brooks was a man of too much 
learning, candor, and ſincerity, to be either 


of juggling in an affair of that nature. 
But I leave this matter to thoſe, that have 


the reader, that when queen Eliſabeth ob- 


take the oath of ſupremacy, upon refuſal 
was deprived, and committed to priſon, 


works are, 


where he died, in the year 1560. His 


; 


„ 
Lond. 


2. A Speech in St. Mary's Church in 
Oxford, March 12, 1555. 5 
3. A Speech at Cranmer's Examination. 
Arthur Buckley (o), of an ancient family 
in the iſle of Angleſey in North Wales, had 
his education in Oxford: where he was 
created doctor of the canon law. He was 
conſecrated biſhop of Bangor in the year 
1541: and appears to have gone all the 
lengths of Henry VIII. and Edward VI's 


reigns: but was brought back to the re- 


ligion of his anceſtors under queen Mary: 
and died in the year 1555. Godwin tells 
us a very remarkable ſtory concerning this 
biſhop, viz. Thar living in the times of 
plunder and facrilege, when ſpoil was 
made of the goods and lands of the church, 
he ſold five curious bells, that belonged to 
his cathedral; and going to the ſea-ſhore 
to ſee them ſhipp'd off, he was immediate- 
ly ſtruck blind; and ſo remained all his 
. - 3 £1 


Paul Buſh (t) became a ſtudent in the 
univerſity of Oxford, about the year 1513, 
He was at firſt educated among the friers 
of St. Auguftin's order, in the convent now 
called Wadham college. Afterwards he 
entered. himſelf among the religious called 
Bons-hommes, and, by degrees, was made 


provincial of the order. He was alſo chap- 


lain to king Henry VIIL and, for his ready 


compliance at the diſſolution, of his mona- 


ſtery, was made the firſt biſhop of Briſtol, 
upon the erection of that ſee in 1542. He 
complied ſo far with the reformation under 
Edward VI. as to take a wife: yet was 
never known either to preach, or to write 
againſt the church of Rome. Queen Marys 
reign brought him back to the faith of his 
anceſtors; when he willingly forſook both 
his ſee and his wife, and ſpent the remain- 
der of his days privately in Briſtol: where 
he died October 11, 1558. He was a per- 
ſon of univerſal knowledge, a ſolid divine, - 
no contemptible poet; and well {killd in 
phylick. His works are, „ oth! 

1. Notes on the Pſalm Miſerere. 

2. A Treatiſe in praiſe of the Croſs. 

3. Dialogues between Chriſt and the 
Virgin Mary. i. £1 | 
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gari, eloquentia minime ' contemnenda, ' comitate vero 
morumque facilitate, prorſus ampleRenda, inque pretio ha- 
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Jobn Chambers (u): born in Peter- 


borough, and had an academical education 
both in Oxford and Cambridge. He be- 
came a Benedictin monk, and was choſen 
abbot of Peterborough, in the year 15 28, 
on the deceaſe of Ro | 


m „ and was made the firſt biſhop 
of Peterborough, when it was erected into 
an epiſcopal ſee, ' by a charter from king 
Henry VIII. dated 1 4, 1541, and 
was conſecrated O | 
He appears to have complied with the 
times in the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. But recovering himſelf under 
neen Mary, he died in winter, before 
ecember 155 
ſtory, for that of Jobn Chambers, dean of 


W eftminſter. 


FJobn Chriftopherſon (x), born in Lanca- 
hire; educated in St. John Evangeliſt col- 
lege in Cambridge : where he took the de- 
gree of D. D. and became preſident of 
Trinity college. He lived abroad in Ea- 
ward VFs reign: but returning under 
queen Mary, ſhe, n with 
his character, placed him in the fee of 
Obicbeſfer, anno 1880. upon the deceaſe 
of Dr. 1 He died = lon 4 the 
queen, in year 19558. His learning 
and 9 made him wh, 
of by all parties; and his ſkill in 

Greek _—_ las recommended him 
to poſterity. His performances are, 

1. — de Mundi Fabricatione. De 
decem 4. De Officia Fudicis. 
— my” 
2. Buſeb. Socrat. Theod. Soz. Evagr. 
ranſlations. 


3. Several other Works of the Greek 


T 
Fathers tranſlated, but never publiſhed. 


George Cotes (y); whom Godwin and 
others, by miſtake, call Jobn, had his e- 
ducation in Oxford, and was admitted fel- 
low of Magdalen college, ann 1526. In 


the year 1539» being now D. D. he was 


of Balial college. The ſee 


of Cheer being vacant, by the deprivation 
of Jabs Bird, the firſt of queen Mary, Dr. 
Cotes ſucceeded him. He kept thar dig- 


8 


er 23, the ſaid year. 


rt Kirton. He poſ- 
ſeſſed that dignity at the diſſolution of his | | 
England, was one of king Henry VIII's 


6. Godwin miſtakes his | 


_— 


nity, till his death : which happened in 
the beginning of December, 1555, and 
made room for Cuthbert Scot, D. D. of 
the univerſity of Cambridge, who was the 
laſt Catholick biſhop of that ſee. 


Hugh Curwin (z), born in the north of 


chaplains, and a zealous maintainer of his 
majeſty's cauſe in the controverſy of the 
divorce, as it appeared by his oppoling the 
two friers, Peyto and Eiſtow. He was 
afterwards made dean of Hereford, which 


Ugniry he kept during the reign of Ea- 


ward VI. When queen Mary came to 
the crown, Dr. Curwin did not only con- 
form, but diſtinguiſhed himſelf in favour of 


the old religion: which occaſioned his pro- 


motion to the archiepiſcopal ſee of Dublin. 


A change of affairs, under queen Eliſabeth, 


did not diſpleaſe this ſupple courtier ſo 
much, as to part with his ſee; which he 


kept till the year 1557: when he ex 


changed it for that of Oxford; and died 
at Swinbroke, the latter end of October, 
1568. There was a near kinſman of his, 
Richard Curwin, admitted ſcholar of Cor- 
pus-Chrifti college in Oxford, anna 1519. 
He was much eſteemed for his learning, 


| and took the degree of D. I. January 17, 


1531. and was afterwards promoted to 
ſeveral dignities, viz. He was canon of 
Kings college in Oxford, and of St. Stephen's 
of Weſtminſter, In 1534 he was made 
archdeacon. of Oxford, and died the latter 
end of 1542. | 5 


_ George Day (a), D. D. of the univerſity 
of Cambridge, and for the ſpace of ten 
years provoſt of King's college. He was 
conſeorated biſhop of Cbicheſter in May 
1543. In all appearance he was carried 
away with the ſtream in Henry VIIT's 
reign : but his inclinations ſhewed them- 
ſelves, by his fencing againſt the miniſtry 
the firſt years of Edward VI. till at laſt 
he. was deprived of his ſee, for non- 
compliance, in the year 1551; when both 
he and biſhop Tunſtal were committed 
priſoners to the Fleet. When queen Mary 
obtained the crown, anno 1553, biſhop 


| Day was releaſed from his confinement, 


3 „ä 
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and reſtored to his ſee of Chichefter : where 
he died, Auguſt 2, 1556, leaving behind 
him a good character, both as ro learning 
and piety : but eſpecially the Reformers 
praiſed him for his moderation. He had a 
brother called William Day, who was bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter in queen Eliſabeth's reign, 
If credit may be given to fir Richard Baker, 
George Day biſhop of Chicheſter preached 
Edward VI's funeral ſermon: which can- 
not be, unleſs the ſermon was preached 
by queen Mary's appointment. 


WWillam Finch (6), a ſuffragan biſhop of 
Taunton, under Bath and Wells : which 
dignity he held from 1539 till 1557. He 
was alſo prebendary of Wells. There was 
one William, a ſuffragan biſhop in the 
dioceſe of Exeter, who ſtiled himſelf Eps/- 
c:pus Hipponenſis: the fame probably with 
William Finch. | 


Stephen Gardiner (c), born at Bury in 
Suffolk.  - Some ſay of obſcure parents; 
others report, he was the natural ſon of 
Lyonel MWoodville, biſhop of Saliſbury (bro- 
ther to Eliſabeth, wife to Edward IV.) 
But perhaps the account of his ſpurious 
birth is rather to vilify his memory, than 
matter of fact. Gardiner and Bonner had 
ſo many enemies, that ſcarce any allowance 
is made to their unqueſtionable qualifica- 
tions. Both are attack d in their cradle: 
and the charge of illegitimacy is deſigned, 
to influence and prepoſſeſs the reader in their 


disfavour, as to the ſequel of their lives. 


But to paſs over theſe ungenerous inſinua- 


tions: when Stephen Gardiner was arrived | 


at a competent age, he was ſent to the uni- 
verſity: of Cambridge: ' where he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf beyond moſt of his cotem- 
poraries in the civil and canon law: of 
which faculties he became doctor, and 
was choſen maſter of Trinity-hall. When 
the grand conteſt about the divorce was ſet 
on foot, Dr. Gardiner (who commonly 
Was called Dr. Stephens) was found to be 
a perſon every way qualified, to be em- 
ployed in that affair; and care was taken, 
to retain him on the king's ſide. By way 
of trial, cardinal Wolſey had employed him 
in ſeveral matters of high concern, relating 


to himſelf ; | eſpecially in managing his pre- 


tenſions to the papacy. Afterwards I find 


him very buſy, at Rome, in promoting the 
divorce. , He acquitted himſelf ſo well 
upon theſe occaſions, as to be very much 
confidered at his return. He had, before, 
been honoured with ſeveral church prefer- 
ments. Afterwards Cambridge made choice 
of him for their chancellor; and the year 
15 34, he was made biſhop of Mincheſter. 
He not only complied with, but was very 
active in all the changes, that happened 
during:-the reign of king Henry VIII. viz. 
as to the divorce, ſupremacy, diſſolution of 
monaſteries; Sc. However, before the 
deceaſe of that prince, he began to make 
back ward ſteps, and reflect upon the dan- 
gerous conſequences of this rupture with 
Rome. He perceived, there was a deſign 
hatching among ſome, who had the king's 
ear, to deſtroy the whole frame of reli- 
gion; and that ſeveral articles of faith 
were likely to meet with the ſame fate, as 
church- lands, and monaſtick diſcipline. 
Wherefore, he afterwards ſtudied oppor- 
tunities, to make up the breach; and was 
not out of hopes of bringing the king to a 
reaſonable compliance, as far as the diſ- 
order of the times, and the havock made 
in church affairs, would permit. To this 
purpoſe he had received private intimations 
from his majeſty, to treat with the empe- 
ror to become a mediator between him and 
the ſee of Rome. But king Henry dying, 
before this matter could be fully propated, 


his endeavours proved ineffectual. On the 
contrary, the Catholiek cauſe ſuffered, if 


it was not entirely ruined; by this attempt. 
For whereas king Henry always deſigned 
to make Gardiner one of his executors, 


and of counſel to his ſon; it was con- 


trived by Cranmer, and others, to have 


him left: out: rightly qudging, that a per- 
ſon of Gardner's experience, and zeal! for 
the old religion, would) have put a: {top to 


any farther reformatiom had he been {till 
kept in power. Wherefore, immediately 


after king Henry's death, »the contrivanee 
vas, to ſettle a miniſtry, that would fol- 


low the blow given by his late majeſty: 
and accordingly his laſt will was in a great 


meaſure neglected, Seymour the preſent 


king's uncle, a zealous Reformer, was 
made protector; and ſuch of the execu- 
tors, as were favourers of the old religion, 
made incapable to act. After wards certain 
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injunctions were publiſhed by the protector 


and counſel ; all tending towards a refor- 


mation of religion. Moſt of the biſhops 
ſhewed a manifeſt diſlike to them; and 
among the reſt Gardiner: who being a 
perſon of great conſequence, upon account 
of his learning and experience in affairs of 


a national concern, not a little pains was 
taken to bring him over to the court mea- 


ſures. © (d) To this purpoſe, fir John 
< God/atve, one of the viſitors, in preſſing 


the injunctions, argued with the biſhop, 


and preſſed him upon the point of inte- 
< reſt, and ſuggeſted the danger of non- 
© compliance. Gardiner, after ſome re- 
collection, ſends Godſalve a letter upon 
this ſubjet. Tis written in a ſtrain be- 
© coming a Chriſtian biſhop : and there- 
fore, it may not be improper to abſtract 
part of it. He tells this gentleman, that, 
< notwithſtanding his perſonal failings, he 
© had not broke God's law, or the king's, 
either in getting or keeping his biſhop- 
© rick. Now, if he could quit his ſee as 


<© inoffenfively, as he had managed the o- 


ther two parts; he ſhould hope his life 
not ill paſſed over. How to manage 


this third act, as he calls it, and go hand- 


< ſomely- off the ſtage, muſt be his main 
© buſineſs. Provided this point is ſecured, 


© he ſhould not be ſollicitous about the 


© reſt, nor be more concerned to fee the 
< biſhoprick taken from him, than him- 


ſelf from the biſhoprick. I am, ſays 


© he, already by nature condemned to 
death: no man can pardon this ſen- 
< rence; nor ſo much, as procure me a 
© reprieve: thus there is a neceſſity of leav- 
ing my biſhoprick to che diſpoſal of the 
© crown. I have been already obliged to 
leave a pleaſant ſear at London: and as 
] have quitted ſome conveniences already, 
ſo I am prepared to all. There is 
no diſadvantage in ehanging for the bet- 
ter. Now truth and honeſty are more 
valuable to mie, than all the wealth of 
the kingdom. To ſpeak my mind, and 
act as my conſcience directs, are two 
branches of liberty, I can never part 
with. Integrity in ſpeech and action 
are entertaining qualities. Beſides, they 
Hill ſtick by a man, when every thing 
« elſe takes its leave; and therefore, I muſt 


not reſign them upon any confideration. 
And the beſt on't is, if I do not throw | 


them away myſelf, no man can force 
them from me: but if I give them up, 
then I am ruined by myſelf, and deſerve 
© to loſe my biſhoprick. This would be 
« {ſport to ſome people, who would gladly 
be in my place: but I don't intend to 
give them that malicious pleaſure. What 
« hbomilies and injunctions will be brought 
© to me, I cannot tell. Such as the prin- 
© ters have ſold, I have read and conſider- 
© ed; and therefore, am the better pre- 
* pared, how to behave myſelf, when the 
* vi/itors come hither. And here I intend 
eto ſpeak clearly to the caſe, and ſupport 
© the character of a Chriſtian, without 
© cowardice, or reſerve. The benefit of 
« the king's laws are every Engliſhmar's 
© right: and therefore, biſhops ought not 
eto loſe their ſhare in the common ad- 
vantage. I intend to behave myſelf like 
© a good ſubject, and pay a juſt deference 
© to the conſtitution. Now all this is 
very conſiſtent with an humble petition, 
© not to be forced upon any thing contrary 
to my duty to God, and the tenor of an 
act of parliament. With this reſolution 
© I have acquainted the counſel; with a 
© requeſt, not to be forced upon any un- 
© acceptable proteſtation: which proteſta- 
© tion, if matters come to extremity, I 
< cannot decline without ſcandal and pre- 
< varication, My lord profefor, in one of 
< his letters, bids me not to be too appre- 
© henfive of hardſhip. Indeed, I know him, 
© 4nd ſeveral of the counſel ſo well, as not 
© to fear, they will do me any harm, for 
« infiſting upon the conſtitution, and keep- 
ing cloſe to the laws of God, and the 


© realm. I ſhall never reproach theſe lords 
.* ſo far, as to ſuppoſe, they will make me 


« ſuffer upon this ſcore. : You know, 


© {continues the biſhop) the force of an 


© at of parliament; what dangers hang 
© over a man's head, that will venture 
© through it. For this you may recollect 


< 'ſeveral inſtances; and that the breach of 


© an act of parliament won't ſhelter a man 


from the forfeicure of treaſon, tho the 
ſtretch was made by the king's expreſs 


order.. Thos Gardiner, conceiving 
himſelf under the protection of the conſti- 


tution, made a bold ſtand againſt the 
counſel; and refuſed to comply with the 


| homilies and injunctions. 


(4) Caller, Becl. Hiſt, vol. 2. B. 4. P. 22, 228. «x MS. Coll. C. C. Cartel. 
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Now to render biſhop Gardiner inca- 
pable of influencing che people by his ad- 
vice, or otherwiſe, he had been commit- 
ted priſoner to the Fleet September 25, 
1547, upon no other account, than com- 
mon fame; that he was diſpoſed to ob- 
ſtruct the protector's ſchemes: but nothing 
of fact being produced againſt him, he 
was diſcharged; and ordered to preach 
at Whitehall, before the king and coun- 
ſel on St. Peters day anno 1548, and did 
accordingly. His ſermon gave great of- 
fence. In particular, he was charged with 
preaching upon the ſacrament, contrary to 
the protector's orders; and had ſpoken too 
ſtrongly of the modus of Chriſt's pre- 
ſence: and moreover, that he gave ſe- 
veral innuendoes, as if the miniſtry. could 
not make the injunctions, they had drawn 
up, ſo as to be binding, till the king came 
to age (a popular charge, in thoſe days, 
aga inſt ſuch, as oppoſed the reformation.) 
In fine, that he had actually neglected 
the ſaid injunct ions, and permitted creep- 
ing to the croſs, the uſe of palms, and 
ſuch like ceremonies, forbidden by expreſs 
order of counſel. Upon theſe accounts 
the mob was raiſed, and all hands at 
work to expoſe this great man: ſo that 
he became the common ſubject of ridi- 
cule in all the plays, ballads, and lam- 
poons, that were daily publiſhed. The 
day after he had preached the above- 
mentioned ſermon, an order came from 
the protector for his commi:ment to the 
Tower: and it was not long, before the 
protector himſelf, having ſeveral articles 
drawn up againſt him by the reſt of the 
counſel, was ordered to the ſame priſon: 
which made Gardiner believe, that it 
would be a favourable juncture for him, 
ſeeing that his great enemy was now under 
proſecution. For he was willing to think, 
that, among other articles, the lord pro- 
tector was charged with, that of his im- 
priſonment, without juſt cauſe, might be 
one. This imagination had taken ſo 
ſtrong hold of Gardiner, that, as it is re- 
ported, he had bought new apparel; and 
made other preparations againſt the time 
of his releaſement: but having waited a 
month in vain, and hearing nothing of 
any deſign, there was, to diſcharge him; 
he took the liberty to addreſs himſelf in 
a letter to the lords of the counſel, the 
ſubſtance whereof was: that he had now | 
been priſoner thirteen months and a day, 


in continual expectation of being releaſed : 


that he ſuffered in his health for want 
of air; in his ſoul for want of books; 
in his temper for want of company; 
but chiefly in his reputation by a ſcan- 
palous confinement. It was near ſix 
weeks, before the lords returned an anſwer 
to this letter, which gave them | ſome 


diverſion ; they looking upon ir, to be 


ſomewhat merry. In the mean time he 
writes another letter to them: wherein 
he lays down his caſe, without either fear 
or diſſimulation. He tells them, that he 
does not doubt, but that the multiplicity 
of affairs, they had upon their hands, 
made their time go imperceptibly on; 
that it was no burthen to them: but 
that they rather wanted time, than other- 
wiſe. But for his part, he had ſo much, 
he knew not how to diſpoſe of it: and 
by the preſent circumſtances he was in, 
the days and nights ſcemed to lengthen 
and become more cumberſome. He ac- 
quaints them, that as the parliament was 
now fitting, and he had an undoubted 
right to appear there, which he was not 
yet deprived of for any crime alledged 
againſt him, but only by a politick and 
illegal confinement, that others might 
make a hand of his abſence; he there- 
fore expects to be reſtored to the privi- 
leges of his place. He ſays, he does not 
ſo much tax the preſent miniſtry with 
his oppreſſion, as the lord protector (now 
alſo in confinement) who ordered him co 
the Tower againſt law: but he hopes, 
they have a better notion of chings, than 
to ſuffer a member of the houſe: of lords 
to be excluded from his place without 
cauſe, or conviction: ſince the ſame force 
may be made uſe of againſt any other 
member, or even againſt the majority of the 
the houſe: and, by that means, the people 
be deprived of thoſe voices, n whom 
their lives and liberties do depend. Then 
he appeals to the laws of the kingdom, 
whether he has not ſtated his caſe right: 
which he promiſes to make out farther, 
when he has the liberty to be heard: 
which he ſays, cannot be denied him, 
without manifeſtly breaking in upon the 
conſtitution. He concludes, that as juſtice 
is on his ſide, he is reſolved not to quit 
the claim, he has to that commendable 
character: and ſo deſires not only to be 


heard, but to be ſpeedily heard: ending 


with thoſe words: Fiat juſtitia, & ruat 
mundus. ' ERIN 


In 


| B. 4. p 5 
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In the mean time, the court was car- 
rying on the reformation, and weeding 
out, what they called ſuperſtition ; pur- 
ting in execution their injunctions : by 
virtue whereof they were in hopes of in- 
capacitating all thoſe, that were friends 
to the old religion. Vet all their {kill 
could not remove Gardiner from the rich 
ſee of Winchefter. He fenced againſt them 
with ſo much learning and dexterity, that 
nothing, but downright oppreſſion, could 
beat him from his point. For as the 
homilies and injunctions had not as yet 
obtained a parliamentary eſtabliſhment, he 
oppoſed acts of parliament unrepealed 
againſt the arbitrary methods of the mi- 
niftry ; and would receive the injunctions 


upon no other terms, than, with a clauſe, | 


as far as they were conſiſtent with the 


laws of God, and the ſtanding laws of the 
kingdom. He ſupporred himſelf with the 


examples of the lord Tiproff, who loſt his 
head, and cardinal Wolſey, who incurred a 


premunire, for obeying the orders of the 


king and miniſtry, againſt ſeveral acts of 
parliament. Again, he undertook to de- 
monſtrate, that the homilies and injunc- 
tions contained ſeveral things contrary to 
the religion ſtill authoriſed by act of par- 
liament, eſpecially. relating to ceremonies, | 
juſtification, and ſaints. He alſo infiſted, 
that the king wanted years, and thoſe, he 
employed, character and abilities, to judge 


of thoſe nice points. And laſtly, in plain 
Engliſb he told them, that Cranmer op- 
poſed violence to law; and nothing was 
done, according to either the rules of con- 
ſcience, or the conſtitution of the king- 
dom. He defended himſelf by the ſtrength 
of theſe, and ſuch like arguments, at ſe- 
veral examinations, he under went at Lam- 
beth :* where the commiſſioners ſat, and 
whither he was frequently conducted 
from the Tower : eſpecially on the 15th 
and 18th of December 1550. The 8th, 
12; and 16th of January 1551, the 113th 
and-:14th of February the : ſame year. 
fe) Yer all this reaſoning and expoſtu- 
lation was not lent enough to pro- 
© cure his liberty. It was thought proper 
to keep him confined till the ſeſſion of 
<, parliament was over. Had this biſhop 
appeared in the houſe, tis probable he 


might have given the court party ſome | 


} 
S Sas - # 


trouble, perplexed their meaſures, and, 


it may be, overſet Cranmer in the diſ- 
pute about juſtification, in which by 


letters he appears much ſuperior.” How- 


ever it was reſolved, that Gardiner, one 
way or other, ſhould be deprived; and 
accordingly he was, at his laſt appearing 
at Lambeth, February 12, 1551; withour 
any farther hearing, or by any other au- 
thority, than that of the court commil- 
miſſioners. (f) He had now been under 
confinement two years ; and, as Burnet 
owns, Cranmer was look'd upon to be 
the author of all his hardſhips. « (g/ The 


truth is, theſe proceedings ſeemed very 


arbitrary, and by no means conſiſtent 
with the Engliſh claim of liberty and 
property. It was thought ſomewhat 


ſingular to impriſon a man upon com- 


to put new articles to him, without far- 
ther enquiry into the reaſons of his 
commitment. Beſides, to deny the biſhop 
the benefit of the king's courts, and ſtop 
the channels of juſtice, was ſome what 
© extraordinary ; and came too near the ri- 
< ;gours:of the inquiſition.“ After the ſen- 
tence of the deprivation was pronounced, 
he was remanded to the Tower: where 
he remained in cloſe confinement the reſt 
of: Edward VIS reigg. 5 


— 

c 

c 

c 

« plaint, and after two years confinement, 
: | 

* 

0 
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When queen Mary came to enjoy the 


crown (after the nine days wonder of lady 
Fane Gray) the very firſt day ſhe entered 
London, which was Auguſt 3, 1553, ſhe 
viſited the Tower; and diſcharged ſeveral 
ſtate-priſoners : among whom was biſhop 
Gardiner. She immediately reſtored him 
to his ſee of Mincheſter, and, Auguſt 23, 
gave him the ſeals, conſtituting him at 
the ſame time lord chancellor of England. 
His abilities and zeal being indiſputable, 
all affairs of the higheſt concern paſſed 
through his hands. The firſt great thing 
he undertook was the match with Spain; 
which was intirely his ſcheme, both as to 
the ſubſtance and to all its branches. He 
laid down the advantages of that alliance 
in an eloquent. ſpeech, before the nobility 
in the preſence chamber at Weſtminſter 
January 14, 15 54. He had two things 
in view by this project. The ſucceſs of 
the Catholick cauſe, and the intereſt of 
England, as to trade: and the buſineſs 


— 
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was well calculated in both reſpects. An 
alliance and marriage with the moſt po- 
tent Catholick prince in Europe was a pru- 
dential way of re-eſtabliſhing and ſupport- 
ing the old religion; and the beneficial 
articles, he obtained in regard of trade, 
and the ſucceſſion (which it was thought 
a lofty nation would never have ſubmitted 
to) did prove Gardiner to be a maſter in 
politicks; and at the ſame time diſcover 
him to be, as true an Engliſbman, as he 
was zealous in the cauſe of religion. 
He ſhewed no leſs policy in bringing 
the nobility to a temper, in regard of the 
biſhop of Rome's ſupremacy, by ſoftening 


that controverſy, fo as to make it go down 


with the majority. Afterwards, when 
the nation was reconciled to the ſee of 
Rome upon cardinal Pool's arrival, Gar- 
diner preached, the reconciliation ſermon 
at St. Paul's Deember 2, 1554: ar which 
were preſent king Philip and queen Mary, 
cardinal Poo/, the foreign ambaſſadors, 
and the chief of the Eng/i/þ nobility. 
His text was, Fratres, ſcientes, quia hora 
eft jam nos de ſomno ſurgere, &c. He 
gave a tragical deſcription of the miſerable 
Rare of religion, during the two laſt reigns; 
and with a flood of tears lamented his 
own misfortune, for having gone the length 
he did; uſing theſe words: Negav! cum 
Petro. Exivi cum Petro. Sed nondum 
amare - flevi cum Petro. It was upon this 
ſolemn occaſion, that he declared, that 
king Henry VIII. had intimated to him, 
ſome time before his death, the defire he 
had of being reconciled to the ſee of 
Rome; and that he had a commiſſion 
to diſcourſe with the emperor upon 
ſome preliminaries relating to that 
affair. The only remora to this accom- 
modation, as to doctrinal matters, was 
the ſupremacy: which as no man un- 
derſtood better than Gardiner; ſo he 
knew, how to ſoften the point, and bring 
the controverſy into a very little com- 
paſs; which indeed was ſo confounded 
and miſrepreſented in thoſe turbulent times, 
that few had patience to hear the caſe 
truly ſtated. I meet with ſome, who are 
inclinable to think, that the generalicy of 
the learned men never intended to deprive 
the pope of his juriſdiction, as to doctri- 
nal matters, and articles of faith; but only 
to declare the king head of the church 
in matters of diſcipline and external go- 
vernment : wherein they looked upon every 


national church to have a right to indepen- 
dency. And upon this account it was, 


that moſt of the public k acts ſeem'd only 


to import a reſtoring of the king and 
kingdom to their ancient rights. I ſhall 
not pretend to determine, how far this 
fact may be true. But it will be a query, 
whether there be any difference between 
a ſupremacy in regard of doctrine, and a 
ſupremacy in regard of the external go- 
vernment of the church? Or how they 
can be diſtinguiſhed in practice ? If princes 
claim an independent power, as to the ex- 
ternal government of the church, they 
may not only ſtrip the clergy of their 
revenues, but interrupt them in the ex- 
ecution of their functions, and intirely 
ſilence them: which is, in effect, giving 
up the cauſe, as to doctrinal matters: 
it amounting to the ſame, whether the 
prince obliges the clergy to preach what 
doctrine he pleaſes, or orders them not 
to preach ar all, 

But co proceed, The nation being now 
reconciled to the ancient faith of their 
anceſtors; and the change ſupported by 
the match and alliance with Spain; the 
next point, that fell under conſideration 
was, how to carry off the ill humours, 


which the generality of the people had 


contracted by an unbounded liberty of 
goſpelling during the two late reigns. 
The counſel appeared to be divided. Car- 
dinal Pool is ſaid to have oppoſed perſe- 
cution; and he had a great party: but 
Gardiner, wno had learned by long ex- 
perience the inconveniences of goſpel li- 
berty, prevailed to have the ancient ſtatutes 
againſt Lollards, and the ſix articles of 
Henry VIII. revived in parliament. He 
lived, to ſee them put in execution againſt 
ſome of the reformed biſhops, clergy, and 
others; and died, not long after, at 7or4- 
place or Whitehall, November 12, 1555. 
Jobn Fox the martyrologitt, giving an 
account of biſhop Gardiner's death, tells 
us, that he refuſed ro dine, till he had 
received the news of two of the biſhops 
being burnt at Oxford : that he had ordered 

oſt- horſes upon the road, to bring the 
firſt ridings of their execution: that the 
old duke of Norfo/k, who was to dine 
with him that day, was impatient in ſtay- 
ing for his dinner, till four o' clock. In 


fine, that Gardiner, being at dinner, when 


the news was brought of the biſhops 
having ſuffered, was carried fick from 
9 the 
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the table, and appeared no more alive out 
of his bed. () To diſprove this tragical 
© relation, it may be ſufficient to obſerve, 
that Gardiner appeared twice in the 
* houſe of lords, after he is reported to 


© have been ſeized with this mortal diſtem- 


per. And beſides, the old duke of Nor- 
« folk had been dead above a year, when 
Fox makes him at dinner at the biſhop 
© of Wincheſfter's. For the duke died at 


« Farmingham caſtle, in September, 1554. 


To conclude the account of this great 
biſhop and ſtateſman : After his deceaſe, 
his body was conveyed by water to Vin- 
hoes bene in Southwark ; where it was 
depofired for a time in a vault of St. Mary 
Overy's church: and, upon the 24th of 
February following, carried towards Win- 
cheſter, in an open chariot. Upon his coffin 
was placed his effigies, to the life, in a 
cope of gold, with a mitre, croſier, and 
other pontifical ornaments, The lord viſ- 
count Montacute, and the biſhop of Ely, 
who were his executors, attended the corps, 
with about two hundred horſe; and he 
was buried on the north fide of the high 
altar in his cathedral of Vincbeſter. Tis 
a difficult matter, to fear the character of 
this prelate, ſo as to pleaſe all parties. No 
one ought to diſpute the general topicks of 

raiſe. That he was an excellent civilian, 
a learned divine, a good critick in the 
Greek tongue, one of the ableſt ſtateſmen 
of his time, and eminently qualified by 
nature for all the ſtations he lived in, is 
the common voice of all thoſe, who other- 
wiſe declare themſelves to be his enemies. 
Catholicks have a great deal to alledge a- 
gainſt him, upon account of his behaviour 
under king Henry VIII. when he appeared 


at the head of thoſe, who oppoſed the ſee | 
of Rome in the controverſies of the divorce | 


and ſupremacy. But the bold ſtand, he 
made againſt the Reformers in the reign 
of Edward VI. and his ſincere recantation, 


made ſome attonement for the ſcandal he 


had given. Proteſtant writers repreſent 
him not only as zealous, but cruel a- 
gainſt their party: that he was the chief 
perſon in counſel for reviving the fire and 
faggot laws; that, had not queen Mary 
mercifully interpoſed, he had laid a deſign 


to cut off princeſs E/i/abeth, as being the 


grand ſurviving hopes of the reformation, 
But J don't meet with any good proofs of 


this laſt accuſation. However, if Gardiner 
eſteemed it to be a neceſſary ſtroke of po- 
liticks, to remove one out of the way, 


| who was like to obſtruct the welfare of the 


old religion, ic was only conformable to 
the politicks of queen Eliſabeth, when ſhe 
cut off Mary queen of Scofs, whoſe life was 
inconſiſtent with the well-being of the Pro- 
teſtant intereſt, And if Gardiner ſuffers in 
his character for his wicked intentions and 


deſigns, queen Eliſabeth cannot expect pa- 


negyricks, for putting ſuch wickedneſs in 
execution. The works attributed to this 
learned biſhop are, es 

1. De vera & falſa Obedientia, againſt 
the Pope's Supremacy ; with Biſhop Bon- 
ner's Preface. Lond. to. 1535. 

2. Palinodia prædicti Libri. | 

3. De Pronuntiatione Graca ad Foban. 
Cheekum. 

4. Confutatio Cavillationggm, quibus Eu- 
chariſtiæ Sacramentum ab impiis Capbar- 
naitis impeti ſolet. Lovan. 8vo. 1554. 

g. Exetaſis Teſtimoniorum, &c. in de- 
fence of Prieſts Celibacy, againſt Martin 
Bucer. Lov. 1554. 

6. Liber contra Gregorium Foy, 1546. 

7. Liber contra Vulpem T: wo, 2; | 
8. Conqueſtio ad Bucerum de Impudenti 
eius Pſeudologia, Lov, 1554. 

Contra Articulos Fob. Hooper. 

10. A Detection of the Devil's Sophiſtry 
concerning the Bleſſed Sacrament. 

11. Liber contra Harlæum Epiſcopum 
Herefordienſem de Euchariſtia. 

12. Defenſio Euchariſtiæ contra Cran- 
merum. Publiſhed under the fictitious name 
of Marcus Antonius Conſtantius. | 

13. Inſtitutio Chriſtiani. 

14. Apologia ad Cantuarienſem. 

15. Pro Sacrificio Miſſe. 

16. Epiſtola ad Richardum Smitheum. 

Biſhop Gardiner had a great many ad- 


verſar ies to deal with in the way of learn- 
ing, as well as in politicks. The follow- 


ing books were chiefly written againſt him. 
1. An Anſwer to the Lord Wrincheſter's 
Book, intitled, A Detection of the Devil's 
Sophiſtry, wherewith he robbeth the Un- 
learned of the true Belief in the Sacrament 
of the Altar, by John Hooper. Zurich, 40. 


1547. 2. An Apology for his being ac- 


cuſed for Curſing the Queen, by John 
Hooper. Lond. 8v0. 1562. 3. Defenſio 
Doctrinæ veteris & apoſtolicæ de Sacra- 


* 


— — 
„ 


(g) Collier, Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 5. p. 386. 
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mento Euchariſtiæ, adverſus Steph. Gardin. 


Librum ſub Nomine Marc. Ant. Conſtantii 


editum, by Peter Martyr, fol. 1562. 4. Re- 


ſponſio ad duas Epiſtolas Stephani Epiſcopi 


Wintonienfis de Cælibatu Sacerdotum, by 
Martin Bucer, 1544. 5. Hunting of the 
Roman Fox, &c. againſt Gardiner, by 
William Turner. Publiſhed under the ficti- 
tious name of W. Wroughton. Baſil. 1543. 
This Villiam Turner was a. doctor of 
phyſick, a lay preacher; and does not ap- 


pear ever to have received orders, tho' he. 


was a canon of Windſer, and dean of Wells, 


and lived till July 7, 1568. The Oxford | 


hiſtorian (5) gives this account of him : 
He always refuſed the uſual ceremonies 


© obſerved in order to his being made' 


« prieſt ; and whether he had orders con- 
ferr'd upon him, according to the Ca- 
tholick manner, appears not. Sure it is, 
that while he was a young man, he went 
unſent for through many parts of the 
nation, and preached the word of God, 
not only in towns and villages, but alſo 
in cities.” 6. Reſcuing of the Roman 
Fox, againſt Gardiner, by William Turner, 
under the aſſumed name of W. Wroughton, 
800. 1543. 7. A Hunting of the Remi/b 


a ‚ a M W a &a 


Wolf, againſt Gardiner, by W. Turner. 


8. A new Book of ſpiritual Phyſick, &c. 
againſt Gardiner, by V. Turner. g. An 
Anſwer to Stephen Gardiner Biſhop of Win- 
cbeſters Book of the Real Preſence, by 
Cranmer Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Lond. 


40. 155 J. 


William Glyn (i): educated in Queen's 
college in Cambridge: of which he was 


fellow. He compleated the degree of D. D. 


was an excellent diſputant, and ſolid di- 
vine. Upon the deceaſe of Arthur Buch- 
ley, biſhop of Bangor, he became his ſuc- 
ceſſor: and was conſecrated to that ſee, 


anno 1555. He died in 1558: and Dr. 


Maurice Clenock was nominated to be his 


ſucceſſor; but never conſecrated. 


Thomas Godwell (2): deſcended of an 
ancient family in Szreetchart pariſh in 
Kent, Being arrived at an age fit for an 
academical education, he was admitred a 
ſcholar in All-/ouls college in Oxford, about 
1520. In 1531, he was made M. A. and 
B. D. in 1533. He was much taken no- 


tice of, for his knowledge in aſtronomy, 
and other mathematical ſciences. In queen 
Mary's reign, his zeal for the old religion 
being made known to her majeſty, ſhe 
promoted him to the fee of St. Aſaph's, 
having the temporalities confirmed to him 
January 22, 1555, He was a great pro- 
moter of pilgrimages to St. Winifred's well: 
and obtained ſeveral indulgences from the 
biſhop of Rome, to encourage that ſort of 
devotion. Being unwilling to comply with 
the court meaſures, in the beginning of 
queen Eliſabeth's reign, he ſuffered himſelf 
to be deprived of his epiſcopal ſee, and, 
going abroad, made his appearance in the 
council of Trent, in the year 1562. The 
remainder of his life was, for the moſt 
part, ſpent at Rome; having an apartment 
in the Engliſb hoſpital, which a few years 
after was converted into a college, or ſe- 
minary of miſſioners. In 1580, there be- 
ing only one Catholick biſhog in England, 
viz. Dr. Thomas Watſon, formerly biſhop 
of Lincoln, and he confined in Wiſoich 
caſtle, there were ſome thoughts of ſend- 
ing biſhop Godwell over, that the Catho- 
licks might not be deprived of the benefit 
of the ſacrament of confirmation, and o- 
ther advantages of the epiſcopal character. 
Biſhop Godwell appeared willing to concur, 
as far as he was able: and accordingly ſet- 
ting out from Rome, he arrived at Rheims, 
May 24, 1580, having Dr. Morton in his 
company. But finding, by the fatigue of 
that journey, that he was incapable of pur- 
ſuing it any farther, the deſign dropp'd, 
and biſhop Godwell ſer out again for Rome, 
Auguſt 8. He was reſpected as a common 
father by all che Engli/h abroad; eſpecially 
Dr. Allen conſulted him upon every thing 
of moment, as I find by a letter of Godwel!'s 
to him, dated anno 1581, wherein he gives 
Allen his opinion concerniag the apology, 
he was publiſhing for the ſeminaries, and 
other writings of that doctor; which, he 
ſays, were much eſteemed at Rome, for 
temper and moderation. This letter ſeems 
to be written not long before biſhop Goa- 
wells death. For I meet with no farther 
mention of him. Here the reader may 
take notice of a miſtake in Dr. Heylin: 
who tells us, he died priſoner in Wisbich 
caſtle : which is to be underſtood of biſhop 
Watſon. | 


—— 


—_— 


(5) Anth. Wood, Athen. Oxon. p. 154 


4. ; Diary of Doway College. 9 de Pra/ul. | 


— 


(+) Diary of Doway College. Pat. ad and 3d of Phi 


4 
and 3 Godwin, de Præſul. Angl. Antb. Wood, Athen. 
Oxon. 
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Maurice Gryjfth (1): born in Wales; 


educated in Oxford, among thoſe of his 
order, being a Dominican, or Black-frer. 
He was created B. D. Ju. 5, 1532. He 
was afterwards made archdeacon of Ro- 
cheſter, and conſecrated biſhop of thar 
ſee April 1, 1554. He was a zealous 
maintainer of the old religion, and died in 


the year 1559. 


Fohn Harman (m) ; otherwiſe called 
Veyſey, a name he took from his tutor: 
born at Sutton-Cofeld in Warwickſhire. 
His father was William Harman, his mo- 
ther Joan daughter of Henry Squire of 
Handſworth in Staffordſhire. He was en- 
tered a ſtudent in Magdalen college in Ox- 
ford, anno 1482, and made fellow in 1487. 
He was, not long after, created doctor of 
the civil law ; and became vicar of Sr. 
Michael's church in the city of Coventry. 
In 1505, he, was made prebendary of Sa- 
lisbury, and, for the future, took the name 
of Veyſey. King Henry VIII. being inform- 
ed of his extraordinary qualifications, em- 
ployed him abroad, gave him a charge of 
princeſs Mary's education, and alſo made 
him lord prefident of Wales. In 1515, he 
was made dean of Windſor, as alſo the free- 
chapel of St. Peter and Paul, at Wolver- 
hampton in =" ming In 1519, he was 
conſecrared biſhop of Exeter. When king 
Edward VI. came to the crown, he ob- 
rained leave to reſign his biſhoprick; being 
unwilling to proceed any farther in the pre- 
rended reformation of the church; having 
already, as he thought, gone roo far: and 
Miles Coverdale ſucceeded in his place. 
Afterwards biſhop Veyſey retires to Sutton- 
Coffield, where he had a very handſome and 
convenient ſeat. He lay by all Edward VI's 


reign : but upon a change of affairs, under 


queen Mary, was replaced in his ſee of 
Exeter : where he continued, till he ſaw 
the old religion re-eſtabliſhed in his dio- 


ceſe; which age obliged him to relinquiſh. 


So retiring again to Satton-Cofſield, he end- 


ed his days there, anno 1555: being, as 


This venerable prelate had been one of the 
politeſt clergymen of his time, and naturally 
inclined to be courteous and genteel: which, 
with the advantage of the beſt of converſati- 
on, made him fit for the court. Vet he always 


took care to preſerve the character of an ec- 


cleſiaſtick, as to his morals, and private life. 
Indeed, as to politicks, he incurred the 
common cenſure of being a plunderer of 
the church: but the good uſe he put things 
to, extenuates the crime. He appears to 


have gone all the lengths of Henry VIIT's 


reign, as to the divorce, ſupremacy, diſſo- 


lution of monaſteries, c. Yet he was 
reſolved, that the lay-plunderers ſhould not 
run away with all the profit. . Hence fore- 


ſeeing the ſpoil, that would be made of 


church-lands, he endeavoured to come in 
for a-ſhare. Tis ſaid, that of twenty-rwo 
manors, that belonged to the ſee of Exeter, 
he had a hand in the alienation of all of 
them, except ſeven or eight: and theſe he 
leaſed out, not much to the advantage of 
his ſucceſſors. And, whereas there were 


formerly fourteen good houſes belonging 


to the biſhops of Exeter, he reduced them 
all ro one; diſpoſing of the goods and ma- 
terials at pleaſure. It cannot be ſaid, that 
either avarice, or diſregard to religion put 
him upon theſe methods; but rather, that 
he might hinder a greater evil, and that 
the goods of the church might not be con- 
ſumed in luxury and debauchery. What 
fell to his ſnare was generally put to good 
and commendable uſes. He bull the town 
of Sutton-Coffield almoſt. from the ground; 
made it a market, and corporation ; and 
began to ſettle a manufacture of Kerſey 
cloth : which would have ſucceeded, had 
the project been well followed. He built 
ewo large ſtone bridges, a ſtately manor- 
houſe, called Moor-place, with a park, 
fiſh-ponds, and other conveniences. He 
alſo built a handſome free-ſchool, and en- 
dowed it plentifully. His body was de- 
poſited on the north- ſide of the chancel in 


Sutton-Goffield church; with his ſtatue cut, 


from head to foot, and adorned with pon- 


tis ſaid, above a hundred years of age. | rifical ornaments. 


— @@_— 


1 


9 Went Be Cath. Bl. Gau, de Pref. Aml. 
Auth. Word, Athen, Oxon. 21 Vols 12 


* 


' (+) Holing:head. Catalogue of the Biſhops of Exeter. 
Godwin, de Preſul. Angl. Pat. 11th Henry VIII. p. 1. 
Anth. Wood, Athen. Oxon. > 
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ARTICLE IV. 
Lives of Clergymen. 


Obn Angel (i, chaplain to king Philip 
and queen Mary : a perſon of ſingu- 


lar zeal and learning. He publiſhed a 


work concerning the real preſence of 
Chriſt's body and blood in the bleſſed ſa- 
crament, intitled, | 

The Agreement of 


120. 1555. 


Francis Babington (o), educated in All- 
ſouls college in Oxford, and elected proc- 
tor of the univerſity April 18, 1557. He 
completed the degree of D. D. Decem- 
ber 9, 1558, and was choſen maſter of 
Baliol college. * | 


the holy Fathers. 


William Cheadſey (þ * born in Somer- 


ſetſbire; admitted ſcholar of Corpus Chriſti 
college in Oxford March 16, 1528, aged 
about 18. He became MA. and fellow of 
the college anno 1533. About 1542, 
biſhop Bonner made him one of his chap- 
lains; and, not long after, he became a 
prebendary of St. Paul's, and archdeacon 
of Middleſe. In 1546 he completed the 
degree of D. D. In Edward VI's reign he 
was one of thoſe, who withſtood the 
court meaſures as to what concerned the 
reformation: His zeal and learning ap- 
peared in the publick diſputation he had 
wich Peter Martyr, * (g) In 1550 he 
took upon him to preach openly in 
< Oxford againſt the ſteps of the refor- 
mation, that were made and making. 
c Wherefore, March 16, he was committed 
to the Marſbalſea, for ſeditious preach- 
ing: where he lay till November 11, 
© 1551, and then he was ordered to be 
brought to the biſhop of Ely's houſe, 
< where he enjoy d his table, and an eaſier 
< reſtraint, Queen Mary's acceſſion to 
the crown procured his freedom ; and he 
was conſidered according to his merits : 
particularly anno 1557, he was made a 
canon of Chriſt Church in Oxford, and 
September 15, 1558 preſident of Corpus 


Cbriſti college; both which dignities he 
was not only deprived of, for non-com- 
pliance the iſt of queen Eliſabeth, but 
alſo committed to the Fleet priſon; where 
he was detained ſeveral years; dying 
about 1574. He had a general good 


character for learning and behaviour. 


Leland places him among his worthies ; 


and ſtiles him Reſone Scholæ columna, 
upon account of his acuteneſs in the 
way of argument. His affable and oblig- 
ing. carriage towards the Reformers in 
queen Mary's reign is mentioned with due 
acknowledgment by his adverſaries. He 


was concerned in the following perfor- 


mances. | | 
1. Diſputatio de Sacramento Euchariſ- 
tie : with the Arguments pro and con he- 
rween him and Peter Martyr, The Diſ- 
pute was held May 29, and June 1, 1549. 
A Tranſlation into Engliſb was publiſhed 
anno 1562, The whole may be found 
among Peter Martyr's works. 
2. Diſputation with John Ph:lpot. 3 vo. 
1833. | | 
3. Diſputation with archbiſhop Cran- 
mer. 1554. 
4. Conference with Biſhop Ridley. 1555. 
5. Sermon on Matthew xxii. 15. So. 


1545. 


N. Daviſon (r), a learned clergyman, 
and D. D. of queen Mary's reign, who 
liv'd in baniſhment to a very advanced + 
age, being alive at Bruſſels in 1604. 


Roger Edgeworth (s), born at Holt caſtle 
within the marſhes of Vales; he was en- 
tered a ſtudent in Oxford about 1503, 
where he took degrees in arts anno 1907 
and was choſen fellow of Oriel college 
in 1508, Being ſoon after ordained prieſt, 
and made D. D. he had ſeveral fpirituali- 
ties beſtowed upon him, viz. October 
1543, he was admitted vicar of 8c Cuth. 
bert's church in Wells; being alſo a canon 


* 


1) Preface to his Book. 

(9) Ant. Mood, Athen. Oxon. 

(p) Leland in Cygni. Cant. Lond. 1658. p. 22. Fohn 
Pitts de Illuft. Angl. Script. Ant. Wood, Athen. Oxon. 


Fobn Far, Acts and Monuments, Par/ons's Account of the 
ten publick Diſputations. | 


(q) Strype, in the Memoirs of Granmer, B. 2. ch. 21. 


233. | 
"1 Diary of Doway coves. | 
(5) Dr. Pitts, de illuft. 757 Seript. Rob. Parſon's Trea- 
tiſe of ten Diſputations. Jabn Fox, Acts and Monuments. 
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of Saliſbury and Wells, April 30, 1554, 
he was made chanceilor of Wells on the 
deprivation of John Taylor, alias Card- 
maker, He appears to have been an oc- 
caſional conformiſt in Edward VT's reign : 
but his ready and zealous compliance un- 
der queen Mary diſcovered his real opi- 
nion and inclinations ; he being one of the 
preachers pitch'd upon, to talk down the 
_ reformation : as alſo to maintain the old 
religion in publick conferences. He lived 
to ſee another change under queen Eli- 
ſabeth : by whom he was deprived of all 
his ſpiricualities; and died about the be- 
inning of 1560. He was author of 


Four Sermons, fruitful, godly, and | 


learned. 40. 1557. 


TFobn Fenn (t), born at Montacute near 
Wells in Somerſetſhire. In his youth he 
ſerved in the cathedral in quality of a 
choriſter ; and at the ſame time had the 
opportunity of being inſtructed in Latin 
as well as in muſick. Being afterwards 
ſent to Wincheſter ſchool in order to fit 
him for an academical education, he was 
admitted into New college in Oxford, and 
choſen fellow in the year 1552, applying 
himſelf chiefly to the civil law. In queen 
Mary's reign he was made chief maſter 
of a noted free-ſchool at St. Edmundsbury 
in Suffolk ; where heacquired a great name 
for his excellent method in educating youth. 
He kept that ſtation for a while in queen 
Eliſabeth's reign : but an information being 
laid againſt him, as unqualified by the 
new laws of the reformation, he was 
obliged to quit it: and, ſome time after, 
paſſing over into Flanders, he remained. 
there, till being deſirous to viſit Rome, he 
was admitted into the Engliſh college; 
where he ſpent four years in theological 
ſtudies, and entered into holy orders. Af- 
ter wards he returned into Flanders, and 
became confeſſor to the Engliſb nuns in 
Lovain; where he lived forty years, 
employing his leiſure hours in writing 
and tranſlating ſeveral books. He died 
in an advanced age December 27, 1615, 
leaving behind him an excellent character, 
both as to learning and piety. His works are, 

1. Vite quorundam Martyrum in Anglia: | 


inſerted in Br:dgwater's Concertatio Ecclejie 
Catholice in Anglia. | 

2. Several of Biſhop Fiſher's Eng/:#h 
Works tranſlated into Latin. 

3. Catechiſmus Tridentinus, tranſlated 
into Engliſh. - 

4.  Oforins's Treatiſe againſt Walter 
Haddon, tranſlated into Engliſh. Lov. & vo. 
RR. 

155 The Life of St. Catherine of Sienna: 
a Tranſlation from the Ialian. 8vo. 1609. 
6. A Treatiſe of Tribulation. A Tran- 


ſation from the Italian of Cacgg Guerra. 


7. Myſteries of the Roſary : 


| Tr anſ- 
lation from Gaſpar Loartes. 


Edward Godſalve (u), had an acade- 
mical education in one of our univerſities, 
and was B. D. In queen Mary's reign he 
was made a canon of Chicheſter, bein 
very intimate with, and highly eſteemed 
by John Chriftopher/on biſhop of that ſee. 
He ſurrendered his dignity the firſt of 
queen Eliſabeth; and leaving England, be- 
came profeflor of divinity in St. Michael's 
monaſtery in Antwerp. The time of his 
death is not recorded. His performances are, 

1. The ten Books of Euſebius, tranſlated 
by biſhop Chriſtopherſon from the Greek © 
into Latin. Review'd and publiſhed by 
Godſatve. 1 

2. Notes upon the Bible; which appear 
not. | | 


Seth Holland (x), educated in All-ſouls 
college in Oxford, where he was admitted 
M. A. March 20, 1538. About the year 
15 55 he was made prebendary of Worceſter ; 


and near the ſame time warden of All-ſouls. 


In 1557 he was made dean of Worceſter ; 
but deprived of all his fpiritualities for 
non-compliance under queen Eliſabeth, 
about OFober 1559. His deprivation was 
ſoon after followed with impriſonment. 
He died in cloſe confinement in the Mar- 


ſhalſea the 2d of queen Elſabeth, 
Robert Fohnſon (Y, educated ifi the uni- 


verſity of Cambridge. He was a noted 
civilian ; in which faculty he took his 
degrees. In 1544 he was made prebendary 
of Worceſter, and the ſame year chancellor 


—— 


"> 


(t) Diary of the Auguftiz Nuns in Lovain. Dr. Pitts, 
a ihe. Angl. Script. 455 Wood, Athen. Oxon. 
( Dr. Pitts, de 1lluft. Anl. Script. Ant. Wood, Athen. 
Opn. | | En 


(x) Comert: Eccl. Cath. in Angl. Anth. Wood, Athen. 
_ 5 | 
( Anth. Wood, Athen. Oxon. vol. 1. p. 705. Regiſt. 
of the Will- office, fol. 42. — | | 
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of the dioceſe. He appears to have been 
an occaſionaliſt under Edward VI. ſo far 
as. to keep ſome of his benefices. But 
what opinion he was of, as to religion, 
appears by his attacking biſhop Hooper : 
and it appeared more plainly, when he 
entirely threw off the mask under queen 
Mary. He was then made a prebendary 
of York, anno 1555, as allo rector of Bol- 
fon Piercy in Yorkſhire, a rich living be- 
ſtowed upon him by the intereſt of arch- 
biſhop Heath, who had a great opinion 
of Mr. Zohnſon's parts and learning. The 
alteration of affairs under queen Eliſabeth 
ſtripp'd him of 'all his preferments. He 
died in the year 1559. He was princi- 
pally concerned in a book publiſhed and 
reviſed by Henry Foliff, dean of Briſtol, 
intitled; | 
Reſponſio venerabilium Sacerdotum Hen- 
rici Foliſi, & Roberti Fohnſont, ſub proteſ- 


tatione facta adverſus Articulos ipſis propo- 


fitos per Johannem Hooper, Epiſcopi Vigor- 
me nomen gerentis. 4to. Antw. 1564. 


John Leffe (2), educated in New col- 
lege in Oxford, where he was admitted 
Dr. of the civil law July 6, 1520. He 
was ſometime vicar general ro Warham 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and poſſeſſed 
ſeveral . conſiderable beneficess Among 
others he was warden of Maidſtone college 
in Kent, and maſter of the hoſpital of St. 
Croſs near Wincheſter. He died Auguſt 19, 

1557, aged 66. : 1 11 


William Moſs (a), or Mowſe, Dr. of the 
civil law, and maſter of Trinity hall in 
Cambridge. He was deprived by queen 


Mary, but reſtored again upon his com- 
plying. He was again deprived by queen 


Eliſabeth : and, as to what appears, re- 
mained a Catholick. 


Henry Pendleton (b), born in Lanca- 
ſhrre, and became a ſtudent in Brazen- 
noſe college in Oxford about 1538. He 
took the degree of D. D. in Edward VI's 
reign, being, as we may ſuppoſe, an oc- 
caſionaliſt in the practices of religion. 
However, the zeal he diſcovered for the 
old religion under queen Mary, both in 
his ſermons and the frequent conteſts he 
had with thoſe of the other party, was a 
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proof of his real inclinations in the for- 
mer reign. He was ſteady and firm at 
the next change, the iſt of queen Eliſa- 
beth: when he was deprived of his bene- 
fices, and committed to priſon. Mr. Wood 
tells us, a gun was diſcharged againſt him 
from the crowd, while he was preaching 
at St, Paul's croſs; others fay, it hap- 
pened to Dr. Bourn, We have no account 
of the time of Dr. Pendleton's death, only 
that he was alive in 1651, His works 
are. 
1. Homilies to be read in churches in 
in the dioceſe of London. 4to. 1554, 1555. 
2. Communication with Laurence San- 
ders. 1555. | 

3. Diſputation with John Bradford. 
1533 

_ Arguings with Bartlet Green. 


John Ramr1idge (c). educated in Merton 
college in Oxford; where he was admitted 
D. D. July 6, 1542. In queen Mary's 
reign he was made dean of Litehſield. 
Afterwards, refuſing to comply with the 
injunctions of the court, the iſt of queen 
Eliſabeth, he was deprived, and left Eng- 
land anno 1559. News was ſoon after 
brought over, that he was ſtripp'd and 


murdered by a gang of. thieves in Flanders. 


Fohn Seaton (d), educated in Cambridge, 
where he was fellow af St. John's col- 
lege, and an eminent profeſſor of divinity ; 
in which faculty he proceeded Dr. When 
ſeveral divines of Cambridge were order'd 
to go to Oxford anno 1554, to hold a 
conference with Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Latymer, Dr. Seaton was one of the num- 
ber. He arrived there April 13 the year 
abovementioned, together with Dr. Young, 
Dr. Atkinſon, Dr. Glyn, and Dr. Watſon ; 


who were all, the next day, incorporated 


| doctors of divinity of that univerfity. What 


opinion the world had of Dr. Seaton's 
abilities, appears from Mr. Leland, who 
celebrates his excellences in poetry, rhe- 
torick, and philoſophy. Biſhop Gardiner 
had a great value for him. He was by his 


intereſt. made a canon of V incbeſter, and 


rewarded with ſeveral other conſiderable 
benefices: all which he was deprived of 
the 1ſt of queen Eliſabeth. Afterwards he 
left the kingdom and died abroad. He 


(=) Ant. Wood, Athen. Oxon. 

(a) Faſti Oxon. vol. 1. p. 79. x 

* (6) Dr. Pitts, de illuſt. Angl. Script. Anth. Wood, Athen. 
Oxon. John Fox, Acts and Monuments. 


* 


(c) Anthony Had, Athen. Oxon. 
(aA) Fuller, Church Hiſt. Dr. Pitts, de illuſt. Augl. 
Script. Anthony Wood, Athen. Oxon. | 


4 


publiſhe1 


— 
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publiſhed ſeveral performances, whereof 
ſome are left. Thoſe remaining are, 

1. Dialectica. London, 8b. 1577. made 
uſe of in both univerſities. Some have 
falſly aſcribed it to biſnop Gardiner. 

2. Carmen Panegyr. redeunte Fide. 

3. Carmen in Coronatione Reginæ Marie. 

4. Carmen de Sancta Euchariſtia. 


Robert Talbot (e), born at Thorp in Nor- 
thamptonſhire ; and, as it is believed, de- 
ſcended from thoſe of his name at Graf 
ton in Worcefterſhire. He was educated at 
Wincheſter ſchool ; and from thence ſent 
to New college in Oxford : where he was 
admitted fellow anno 1525. He left the 
univerſity in 1530, bur took the degree 


of D. D. either there or in ſome other 


place. In 1541 he was made a prebendary 
of Wells, and April g, 1547, Treaſurer of 
the cathedral church of Norwich: which 
he poſſeſſed at his death, which happened 


ſoon after the 27th of Augu/t in 1558. 


He was a great antiquarian, eſpecially in 
what related to the {tory 
country. Leland, Bale, Caius, Cambden, 
Sc. make uſe of his collections. By his 
laſt will he left a ſalary for a prieſt at 
Therp to ſay an anniverſary maſs for his 
ſoul, with thoſe of his father, mother, 
brother John, and his uncle fir Richard 
_  Whitzins, His works are, 

1. Roberti Talbot Annotationes in eam 
partem Itinerarii Antonini, que ad Bri- 
tanniam pertinet. 
only three copies of this work : one in 


Bennet's college in Cambridge; a ſecond 


in the Cottonian library; a third in the 
Bodleian library. | 

2. Aurum ex Stercore : vel de nigma- 
ticis & Propbeticis. MS. 4to. in C. C. C. 
Oxford. | | 

3. De Charts quibuſdam Regum Bri- 
fannorum. MS. in Bennet's College Cam- 
— BF | 


Robert Ward VJ, born in the north of 
England, educated in the univerſit 
Oxford, and about 1536 became fellow of 
Merton college. He was a noted profeſ- 
ſor of philoſophy, and an excellent di- 


of his own 


It is faid, there are 


of | 


vine, being pick'd out to diſpure with 
biſhop Ridley anno 1554. Jobn Fox and 
Laurence Humphrey endeavour to leſſen his 
character, by repreſenting him as too much 
given to quibbling and chicanery in the 
way of argument: but father Parſons de- 
monſtrates, that his judgment and ſolidi- 
ty was equal to his acuteneſs. Some af- 
fairs occaſioning his going abroad, to- 
wards the latter end of queen Mary's 
reign, he died in Italy October 15, 1558. 
The account of his death being ſent 
over to Merton college, the fellows, and 
the reſt belonging to that ſociety, per- 
formed his funeral exequies, with great 
ſolemnity November 17. His works are, 
1. Dialectica, & Philoſophica quædam. 
2. Diſputation with biſhop Ridley. | 


William Rokeby (g), LL.D. and arch- 
deacon of the eaſt-riding in Yeri/bire. 
He died in the year 1558, 


Richard Atkinſon (5), D. D. and pro- 
volt of King's college in Cambridge. He 
was one of thoſe learned divines made 
choice of in the year 1854 to diſpute 
at Oxford againſt Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Latymer. 


William Baldwin (i), born in the weſt 
of England, educated in Oxford : where 
he took degrees in arts about 1532. He 
became a celebrated ſchool-maſter, and 
ſpent moſt of his life in that employ- 
ment : being alive in the year 1564. His 
works are, | = : 

1. Of moral Philoſophy: or the Lives 


and Sayings of Philoſophers, Emperors, 


Kings, Sc. Often reprinted. 

2. Precepts and Counſels of the Philo- 
ſophers. | Ny 

3. Phraſe-like Declaration in Englh/b 
Metre, on the Canticles or Ballads of So- 
lomon. Lond. 4to. 1549. 

4. The Uſe of Adagies. 

5. Similies and Proverbs. 
6. Comedies. 

7. A Mirror for Magiſtrates : relating 
the Lives of unfortunate Engliſhmen ; in 
Engliſb Verſe, 1559. Publiſhed by Baldwin; 


CE — 


(e) Leland. in Encom. Lond. 1589. fol. 75. Bak, 
cent. 9. num. 49. John Cajus, L. 2. Ant. Cantab. Orte- 
lius in Geogr. Offic. Prerog. Cant. Reg. Loftes, Q. b. 

% Dr. Pitts, de Mluft. Angl. Script. Laur. Humph. in 
vita Fuolli. p. 105. Fox, Acts and Monuments ad annum 


54. Parſons, Review of ten Diſput. ch. 4, 5. Hift. & 
tig. Univ. Oxon. lib: 1. p. 277. 

. 7 ) Anth. Mood, Athen. Oxon. p. 659. 

(+) idem. 


i) Dr. Pitts, de illuft. Angl. Script. Athen. Oxon. 
| | the 
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the author George Ferrers. A book, with | Gilbert Burnford (1): educated in Ox- 
the ſame title, was ſet out by John Higgens. | ford, where he took the degree of B.D. 
: IS FH — 5 | anno 1552, In 1554, he was made chan- 
John Boxall (4): born at Bramfhoot in | cellor of Welle, being alſo a prebendary of 
. Hampſhire, educated firſt in Wincheſter | the ſaid church. He was a kind of an oc- 
ſchool ; from-whence being ſent to New | cafionaliſt in the beginning of queen Eliſa- 
college in Oxford, he took his degrees, | beth's reign : bur being detected in 1 660, 
and was created doctor of divinity. He | and preſſed to take the oath of ſupremacy, 
lay by in Edward VI reign; but queen | was, upon refuſal, deprived of ſeveral 
Mary aſcending the throne, he was made | good livings. © 
a prebendary of Winchefter, archdeacon 
of Ely, warden of Winchefter, and under- | Maurice Clenock (m): born in Wales, 
ſecretary of ſtate. When the ableſt preachers | educated in the univerſity of Oxford ; 
were appointed to talk down the Reforma- | where he chiefly applied himſelf to the 
tion at St. Paul's croſs, Dr. Boxall was one ] canon law, and was about fix years pro- 
of the number, together with Dr. Bourne | feſſor in that faculty: at the ſame time 
and Dr. Pendleton. . Our hiſtorians vary as | a progreſs in divinity, and proceeding 
to the dagger, that was thrown at one of doctor. In queen Mary's reign he was a 
the queen's. preachers at St. Paul's crofs. | prebendary of York, almoner and ſecretary 
Some ſay it happened to Pendleton; others | to cardinal Pool; as alſo chancellor of the 
to Boxeall ; but John Sfow tells us, Dr. | prerogative court of Canterbury. Upon 
Bourne was the perſon. In 1557, Dr. the deceaſe of Dr. William Glyn biſhop of 
Boxall was made dean of Peterborough, in | Bangor, who died in May, 1558, Dr. Cle- 
the place of James Carthop deceaſed. On | mock was nominated by the queen to be his 
the 20th of December, the faid year, he | ſucceſſor : but was never conſecrated. 
was made dean of Norwich, in the place of | When queen Eliſabeth aſcended the throne, 
FJobn Cbhriſtopberſon promoted to the ſee of | he was obliged to ſurrender all his prefer- 
Chicheſter. His next preferment was to be | ments, for refuſing to comply with the 
dean of Windſor, and regiſtrary of the gar- | court meaſures. Afterwards leaving the 
ter. In the beginning of queen Eliſaberb's | kingdom, he travelled to Rome, in com- 
reign, he was deprived of all his dignities ; | pany with Thomas Godwell biſhop of St. 
and confined in the archbiſhop of Canter- | Aſaph's ; and they had an apartment allot- 
 bury's houſe, at Lambeth, together with | ed for them in the Engliſb hoſpical ; which, 
Thurlby biſhop of Ely, and Tunſtal biſhop | ſome years after, viz. in 1578, was made 
of Durbam. Soon after, falling ill of a | a college, or ſeminary for Engliſb ſcholars 
fevers he was permitted to remove to a and miſſioners, with additional revenues 
kinſman's houſe in London; where he re- | beſtowed upon ic by pope Gregory XIII. 
covered; and remained a priſoner at large, | who employed two eminent clergymen, 
till the latter end of 1570, when death re- | Dr. Allen and Dr. Lewis to model it, and 
leaſed him from all his troubles. Dr. Boxall | furniſh it with ſcholars: which they per- 
had an excellent character from all hands, | formed with great charge and rfouble ; 
both Catholicks and Reformers. Sir Wil. eſpecially Dr. Lewis: who made it his 
liam Cecil, lord Burleigh, gives a publick | whole concern. Now, for the better ma- 
teſtimonial of his virtue; learning, and | nagement of this nurſery, they employed 
modeſty, in his book of The Execution of | two Feſurts, one as a procurator, the o- 
Juſtice in England. Matthew Parker, | ther as a prefect; who being Tralians, and 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, under whoſe eye | well' acquainted with che cuſtoms and 
he lived priſoner, deſcribes him, in his book | language of the place, were ar that junc- 
De Antiq. Eccl. Brit. to be a perſon of extra- ture hugely neceſſary. But theſe, as well 
ordinary qualifications,and of a charming be- | as the ſcholars, were under the direction of 
haviour. As to his works, there appears only, | Dr. Maurice Clenock; who was appointed 
A Sermon in Latin, 155 . I rector, or chief preſident, by the pope, or, 


* 


* 


"4 ) Dr. Pitts, de Illuft. Anl. Script: in App. cent. 2. | from Rome, March 9, 1579. Dr. Owen Lewis Archdeacon = 
af 46. Execution of Eng/z/s Juſtice, 1583. _ Antig. | of Cambray's Letter to Dr. Allen, dated from Rome, March 
Brit. Will-office, fol. 171. B. Athen. Oxon. | 19, 1579. Dr. Clenocks MS. Account of thoſe Proceed- 
(1). Concert. Eccl. Cath. in Angl.  Athen. Oxon. ings. of the Enghfb College at Dou. 
(n) Dr. Richard Haddock's Letter to Dr. Allen, dated * * | 2 
6 P | more 
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more immediately, by the cardinal pro- 
tector. When Dr. Clenock had enjoyed 
this dignity abour a year, he was obliged 
to ſurrender it to an Italian Feſuit, one 
father Paul, who became rector: and, not 
long after, the ſole government of the col- 


ſuits: and ſo it continues at preſent. Indeed, 
it was ſtill to ſerve as a nurſery for the 
clergy; but yet the Jeſuits reap d a double 


advantage by the change. The juniors of 


their order had a maintenance, and oppoͤr- 
tunity of improving themſelves, by being 
made tutors to the clergy, and quaſi pro- 
feſſors. Again, it became a kind of nur- 
ery to their order. For very often thoſe, 


chat were deſigned for the clergy, before 


they had compleated their ſtudies, were 
zorolled among the J 


Chiefly was regarded, as an advantage to 
their ſociety, was to be maſters and ma- 


nagers of the reyenues belonging to the 


college. 
ts removal was this: (as I have faith- 


fully drawn it aut of che original letters of 
Dr. Allen, Dr . Lewis, Dr. Haddock, Dr. | 
Clenach,  &c.) There had been frequent 

conteſts. between Dr, Clenock the preſident, 
and the two Italian FJeſuits, who were 


Now, the occaſion of Dr. Cle- 


eſuits. But what 


employed as procurator and prefect: 


which, by degrees, were fomented into a 
party quarrel among the ſcholars. The 


debate firſt ran upon two heads: Firſt, the 
houſe being originally deſigned for the en- 
tertainment of Engliſb travellers : upon 
which foot, biſhop Godwell, with ſeveral 
others of our nation, both prieſts and lay- 
men, had their apartments and mainte- 
nance there, ever ſince they left England, 
the firſt of queen Eliſabethl. This they 
claimed, as an ancient right: the houſe 
and old revenues being purchaſed by our 
Saxon. kings, for that purpoſe, and ſup- 
ported by their ſucceſſors ever ſince, till 
the reformation. Now, the two Halian 
Jeſuits were for overthrowing this eſtab- 
liſnment, upon a pretence, that the addi- 
tional revenues of pope Gregory XIII. (by 
whom the hoſpital was erected into 2 col - 
lege) were a ſufficient ground to turn the 
vvhale income into another channel: and, 
in conſsquence of this, they were for hav- 
ing biſhop Godwell and the reſt removed 


from their apartments. This project was | 


zealouſly oppoſed by Dr. Clenock, as be- 
ing contrary to the original intent of the 
founders. . While this debate was carrying 
on in private, it was attended with another, 


A+$+33 a ot 


acquainted with the affair, the four 


wherein the ſcholars were divided, and 
made parties. - Some of them quarreled 
with the preſident's conduct and manage- 
ment; and, upon every occaſion, ſhewed 
a diſguſt to him: the diſguſt grew up into 


murmurings; and murmurings into open 


lege fell intd the hands of the Engliſh Fe- complaints: which at laſt produced a p 
1 * — offered to his holineſs, ſigned 5 


Sberwin, Ayry, Gower, and Haddock, the 


chief of the male-contents. Mean time 
Morini, the cardinal protector, being made 
peti- 
tioners „were threatened with expulſion, 
But before that could be concluded on, 


a ſecond petition was drawn up againſt the 


preſent adminiſtration of the . houſe, and 
ſigned by a large majority of the ſtudents. 
The principal heads of the accuſation were: 
that the preſident Clenock was not qualified 
for the place? that the two Jeſuits, the 
prefect and procurator, were maltreated; 
and, what was the capital grievance, that 
the Velſomen were, upon all occaſions, 
preferred to the Enxgliſo. Great pains 
were taken to compoſe theſe differences; 


and the protector ſeem'd reſolved, that 
thoſe, that would not obey the preſident, 


ſhould be expelled. To prevent this, 
thirty- three of the ſcholars, all Engliſb- 
men, voluntarily left the college; reſolv- 
ing to return to Doway and Rbeims, or to 
England. They remained two days in 
Rome, after their deſertion: during which 


time, the Jeſuits not only took care to 


furniſh them with victuals, lodging, and 
other neceſſar ies; but alſo interceded with 
his holineſs in their behalf: and it was 
concluded, that they ſhould all return to 
the college, with an aſſurance of being 
made eaſy, in a. little time, as to Dr. Cle- 
noch. Mean while ſeveral ſchemes were 
propoſed, and Dr. Allen, prefident of 
Rheims college, - conſulted upon the matter. 
One of the propoſals was, that Dr. Clenock 
ſhould. be continued cuffos, or governor of 
the hoſpital only, with the ancient rents 
of 500 crowns per annum, belonging to it. 


As for a prefident, ſome. of the ſtudents 


mentioned Dr. Moreton, others Dr. Ber- 
nard. Dr. Lewis was for ſending to Rheims 
for Dr. Briſtow, who had an eſtabliſhed 
reputation for the management of a col- 
lege, both as to learning and diſcipline. 
But as a great majority of the Engliſb at 
Rome were deſirous to have a Ięſuit made 
rector, one of that order immediately was 
inſtalled. Theſe proceedings were very 
diſpleaſing to Dr. Leuis, and ſeveral of 
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che ancient clergy, who remonſtrated a- 


gainſt them; alledging, that this was de- 
ſtroying the original inſtitution of the com- 
munity, beſides the intereſt and reputation 


of the whole body. They wrote to Dr. 


Allen, deſiring he would concur with 


them, to have things turned into their 


ancient channel. His anſwer was (as I find 
in one of his letters.) He was ſorry, Dr. Lewis 
had been treated with ſo much ingratitude 


by the ſtudents; he having been the chief 


promoter, and a ſingular benefactor to- 


wards that eſtabliſhment: that, at the 


ſame time, he thought the Jeſuits were 
very capable of the undertaking, being 
famed for their method in the education 
of youth : thar, conſidering, another change 
would diſoblige a great many, be a token 
of levity, and revive ſeveral odious con- 
troverſies; for theſe reaſons, he adviſed 
his brethren of the ancient clergy, to fir 
down quier, and let matters go on, as they 
were ordered. There have ever ſince been 
frequent remonſtrances againft this hetero- 
geneous education of the clergy, and many 
inconveniences alledged, as flowing from 
it: eſpecially an hereditary, and often a 
| ſcandalous faction among thoſe, who ought 
to be united in the ſame intereſt. For tho 
charity ought to overlook ſuch confidera- 
tions; yet the general rules of good œco- 
nomy will not permit perſons of different 
intereſts ro make up one and the fame 
body: and many think it prudence, to dry 
up ſuch a ſources of conteſts. h 


William Ely (n): born in Herefordſhire, 


and brother to Humphrey Ely (a noted | 


clergyman, and L L. D. abroad.) He was 
educated in Oxford, where he took the de- 
gree of B. D. anno 1557 : and, about 1559, 
was made the ſecond preſident of St. Johns 
college, by the founder then alive. In the 
beginning of queen E/;/abeth, he conform- 
ed for a while, in hopes things would take 


another turn. But at laſt being ſuſpected, 
and refuſing to ſubſcribe to the queen's 


ſupremacy, he was deprived of his prefident- | moſt valuable of all his performances is, 


ſhip, about 1563. He afterwards went a- 
broad, where he was ordained prieſt: and 
returning, performed the functions of a miſ- 
ſtoner, chiefly” in his own country Here- 
fordſhire. He lived to a great age, and 
died a priſoner in Hereford goal, in the 


ford hiſtorian: who 


year 1609, His years, and the ſeverity of 
his morals, commanded both fear and re- 
ſpe& no leſs from others, than from thoſe 


of his own communion. The ſtrictneſs he 


obſerved, in point of converſation, may be 
gueſſed at, by what happened between 
him and archbiſhop Cranmer: who, as 
Mr. Fox relates the paſſage, taking 
leave of ſome of his acquaintance, thar 
ſtood near him, when he was upon the 
point of ſuffering, offered his hand to 
William Ely: who drew back, alledging, 
that ſuch kind of ſalutations was not al- 
lowed to thoſe, that had relapſed into he- 
reſy. This behaviour, as it is ſupported 
by the letter of Holy Scripture; ſo, at this 
juncture, might be proper. For ſhaking 
hands might have paſſed, with many, as 
an approbation of the archbiſhop's cauſe. 
But Fox, according to cuſtom, aſcribes it 
to Mr. Ely's want of charity cowards his 
K 


William Forreſt (o): a near kinſman to 
Dr. Forreſt (an eminent Franciſcan frier) 
who ſuffered in Henry VIIIs reign, for 


| oppoſing his ſupremacy. He was educated 


in Oxford, and was a ſtudent there, when 
the grand conteſt about the divorce was 


'on foot. He took orders, and had ſeveral 


preferments in the church. In queen 
Mary's reign he was made one of her 
chaplains, being very acceptable to her, 
upon account of his great ſkill in muſick. 
He was no deſpiſeable poet, according to 


the ſtile of thoſe days; and left ſeveral 
performances behind him, in that way; 


which are preſerved in manuſcript. They 
were formerly in the poſſeſſion of Fobr 


| Theyer of Gloceſterſbire eſquire, whoſe 


valuable collection of books and papers 
being purchaſed by Robert Scot, the noted 
bookſeller in London, were again fold by 
him, and depoſited in the royal library at 


St. Famess. There is alfo to be ſeen a 


collection of muſick in the Oxford library, 
of Mr. Forref/s compoſing. But the 


the Life of Queen Katharine, Wife to 
Henry VIII. whom he tiles the ſecond 
Grifſald. It is a chin manuſcript in Folio, 
once the property of Anthony Mood, the Ox- 
gives this account of 
it (P). I have diſcovered, from the ſaid 


CY Ss 3% * = 
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( Auib. Wed, 1 „ fy ahn Fox, Ads and Monuments, Diary of Doway College. 


* 


% Dr. Pitts, de illuft. Angl. Script. Anth. Mood, Athen. Oxon. 


(e) Anth. Ward, Athen. Oxon. p. 125. 


s book, 
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. "= many things relative to the affairs Reformers. But his place required him to 
of Oxon, acted during the time of the act ſo. Upon queen Eliſabetb's acceſſion 
ſaid divorce, which 1 could never ſee | to the crown, he was not only deprived, 
< elſewhere. Mr. Farrgf diſcovers the | but —— to priſon: and there died. 
fraudulent proceedings of the king's. ma- An ancient monument at Painſiey in Staf- 
nagers in obtaining the ſeal of the univer- | ford/bire, makes mention of Anthony Dray- 
ſicy: which are taken notice of by Mr. cor (the fame perſon very probably) that 
Mood, in the preface to the 2d edition of | was one of that family, and ſometime 
Athen. Oxon. publiſhed anno 172 1: where rector of the pariſh: and, by the follow- 
he vindicates himſelf againſt the reflections | ing inſcription in braſs, he died January a, 
of biſhop Burnet. Mr. Forreſt was alive | 1570. | 

in 1558. His works were never publiſh'd: Jui fuerat legum dolor clari miss olim, 


but may be ſeen in manuſcripts, under the Antonius Draycot hac requieſcit humo. 
following title: Oxoniæ quondam viguit, docuitg; ſecundus 
1. The Life of Queen Kathari! ne, fol... Nulli: ac iſtius paſtor ovilis erat. | 
An Oration conſolatory co Queen | Annum fi rogetas Chriſti, fi tempora fati; 
= Ecce characteres, by bibi cuncta notent. 
dhe Tragedies and Troubles of the | _ | Obut A. D. 1570, Jan. 2. 
molt chaſte and innocent Joſepb, 2 vol. 
Folio. William Clyffe (7) : educated in Cam- 
4 Poems upon ſeveral. Occaſions. bridge; where he was LL. D. Being made 


5. Certain Meditations and Prayers ne- archdeacon of Cleveland, he relinquiſhed 


ceſſary for a Chriſtian, in Proſe and Verſe, 
„ | chantor of Tork; and, April 13, 1539, 


6. A Treatiſe of Herrticks, and their] treaſurer of the ſaid chaech. In Edward VI's 


Properties. reign, having ſurrendered his other prefer- 


7. Of Faith, Works, and enen. ments, he became the third dean of Chefter, 

8. The Glaſs of Chariry, on the Seyen | in the place of Henry Man, advanced to be 

Penitential Palms. biſhop of the 1/c of Man. He died about 
9. Canſolation againſt Temptation. | the 76h of December, 1558. 

10. Of Penance. _ | 

11. Againſt] Deſperation of the laſt Joog- 


— 


William Hubberdin (s) received. Th edu- 


ment. cation in Exeter college in Oxford, where 
12. A Mirrour of Chriſtianity. | he was admitted B. D. November 23, 1523, 
13. That Hereticks are not co be dis. being before B. LL. He was a perſon of 
pured with. _ ſtrict morals, and one of the moſt zealous 
14. Several ſmall Pieces in defence of preachers of his time. In Henry VIIT's 
che Church. 5 reign, he had a benefice in or near Briſtol, 


and. was become very noted in thoſe parts, 
Anthony 3 G0. com >mpleated the by preaching down the Lutheran doctrine, 
degree of LL. D. in Oxford, Fune 23, | which #ry/b, Latymer, and ſome others, 


1522. In the year 1542, he was. made | had privately raught among the people. 


archdeacon of Stow ; and the year follow- | He lay by in Edward VI's reign; but ap- 
ing of Huntingdon. Dr. Sanders appears | peared again under queen Mary, being 
to be under a miſtake, when he ſtiles him | employed as a kind of itinerant preacher. 
archdeacon of Tor. He was made chan- | Fobn Fox ſtiles him the old Oxford divine: 


cellor of Lincoln, by. Dr. Longland biſhop | as having obtained an univerſal character 
of that ſee; and ſerved in the ſame ca- by his Rs and W years — | 


Coventry, and Litchfield... In queen Mary's 


pacity under Dr. Baynes, in the dioceſe of iF TIence. 
reign, he is taken notice of by our hiſto- 


„ 
3 X F Mr FS . * 8 8 


(7 ) Dr. LW, de Fit. * Dr. 22 1, ( t ) Leland in Encom. p. 86 And, in __ a Cant. 
in Concer iſpu 


ert. Eccl. Anl. Athen. Oxon. p. 22. Robert Parſons, Review of Ten tations. 
| 7 r ; Athen. Oxon. Auth. Word, Athen. Oxon. Dr. Pitts, de illuft, Au. Script. 
— Fax. Acts and Monuments, Sub anno 1855. | Fohn Bale, in the Declaration of Edmund Barnes's Articles, 

Al. 4, Faſti Oxon, vol. 1. p. 668. Lend. 1561. p. 69. 


that dignity, anno 1534: and was made 


| " Hugh Weſton 0 born, a as tis ſuppoled, N 
rians, and . with PIE, the | a at eee in Leicefterſpire ; ; where 


%%% Ca"PQ©C@eCw.c. Cc. cr ii IE nth on 


ii N.. 
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his family was in poſſeſſion of a plentiful 
eſtate. About the year 1526, he was 


entered a ſtudent of Baliol college in Ox- 


ford, and took the degree of B. A. anno 
1530. He made ſome progreſs in phyiick, 
and was made fellow of the college, and 
one of the proctors of the univerſity. In 
1538, he was choſen rector of Lincoln col- 
lege; and the year after admittted B. D. or 
to read the ſentences. Then having com- 
pleated the degree of D.D. in 1540, he 
was made Margaret profeſſor, archdeacon 
of Colcheſter, and rector of Clyf in Kent. 
In the firſt of queen Mary, he was made 


dean of Weſtminſter, on the deprivation of 


Dr. Con: but quitted the place not long 
after, to make way for abbot Peckenham, 
to whom it was given, according to the 
original inſtirution. Dr. Weſton had the 
deanery of Windſor conferred upon him, 
in lieu of it, anno 1556. In the year 1557, 
he was deprived by cardinal Pool, upon a 
criminal proſecution: and threatening to 
go to Rome, and make his appeal, was 
ſeized, and committed to the Tower: 
where he died, anno 1558; and was buried 
in the church belonging to the hoſpital in 
the Savoy. Dr. Weſton was one of the beſt 
preachers and orators of his time, and 
choſen prolocutor of the convocation for 
the diſtrict of Canterbury, in the begin- 
ning of queen Mary's reign; as alſo mo- 
derator of that famous conference between 
the Catholicks and Reformers, held at Ox- 


ford, April 16, 15 54; when the Proteſtant | 


biſhops, Cranmer, Ridley, and Latymer, 
maintained the cauſe of the reformed 
church. The Catholicks, that were named 


to appear, were pick d men from both uni- 


verſities. The divines from Oxford were, 
Dr. William Treſham, canon of Chriſt- 
church; Dr. Henry Cole, warden 'of New 
college; Dr. John Harpsfield; Dr. Owen 
Oglethorp, preſident of Magdalen college; 


Dr. William Cheadſey, fellow of Chrift- 
church college; Dr. William Pye, dean of 
Chichefter; Dr. Richard Smith, canon of 


Chrift-church ; Fobn Smith, B. D. of Oriel 
college, Margaret 2 Robert Ward, 
B. D. Fohn Fecken 

from Cambridge were, Fohn Young, D. D. 
maſter. of Pembroke-hall, and vice-chancel- 
lor; Dr. John Seaton ; Dr. Richard Atkin- 
ſon, maſter of King's college; Dr. William 


am, D. D. The divines | 


| Glyn, maſter of Queen's college; Dr. Tho- 


mas Watſon, profeſſor of St. Fobhn's college; 
Dr. Cuthbert Scot, preſident of Chri/t's col- 
lege; Dr. Thomas Sedgwick; Dr. Alban 
Langdale, All theſe were upon the liſt; 
tho few of them ſpoke at the conference. 
Many of the particulars of this famous 
diſpute are related by John Fox, and Ro- 
bert Parſons, in his Account of the Ten 
Conferences held in thoſe days. Dr. Weſton 


was a generous benefaQtor to Baliol, Lin- 


coln, and Univer/ity college; and left a 


conſiderable ſum of money to the prieſts 


of Jip and Burton-Overy, to pray for the 
happy repoſe of his ſoul. John Bale, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, diſcharges a great deal 
of foul language againſt him. He wa 
author of the following pieces: 

I. Oratio coram Patribus & 


- 


dee has: 


bita 16 Octob. 1553. Lond. 8vo. 1553. 


2, Diſputations with Cranmer, Rialey, 
and Latymer, in the Divinicy School ar 
Oxford, anno 15544. N 


Jobn Mymſtey (u), ſaid to be half bro- 
ther to biſhop Bonner, had his education 
in Broadgate- hall in Oxford ; where he was. 
admitted B. L. July 13, 1533. In 1543, 
he was made archdeacon of London. When 
the convocation met the firſt of queen 
Mary, anno 1553, he made himſelf re- 
markable by a learned ſpeech, which was 
publiſhed. _ | | | 


Thomas Robertſon (x): born in or near 
Wakefield in Torkſhire, He was originally 
of Qucen's college in Oxford; but afterwards 
became a demy, or ſemi-commoner of 
Magdalen college; and ſucceeded he fa- 
mous John Stanbridge in the maſterihip of 
the ſchool joining to the ſaid college. He 
took the degree of M. A. in 1525, and be- 
came fellow of the college. He had the 
degree of B. D. conferred upon him in 
1539, and was eſteemed ſſos & decus Oxonii: 
about which time he was treaſurer of the 
church of Salisbury; and had, beſides, the 
archdeaconry of Leiceſter and vicarage of 
Wakefield. In the year 1549, the 3d of 
Edward VI. he joined with thoſe divines, 
that were ordered by the king's counſel to 
form the new liturgy, called Common 
Prayer. Thus far, indeed, he complied 


with the Reformers: but it does not appear, 


. AS wid PESTS "ITT TIS OY nd. 


Lony Wand, Athen. Oxon. 


u) Ant | | 4 4 
(x) Dr. Pitts, de illuß. Angl. Script. Anth. Wand, then. Oxon. Regift. Univ. Oxon, H. fel. 138. S. | 


that 
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that he advanced much farther: or if he did, 
he ſtepp'd back again in queen Mary's reign. 
For, Fuly 23, 1557, he was made dean 


of Durbam. (y) The queen would have 
© had him to take a biſhoprick : but he | 


* modeſtly refuſed it. In queen El;/abeth's 
< reign, he was forced firſt to leave the 
* deanery of Durham, to make room for 
Dr. Horn, about the latter end of 1559; 
© who being ſoon after made biſhop of 


© Wincheſter, Robertſon might, if he would | 


< have taken the oath of ſupremacy, have 
< come in again. But he refuſed. Dr. Ro- 


bertſon was a good divine, a reſtorer of the | 


mar rules, and an excellent critick in 


the claſſicks. He was a friend to the Re- 


formers, as far as concerned diſcipline : 
but drew back, when he found they began 
to pare to the quick. However, even in 
this he was too complaiſant; being natu- 
rally a e of good temper. Yet he 
went off the ſtage with honour to the Ca- 
tholick cauſe, ſoon after the year 1560. 
His works are, | 


1. Annotationes in Lib. Gulielmi Lilii | 


de Lat. Nom. Generibus, de Verborum Pre- 
teritis, Supinis, So 
. De Nominibueteroclitis Opuſculum, 
cum Annotat., 00" | 
3. De Verbis defectiuis Appendix; inter- 
jectis etiam ſparfim Annotat. ubi opus vide- 
batur. | ; 

4. Compendium, ſive de Arte Verfificanat, 
cum Annotationibus additis. All publiſhed 
together: Bafil, 1532. 

g. A Reſolution of ſome Queſtions con- 
cerning the Sacrament. Vide Burnet's Col- 
lection of Records. 


Thomas Reynolds (2), uncle to feveral 
eminent men of his name; eſpecially to 
Dr. Edmund Reynolds, Dr. William Ney- 
olds, and Dr. Jobn Reynolds. He was 
educated in Oxford: where he obtained a 
great character, both for piety and learn- 
wg; was D. D. and warden of Merton 
college. In 1563, he was made dean of 
Briſtol; and, upon the deceaſe of Dr. John 
Moreman, dean of Exeter. Being alſo 
chaplain to queen Mary, ſhe nominated 
him for the ſee of Hereford, on the deceaſe 
of Dr. Robert Purefoy. But her majeſty 
dying before his conſecration, he never 
arrived at the epiſcopal dignity, After- 


— — ** 


wards, refuſing to comply with the change 
under queen Eliſabeth, ſhe committed him 
to the Marſhal/ea priſon ; where he died, 
November 24, 1559. 


Leonard Pollard (a), B. D. and a canon 


biſhop of that ſee. He died in the begin- 
ning of March, 1556, and was the author 
of | 


Dr. Bonner, 1556. 


William Treſham (b): ſon of Richard 
Treſham by Roſe, daughter of Thomas Bil- 
ling, eſq; He was deſcended. from an an- 
cient family at Newton in Northampton- 


ford; where he became fellow about 15 15. 
The latter end of 1525, he was unanimouſ- 


ly choſen regiſtrary of the univerſity, and 
again vice- chancellor: being alſo P. D. 
and a canon of Chri/t-church. Tis very 
probable, that he was carried with the tide 
in Henry VIII's reign. But then, in the 
next reign of Edward VI. when he under- 
ſtood, there was a deſign, to alter the an- 
cient doctrine, and liturgy of the church; 
he appeared, as a champion, and gave in- 
ſtances of his learning and eloquence, eſpe- 
cially in that remarkable conference he 
had with Peter Martyr, May 28, 1549. 
His zeal upon this occaſion brought him 
under perſecution all Edward VI's reign: 


ment, till queen Mary obtained the crown: 
who reſtored him to his preferments. The 
alteration of affairs in the beginning of 


| queen Eliſabeth, which he refuled to ſub- 


mit to, involved him in new troubles. He 
was ſummoned to take the oath of ſupre- 
macy ; and, for non-compliance, was con- 
fined under the inſpection of the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury at Lambeth. In the year 
1560, he was deprived of his canonry of 
Cbriſt church; and ſoon after, upon ſecu- 
rity given, diſcharged from his confine- 
ment, and permitted to retire to Bugbrooſ 
in Northamptonſhire : the rectory whereof 
had been conferred upon him ann 1541. 
And he found means, ſtill to enjoy part of 
the revenues, by way of ſubſiſtence. But 
upon ſome information againſt him, he was 


ſtripp'd of all. He died in the year 1569, 


_—_ — 1 he 2 2 


Bridgewater, Concert. Ecc . Cath. in Anl. Aꝛtb. 
Wood, Athen. Oxon. | 


2 Anth. Wood, Athen. Oxon. p. 136. | 


(a) Anth. Wood, Athen, Oxm. 2d Edit. p. 98. 1721. 

% Dr. Pitts, de illuſt. Angl. Script. Artig. Univ. 

Oxon. lib. 1. p. 168. item lib. 2. p. 257. Athen. Oxon. ; 
? | an 


of Worceſter ; as alſo chaplain to Dr. Pates, 


Five Sermons, reviſed and publiſhed by 


ſhire, educated in Merton college in Ox- 


and he was not diſcharged from confine- 


CTC 


ſemel reddiderat. 


eo nomine an, 
ita maturam, ſpecdtemus; 


Book II. Mar. Art. IV. 
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and was buried in the middle of the chan- 
cel at Bugbrook, It will not be unſeaſon- 
able, upon this occaſion, to obſerve the 
account given by the Oxford hiſtorian, 


of the diſpute between Dr, Treſham and 


Peter Martyr. In the year 1549, when 
Peter Martyr was made profeſſor in Ox- 
ford, he was challenged by Dr. Richard 
Smith of the Catholick party, an eminent 
divine of the univerſity. Peter Martyr, 
at firſt, declined it, pretending he had no 
commiſſion from above to come to any 
ſuch engagement: Mean time, an order 
of leave being obtained, and Dr. Smith ap- 
prehending, he ſhould be overawed by the 


weight of authority, thought it prudence 


to drop the challenge. However, Peter 
Martyr, having the countenance of the 
court, provok'd his adverſaries to diſpute 
the cauſe, and publiſhed the challenge 
with great oſtentation. It was accepted 
of, in Dr. Smith's abſence, by Dr. William 


 Treſham, who had for his aſſiſtants, Dr. 


William Cheadſey, and Morgan Philips. 
The ſubject of the conference was Chriſt's 
preſence in the facrament, It was held 
three days, viz. May 28, 29, and 3o: 
and the manner of Chriſt's preſence being 
a point conteſted among the Reformers 
themſelves, it was obſerved, that Peter 


Martyr was ſometimes obliged to defer his 


replies, till he had received inſtructions 
from the court, how to expreſs himſelf 


upon the occaſion. * (c) Quiſnam hac in 


Palæſtra palmam reportavit, facile quidem 
eſſet, fi ſupereſſent libri tunc temporis editi, 
conjecturam facere. Atqui nec ego, nec ho- 
minum quiſpiam pro comperto unquam & 
explorato habiturus eft; cum ſtudiis ita ab- 
ducantur omnes, qui deinceps ed de re verba 


fecerunt: ut fruſtra quis veritatem expectet. 


Proteſtantes ( preſertim Corus) Martyri, pon- 


tiſicii autem fibi militantibus victoriam tri- 


Huerunt: quorum porro noviſſimi dicti affir- 


mare non dubitant, qudd Martyrem Smitbius, 
priuſquam Oxonio excederet, elinguem haud 
Ut cungue tamen diſſimu- 
landum non eft, Smithium, Treſhamum, nec 
non Cheadſeum eruditione eximia præditos 
fuiſſe: immo ſodalitiorum pariter, ad que 


ſpectarent, ac ipſius academiæ ornamenta 


tem viri, bau 


Oxonienſium nemini ſecundus videretur : | 


rn 


Morganus vero, þ ta- 


o 
. 


| Zermips, 


quod & exercitia ejus quotidiana monſtra- 
bant. Siquidem & concionibus, & pralec- 
tionibus, famam ſibi haud vulgarem compa- 
ravit; in congreſſu autem philoſopbico pa- 
rem non agnouvit. Atque hac ea ſunt, que 
de certamine illo theologico memoranda dux ; 
| multa enim brevitati ſtudens conſults præœ- 
pin Id _ addam: de Euchariftia 
ide in concionibus, ſue in diſputationi- 
bus, ſive denique in * 7 dere 
bus, diſſerentes theologos noriullos Refor- 
matos indignis adeo modis ſacra myſteria 
tractaſſe, ac fi non tantum non adoranda, 
verum ludibrio & cuntemptui habenda de- 
creverinf : qua ratione, currentem, quod 
aiunt, plebem incitabant. Nihil enim ſo- 
lennius jam erat, quam ut ludis, cantilenis, 
profants denique & ludicris vulgi ſer monibas 
materiam prœberent ſacre ſynaxeos ſymbila. 
Dr. Treſham was concerned in the follow- 
ing performances: 5 

1. Diſputatio de Euchariſtie Sacramento 
in Univerfitate Oxonienſi habita, contra 
Pet. Martyrem. May 28, 1549. Lond. 1549. 
The manuſcript is kept in Corpus-Chriſti 
library. There is alſo an account of this 
conference publiſhed in Peter Martyr's 
works. 3 | 

2. Diſputation with Cranmer, Ridley, 
and Latymer, anno 1554. The ſubſtance 
whereof may be found in John Fox, There 
are alſo publiſhed two orations, ſpoken at 
the beginning and concluſion of the con- 
ference between Treſham and Martyr. 


— 


Arthur Cole (d): in his younger days was 
croſs-bearer to cardinal Wolſey. Afterwards 
retiring to Oxford, he applied himſelf di- 
ligently to the duties of an acadeinical 
life, and took the degree of B. D. Jure 7, 
1554, and had ſeveral benefices beſtowed 
upon him. He was fellow of Eaton col- 
lege, a canon of Vindſor; and, the year 
1555, ſucceeded Dr. Oglethorp in the pre- 
ſidentſhip of Magdalen college. | 


— 


Richard Crook (e): born in London, ad- 
mitted ſcholar of King's college in Cam- 
bridge, April 4, 1506. Afterwards re- 
moving to Oxford, he was inſtructed in the 
Greek tongue by the celebrated profeſſor 
William Grocin. Then having ſpent ſome 
years in viſiting ſeyeral parts of | Europe, 


and improving himſelf by converſation 


1 ich —_ 


1 


(e) His. & Antig. Univ. Oxon. lib. 1. p. 268. 
' (4) Anthony Mood, Athen. Oxon. I 
(e Dr. Pitts, de illuft. Angl. Script. Tho. Hatchet, in 


| Catal. Prep. Soc. & Schol. Call. Reg. Cant. MS: ſub anno 


1506. of Prerog. Cant. Regift. Norden, Q. 24. | Anth. 
| Wed, dt en. Oxon. © : 
| with 


„ 
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with perſons of learning and curioſity; 
he ſertled for ſome time at Leyßſicł in 
Germany, and was the firſt that taught 
the Greek language in that city. His 
fame abroad being carried into England, 
he was invited home, and, by the perſua- 
fion and intereſt of Jobn Fiſher biſhop of 
Rocheſter, placed in Cambridge: where 
about 1522 he was choſen publick ora- 
tor, and read a Greek lecture publickly, 
being the firſt profeſſor in that way at 
Cambridge. For though Eraſmus is ſaid 
to have been the firſt ; what he perform'd 
was all in private and of no continuance. 
Being ſettled in the univerſity, he pro- 
ceeded in divinity, and became doctor 
of that faculty. During this time king 
Henry VIII. being made acquainted 
with his abilities, committed to him the 
care of his darling ſon the earl of R:ch- 
mond. This promotion made him known 
at court: ſo that the controverſy abour 
the divorce being ſer on foor, Dr. Crook 
was entertained on the king's fide, and 
judged a pro on to be ſent abroad, 
in order — ben * the univerſity of 
Padua, where he was in great eſteem 
among the learned, This he undertook, 
and effected to his majeſty's ſatisfaction: 
though not without cenſure for unfair 
dealing. For as Mr. Collier (f) obſerves 
from original records, Dr. Crook owns in 
a letter-to king Henry, that he paid 23 
crowns to one divine, 20 Crowns to ano- 
ther, . crowns to two others of 
the univerſities of Padua and Bolognia, in 
order to keep them ſteady to the cauſe. 
After his return from Italy, the univerſity 
of Oxford gave him a ſolemn invitation; 
with large promiſes, if he would reſide 
among them : which he accepted of in 


the year 1532. Soon after he was made a 


canon of the cardinal's college ; and enjoy'd 
che place, till 1545: when, by way of 
exchange, a penſion was ſettled upon him 
of twenty-ſix pounds thirteen ſhillings and 
ſix- pence per annum. After wards he re- 
tired to Exeter college: where he lived, as 
a ſejourner, ſeveral years. It appears by the 
diſproportion of this exchange and ſome 
other circumſtances, that Dr. Crook began 
to decline in the king's favour. An in- 
ſtance whereof was his being put by the 


deanery, when all the canons petitiond 


preferment. 


for his promotion. In king Edward VI'sõ 
reign, he appears not to have gone all 
the lengths of the Reformers: a proof 


| whereof are the ſharp reflexions he pub- 


liſhed againſt Mr. Leland upon account of 
his inconſtancy in religion, aſcribing his 
delirious ſtare to that origin. He lived 
a private life in queen Mary's reign. For 
though he was throughly qualified for 
the higheſt preferments, yet his age and 
humility made him decline them. How- 


ever, he accepted of the parſonage of Long 


Buckby in Northamptonſhire, and ſome other 
ſmall benefices, for a decent ſubſiſtence, 
He died at London anno 1558, leaving be- 
hind him a brother, Robert Crook of Wa- 


ter- Horton in Warwickſhire. The Greek 


tongue being his darling ſtudy, what he 
publiſhed has a relation to that kind o 
learning. v22. 
1. Oratio de Græcarum Diſciplinarum 
Laudibus. 4to. 15 19. | 
2, Oratio qua Cantabrigienſes eſt exhor- 
tatus ne Gracarum Literarum Deſertores 
effent, Ibidem. | | 
3. Introductiones ad Linguam Gracam 
4. Elementa Grammatice Grace. 
6. De Verborum Conſtructione. 
6. Theodorus Gaza, and Elyfius Calenti- 
nus. Tranſlations from the Greek. 


Henry Cole (g), born at Godſbill in the 
Ile of Wight,educated at Wincheſter ſchool : 
from thence removing to New college in 
Oxford, he was admitted fellow anno 1523. 
His chief delight being in the civil and 
canon law, he went abroad to improve 


himſelf in that way; and remained ſeve- 


ral years in Italy, chiefly at Padua. At 


his return into England, which was about 
1540, having qualified himſelf by the de- 
gree of doctor both in laws and divinity, 
his ſhining parts and knowledge in ec- 
clefiaſtical affairs ſoon made way for his 
Accordingly he had ſeveral 
dignities and ſpiritualities beſtowed upon 


him, viz. He was made advocate of the 
court of arches, prebendary of Saliſbury, 
and archdeacon of . Ely. In 1542 he was 
choſen warden of New college in Oxford, 


and 1545 rector of Newton Longville in 
Bucks. As he had gone all the lengths 
of the court in Henry VIII's reign ; ſo he 
continued to conform under Edward VI. 


—_— 


VJ Collier, Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 1. p. os. 
Dr. Pitts, de illuft. Al. Script. Anthony Word, Athen, 


— 


g Leland, in Encom. Laur. Humpb. in Vita Fuelli, p. 129. 
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Vet by degrees he diſengaged himſelf; re- 


figning his wardenſhip in 1551, and his 
rectory in 1552. Upon queen Mary's ac- 
ceſſion he intirely threw away the maſk ; 
and ever after, in the worſt of times, 
ſtood firm to the old religion. In 1554 
he was made provoſt of Eaton college, 
and 1556 dean of St. Paul's in London, in 
the place of Dr. Feckenham, removed to 
Weſtminſter abbey. Soon after, he was 
appointed to be one of the commiſſioners 
and viſitors for reforming the univerſity 
of Cambridge. Cardinal Pool alſo made 
him his vicar general; and had ſo great 
a confidence in him, as to name him one 
of his executors. The turn of affairs un- 


der queen Eliſabeih made no impreſſion 


upon him, as formerly. He made a bold 
ſtand againſt the reformation, and was up- 


on the liſt of diſputants, when the cauſe was 


to have been tried in a conference, the firſt 
of that reign, had it not been broken 
off by the court's appointing a partial and 
unqualified moderator. He was quickly de- 
priv'd of all his preferments ; and, being 
committed, died a priſoner anno 1579. Dr. 
Cole was a perſon of great learning and 


experience in eccleſiaſtical affairs: upon 


which account Mr. Leland has celebrated 
his name in his encomiums of the de- 


ſerving men of his time. Inconſtancy in 
religion being the epidemical diſtemper of 


thoſe days, few were free from the infec- 
tion: and Dr. Cole among the reſt did not 
eſcape it. This may be ſaid by way of apo- 
logy for a great many: a medley wor- 
ſhip and occaſional conformity being the 
practice of Edward VT's reign, it is a dif- 


ficult matter to diſcover the ſentiments 


of private perſons, when the government 
itſelf was at a ſtand about their creed. 
However Dr. Cole's opinion, as to doctrinal 
matters, is pretty plain from what he pub- 


liſhed againſt Juell. This Fuell, who had 
alſo been a temporizer, happened to preach 


a ſermon at St, Paul's croſs upon Paſſion 


Sunday, being March 3o, 1560 : wherein 
he challenged the Catholick party upon 27 


points of difference between the two 
churches; and ſolemnly promiſed he would 
conform to the church of Rome, if any one 
father, of the firſt 600 years after Chriſt, 


could be proved to teach any of the ſaid 
points. This challenge was immediately 


anſwered by Dr. Cole; and ſoon after by 
Fechenbam, Hęſeins, Harding, Dorman, 
Martial, Harpsfield, Raſtall, Sanders, Sta- 
pleton, all eminent doctors of thoſe days; 
who found no difficulty in the caſk, they 
had undertaken. Beſides, the. work was 
already done to their hands by the Mag- 
deburgenſes, and ſeveral others of the re- 
formed writers; who diſtinctly affirm, 
that thoſe pretended errors of the church 


of Rome were taught in the earlieſt times 


of chriſtianity, vig. in the ſecond, third, 
fourch, and fifth ages: and are fo exact 
in their account, as to. charge the fathers, 
by name, with theſe; pretended ſuperſti- 
tious opinions. This conſideration. had 
ſuch weight with many Proteſtant di- 
vines afterwards, that they frankly owned, 
their cauſe would not bear an appeal to 
antiquity : that Fuel had overſhot him- 
ſelf: that it was a mere rhetorical flight 
adapted to the pulpit, and could not be 
deſigned for ſtrict ſcrutiny. However, 
Fuell was reſolved to go through with 
the undertaking, and found himſelf obliged 
to impoſe upon the world by falſe quo- 
cations from antiquity, with the ſame 
raſhneſs and aſſurancę as he had at firſt 
made the challenge. Dr. Harding did not 
only detect him in all his forgeries, but 
farther tells us, that he was perſonally 
acquainted with Fell, and knew his abi- 
lities: that he was unequal to his taſk: 
a ſtranger to the fathers writings: not 
ſufficiently knowing in the Greek: lan- 
guage: that his ſtrength lay in the claſ- 
ficks and oratory, wherein he had ſpent 
moſt of his days. This conflict between 
Harding and Fuell has been the ſubject 
of ſeveral perſons curiofity, as far as con- 
cerned fact: and, in the iſſue, by com- 
paring their writings, the forgeries, they 
met with in Fell, induced them to for- 
ſake the Proteſtant cauſe, which they 
plainly ſaw had no pretenſions to anti- 


quity as was pretended. Dr. Cole had a 


hand in the following performances. 
1, Letters to Jobn Fuell, 8 vo. Lond. 15 60. 
2. Diſputation with Cranmer, &c. in 
the divinity ſchool at Oxford 1554. 
3. Sermon at the execution of Cranmer. 


James Curthorp (b ) educated in Corpus 
Chriſti college in Oxford, where he took 


—_—— 


— 


(b) Aud. Wed, Albus, Oran: 
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the degree of M. A. March 18, 1546. | 
He' was made canon of Cbriſt church in 
Oxford, and the beginning of queen Ma- 
ys reign dean of Peterborough, in the 
place of Dr. Gerard Carleton. He was 
zealous for the old religion, and one of 
Mr. Philpot's examiners before he ſuffer'd, 


and died Faly 19. 1557. 
Henry Foliff (i), educated in Cambridge, 


where he was ſome time one of the | / 


proctors, and in good repute upon account 
of his- academica] performances. Af- 
terwards being beneficed in Worceſter- 
ſhire, he was a prebendary of Worceſter, 
and rector of Biſbops-Hampton. In 1554 
he was made dean of Briſtol: which 
dignity he enjoy d, till refuſing to take 
the oath of ſupremacy, the firſt of queen 
Eliſabetb, he was deprived. Then retiring 
abroad, he ſpent the remainder of his days 
in the univerſity of Lovain: where he 
died January 28, 1573. He was con- 
cerned in Robert Fobnſon's Anſwer to 
Biſhop Hooper | 


George Lilly (k), fon of William Lilly 
the celebrated ſchool-maſter. He receiv'd 
his education in Magdalen college in Ox- 
ford: then going abroad, he became do- 
meſtick chaplain to cardinal Pool. He 
omitted no opportunity of improving 
himſelf in all ſorts of learning. The proſ- 
perous circumſtances of the old- religion, 
under queen Mary, brought him back in- 
to England: where he was made a pre- 
bendary of Canterbury, and canon of St. 
Paul's London, where he erected a ſtately 
monument upon the remains of his learned 
father. He was well read in hiſtory, and 
improved geography fo far, as to be eſ- 
teemed the firſt, that publiſhed a printed 
map of this kingdom. He died about 
the beginning of 1559, leaving to poſte- 
rity the following performances. 
I. Anglorum Regum Chron. Epit. Venet. 
1548. Fran. 1565. Baſil. 1977. 

2. Lancaſt. & Eborac. de Regno Conten- 

tiones. „%% ᷑ -⸗. 

3. Regum Angliæ Genealogia. Theſe 
three works publiſhed together. 

4. Elogia Virorum Illuſtrium. 


„ ; 3 


5. Catalogus, froe Series Pontificum, & 
Cæſarum Romanorum. ; 4 

6. A Table or Map of Great Britain, 

7. Life of Biſhop Fiſher. See Anthony 
Harmer's Specimen. p. 61. 1 


John Pope (1), of All-fouls college in 
Oxford: where he was admitted batche- 
lor of the civil law, February 18, 1527, 
Afterwards he became archdeacon of Bed- 
ord about 1554; upon the promotion of 
Gilbert Bourn to the ſee of Bath and 
Wells. In 1558 he was choſen warden 
of Ali-ſouls college on the reſignation of 
Seth Holland: but never took poſſeſſion. 
He died at Lincoin, where he was canon 
reſidentiary in November 1558. 


John Pryn (m), admitted doctor of the 
canon law in Oxford, Fune 23, 1522. He 
was ſubdean of Lincoln: and lived to fee 
the Catholick religion reſtored under 
queen Mary, and died April 29, 1558, 


William Pye (n), born in Suffolk ; edu- 
cated in Oriel college in Oxford: where 
he was M. A. and became fellow am 
1529. He ſpent his younger days in the 
ſtudy of 2 — and was thrice choſen 
proctor of the univerſity. Afterwards ap- 
plying himſelf to divinity, he proceeded 
doctor in that faculty: and Ogober 7, 
1545, was made archdeacon of Berkſhire, 
on the reſignation of Dr. John Crayford. 
He ſeems to have gone all the lengths of 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI. reigns. But 
pulling off the mask under queen Mary, 
he appeared very zealous in defence of 
the Catholick religion, was made pre- 
bendary of Wells, rector of Chedſey in So- 


merſet/ſhire, and dean of Chicheſter, He 


was a noted preacher and diſputant. His 
works are | 3 
1. Oratio coram Patribus & Clero. In 
8vo. 1553. London 120. 15 53. | 
2. Diſputation with Cranmer, Ridley, 
Sc. in Oxford. PE a 
Fohn Robins (0), born in Staffordſhire, 
entered a ſtudent in Oxford about 15 16: 


having compleated his degrees in arts, 
he Was admitted fellow of Alleſouls col- 


— 


Dr. Pitts, de illu. Anl. Script. 


6 63 Dr. Pitts, de "illuft. Al. Script. Aitb. Wood, 
Athen. Oxon. n 
(1) Art. Wood, Athen. Oxon. a n 1 


( Tbidem. 


(*) John Fox, Acts and Monuments at the year 1 554. 
Regiſt. of Gilbert Bourn biſhop of Bath and Fell, 1 554. | 


Athen. Oxon, | 
(eo) Dr. Pitts de lu. Anl. Script. Ant. Mood, 
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lege anno 1520, and about the ſame 
time received prieſts orders. The mathe- 
matical ſciences were his chief delight, 
_ eſpecially aftrology ; wherein he rivaled 


his ingenious friend Robert Record, and in | 


ſome reſpects was ſuperior to him, tho 
the latter was more extenſive in his know- 


| ledge. Afterwards Mr. Robins apply'd | 
himſelf to divinity : and being admitted 


| batchellor in that faculty anne 1531, he 
was made chaplain to king Henry VIII. 


and canon of Chrift church in Oxford; 


and December 1543 a canon of Windſor. 
He kept his preferments under queen 
Mary, dying Auguſt 25, 1558. His af- 
tronomical performances, which he left 


behind him in MSS. are a proof of his 


merit. They were ſometime in the choice 
Hbrary of Thomas Allen of Gloceſter-hall,; 
after his death they fell into the hands 
of fir Kenelm Digby: who beſtowed 
them upon the Bodleian library, where 
they ſtill remain. Mr. Robins was buried 
in St. George's chapel at  Windjor. His 
works are, | 
1. De Culminatione Stellarum fixarum. - 
2. De Ortu & Occaſu fixarum Stella- 
3. Annotationes Aſirologice. L. 3. 

44. Annotationes de Edwardo VT, 
5. Traftatus de Prognofticatione per E- 
elipfm. | | 
; 6. 


Thomas Sedgewick (p), D. D. and queen's 
_ profeſſor in Cambridge. He was one of 

thoſe divines invited over to Oxford to 
diſpute againſt Cranmer, Ridley, &c. 


De Portentofis Cometis. 


* Robert Serle (q), of Merton college in 
Oxford: where he became B. D. Ja- 
nauary 26, 1532. In December the ſaid 
year he was made vicar of St. Peter's in 
Oxford, and preached againſt Lutheraniſm 
with remarkable zeal. In the fucceeding 
reign he was named one of the fix preachers 
for diſcouraging ſuperſtition : but was 
quickly filenced by archbiſhop Cranmer, 
as not being a man for his purpoſe. Mr. 
Serle complained to Gardiner of the ill 
treatment he met with from Cranmer: 
but ſuch complaints were not atcended to. 
He was a diligent obſerver of Cranmer's 
behaviour; and, While he was vicar of 


* 1 


| Charing in Kent anno 1543, had drawn 
up ſeveral articles reflecting upon his or- 
thodoxy: but was obliged to aſk pardon 
of the archbiſhop, the counſel not being 
willing to have fo great a favourite at- 
| tacked, i However, when Cranmer came 
upon his trial, in queen Mary's reign, 

ok Serle was heard, as a witneſs, againſt 

1 m. . 8 N * 


Thomas Southern (r), educated in Ox- 
ford; where he compleated the degree of 
M.A. January 25, 1505 : afterwards he 
became proctor of the univerſity, trea- 


| ſurer of the cathedral church of Exeter, 


and fellow of Eaton college. He died in 
the year 1557, 


John Standiſh (5), of an ancient family 
of great account in Lancaſhire, and ne- 
phew to Henry Standiſh biſhop of St. A- 
ſapb's: by whoſe care he was placed in 
Bragen- noſe college in Oxford in the year 
1524, being then about ſeventeen years 
of age. In 1528 he was elected ſcholar 
of Corpus Chriſti college; where he diſ- 
tinguiſh'd himſelf, became a notable diſ- 
putant: and, paſſing through his acade- 
mical degrees, went out D. D. anno 1542; 
being at that time fellow of: Mbittington 
college in London. He was carried away 
with the ſtream in Edward VT's reign 
(though ' contrary to his opinion, as he 
declared afterwards) took. '4 wife, was 
made rector of Wigan in Lancaſhire, and 
Auguſt 2, 1550 a canon:of Worceſter. In 
queen Mary's reign he was not only re- 
conciled to the church of Rome, but diſ- 
covered an uncommon zeal againſt the 
reformed Party. He made intereſt to have 
the Proteſtant bibles call'd in, and pub- 
lickly burnt; and took a great deal of 
pains, both in his ſermons and writings, 
to expoſe the miſchievous conſequences 
of ſuch kinds of tranſlations. This cre- 
ated him many enemies; and among 
others 7obn Bale, after his uſual man- 
ner, rails againſt him in very bitter and 
indecent language. Catholicks give a dif- 
ferent char of him, repreſenting his 
miſcarriage in the former reign, as a mere 


effect of human frailty; which he made 


an attonement for afterwards. He was 
one of queen Mary's chaplains, and in the 
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way of good preferment at his death: 
which happened in the beginning of 15506. 
Some writers, without ſufficient grounds, 
tell us, he was a Franciſcan frier. Pro- 
bably they miſtake the nephew for the 


at order. His works are, 


uncle Henry Standiſh, who was one of | 
| | 1556. 


2 . > 8 3 . + ; 2 r , « * ſt h P ſt 
e lite Treatiſe againſt the Proteſta- 
: 7 „ 5 46 


eert Barnes. Lond. 8 vo. 1540. 


In anſwer to which, I meet with a book 


| inticled, A Confutation of Sftandi/b's Trea- 
tiſe made againſt the proteſtation of Dr. 


Barnes. Mar purg. 8 vo. 1547. 

2, A Treatiſe of the Unity of the 
Church. Dedicated to cardinal Pool, Lond. 
3. A Treatiſe againſt the Tranſlations 
of the Bible into the vulgar Language. 


a - A 


. 
Lives of Regulars. i 


Ohn Barret (t), deſcended of a family 
of good account in Norfolk, became a 
Carmelite, or White-frier, among thoſe of 
that order at Lyn- Regis. Afterwards being 
ſent to Cambridge, he was created D. D. 
and very much eſteemed for his ſingular 
parts and learning. He remained firm and 
ſteddy to his religion, during the boiſterous 
days of Henry VIII. and tho' ſome pains 
were taken to bring him to a conformity 
under Edward VI. he could not be pre- 
vailed with; tho' his complaiſance to the 
Reformers made ſome ſuſpe&, and others 
falſly give out a report, that he was gone 
over to their party. He lived to ſee the 
Aterations under queen Mary; and tho” 
his: great age hindered him from being 


11{\Hrnotationes in D. Paulum. 
iConoicem Epiſt. prim. S. Job. 
atis Fobannis Triſſæ. 
ge Cierum. { IS 
155. or: Hereticum in Carcere. 
b. Hoy nghſh, | 


er (u), born in London, 
tcollege in Oxford: where 
ee of B. L. anno 1541. 
k and kind of favourite 
and carried the great 
hop was lord chancellor. 
Gardiner, in 1555, he 
n monk in Weſtminſter 


2 © conform, the firſt 


of queen Eliſabeth, he was committed to 
the Tower: where he died ſoon after. 


Thomas Darbyſhire (x), nephew to Dr. 
Bonner biſhop of London, educated in 
Broadgate-ball in Oxford: where he com- 
pleated the degree of doctor of the civil 
law, February 17, 1555. Afﬀterwards 
taking orders, he was made doctor of the 
canon law, as alſo of divinity. Having 
qualified himſelf in this manner, and ſu 


ported by his uncle's intereſt, he had con- 


ſiderable benefices and dignities beſtowed 
upon him, vi. He was ſucceſſively made 
archdeacon of Eſſex, canon of St. Paul's, 
chancellor of the dioceſe of London; and, 


laſtly, dean of St. Pauls. Queen Mary's 


death put a ſtop to his climbing, and de- 


prived him of all his preferments. He re- 
mained a while in Englana, after queen 
Eliſabeth's acceſſion to the crown, in ho 

of ſeeing another change: but finding ſhe 


was reſolved to carry on the Reformation, 
he went abroad; and having viſited ſeveral 


parts of France and Flanders, he became a 
Feſuit, anno 1561, being the 45th year 
of his age. His time was chiefly ſpent in 
catechiſing youth in the colleges, which 
which his facility in the Latin tongue 
made him perform with great ſucceſs. 


Dr. Allen, the founder of Doway college, 


had a great reſpect for him; and meeting 
with him at Rome, they came down to- 
gether to Rheims, where they arrived April 
2, 1580. Afterwards, going to Paris, he 
lived there ſeveral years, till want of health 
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obliged him to remove, for the ſake of a 
better air. Dr. Barret, being then preſi- 
dent of the Engliſb college at Rheims, in- 
vited him over; which he accepted of. He 
came to Rheims December 1, 1590: and, 
while he remained there, was pleaſed to 
perform the office of a catechiſt; a thing 
he much delighted in. The remainder of 
his life was ſpent in Lorrain; where he 
died, at Pont- Amuſſon, in the year 1604. 
We have alſo an account of one William 
Darbyſhire, brother to the above ſaid Tho- 
mas: Who was alſo a canon of St. Paul's: 


and died Fuly 3, 1552 (0). 


Thomas Heſeins (z): educated in Cam- 
bridge, where he became D. D. and was 
in great eſteem, on account of his learning 
and zeal for the Catholick religion. In 
October 1558, he was made chancellor of 
Sarum, in the place of William Feffrey 
lately deceaſed. He enjoyed that dignity 
till Auguſt 1559: when refuſing to ſub- 
ſcribe ro the ſupremacy, he was deprived. 
Then going abroad into Flanders, 'tis ſaid, 
he became a Dominican, or Black-frier. 
He was confeſſor to ſome Engliſh nuns of 
that order at Bergen op Zoom, whither they 
were permitted to retire out of England, 
the firſt of queen Eliſabeth, Dr. Heſeins 
was one of thoſe divines, that undertook 
ro anſwer Fuels challenge; eſpecially 
what regarded the bleſſed ſacrament; 
which he performed in one folio, intitled, 

The Parliament of Chriſt. Antw. fol. 
1565, 1566. I meet with a reply to it, 
inticled, Heſeinss Parliament repealed. 
Lond. 8vo. 1579. By William Pulk. 


John Feckenham (a): born in Worceſter- 

ire, in the forreſt of Fectenbam; from 
whence he took his name, which other- 
wiſe was Howman, He was of mean birth, 
which diſadvantage (for ſo the world 
eſteems it) was abundantly ballanced by 
a noble genius, for learning and virtue. 
The monks of Eve/ham obſerving his ex- 
traordinary qualifications, and that nature 
had play'd her part towards finiſhing a 
great man, took him into their monaſtery, 
and gave him a liberal education. When 
he was about eighteen years of age, they 
ſent him to Oxford, in order to improve 


himſelf in higher ſtudies; which he did 
with great applauſe, in Gloce/fter-hall, ar 
that time a nurſery of learning for the Be- 
nedictin monks. Having made a conſide- 
rable progreſs, he was recalled to his mo- 
naſtery, and employed in inſtructing the 
juniors of his order. When the noble mo- 
naſtery of Eveſham was diſſolved, and 
ſurrendered to the king's commiſſioners, 


which happened November 17, 1537, Mr. 


Fecenbam was obliged to forſake his cell, 
and ſeek for new quarters; having a pen- 
ſion of about a hundred florins a year al- 
lowed him for ſubſiſtence. The love of 
books induced him to make Oxford an- 
other viſit. He reſumed his ſtudies in 


Gloceſter-Hall, and having taken ſome de- 


grees, he was made chaplain to Dr. Jobn 
Bell, biſhop of Worceſter: by whoſe means 
he obtained a benefice in his own country. 
Afterwards he was chaplain to Dr. Bonner 
biſhop of London, and continued fo, till 
1549, when Bonner was committed priſoner 
to the Marſbalſea, and Feckenham to the 
Tower. They both remained confined all 
the remainder of Edward VI's reign. Dur- 
ing Mr. Feckenham's confinement, he was 
ſometimes permitted to make an excur- 
ſion, at the interceſſion of fir Robert Hobby, 
purpoſely to maintain the old religion, a- 
gainſt the chief of the contrary party: 
which he performed with great applauſe, 
in ſeveral ſet conferences: viz. at the Sa- 
voy; at fir William Cecil's; at fir Jobn 
Cheek's, &c. and a remarkable diſpute he 
had with Hooper biſhop of Gloceſter and 
Worceſter at Perſhore. Being ſet entirely 


at liberty, on queen Mary's acceſſion, he 


had an open field to ſhew himſelf, and 
was upon the liſt to have diſputed with 
Cranmer and Ridley, anno 1554. But Mr. 
Wood (6) tells us, he was not ſuffered to 
© be one of thoſe that were publickly to 
* diſpute.” But no reaſon is alledged by 
our author. The queen, being no ſtran- 
ger to his character, quickly took care to 
conſider his merits. She made him one 


'of her chaplains, and ſoon after dean of 


St. Paul's. Mean time, it was thought 
proper to make up ſome breaches occaſion d 
by the pretended reformation ; eſpecially as 
to the monaſtick lands, that were in poſ- 


ſeſſion of the crown. To this purpole, the 


>” * 4 


— — 


Anth. Wood, Athen. Oxon. p. 160. a 
25 Dr. Pitts, de illuft. Aml. Script. Dr. Sanders, de 


wifib. Monarch. | : 
(a) Cambden, Annals of Q. Eliſab. ſub annis 1559. 


1585. Clem. Reyner, Al. Bened. in Axl. tra. 1. ſe@. 3. 
2. 233. Dr. Pitts, de illuft. Anl. Script.  Athen, Oxon. 
(6) Anth. Wood, Athen. Oxon. p. 222. 
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Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Part III. 


Heſpitallers were reſtored at Clarkenwell, 
under fir Fohn Treſham, who, dying ſoon 
after, was ſucceeded by fir Richard Shelley. 


Franciſcan friers were replaced at Green- 


wich: Bridgetins at S10n-bouſe : Domini- 
cans, - or Black-friers, in Smithfield; and 


Carthufian monks at Shene near Richmond. 


Among others, Fectenbam having called 
together ſixteen Benedictin monks, they 
were put into poſſeſſion of Weſtminſter 
abbey, and he made their abbot; having 
a little before been admitted D. D. of the 
univerſity of Oxford.: an honour long ſince 
due to him; but the iniquity of the times 
would not permit ir. 
« queen Mary's reign, he employed him- 


< ſelf in doing good offices for the afflicted 


© Proteſtants, from the higheſt to the 
© loweſt: and did intercede with the queen 
< for the lady Eliſabeth; for which he 
gained her diſpleaſure for a time. Seve- 
ral others were ſkreened and protected by 
his intereſt ; eſpecially Leiceſter and fir 
FJobn Cheek, Queen Eliſabeth, however, 

obtaining the crown, and made not thoſe 


returns, which juſtice and a grateful mind 


ſeem'd to require; this good man being 
hurried from priſon to priſon, all the re- 
mainder of his life. (4) Ar firſt, indeed, 
© ſhe ſent for him, and had private diſ- 
© courſe with him: but what it was, none 
< yet do poſitively know ; tho' there be 
not wanting ſome, that ſay, that ſhe of- 
< fered-to him the archbiſhoprick of Can- 
© Zerbirry, if he would take the oath, and 
conform to the church of England ; 
< which he refuſed.” Being afterwards ſent 
to the Tower, he remained there for ſome 


time; and was thence removed to the 


cuſtody of Horn biſhop of V:inchefter, who 
was ſuſpected to be very much his enemy. 
Here he continued all winter: during 
which time, Horn attack d him concern- 
ing the oath of ſupremacy; and Feckenham 


gave in his reaſons for refuſal in writing: 
which being replied to by Horn, Dr. Staple- 
ton at Lovain afterwards took up the con- 


troverſy; it being not prudent for abbot 


(c) All the time of 


atk 


Feckenbuam, to provoke the government, 
by entering too far into that dangerous de- 


bate, which he was actually a ſufferer for: 
and the freedom he had lately raken, upon 
that head, had occaſioned his being re- 
moved back from Horn's keeping, to the 


Tower ; where he remained a while, and | 


— 


muß 855 
4. Oratio Funebris in Exequiis Duciſſze 
Parmæ. f 


was carried over to the Mar ſpalſea priſon. 
This laſt place being very prejudicial to his 
health, he was indulged with a convenient 
lodging in Holborn; tho ſtill a priſoner at 
large. In the year 1580, he was confined 
in Wiſbich caſtle : where he remained till 


his death, which happened anno 158 5. As 


to his character, Mr. Cambden (e) gives ic 
in a few words: He was a learned and 


good man; who lived a long time; and, 


« by publickly deſerving well of the poor, 
drew unto him the love of his adver- 
© faries. He had all the good qualities 
peculiarly required in the difficult times he 
lived in; and eſpecially that temper and 
moderation ſo commendable in the con- 
troverſies of life. He was fixed in the old 
religion, without paſſion, or prejudice a- 
gainſt the new: He formed his conduct 
upon a view of the miſeries which are in- 
cident to mankind; and gave juſt allow- 
ances to the infirmities of human nature. 
In a word, his zeal was limited within 
the bounds of diſcretion; and in all the 
parts of a ſocial life, he was diſpoſed to be 
a friend to all mankind. An inſtance 
whereof was his behaviour, when it was 
debated in parliament, whether the old or 
new religion ſhould take place. He was 
then planting elms in his garden at Vet- 
minſter abbey. A meſſenger told him, that 
a majority had declared for the Reforma- 


tion, and he planted in vain; Not in vain, 


I hope, replied the abbot: Thoſe, char 
come after me, may, perhaps, be ſcholars, 
and lovers of retirement: and ſo he went 
on with his planting. His works are, 

1. A Conterence with Lady Jane Dudley, 
8V0. 1554. . 

2. A Speech in the Houſe of Lords. 

3. Two Homilies on the Creed. Lond. 


5. A Sermon at the Exequies of Joan 
Queen of Spain. Lond. 8 vo. 155. 


6. A Declaration of his Scruples con- 
cerning the. Oath of Supremacy, 1566. 


7. Gbjections againſt Mr. John Gough's 


Sermon preached in the Tower, January 
Sol” © lady 35 


8. Caveat Embptor. 
9. A Treatiſe of the Euchariſt, againſt 


Hooper, MS. 


10. Comment, in Pſalmos Davidis, MS. 
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(c) nth. Weed, Arben. One, p. 222. 


(4) Biden, 


( Gambden, Annals of Q. Ei/. p. 29. 
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The following books were publiſhed 
againſt Feckenham. 1. An Anſwer to cer- 
tain Aſſertions of Mr. Feckenham, which 
of late he made againſt a godly Sermon. 
Lond. S vo. 1570. By John Gough,, 2. An 
Anſwer to John Feckenham's Scruples con- 
cerning the Oath of Supremacy. By Robert 
Horn, Lond. 4to. 1566. 


Sigebert Buckley J, a Benedictin monk 
belonging to Weſtminſter abbey, who took 
upon him the habit of that order under 
abbot Feckenbam, in queen Mary's reign. 
He was a long time priſoner under queen 
El:ſabeth, and alive in the beginning of 
king James I. at which time he was per- 
ſuaded by ſeveral clergymen, miſſioners in 
England, to make a kind of revival of his 
order. Accordingly they made their vows 
before him, and he admitted them into 
the order, with as much formality, as cir- 
cumſtances would allow of. Thefe monks 
joining with ſeveral others, that had made 
their profeſſion in Italy and Spain, made 
up that body, called fince, the Engliſb con- 
gregation of St. Benedict. 


George Bullock (g), D. D. and preſident 
of St. John Evangeliſt's college in Cam- 
bridge, where he was royal profeſſor in 
queen Mary's reign. Refuſing to comply 
with the times, the firſt of queen Eliſabeth, 
he was deprived. Soon after, putting to 
ſea, in order to ſettle abroad, he was ſtripp'd 
_ of all his ſubſtance by pyrates. Thus hav- 
ing nothing, but his academical education 
to ſubſiſt upon, he landed in France, where 
he remained for ſome time. Then going 
into Flanders, he read a leſſon of divinity 
in St. Michaels monaſtery in Antwerp ; 
where, tis ſaid, he became a monk, and 
died in the year 1580. 


Maurice Chauncey (b): a monk of the 
Charter-houſe in London, who, with many 
others of the ſame order, was impriſoned 
in Henry VIIT's reign, for refufing to own 
his ſupremacy. When the monaſtery was 
diſſolved, and ſeveral of his brethren exe- 
cuted, anno 1535, father Chauncey, and 
a few\others, that eſcaped the perſecution, 
having ſpent their time partly in England, 


and partly in Flanders, till the acceſſion of 
queen Mary to the crown, were replaced 
at Shene, near Richmond in Surrey; a mo- 
naſtery formerly belonging to the Carthu- 
ſians. Here they lived with great edifica- 
tion, till her majeſty's death, anno 1558 ; 
when they were permitted to go over into 
Flanders, under the conduct of their prior 
father Chauncey. The firſt place of their 
reſidence was at Bruges; where they lived 
in great peace, till the tumults were raiſed 
by the Hugonots in Flanders. Soon after, 
the mob having pillaged many churches 
and religious houſes, and committed un- 
heard of barbarities at Antwerp, and other 
places, the ſame diſaſter befel Bruges, anno 
1578, and the Engh/b Carthufiqus were 
obliged to leave the town. They were 
permitted to take with them thoſe: few 
effects, they had ſaved from the plun- 
derers; and directed their courſe towards 
Doway, as hoping, it would be a ſecure 
place of refuge. But, to their great diſ- 
appointment, they found Doway under 
the ſame confuſion; and a rumour was 
ſpread among the inhabitants, by the Hu- 
gonots contrivance, that the Enghſh had a 
deſign. upon the town. Thus, by an order 
from the governor and magiſtrates, after 
two hours allowed them for refreſhment, 
they. were obliged to depart. This hap- 
pened in May 1578. They attempted 
" afterwards to ſettle in the French domi- 
nions: but things not anſwering, the} took 
up their reſidence at Lovain; till ſuch time, 
as a conyenient houſe could be fitted up for 
them at Nzevport, where they have re- 
mained ever ſince, ſupported by à penſion 
from the crown of Spain, and duly paid 
them from rents axiſing in the Spaniſb. 
Netherlands. Father Chauncey died July 


where he and his brethren continued, till 
the monaſtery at Nievport was made fit to 
receive them. He was a perſon of primi- 
tive Zeal, mch reſpected by Dr. Allen, 


| and the reſt of the Engliſi; that lived 


abroad. Neither is it denied by any 
knowing and moderate Prateſtanr, /ays 
Mr. Wood (i), but that his name is 
© worthy to be kept in everlaſting remem- 


© brance.” His works are, 
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Clem. Reyyer, Apoſt. Bened. in Angl. Dugd. Monaſt. 
1 Diary of 4. College. | 
(g Dr. Pitts, de illuſt. Anl. Script. Gul. Allot. Pref. 
ad Theſaurum Bib. anno 1585. 


derus Petrus, in Bibl. Carth. p. 245, 246. Diary of Doway 
Colle bk Athen. Oxon. | ”% 
Ci Atben. Oxon. 2 202. 


| (4) MS. Records of the Carthuſians in Nievport. Theos 
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1. Hiſtoria aliquot naſtri ſæculi Marty- 
rum, with copper- cuts. Mentz, 4to. 15 50. 

2. Vita Carthufiana. The work of Peter 
Sutor ; revived and publiſhed by father 
Chauncey, with a preface. Lovan. 8vo. 
1572, 

3. The Divine Cloud of Unknowing, 
MS. | 
4. Letters to Dr. Allen, MS. 


Jobn de Villa Garcia (, or Garcina : 
a learned Spaniſh frier of the order of St. 
Dominick, He was invited over, to teach 
divinity in Oxford, in queen Mary's reign : 
tho' he was then only 27 years of age. 
He was incorporated D. D. and made royal 
profeſſor. Upon queen Mary's deceaſe, he 
returned to his own country. - He was the 
perſon mentioned in ſome of our hiſtories, 


that took ſo much pains to reclaim arch- 


biſhop Cranmer. Mr. Windſor ſays of him: 
Prælegit autem noſtrd memorid frater Fo- 
hannes, Hiſpanus F ientiſſimus, cum xxviII 
nom exceſſerat annos. | 


William Hire (i), the laſt abbot of St. 
Deogmael's, a monaſtery of the reformed 
Benedictins of the congregation of Tiron in 
Pembrokeſhire. He had a penſion, upon the 
diffolution of the houſe, of 13 J. 6s. 8 d. 
which he is found to enjoy anno 1557. 


F. Nelſon (m): a Franciſcan frier of 
queen Mary's reign, who lived to a very 
advanced age. For the thirty laſt years of 
his time, he refided in the family of a cer- 
cain gentleman, within two miles of Here- 
ford; where he died, anno 1626. 


William Peryn (n): ſuppoſed to be of 
the ancient family at Brockton in Shrop- 
ſhire, originally placed in Darbyſbire. He 
became a Dominican, or Black-frier, and 
had his education among thoſe of his order 
in Oxford. Afterwards, being called up 


to London, he obtained a great character, 
by his ſermons againſt Lutheraniſm, When 
the controverſy of the divorce was on foor, 
having declaimed with too much warmth 
againſt the proceedings of the court, he 
was obliged to leave England. But re- 
turning again, when the ſtorm was partly 


over, he viſited Oxford, and took the de- 


gree of B. D. During the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. he followed the example of thoſe 
that either went abroad, or remained ſilent 
at home. Queen Mary's acceſſion to the 
crown gave him an opportunity of collect- 
ing together the ſcattered remains of his 
order; who ſettled at St. Bartholomew's in 
Smithſield: where he was made their prior. 
Bur all his hopes were daſhed by queen 
Eliſabeth: the firſt of whoſe reign he re- 
tired into Flanders, where he died. His 
works are, | 


1. Three godly and moſt learned Ser- 


mons of the moſt honourable and bleſſed 
Sacrament of the Altar: Preached in the 
hoſpital of St. Anthony in London, upon 
Hoc eft corpus meum, &c. Dedicated to 
Edmund Bonner biſhop of London. Lond. 
8vV0. 1546, 1548. | 

2. Spiritual Exerciſes, and Ghoſtly Me- 
ditations; and, A new Way to come to 
Perfection, and Life contemplative, &c. 
Dedicated to Katharine Palmer, of the 
order of St. Bridget in Dermont, and Do- 
rothy Clement, of the order of St. Clare in 
Lovain. Lond. 8v0. 1557. Caen. 1598. 

3. A Treatiſe in defence of, and for the 
frequent celebrating of the Holy Maſs. 


Anthony Reſchius (o); a frier: who, tho 
a Frenchman, had a great part of his edu- 
cation in Oxford. He was a perſon much 
diſtinguiſhed for his parts and learning. In 
Edward VI's reign he was one of thoſe, that 


offered and were pitched upon, to engage 


with Peter Martyr. In queen Mary's 
reign, he became B. D. in July 1558. 


% 
: 


(#) 4nth. Nad, Athen. Oxon. Miles Windſor, in Coll. 
MS. in Bibl. C. C. C. Oxon. _ | | 
(1) Dugd. Monaft. by Stephens. 
(mn) Certamen Seraphicum, an. qu. 1649. 
) Dr. Pitts, de illuft. Angl. Script. Anth. Wood, Athen. 
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Oxon. Job. Parkhurſt, in Ludicris, froe Epig. Lond. 1573. 


% Tobn Fox, dds and Monum. 4. Wind, Fat 
Oxon. wol. 1. p. 87. 
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Book II. Mary. Art. VI. 


Lives of Gentlemen. 529 


ARTICLE VI: 


Lives of Gentlemen. 


IR Robert Brooks (p), ſon of Thomas 

Brooks of Claverley in Shropſbire, 
where he was born, His mother was 
Margaret daughter of Hugh Groſvenor of 
Farmot in the ſaid county. He had the 
advantage of an academical education in 
in Oxford : from whence he removed to 
the Middle Temple, and became one of 
the ableſt counſellors of his time. In 
1542 he was choſen autumn reader, In 


1552 he was called up to be ſerjeant at 


law. And 1553, being the firſt of queen 
Mary, he was knighted, and made lord 
chief juſtice : of the common pleas. Hav- 
ing obtained a fair eſtate at Madeley in 
Shropſhire, with other conſiderable lands 
in Suffolk, he died about Auguſt 1558. 
He was always very zealous in the cauſe 
of the old religion, and the law is obliged 
to him for the following collections. 

1. Certain Caſes adjudged in the Time of 
King Henry VIII. Edward VI. and queen 
Mary, from the 6th of Henry VIII. to 


the 4th of queen Mary. Lond. 8vo. 1578. 


Lond. 8vo. 1604. 

2. An Abridgment, containing an Ab-' 

ſtract of the Year-books, till the reign of 

queen Mary. Lond. fol. 1573. 1 
3. Reading on the Statute of Limita- 

tions 32 of Henry VIII. Lond. 1647. 


Sir Anthony Brown (q), born. in Eſex. 
His father was ſir Wefton Brown of Ab- 
b-[ſroding and Langenho in the faid 
county; his mother Eliſabeth Mordaunt. 
He was educated in Oxford: thence 
tranſplanted to the Middle Temple, where 
he became eminent in the law, and was 
choſen ſummer reader, the firſt of queen 
Mary anno 1553. The ſecond of the 
ſaid reign he was made ſerjeant at law, 
and was the firſt of the call. Soon after, 
he was appointed to be the king and 
queen's ſerjeant. In 1558 he was pre- 
terr'd to be lord chief juſtice of the com- 
mon pleas; but removed upon queen 


4 


Mary's deceaſe, to make way for * fic 
James Dyer. Notwithſtanding his being 
a zealous Catholick, queen Eliſabeth had 
ſuch a value for him, upon account of 
his ſerviceableneſs and ſingular probity, 
that he was permitted to act, as juſtice 


of the common bench, as long as he 


lived. She was fully facisfy'd, that no- 
thing, but conſcience, kept him off from 
conforming; as it plainly appeared by 
his refuſing the place of lord keeper, 
which was offered him, when ſhe had 
had ſome thoughts of removing fir M- 
cholas Bacon, for being concerned in John 
Hales's book, written againſt the Scottiſb 
line, in favour of the houſe of Suffolk. 
This book was attacked privately by fir 
Anthony Brown, who made large collec- 
tions upon the ſubject; which John Leſ 
ley, biſhop of Roß, and Morgan Philips 
afterwards made uſe of, in the works they 
publiſhed in defence of Mary the queen 
of Scots title. Sir Anthony Brown died 
at his houſe in the pariſh of Southweld 
in Eſſex May 6. 1567: and was ſoon af- 
ter, November , followed by his wife. 
She was Joan daughter of William Fa- 


rington of Farington eſq; in Lancaſhire, 


and widow of Charles Booth, eſq;, I 
need ſay no more of this eminent coun- 
ſellor, than that his character was clear, 
and his abilities ſo conſpicuous with men 
of all parties, that no one ever refuſed 
his arbitration, or conteſted ſuperiority 
with him -in the knowledge of our laws. 
The pieces following are aſcribed to him. 
1. A Diſcourſe upon certain Points 
touching the Inheritance of the Crown. 
Fol. MS. 0 bs | 
2. A Book againſt Robert Dudley earl 
of Leiceſter. - 37. 
Sir Francis Englefield (r), a perſon of 
great account in queen Mary's reign, at 
one of her privy counſel. When he found, 


that queen Eliſabeth was reſolved to carry 


— * — 


6% Dr. Pitts, de illuft. Augl. Script. Auib. Mood, Athen. 
Oxon. Offi. Prerag. Cant. in Regiſt. Noodes. p. 2. 
(9) Cod. MS. D. W. Dugd in Muſæo Aßomolrano, E 2. 


Churches. 1653. p. 587. Lib. Ceriif tn Coll. Armorum. 
J. 5. fel. 150. Ant. Wood, Athen. Oxon. c 
(r ) Dr. Sanders, de Schiſm Augl. and de Viſib. Monarch. 


fol. qi. Edm. Plxwden, Comm. or Peyle on diverſe Caſes. Diary of Doway College. 


Lond. 1599. 5. 356. Dr. Matt. Pattenſ2n, Image of both | 
| 6 T on 
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on the reformation; he retir'd into Flan- 
ders anno 1559 ; and lived there, and in 
Spain, ſeveral years. The king of Spain 
allowed him a penſion; and a great part 
of the collections for the Engliſb exiles 
went through his hands, and his friend's 
Dr. Allen. His inclinations to do good 
to all his countrymen, without any ad- 
vantage to himſelf, and the intereſt, he 
had at the court of Spain, made the loſs 
inexpreſſible, when his death happened: 
which was at Valedolid, where he was 
ſolliciting for charity for choſe in diſtreſs. 
Some accounts ſay, he died anno 1571. 
But I have an original letter of his by 
me, dated September 4, 1581. 


Sir Edward Kerne (s), or Carne, ſon of 
Hawel Kerne of Cowbridge in Glamor- 
ganſbire, by his wife Cecily, daughter of 
William Kemys of Newport ; and, as a 
certain pedigree gives an account, de- 
ſcended from Thomas le Carne, ſecond fon 
of Itbyn king of Gwent, Edward was 
educated in Oxford: where he chiefly em- 
ploy'd his time in the civil law, of which 
faculty he went out doctor, June the 
laſt, 1524; being about that time prin- 
cipal of Greel- ball in St. Edward's pariſh. 
His high qualifications being made known 
at court, he was ſent abroad on publick 
affairs, and received the honour of knight- 


wherefore, contenting himſelf with being 
governor of the Eng/s/h hoſpital in Rome, 
| he died there 14 Calend. Feb. 1561, and 
was buried in St. Gergory's church de Cælo. 


He left behind him, 


Several Letters relating to the Di- 
vorce : to be ſeen in Dr. Burne?'s Hiſtor 
of the Reformation. 


Sir William Stanford (t), fon of Wil. 


Richard Stanford of Rowley in Stafford 
ſhire ; was born in the county of Mid- 
 aleſex Auguſt 22, 1509, the firſt of king 
Henry VIII. Having laid in a good ſtock 


| of academical learning in Oxferd, he ap- 


plied himſelf to the law in Gray's-Inn. 
In the 36th year of Henry VIII. he was 
choſen autumn reader, and the 5th of 
Edward VI. double reader : and the next 


of queen Mary he was made her majeſty's 
ſerjeant ; and the year following, being 
knighted, was appointed one of the juſ- 
tices of the common pleas. He was a 
zealous aſſerter of the old religion, ſtrictly 
virtuous, and a perſon of great fame both 
for his practice and for the learned books 
he publiſhed. He died Arguf 28, 1558, 
and was buried in Hadley church in 
Middleſex. Several of his name and fa- 
mily are ftill in being in the counties 
of Warwick and Stafford. His works are, 


hood from the emperor Charles V. In 
the year 1530 he reſided at Rome, where 
he was a kind of ſtanding agent for 
king Henry VIII. in the cauſe of the 
divorce; and laboured to have the mat- 
ter determined in ſome place, where his 
maſter might be heard with more 
freedom. For he was unwilling to ſend 
his proctors to Rome. By circumſtances, 
fir Edward Kerne appears to have re- 
mained in Rome all Edward VI's reign ; 
and was not concerned in carrying on 
the reformation. For early in queen 
Mary's reign he is found to be her agent, 
tranſacting affairs with his holineſs, and 
in great eſteem with her majeſty. After 
queen Mary's deceaſe, queen Eliſabeth | 
ſent him an invitation to return home, 
with offers of preferment. But he could. 
not reliſh the pretended reformation : 


1. Pleas of the Crown. London 4170. 

1557. 

2. Expoſition of the King's Preroga- 

tive: collected from the Abr idgment of 

Anthony Fitzherbert, Lond. 4to. 1567. 
3. Several M88. | 


Richard Bartlet (u), born in Worceſter- 
ſhire, brother to Edward Bartlet of Caftle- 
Morton in the ſaid county, He was edu- 
cated in All-fouls college in Oxford: and, 
applying himſelf wholly to phyſick, took 
the degree of doctor, was an eminent 
practitioner, and preſident of the college 
of phyſicians. He acquired a great name, 
and a very conſiderable fortune at Cude/- 
don and Denton in Oxfordſhire. He died 
in the 87th year of his age anno 1556: 


| 


— 


(s) Cambd. An. Eliz. ſub ann. $59- Athen. Oxon. 
yol. 1. p. 669. Burnet, Hiſtory of the Reform. : 


(i] Codex MS. Rodulp. Sheldon, de Beoley in Com. Wigon. 


in Coll. Arm. No. 133. P. 146. Offc. Prereg. Cant. ix |, 


— 


k — p53. Dr. Pioee, ds Hh: . 
Wand, Atben. Pn, 2 u ds Aut. Ang). Scrige. 
ſu) Athen. Oxon, | 


lam Stanford of London, mercer, fon of 


year made ſerjeant at law. In 1553 the 1ſt 


George 


Bock. Many. Ants 
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George Etheridge (x), who in Latin 
calls himſelf Edrycus; was born at Thame 
in Oxfordſhire, He was admitted into 
Corpus Chriſt: college in Oxford, in No. 
vember 1534, under the tuition of John 
Sbeprey. In 1539 he took the degree of 
M. A. and was a licentiate in the phyſick 
line. Tho' he was excellently qualified 
in many other reſpects, he was moſtly 
eſteemed upon account of his ſkill in the 
Greek language, of which he was made 


royal profeſſor, about the year 1553 : and | 


continued in that employment all queen 
Mary's reign. When queen Eliſabeth aſ- 
ſcended the throne, Mr. Etheridge was 
deprived of all his preferments; and be- 
taking himſelf intirely to the ſtudy and 
practice of phyſick, none was more eſ- 
reemed in that way, either in, or near the 
univerſity. To the practice of *phyfick 
he joined another beneficial employment of 
ſingular uſe to ſome ſort of people. He 
made his houſe a boarding-ſchnol, and | 
undertook to give young gentlemen a li- 
beral and kind of academical education. 
It was defigned chiefly for Catholicks ; 
whoſe principles debarr'd them from be- 
coming ſtudents in any of the colleges. 
He was well qualified for the under- 
taking. Beſides his engaging behaviour, 
he was maſter of the clafficks, well skil- 
led in muſick, both vocal and inſtrumen- 
tal, whereby he drew unto his houſe 
ſeveral perſons of diſtinction: among 
others, William Giffard afterwards arch- 
biſhop of Rheims was committed to his 
care. By theſe methods Mr. Etheridge 
made a pretty handſome figure, which 
in ſome meaſure ballanced the loſs of 
his preferments. But then the inconve- 
niences, he was expoſed to, on account 
of his religion, were a conſiderable draw- 
back to his fortune. He was frequently 
alarmed, impriſoned, and fined upon ac- 
count of his ſchool. This treatment very 
much impaired both his fubſtance and his 
health; and thoſe of his religion being 
every day more and more diſturbed, he 
was in his latter days reduced to very 
low cirgumſtances; though the learned 
had always a due regard to his merits. 
He was alive in 1588 : but the time of 


Leland gives him a place among his wor- 


thies, and makes mention of him as a 
young man of great expectation, whoſe 
performances were acceptable at court. 
His works are, | 

1. Muſical Compoſicions. MS. 

2. Carmina diverſa. MS. 

3. Aa Henrici VIII. in Greet Verſe, 
preſented by him to queen Eliſabeth; 


when ſhe vifired the univerſity of Oxford 


anno 1566, 
4. Hypomnemata in Libros aliquot Pauli 
Aginete. Lond. 8vo. 1588. 
5. David's Pfalms in Hebrew Verſe. 
6. The Works of St. Fuftin the Martyr. 
A Tranſlation from the Greek into Latin. 
7- Obſervations on the Claſſicks. 


John Field (y), educated in Oxford, 
where he took degrees in arts anno 1519. 
He was a noted aftronomer, and alive in 
1558. His works are, | 

1. Ephemeris pro anno 1557. 

2. Ephemerides tres ann. 1558, 1559, 
1560. 


Stellæ, &c. 
4. Tabula Stellarum fixarum, &c. 


Robert Fenn (2), a younger brother of 
John and James Fenn: of whom here- 
after. He was B. L. of Oxford, and ad- 
mitted fellow of New college anno 1555. 
He kept footing there till 1562: when 
his conduct being more narrowly in- 
ſpected, and the oath of ſupremacy re- 
quired from him, he was deprived for 
non-compliance. 1 fo 


Fobn Fowler ſa) born in the city of 


Briſtol, educated in Winchefter ſchool, - 


thence ſent to New college in Oxford: 
where he made a great progreſs in all 
kinds of academical learning, and was ad- 
mitted fellow anno 1555, and M. A. 


fabeth's reign, he went over into Flan- 
ders; and ſer up a preſs for printing 
both at Antwerp and Lovain: whereby 


he became very uſeful to the Engli/h 


clergy in exile, who were daily employ'd 
in writing againſt their advertaries. His 


his death is not taken notice of. Mr. 


education was a great advantage to his 


** 


(x) Leland. in Encom. Lond. 1580. p. 1. Dr. Pitts, 
4 illuft. Ang. Script. Anth. Wood, Autig. Univ. Oxon. lib. 1. 


. 289. | 
: 67 Athen. Oxon. p 125. 


(z) Mood. His. & Artig. Univ. Oxon. lib. 1. P. 283. 


then. Oxon. 


(a) Dr. Pitts, de illujt. Angl. Script. Diary of Doway 
College. Anthony Word, Athen. Oxon. 


3. Canon Aſcenſionum obliquarum cujuſuis | 


But, refufing to comply with queen Eli- 


calling, 
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calling; and his ſkill in the Latin and 
Greek, as well as general knowledge in 
the liberal arts and ſciences, made him a 
good judge of what he went about. (5) So 
© learned he was alſo in criticiſm, and other 
© polite learning, that he might have paſs'd 
for another Robert and Henry Stephens, 
* printers.” He married Alice, daughter 
of Jobn Harris, formerly ſecretary to 
fir Thomas More: and died at Krain- 
bourg, or Newmark, in Germany, Fe- 
bruary 13, 1579: and lies buried near the 
body of his father in law. His widow 
lived afterwards in Doway : where ſhe 
entertained ſeveral of the Engliſb nation, 
as boarders. This learned printer has given 
us ſome ſpecimens of his abilities in the 
following pieces: | 

1. Loca Communia Theologica; being an 
abridgment of St. Thomas's Summ, lib. I. 

2: Additiones in Chronic. Genebrardi. 

3. A Pfalter for, Catholicks; a book of 
controverſy. Againſt which was publiſhed 
a work, intitled, A Warning to take heed 
of Favler's Pſalter. 
Thomas Sampſon. 

4. Poems and Epigrams. 

5. The Epiſtle of Ofor:ius. A tranſla- 
tion from the Latin. | 
6. Peter Frarin's Oration againſt the 
Inſurrections of Proteſtants. A tranſlation 
into Engliſh. 


Thomas Hughes (c), ſometimes called 
Hews, of Merton college in Oxford: where 
he took the degree of doctor of phyſick, in 
February 1547. He was one of the col- 


lege of phyſicians in London, an eminent 


practitioner and phyſician to queen Mary, 
a great benefactor to Merton college, and 
died in London, in March 1558. 


George Owen (d), born in the dioceſe of 
Worceſter; educated in Oxford, where he 
was admitted fellow of Merton college, 
anno 15 19. Afterwards, having compleated 
the degree of doctor of phyſick, he became 
a famous practitioner, and was ſucceſſive- 
ly phyfician to Henry VIII. Edward VI. 
and queen Mary: dying Ocfober 10, 1558. 


Ferdinand Pulton (e), or Poulton, born 
at Desbourgh in Northamptonſhire, ſon of 


Lond. & vo. 1578. by 


| 
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Giles Pulton eſq; (who died anno 1560.) 
He was admitted a commoner of Brazen- 
noſe college in Oxford, in the beginning of 
queen Mary's reign ; and, having taken de- 
grees in the law, entered himſelf in the 
ſociety of Gray's-Inn, and became ver: 

eminent, both for knowledge and practice. 
Towards the latter end of his days, he re- 


tired from buſineſs; and lived privately in 


Buckinghamſhire. He had two ſons, both 
prieſts of the church of Rome, and died 
January 20, 1617-18, His works are, 


1. An Abſtract of all the penal Laws, 
digeſted alphabetically. Lend. 40. 1600. 
2. An Abridgmenc of the Statutes of 
England, from Magna Charta, to the End 
of the Seſſion of Parliament 4th of James I. 
Lond. fol. 1606, 1612. | | 
3. A Collection of Statutes repealed and 
not repealed. Lond. fol. 1608. 


4. De Pace Regis & Regni. Lond. fol. 


1610, 1615. : 
5. A Collection of ſundry Statutes fre- 


quent in Uſe, with Notes in the margin, 


Lond. ſeveral fol. 1618. 

6. Statutes at large, from Magna Charta 
till the 16th of James I. with marginal 
Notes. Lond, ſeveral fol. 1618. 


Edmund Plowden (): ſon of Humphrey 
Plowden of Plowden in Shropſhire, and 


Eliſabeth, daughter of Jobn Stury of Roſs- 


hall in the ſaid county. When he was fit 
for academical learning, he was ſent to 
Cambridge; where he remained ſome years, 
and ſeemed chiefly delighted with the ſtudy 
of phyſick. Afterwards he applied him- 
ſelf ro the law, in one of the inns of court : 
which not being ſo agreeable to him, he 


| reſumed his darling ſtudy phyſick, in the 


univerſity of Oxford: and having ſpent 
four years in that way, he qualified him- 
ſelf for practice in November 1552. Yer, 
after all, the law took place: and tho' he 
was now about thirty-five years of age, he 
followed it ſo cloſe, that, in 1557, he was 
choſen autumn reader in the Middle-temple; 
and, three years after, Lent reader, as alſo 
ſerjeant. Bur his being a zealous Catho- 
lick put a ſtop to his farther preferment ; 
tho' he had ſcarce any rival as to merit: 
his {kill in the law, and integrity of life, 


(5) Anth. Word, Athen. Oxon. p. 192, 
RE + 7 Athen. Oxox. ns 
(4) Leland, in Encom. p. 95. Fob. Parkhurſt, in Epig. 
b. 46. AAthen. Oxon. vol. 1. p. 676. | 
(e Regift. 1. Colleg. Anean. fol. 92. A. Sir Johr 


| 


Rs 4 


Beaumont, Taſte of the Variety of Poems. Lond. 89. 1629. 
Athen. Oxon. { | 
(F) Dr. Pitts, de illuſt. Angl. Script. Of. Prereg. 
Cant. Du;:1i. Cambd. Ann. Eli. ad an. 1584. Athen. 
Oxon. | 
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as Mr. Cambden (g) obſerves, being con- 


ſpicuous to all. Ut? in juris Anglicani ſci- 
entia, de qud ſcriptis bene meruit, facile 
5princeps; ita vite integritate inter homines 
fue profeſſionis nulli ſecundus. He died 
February 6, 1584-5, and was buried in 
the church belonging to the Midale-temple. 
His wife was Catharine daughter of Wil- 
liam Sheldon of Beoley in Worceſterſhire 
eſquire, by whom he had a ſon of both 
his names, who died about two years after 
his father ; and was buried in a chapel 
built by his anceſtors, joining co the church 
of Nerth-Lydbury in Shropſhire. His works 
a 

1. The Commentaries and Reports of 
diverſe Caſes; being Matters in Law, and 
of Arguments thereupon, in the Times of 
the Reigns of Edward VI. Queen Mary, 
and Queen Eliſabeth; in two parts, fo!. 
Lond. 1571, 1578, 1599. 

2, The ſame work abridged, in French. 
Lond. 8 vo. and publiſhed by Fabian Hicks 
in Engliſh, 1659. | 

3. Plouden's Queries, or a Moot- book 
of choice Caſes, uſeful for the young Stu- 
dents of the Common Law. Often pub- 
liſhed, methodized, and inlarged, by H. B. 
of Lincoln s-Inn eſq; Lond. 8 vo. 1662. 


Robert Record (b): born in Wales; ad- 
mitted ſcholar in the univerſity of Oxford 
about 1525. He proceeded in arts, and 
was choſen fellow of All-ſbuls college, 
anno 1531. The greateſt part of his time 
was ſpent in the mathematical ſciences, 
- eſpecially coſmography, geometry, aſtro- 
nomy, arithmetick, &c. whereot he was 
publick profeſſor in the univerſity. At the 
ſame time, he applied himſelf diligently to 
phyſick, and became doctor in that fa- 
culty, taking his degree in Cambridge, 
anno 1545. At laſt he met with the uſual 
fate of projectors. For his purſe not an- 
ſwering the extenſiveneſs of his genius, he 
fell a ſacrifice to ingenuity, and died a 
priſoner for debt in the Kzng's-bench, about 
the beginning of 1558. His works are, 


1. The Grounds of Arts, teaching the 
perfect Work and Practice in Arithmetick, 
in whole Numbers and Fractions; improved 
by John Dee, Fobn Mellis, Robert Hart- 
dell, &c, Laſtly publiſhed in 8 vo. 162 3. 


2. The Whetſtone of Wit, containing 
the Extraction of Roots, the Coſſick Prac- 
tice, Sc. Lond. Ato. 1557. | 

3- The Pathway to Knowledge, con- 
taining the firſt Principles of Geometry, 
Sc. Lond. 4to. 155 1. | 

4. The Caſtle of Knowledge, containing 
the Explication of the Sphere, &c. Lond. 
Fol. 1556, 410. 1596. 

5. The Urinal of Phyſick. Lond. 8 uo. 
15 82. | 
6. Of che Euchariſt. 

7. Of Auricular Confeſſion. 
8. Of Anatomy. 
9. The Image of a true Common-wealth. 


Jobn Twyne (i): born in Hampſhire, 
educated in Oxford; where he applied 
himſelf chiefly to the civil law, and was 
admitted to read the inſtitutions, anno 
1524. Afterwards he was made the ſu- 
preme moderator of the free-ſchool in 


Canterbury; and was mayor of the city in 


1553, when fir Thomas Wyat made an in- 
ſurrection in Kent. He is celebrated by 
Leland, as an excellent Grecian and anti- 
quarian; and having lived to a great age, 
he died November 24, 1581, He made 
ſeveral valuable collections. One is in- 
titled, 13 
De Rebus Albionicis, Britannicis, atque 
Anglicis, Comment. libri duo. Lond. 8 vo. 
75 90. It was publiſhed by his ſon Thomas 
Twoyne, BE 

Edward Wotton (k): fon of Richard 
Wotton, ſuperior beadle of divinity in che 
univerſity of Oxford, by Margaret his 
wife. He was born in Oxford, where his 
father was proprietor of ſeveral houſes, He 
was inſtructed in the rudiments of learn- 
ing, in the noted grammar-ſchool joining 
to Magdalen college: whereof he firſt be- 
came a demy, and afterwards fellow, abour 
1513. His parts appeared ſo promiſing 
to John Claymond and Robert Morwent, 
two eminent men of the univerſicy, thar 
they perſuaded him to travel abroad for 
his greater improvement, Richard Fox, 
founder of Corpus-Chriſii college, favour- 
ing him with a fellowſhip in his new col- 
lege, by way of ſubſiſtence. He began 
his journey anno 1520, and applying him- 


ſelf diligently to phyſick, in the univerſity 


g Cambd. Aun. Eliſ. ad an. 1584. 
% Job. Bale, Cent. Dr. Pitis, de iluuſt. Angl. Script. 
Athen. Oxon. | 


(i) Leland, in Encom. Lond. 1589. p. 83. Athen. 
Oxon. | 

) Leland in Encom. Athen. Oxon. 
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of Padua, he commenced doctor, and 
ſomerime read a Greek leſſon. At his re- 
turn into England, he viſited Oxford, read 


a Greek leſſon there, and about 1525 was 


incorporated doctor of phyſick, as he ſtood 
abroad. Afterwards leaving the univerſity, 
he became a noted practitioner in London, 
was one of the college, and phyſician to 
king Henry VIII. He died October 5, 
1595, aged 63, and was buried in St. At 
ban's church in Woodſtreet, London. This 
learned phyſician, beſides the ſkill he had 
in his own faculty, was an excellent na- 


turaliſt, and a perſon of remarkable cu- 
riofity in all philoſophical enquiries. Mer. 
Leland, in the account of his worthies, 
calls him Eadverdus Ododunus, and takes 
particular notice of his qualifications. He 
left a widow Catharine, and ſeveral chil- 
dren. She died December 4, 1558, and 
was laid under the ſame ſtone with her 
huſband. Dr. Wotton left to poſterity a 
work intitled, 

De Differentiis Animalum, libri decem. 
Pariſ. fol. 1552. which foreigners regard 
as a maſter-piece. | 


DL —„— 


ARTICLE VII. 
Lives of Women. 


f Bowie Acton (1) : the laſt prioreſs of 

Weſtwood in Worceſterſhire, a mona- 
ſtery of reformed Benedictin nuns of the 
congregation of Fontevraud. She accepted 
of a penſion of 10 J. per annum, upon the 
ſurrender of her monaſtery: and is found 
to enjoy it in the year 1553. | 


Eliſabeth Creſner (m): a religious wo- 
man of the order of St. Dominick; who, 
in queen Mary's reign, called together 
ſome others of the ſame inſtitution, in 
hopes of forming a community in London. 


But being diſperſed again, upon the death 


of that princeſs, they went over into Flan- 
ders, anno 1559; and were found refiding 
in Bruges in the year 1571;. a fiſter of 


Jobn Fiſher biſhop of Rocheſter being one 


of the number. Tis not recorded what 
became of them afterwards. But we may 
imagine, that upon the death of their 
prioreſs Mrs. Creſner, having no founda- 
tion, they were obliged to incorporate 
with foreigners of the ſame order. 1 8 


Fane Dormer (n): daughter of Thomas 
Newdigate, and wife of fir Robert Dormer 
knight, who obtained a grant of the ma- 


nor of Wenge from Henry VIII. it being 


part of the poſſeſſions belonging to St. Al- 


ban's monaſtery. She was privy-purſe to 


queen Mary, and grandmother to Jane 


Dormer dutcheſs of Feria. Upon queen 
Eliſabeth's acceſſion to the crown, ſhe was 
deſirous to leave England, the duke of 
Feria, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, petitioning 
for her. But it was refuſed. However, 
ſhe found means to retire, and died at 
Lovain. | 


Fane Dormer (o): daughter of William 
Dormer of Wenge in Buckinghamſhire, made 
knight of the Bath, at the coronation of 
queen Mary. Her mother was Mary, 
daughter of fir William Sidney knight. 
She was married to the duke of Feria, the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, reſident in England, 
under king Philip and queen Mary; and 
went over with her huſband into Spain: 
where ſhe was a great ſupport to the poor 
Catholicks that lived in exile. It was by 
the intereſt of this noble family, that the 
religious of Sion- Hhouſe, and the Carthufian 
monks of Shene were permitted to depart 
quietly out of England, anno 1559. The 
account, I meet with, of the Dormer's fa- 
mily is this: One fir Robert Dormer, half- 
brother to the dutcheſs of Feria, by Do- 
rothy daughter of Anthony Cateſby of Whiſ- 
ton in Northamptonſhire, lived till king 
Fames I's reign, by whom he was created 
lord Dormer of Wenge. He had a ſon 
Hilliam, who married a daughter of fir 


Richard Molyneux of Sepfton in Lancaſhire; 


| 1) D d. Monaſt. by Stephens. 
{ = 

(n Concert. 2. Call. 
Siſh. Monarch. 


(n) Engl/h Peerage. Diary of Doway College. 
ambd. Ann, Eli/. 


cel. Cath. in Angl. Dr. Sanders, de | 8 {o) Diary of Doway College. Peerage of England. 
and 


» 
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and they a ſon, whom J find entered a 
ſtudent in the Engliſb college at Doway, 
May 23, 1631, by the name of Dormer 
of Aſcot, So that the firſt lord Dormer, 
Robert, appears to have had three ſons; 
William of Wenge and Aſcot, Anthony 
Dormer of Grove-park, and Robert of Pe- 
terley. The title is now devolved upon the 
Dormers of Peterley. 


Catharine Palmer (p): a Bridgetin nun, 
chief ſuperior of Szor-houſe, a monaſtery 
of that order near London, founded by king 
Henry V. She was replaced there in queen 

Mary's reign, anno 1557, but obliged to 


| 


| 


reſign by queen Eliſabeth, anno 1559. 
The duke of Feria, the Spani/h ambaſla- 
dor in England, obtained a ſafe — 
for Mrs. Palmer, and twenty nuns of her 
order, to tranſport themſelves. They ſettled 
firſt in Zealand, where they remained for 
ſome time with their confeſſor Hugb Hu- 
bert. But being expoſed to pyrates, and 
their ſituation very unwholeſome, they 
were removed to a more commodious 
place near Antwerp, chiefly by the care of 
Dr. Sanders. There I find them in the 
year 1571. Afterwards they removed into 
Normandy, in order to ſettle at Lisbo, 
where the community ſtill reſides. 


(2) Dr. Sanders, de wifib. Monarch. p. 690. Concert. Eccl. Cath. in Angl. Diary of Doway College. 
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Records of Parliament. 


The Subſtance of ſeveral Acts. 


NNO primo Marie Seſſ. 28. 
8 1 


Cap. I. (a) An act declaring 
the queen's highneſs to have 
been born in a moſt juſt 
and lawful matrimony ; and 
alſo repealing all acts of 
parliament, and ſentence of divorce, had 
or made to the contrary. 

Cap. II. (5) A repeal of the ſtatute of 
1 Edward 'VI. 1. made againſt ſuch as 
ſhall ſpeak unreverently of the body and 
blood of Chriſt; and of the ſtature of 


1 Edward VI. 2. touching the election of 
biſhops; and of the ſtatute of 2 Ed- 
ward VI. 1. concerning the uniformity 
of ſervice, and adminiſtration of the ſa- 
craments; and of the ſtature of 2 Ed- 


ward VI. 21. made to take away all po- 


ſitive laws, ordained againſt the marriage 
of prieſts; and of the ſtatute of . 3 Ed- 
ward VI. 10. made for the aboliſhing of 
diverſe books and images ; and of the 
ſtatute of 4 Edward VI. 12. made for the 
ordering of ecclefiaſtical miniſters ; and 


of the ſtatute 5 Edward VI. 1. made for 


che uniformity of common prayer and 


— 


{a) Raſtal, 4 Statt:s at Large, p. 709. 


{6) Raſtal, io. Statutes at Large, p. 709. 


admini- 


4 8 Ee 
„ ab ad.oco.ccoccooe i. 
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adminiſtration of the ſacraments; and of 


the ſtatute 5 Edward VI. 3. made for the 
keeping of holidays and faſting-days : and 
of the ſtatute 5 Edward VI. 12. touching 


the marriage of prieſts, and legitimation 


of their children. All ſuch divine ſer- 
vice and adminiſtration of ſacraments, as 
were moſt commonly uſed in England 
in the laſt year of Henry VIII, ſhall be 


uſed through the realm, after the twen- 
tieth day of December anno Domini one 
thouſand five hundred and fifty three: 
and no other kind of ſervice, nor admi- 
the ſaid biſhoprick, and to all the 
| ſeffions and franchiſes thereof (ſaving 


niſtration of ſacraments. | 
Cap. XVI. (c) A confirmation of th 


attainder of high treaſon of John duke of 


Northumberland, Thomas Cranmer arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, William marqueſs 
of Northampton, Fohn earl of Warwick, 
fir Ambroſe Dudley knight, fir Andrew 
Dudley knight, fir John Gates knight, 
fir Thomas Palmer knight. 


Anno primo Marie Seſſ. 3. Cap. II. (d) 


The articles of marriage between Philip 
prince of Spain and the queen rehearſed 
and confirmed. The queen ſhall and 
may, only and as a ſole queen, uſe and 
enjoy the crown and ſoveraignty over 
her dominions and ſubjects, with all the 
prerogatives, juriſdictions, manors, lands, 
Sc. belonging to the ſame, in ſuch only 
eſtate, and in ſuch large manner in all 


degrees, after the ſolemnization of the 


ſaid marriage, as ſhe now hath, and en- 


Joyeth the fame; without any right, 


claim, or demand to be given, come, or 


grown unto the ſaid prince, as tenant by | 


the courteſy of this realm, or by any 
other means. 


be made of benefices, offices, lands, re- 


venues, and fruits, ſhall be intituled and 
prince 


made in the names of the ſaid 
and the queen; and ſhall be ſigned with 
the ſign- manual of the queen, and fhall 
be beſtowed upon natural born ſubjects 
of this realm. And thoſe grants, letters 


All gifts, grants, letters 
patents, leaſes, or other writings, which, 
during the ſaid marriage, ſhall paſs, and 


| patents, and writings, which ſhall not be 


_ with the ſign-manual, ſhall be 
3 ; 
Cap. III. (e) A repeal of one ſtatute 


(not printed) made 7 Edward VI. where- 
by the biſhoprick of Durham was diſ- 


ſolved, and all the lands and poſſeſſions 
thereof were given to the king : and of one 
other ſtatute, made 7 Edward VI. 10. 
whereby the town of Gate/ide, &c. was 
fevered from the ſaid biſhoprick of Dur- 
ham, and annexed to the town of New- 
caſtle; and Cuthbert Tunſtal reſtored to 
pot- 


a capital manſion-houſe in Thames-ſtreet 
in London, and five tenements thereunto be- 
longing) and to the ſaid town of Gate- 
fide, c. 22 
Anno primo & ſecundo Philippi & Ma- 
riæ Cap. VI. /) A reviver of the ſtatute 
5 Rich. II. concerning arreſting of here- 
tical preachers ; and of the ſtatute of the 
2d of Henry IV. 15. touching of repreſ- 
ling of hereſies, and puniſhment of he- 
reticks; and of the ſtatute of 2 Hen- 
ry V. 7. concerning the enormity of he- 
rely and Lollardy, and the ſuppreſſion 
thereof. | 
Anno primo & ſecundo Philippi & Marie 
Cap. IX. If any perſon ſhall pray or (g) 
defire, that God will ſhorten the queen's 
days, or take her out of the way, or 
any fuch malicious prayer, amounting to 
the ſame efſect; he, his procurators, and 
abettors ſhall be adjudged traytors. 
Anno ſecundo & tertio Philippi & Ma- 
ria, Cap. IV. (H) The payment of the firſt 
fruits of ſpiritual livings to the queen 
ſhall ceaſe, The yearly tenths thereto- 
fore paid to the queen by the ſtatute 
of 26 Henry VIII. 3. (ſhall be employed 
to other godly uſes. Parſonages impro- 
priate, tythes, 'glebe-lands, and other er- 
clefiaſtical livings renounced by the queen. 
But this act ſhall not extend to tenths, 


— 


reſerved upon letters patents. 


* 3 © - 


(+) Raſtal, 9. Statutes at Large, Seq 
| © (4) Raftal, 2. Statutes at Large, p. 716. 
(e) Rafal, 1. Statutes at Large, p. 716. 


6 X 


7 Raſtal, 5. Statutes at Large, p. 721. 3 Inf. 40. 
75 Rafal, 22. Statutes at Large, p. 73 1. | GET 
(-) . Rafal, 9. Statutes at Large, p. 737. 
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ARTICLE II. 
Records of Queen Mary. 


Articles of the Marriage between Philip 


and Mary, agreed on in Parhament. 


| HAT matrimony being contracted 
| between Philip and Mary, it ſhould 
be lawful for Philip to uſurp the titles 
of all the kingdoms and provinces be- 
longing to his wife, and ſhould be joint- 
governor with her over thoſe kingdoms; 
the privileges and cuſtoms thereof al- 
ways preſerved inviolate; and the full 
and free diſtribution of biſhopricks, be- 
nefices, favours, offices always remaining 
intire to the queen. That the queen 
likewiſe ſhould be aſſumed into the ſo- 
ciety of all the realms, wherein Philip 
either then was, or ſhould be after- 
wards inveſted. That if ſhe ſurvived 
Philip, fixty thouſand pounds per annum 
ſhould be aſſigned for her jointure, as had 
been formerly aſſigned to lady Margaret 
ſiſter to Edward IV. and widow to Charles 
duke of Burgoine : whereof forty. thou- 
ſand pounds ſhould be raiſed out of Spain 

and Arragon,-and-twenty thouſand pounds 

out of the Netherlands, and the provinces 

-thereto belonging. And to prevent all 
future jars and contentions about the di- 
viſion of the - inheritance of the king- 
doms and 'provinces, which either then. 
were, or afterwards ſhould be belonging 
to either, it is agreed, that the iſſue be- 
gotten by this marriage ſhould ſucceed 
in all the queen's kingdoms and domi- 
nions, and in all the principalities of the 
. Netherlands, and Burgoine, whereof the 
emperor did ſtand poſſeſſed: that Charles, 
the eldeſt ſon, of Philip by a former 
marriage, ſhould likewiſe ſucceed. in all 
the kingdoms, as well of his father, as 
of his grandmother, and of his grand- 
father the emperor, both in Italy and 


Spain; and by reaſon thereof ſhould ſtand 


obliged for the payment of the fore- 
mentioned forty thouſand pounds. If by 
this matrimony no other iſſue ſhould be 
begotten, but female, the eldeſt ſhall ſuc- 
ceed in all the provinces of the Nether- 
lands: but with this - caution, that by 
the counſel and conſent of her brother 
-- Charles, ſhe ſhall make choice of a 


huſband, either out of England, or out 
of the Netherlands. If ſhe marry from 
elſewhere, without his conſent, ſhe ſhall 


be deprived of her right of ſucceſſion, 
and Charles be inveſted therein. But to 


her and her ſiſters a convenient dowry 
ſhall be aſſigned according to the laws 
and cuſtoms of the places. If it happen, 
that Charles, or his ſucceſſors, ſhall die 
without iſſue, in that caſe the firſt-born 
of this marriage, although it be a female, 
ſhall ſucceed in all the kingdoms belong- 
ing to both theſe princes, as well of the 
Netherlands, as of Spain ; and in all the 
principalities of Italy; and ſhall be bound 
to preſerve inviolate all the laws, privi- 
leges, immunities, and cuſtoms of each 
kingdom. Between the emperor, Philip, 
and his heirs, between the queen and 
her children and heirs, and between 
both their realms and dominions, conſtant 
amity, concord, and a perpetual and in- 
violable league ſhall be continued. This 
league, agreement, and articles. ſhall be 
renewed. and confirmed at Weſtminſter the 
two and fortieth year of this ſeculum, 
and four years after on the ſixteenth of 
January at Utrecht. 223 ; 


Additions to the former nuptial Articles 
| | f n 5 | 


Pjbilip ſhould not advance any to any 
publick office or. dignity in Exgland, but 
ſuch as were natives of England, ahd the 
; queen's ſubjects. -: He ſhould admit of a 
ſet number of .Enghiſþ in his houſ- 
hold, whom he ſhould _ uſe reſpect- 
fully, and. not ſuffer them to be injur' d 
by foreigners. He ſhould not tranſport 
the queen out of England, but at her 
intreaty; nor any of the iſſue begotten 
by her, who ſhould have their education 
in the realm, and ſhould not be ſuffered, 
but upon neceſſity, or ſome good reaſons 
to go out of the. realm; nor then nei- 
ther, but with the conſent of the Eng- 
liſh. The queen deceaſing without chil- 
dren, Philip ſhould not make any claim 
to the kingdom: but ſhould leave it 


belong. 
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freely to him, to whom of right it ſhould 


belong, He ſhould not change any thing 
in the laws either publick or private, 
the immunities and cuſtoms of the realm; 
but ſhould be bound to confirm and 
keep them. He ſhould not tranſport any 
jewels, or any part of the wardrobe; nor 
alienate any of the revenues of the crown. 
He ſhould preſerve our ſhipping, ord- 
nance, and munition; and keep the caſtles, 
forts, and block-houſes in good repair and 
well mann'd. Laſtly, That this match 
ſhould not any way derogate from the 
league, lately concluded between the 
queen and the king of France: but that 
the peace between the Engliſh and the 
French ſhould remain firm and inviolate: 
only it ſhould be lawful for Philip, out 


of other kingdoms and dominions, be- 


longing to his father the emperor, to ſend 


aids unto him, either for propelling in- 
juries, or for taking revenge for any al- 


ready received. 


(i) Rueen Mary's Letter to the Lords of 
the Counſel, on the deceaſe of her Bro- tic | 
| moved you thereunto; yet doubt you not, 


ther Edward ; VI. 


My Lords, 2 7 

We greet you well : and have received 
ſure advertiſement, that our - deareſt bro- 
ther, the king, our late ſovereign lord, 
is departed to God's mercy : which news, 
how woeful they be unto our heart, he 
only knows, unto whoſe will and plea- 
ſure we muſt, and do humbly. ſubmit us 
and our wills. But in this ſo lamentable 
a caſe; that is, after his majeſty's de- 
parture and death; concerning the crown 
and governance of this realm of England, 
with the title of France, and all things 
thereunto belonging, what hath been pro- 
vided by act of parliament, and the teſ- 
tament and laſt will of our deareſt fa- 
ther, beſides, other circumſtances advanc- 
ing our right, you know; the realm, and 
the whole world knows ; the rolls and 
records appear, by the authority of the 


king our ſaid father, and the ſubjects of 


this realm. So that we verily truſt, that 
there is no good true ſubject, that is, 
can, or would pretend to be ignorant 
thereof. And on our part, we have our- 
ſelves cauſed, and as God ſhall aid and 
ſtrengthen us, ſhall cauſe our right and 
title in this behalf to be publiſhed; and 


proclaimed accordingly. And albeit this 
ſo weighty a matter ſeemeth ſtrange, 
that the dying of our ſaid brother upon 
Thurſday night laſt paſt, we hicherto 
had no knowledge from you thereof; we 
conſider your wiſdom and prudence to 


be ſuch, that having eftſoons amongſt you 


debated, pondered, and well weighed this 
preſent caſe with our —_ your own 
eſtate, the common-wealth, and all our 
honours, we ſhall and may conceive great 
hope and truſt, with much aſſurance in 
your loyalty, and ſervice; and therefore, 
for the time, interpret and take things 
not in the worſt, that ye yet will (like 
noblemen) work the beſt, Nevertheleſs, 
we are not ignorant of your conſulra- 
tions, to undo the proviſions made for 
our preferment; nor of the great bands 
and proviſions forcible, wherewith you 
be aſſembled and prepared; by whom, 
and to what end, God and you know; 
and nature cannot but fear ſome evil. 
But be it, that ſome conſideration poli- 
tick, or whatſoever thing elſe, hath 


my lords, but we can take all theſe your 
doings in gracious part; being alſo right 
ready to remit, and fully pardon the 


ſame, and to eſchew bloodſhed and ven- 


geance againſt all thoſe, that can, or 
will intend the ſame: truſting alſo aſ- 
ſuredly, that you will rake and accept 
this grace and virtue in good part, as ap- 
pertaineth ; and that we ſhall not be en- 
forced to uſe the ſervice of other our 
true ſubjects and friends; which in this 
our juſt and right cauſe God (in,whom 
all our affiance is) ſhall ſend us. Where- 


fore, my lords, we require you, and charge 
vou, and every of you, on your allegiance, 
which you owe to God and us, and to 
none others, for our honour, and the 
ſurety of our perſon only, employ your- 
ſelves; and forthwith upon receipt here- 
of, cauſe our right and title to the crown 
and governance of this realm, to be pro- 


claimed in our city of London and other 


places, as to your wiſdoms ſhall ſeem 


good, and as to this caſe appertaineth: not 
failing hereof, as our very truſt is in you. And 
this our letter, ſigned with our hand, ſhall 


be your ſufficient warrant in that behalf. 


Given under our ſignet at our manor 


of Kenning-hall, July 9, 1553. 


(i) Fohn Fox, Acts and Monuments, 


The 
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7 The Lords of the Counſel's Anſwer to 
the Queen's Letter above recited. 


Madam, | | 

We have received your letters the gth 
of this inſtant, declaring your ſuppoſed 
title, which you judge yourſelf to have 
ro the imperial crown of this realm, 
and to all the dominions thereunto be- 
longing. For anſwer whereof, this is to- 
advertiſe you; that, foraſmuch as our 
ſoveraign lady Jane is after the death of 
of our ſoveraign lord king Edward VI. 
(a prince of noble memory) inveſted, and 
poſſeſſed with the juſt and right title in 
the imperial crown of this realm, not 
only by good order of old ancient laws 


of this realm, bur alſo by our late fove- | 


raign lord's letters patents, ſigned with 
his own hand, and ſealed with 'the great 
ſeal of England, in preſence of moſt part 


of the nobles, counſellors, judges, with 


diverſe others grave and ſage perſonages, 
aſſenting and ſubſcribing the ſame : we 

muſt, therefore, as of moſt bound duty and 
allegiance, aſſent unto her ſaid grace, 
and to none other : except we ſhould 
(which faithful ſubjects cannot) fall into 
grievous and unſpeak: | 
Wherefore we can no lefs do, both for 
the quiet of the realm, and you alſo, 


than to advertiſe you, that foraſmuch as 


laws of God, and alſo by the eccleſiaſ- 


tical laws, and the moſt part of the 
world, and learned univerſities in Chriſten- 


dom; and confirmed alſo by the ſundry. 
acts of parliament remaining yet in force; 


and thereby you juſtly are made illegi- q 


timate, and unheritable ro the imperial 
crown of this realm, and the role, and 
dominions, and pofſeſfions of the ſame; 
you will, upon juſt conſiderations hereof, 
and of diverſe other cauſes, lawful to be 
alledged for the fame, and for 'the juſt 
inheritance of the right line, and godly 
order taken by the late king our ſove- 
raign Lord, king Edward Vl. and agreed 
upon by the nobles and greateſt perſon- 
ages aforeſaid, ſurceaſe by any pretences 
to vex, or moleſt any of our ſoveraign 
lady queen Jane her ſubjects for their 


kable enormities. 


the divorce, made between the king of 
famous memory, king Henry VIII. and the 
lady Catharine your mother, was neceſſa- 
ry to be had, both by the everlaſting 


i 


3 


true faich and allegiance due unto her 
grace; aſſuring you, that if you will, 
for reſpect, ſhew yourſelf quiet and obe- 
dient (as you ought) you ſhall find us 
all, and ſeveral, ready to do you any 
ſervice, that we with duty may; and be 
glad, with your quietneſs, to preſerve the 
common ftate of this realm, wherein you 
may otherwiſe be grievous to us, to your- 
ſelf, and to them: and thus we bid yon 
moſt heartily well to fare. 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Goodrich, Biſhop of Ely. 
Duke of Northumberland: 
Duke of Sufo/k. 5 
Marquis of Wincheſter. 
Marquis of Northampton. 
Earl of Arundel. | 
Earl of Shrewſbury. 

Earl of Huntington. 
Earl of Bedford. 
Earl of Pembroke. 
Lord Cobham. 

Lord Darcy. 

Sir Thomas Cheney, 

Sir Robert Cotton. 

Sir William Petre. 

Sir William Cecil. 

Sir John Cheek. 

Sir Jobn Maſon. 

Sir Edward North. 

Sir Robert Bowes. 


(I) 4 Proclamation ſet forth by Queen 
Mary's Order. 


The queen's highneſs, well remembring, 
what great inconveniences and | dangers 
have grown to this realm, in times paſt, 


through the diverſities of opinions in 


"queſtions of religion; and hearing - alſo, 
that now of late, the ſame contentions 
be again revived through writings, falſe 
reports, and tumours ſpread abroad by 


ſome evil diſpoſed perſons; informs all 


her ſubjects, that ſhe cannot no hide 
that religion, which God and the world 


| knows ſhe hath ever profeſſed from her 


infancy hitherto ; which, as her majeſty 
is minded to obſerve, and maintain · for 


| herſelf, by God's grace during her time, 


ſo doth her highneſs much deſire, and 


would be glad, the fame were of all her 
| ſubjeQs quietly and charitably entertained. 
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And yet ſhe doth ſignify unto all her 
majeſty's loving ſubjects, that her high- 
nels mindeth not to compel any of her ſaid 
loving ſubjects thereunto ; forbidding ne- 
vertheleſs, the moving of any ſeditions by 
interpreting the laws after their own brains 
and fancies, applying their whole care, 
ſtudy, and travel, to live in the grace 
of God, exerciſing their converſations in 
ſuch charitable and godly doings, as their 
lives. may, indeed, expreſs the great hun- 
ger and Chirſt they have of God's glory; 
which by raſh talk and words many 
have pretended : and in ſo doing, they 
ſhould beſt pleaſe God, and live without 
danger of the laws, and maintain the 
cranquillity of the realm. And further- 
more, foraſmuch as it is well known, 
that ſedition and falſe rumours have 
been nouriſhed and maintained in this 
realm by the ſubtlery and malice of ſome 
evil diſpoſed perſons, who take upon 
them, without ſufficient authority, ro 
preach and interpret the word of God 
after their own brains, in churches and 
other places both publick and private; 
and alſo by playing interludes, and print- 
ing falſe fond books, ballads, rhimes, and 
other lewd treatiſes concerning doctrine in 
matters now in queſtion : her highneſs 
therefore ſtrictly charges and commands, 
that nothing in this kind be ever more 


een. 


(1) Queen Mary's Speech to the Londoners 
in Guild-hall. | 


I am come unto you in my own per- 
ſon, to tell you, that which you äl- 
ready ſee, and know : that is, how trai- 
rerouſly and rebelliouſly a number of 
Kentiſhmen have aſſembled themſelves 
both againſt us and you. Their pre- 
tence (as they ſaid at firſt) was for a 
marriage determined for us; to the which, 
and to all the articles thereof, ye have 
been made privy. But, ſithence, we have 
cauſed certain of our privy counſel to 
go unto them, and to demand the cauſe 
of this their rebellion; and it appeared 
then unto our ſaid counſel, that the mat- 
ter of the marriage ſeemed to be, but 
as a Spamſh cloak to cover their pre- 


| 


— 


manded to have the governance of our 
perſon, the keeping of the Tower, and 
the placing of our counſellors. | 

Now, loving ſubjects, what I am, ye 
right well know. I am your queen, 
to whom at my coronation, when I was 
wedded to the realm, and laws of the 
ſame, the ſpouſal ring whereof I have 
on my finger (which never hereto was, 
nor hereafter ſhall be left off) you pro- 
miſed = allegiance and obedience unto 
me. And that I am the right and true 
inheritor of the crown of this realm of 
England, I take all Chriſtendom to wit- 
neſs. My father, as you all know, poſ- 
ſeſſed the ſame royal eſtate, which now 
rightly is deſcended unto me; and to 
him always you ſhewed yourſeives moſt 
faithful and loving ſubjects: and there- 
fore I doubt not, but ye will ſhew your- 
ſelves likewiſe to me; and that ye will 
not ſuffer a vile traytor, to have the or- 
der and governance of our perſon, and to 
occupy our eſtate ; eſpecially being a vile 
traytor, as Wyat is: who moſt certainly, 
as he has abuſed my ignorant ſubjects, 
which be on his fide; ſo doth he intend 
and purpoſe the deſtruction of you, and 
ſpoil of your goods. And this I ſay to 
you, in the word of a prince; I cannot 
tell how naturally the mother loveth 
the child, for I was never the mother of 
any; but certainly if a prince and gover- 
nor may as naturally and earneſtly love 
her ſubje&s as a mother doth the child, 
then aſſure yourſelves, that I being your 
lady and miſtreſs, do as earneſtly and as 
tenderly love and favour you. And I 
thus loving you, cannot but think, that 
ye as heartily and faithfully love me; 
and then I doubt not, but we ſhall give 
theſe rebels a ſhort and ſpee iy over- 
throw. = | 

As concerning the marriage; ye ſhall 
underſtand, that I enterpriſed not the 
doing thereof without advice, and that 
by the advice of all our privy counſel; 
who ſo conſidered and weighed the great 
commodities that might enſue thereof, that 
they thought it not only very honour- 
able, but alſo expedient, both for the 
wealth of the realm, and alſo of our 
own ſubjects. And as touching myſelf, 


tenſed purpoſe againſt our religion: ſo | I aſſure you, I am not fo bent to my 
that they arrogantly and traiterouſſy de- | will, or ſo preciſe, or affectionate, that 
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either for my own pleaſure I would chooſe | 


where I luſt; or that I am ſo deſirous, 
as needs I would have one. For God, 
I thank him, to whom be the praiſe 
therefore, I have hitherto lived a virgin; 
and doubt nothing, but with God's grace, 
I am able ſo to live ſtill. But if, as 
my progenitors have done before, it might 
pleaſe God that I might leave ſome fruit 
of my body behind me, to be your go- 
vernor, I truſt ye would not only rejoice 
thereat, but alſo I know ic would be to 
your great comfort. And certainly, if I 
either did think or know, that this mar- 
riage were to the hurt of any of you, 
my commons, or to the impeachment 
of any part or parcel of the royal ſtate 
of this realm of England, I would never 


— 


| 


- conſent thereunto, neither would J ever 


marry While I lived. And in the word 
of a queen I promiſe yau, that if it ſhall 
not probably appear to all the nobility 
and commons in the. high court of par- 
liament, that this marriage ſhall be for 
the high benefit and commodity of all 
the whole realm, then I will abſtain 
from marriage while I live. And now, 
good ſubjects, pluck up your hearts; and, 
like true men, ſtand faſt againſt the re- 
bels, both our enemies and yours; and 
fear them not. For I aſſure you, I fear 
them nothing at all; and I will leave 
with you my lord Howard and my lord 
treaſurer, who ſhall be aſſiſtants with 
the mayor for your defence. 


ARTICLE III. 
Records of Cardinal Pool. 


(m) Etiſtola Cardinalis Poli ad Mariam 
Alngliæ Reginam. - 
MEA erga Deum, & ſuam eccle- 
1V4 iam, ac erga majeſtatem tuam 
pietas me cogit, unum in hoc regni tui 
initio tibi in memoriam revocare : quod 


eſt; ut cum ita ſingulare beneficium 4 


Deo acceperis, diligenter conſideres, a 
quibus radicibus perturbationes rerum, ad 
joſtitiam, & ad veræ religionis cultum 
ſpectantium, pullularint: quippe cum illæ 
indies in ifto regno cum tantã ruini fuccre- 
verint, tam publica quam privata, quanta 
non ignoretur. Arque, fi hoc ira feceris, 
percipies profectò, principium, & cauſam 
omnium malorum tunc pullulaſſe, cum 
perpetuus Humani generis adverſarius 
parri tuo perſuaſit impurum conſilium, 
ut divortium fieret matris tuæ 
gine. Atque illi magnæ in 
ipſam, in te, in ſeipſum injuriæ additum 


0 re- 
f eum, in 


eſt ſcelus, quod a matre divortium fecit 
omnium chriſtianorum, a ſanQa catholica 
obedientia. Ex hoc iniquo & impio ſe- 


mine tot peſtiferi fructus nati ſunt, ut 
ta regnum ubique corruperint, & nullum 
neque juftitie, neque vere religionis 
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ſunt ambæ, quando reverentia, & obedi 


entia eccleſiz ejecta fuit : neque pris func 
redituræ, quam divina obedientia in ani- 
mum recepta fuerit eorum, qui rebus 
præfuerint. Hoc facile tua majeſtas 
illi ſervi ſuo poteſt credere, qui plurima 
& iſti, & majeſtatis veſtræ causa, paſſus 
eſt. Neque ullam defendendæ cauſæ tuæ 
rationem prætermiſi, ubi aliquod extaret 
remedium, quo te tuis moleſtiis ſubleva- 
rem. Quod fi mei labores eum finem 
conſecuti non ſunt, quem ſemper defide- 
ravi, ſepe vel vitam ipſam periculis ex- 
ponens; certe nunc ea de re multo ma- 
gis lætos, quam fi ipſe adjutor fuiſſem; 
cum apertiſſimè cognoverim divine pro- 
videntiæ in majeſtatem tuam propenſam 
voluntatem. Nam profecto noluit Deus 
ulla humana te mana adjuvari, neque 
pontificis, neque Cæſaris, neque ullius 
principis: quamvis nunquam ceſſavit pon- 
tifex Cæſarem ad opem ferendam cohor- 
rari ; neque mea defuit diligentia utriſque 
ad hoc pium opus ſollicitandis. Sed di- 
divinitus res protracta eſt, donec ſtatutum 
tem pus à Deo adventarit, quo divina manu 
ſublevareris. Interim uſus eſt Deus eadem 
ratione, qua erga -chariflimos, & dilectiſ- 


veſtigium- apparuerit. Relegatæ enim || ſimos uti conſuevit; quos nutrit, & edu- 
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cat in omni calamitatum, ærumnarum- 
que genere, ut gratiæ ſuæ ſemen altiores 
radices in eorum corde poſſit extendere 
meliuſque floreat, ac nobiliores fructus 
producat, cum viſum fuerit in priſtinam 
fœlicitatem revocare. Iſtud nunc omnes 
boni expectant; atque ego imprimis, cui 
major occaſio conceſſa eſt, dotes animi, 
quæ divinitus tibi conceſſæ ſunt, a teneris 
cognoſcendi. Ea res me multo etiam magis 
impellit majeſtati tuæ, de tanta, quanta eſt 
eccleſiæ obedientia, me magis etiam ſol- 
licitum eſſe, quam antea, qui mente fis 
erga religionem, & quo pacto affecta. 
Nam, cum circiter trecenta millia paſ- 
ſuum diſtem ab urbe Roma, nuper ad 
me de rebus Britannicis eſt delatum, & 
per litteras ſummi pontificis certior fac- 
tus ſum, te ad ſummum imperium eſſe 
provectam, & electus legatus a ſancta 


ſede apoſtolica ad majeſtatem tuam, & ad | 


Cæſarem, & ad Galliarum regem, ut tibi 
gratularer pro victoria Dei in hac cauſa 
ipſius Dei. Sed quia quanti res ſit in- 
telligo, cenſui non inutile fore, fi majeſ- 
tatis tuæ mentem quo pacto Deus move- 
rit, prius percontatus fuero; cujus rei 
cauſa præſentem nuntium cum meis lit- 
teris mitto. Neque iſtud quidem, quia 
de optima voluntate tua ſubdubitem: 
quoniam te ſemper gratam apud Deum 
fuiſſe cognovß & acceptorum non im- 


n ET Eo IS 


memorem, legumque divinarum obſervan- | 
tiſſimam; inter quas obedientia apoſtoli- 


cæ ſedis continetur ; cui maxime omnium 
| dicemus, quam dexteram Domini hanc 


favere debes. Nam certè quidem majeſta- 
tis tuæ pater nulla alia de cauſa apoſ- 
tolicam obedientiam reliquit, niſi quia 
nollet pontifex Romanus, cauſæ tuæ fa- 
vens, turpi & iniquo ejus deſiderio aſ- 


ö 


ſentiri. Sed quoniam tot annos tanta 


facta eſt mutatio, tantaque malitia conata 
eſt evellere ex animis hominum, peni- 
tuſque extinguere hanc ipſam obedien- 
tiam, & obſervantiam ; mihi viſum eſt 
non abſurdum fore, fi ex teipſa per- 
eunctarer, quod tempus, & quæ ratio ap- 
tior commodiorque videretur ad ipſius 
vicarii Chriſti legatione perfungendum; 
idque ad ipſius regni beneficium, & con- 
ſolationem; cujus fœlicitas & quies ſem- 
per magis oppreſſa fuit ex quo ſancta 
obedientia expugnari cœpta eſt, coactaque 


ſolum vertere. Decrevi igitur, priùs re- 


ſponſum expectare; quod ut expecta- 


taioni meæ optime reſpondeat, ab omni- 
potenti Deo ſuppliciter peto, omniumque 
piorum ſpei, quam habent de majeſtate 
tua conceptam, idque ad confirmationem, 
& incrementum feœlicitatis tuz, & iſtius 


regni. Quod fi mihi benignam audien- 


tiam conceſſeris, ſpero futurum, Dei op- 
timi maximi beneficio, ut intelligas, in 
hac ipſa obedientia eccleſiæ conſiſtere, & 
collocatum eſſe fundamentum, & ſtabili- 
mentum omnium bonorum ipſius regni. 
Sic igitur rogans omnipotentem Deum, 
ut pro ſua infinita miſericordia majeſta- 
tem tuam fortunet in ipſo imperio, in quo 
collocavit ; finem fcribendi faciam è cœ- 
nobro Megazeni Benaci. Idubus Sextilis, 
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Julius epiſcopus ſervus ſervorum Dei 
dilecto filio Reginaldo Sanctæ Mariæ in 
Coſmediis diacono cardinali, Polo nuncu- 
pato, ad chariſſimam in Chriſto filiam, 


Mariam, Angliæ reginam illuſtrem, & 


univerſum Angliæ regnum, noſtro, & a- 
poſtolicæ ſedis legato de latere, ſalutem, 
& apoſtolicam benedictionem. Si ullo 
unquam tempore licuit, nunc certè ap- 


poſitiſſimè dicere licet, dextera Domini 


fecit virtutem; hanc, inquam, lætiſſimam 
lucem licet omnium piorum gaudiis, atque 
acclamatione celebrare. Quid enim aliud 


tam inopinatam rerum converſionem fe- 
ciſſe, ut florentiſſimum Angliz regnum 
ab Henrico VIII. in diſſidium ab eccle- 
ſia Catholica ſeceſſionemque ſeductum, 
ac deinde Edwardi ejus nati ſucceſſione in 
paterno & hæreditario errore, corrobora- 
tum atque firmatum, in eum nunc ſta- 


tum repentè devenerit, ut ad ſanctum 


ovile, atque ad eccleſiæ Catholice ſepta 
revocari facilius poſſe videatur. Profec- 
to hoc nihil aliud eſt quam mutatio 
dexteræ Excelſi. Defuncto enim vita 


ſupradicto Edwardo, adnixis illius ſec- 


tatoribus, qui rerum habenas, qui arcem, 
qui exercitum, qui claſſem obtinebant, 
regnum alicui ex ſua ſecta deferre, ex- 
clusà legitimä hærede, chariſſima in Chriſ- 
to Ala noſtra Maria Angliæ regina illuſ- 
trĩ tunc principe, præfati Henrici regis 
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natd; atque, ut eis videbatur, voto jam 
potitis; ecce ille dominator Dominus, & 
terribilis, qui aufert ſpiritum principum, 
cuncta iniquorum commenta disjecit, & 
repentina animorum totius regni inclina- 


tione atque motu, ea, quam ipſi conſtitu- 


erunt, regia poteſtate disjectà, ut ipſa Maria 
una omnium voce ſalutaretur, effecit. Gra- 
tias Domino Deo noſtro, qui non obliviſcitur 
ſuos; qui & huic illuſtri fœminæ premium 
fidei ſuæ, invictæque conſtantiæ, paternum 
regnum, quod jam humanitus amiſerat, di- 
vinitùs detulit; & hanc non parvam gregis 
ſuipartem arecta ſemita jam pridem abactam, 
& per deſerta diſperſam, reſpicere dignatus 
eſt. Quam & non dubitamus, eodem di- 
vino favore perſeverante, poſtquam Catho- 
licam principem nacta eſt, & ipſam in Ca- 
tholicæ fidei viam facile converſum iri, & 
communi eccleſiæ reſtitutum. Cui quidem 
ſpei, ſanctæque fiduciæ, quam habemus in 
Domino, nos pro paſtorali, quæ nobis ab 
illo eò commiſſa eſt univerſalis eccleſiæ 
cura; & pro eà, qua erga Anglicam gen- 


tem propriè debemus affici, tanquam hujus 


ſanctæ ſedis, cui non meritis ullis noſtris, 


ede divini illic verbi diſſeminatione gene- 
ratam, deeſſe nec volumus, nee debemus. 
Cum igitur ſuper hujuſmodi tractanda re, 
negotioque, divina ope confirmati, & po- 
tiſſimum, cui hanc provinciam demandare 

ſſemus, aſſiduos mentis noſtræ cogitatus 
effunderemus, tu ſemper nobis, non ſane 
primus, ſed ſolus omnium occurriſti, quem 
omnino, præ cæteris, huic curæ præficere 
deberemus. Unde habità ſuper his, cum 
venerabilibus fratribus noſtris ſanctæ Ro- 
manæ eccleſiæ cardinalibus, deliberatione 
maturi, de illorum unanimi confilio, & 
aſſenſu, te ad eandem reginam Mariam, & 
univerſum Angliæ regnum, noſtrum & a- 
poſtolicæ ſedis legatum delegimus. Sive 
enim nos natalis terræ tuæ, & civium cha- 
ritatem, quæ in te ſumma eſſe debet, & 
certe eſt; ſive linguæ ejus gentis, & mo- 
rum, ſenſuumque notitiam; ſive, ob de- 


ductum à ſanguine regio genus, authori- 


tatem, & gratiam; ſeu ſingularem in omni 
genere prudentiam, atque eloquentiam; 
ſive, quod caput eſt, flagrantiſſimum tuum 
erga Deum, ac Dominum noſtrum Jefum 
Chriſtum, ejuſque ſanctam eccleſiam Ca- 
tholicam amorem, atque obſervantiam, 


multis jam in rebus cognitam, atque per- 
ſpectam ſpectaremus, perſonam tuam, 
quam his, quas modo commemoravimus, 
& plurimis aliis virtutibus omnium mu- 
nerum largitor Altiſſimus exornavit, ad 
hanc legationem aptiſſimum judicavimus. 
Quam ob rem circumſpectioni tuæ per 
prædictas literas mandamus, ut munus iſtud 
pro eadem tua erga Deum pietate, erga nos 


& ſanctam hanc ſedem reverentia, erga 


Chriſtianam rempublicam ſtudio atque a- 
more, ſuſcipiens, id pro tua fide, diligen- 
tia, dexteritate exequare; nihilque præ- 


termittas, quo minus, Deo bene favente, 


optatum legationis fructum aſſequare; in 
errorem lapſos conſolando, atque in Dei 
gratiam, & ſuæ ſanctæ catholicæ eccle- 
ſiæ communionem reſtituendo. Cujus rei 
maxime ſcilicet in ipſius Dei clementia, 
ſecundum Deum autem, cum in ſtudio, 
prudentia, & virtute tua, tum in ipſius 


Mariæ reginæ in Deum pietate, ſapien- 


tia, & devotione ſpem ponimus. 

Datum Romæ apud Sanctum Petrum 
anno incarnationis Dominicæ milleſimo 
quingenteſimo tertio, nonis Auguſti ponti- 


ficatus ſanctiſſimi Domini noſtri Julii 


papæ anno quarto. 


(o) Bulla Facultatum Cardinalis Poli. Nonis 
Auguſti, 1553. | 


Julivs epiſcopus ſervus ſervorum Dei 
dilecto filio Reginaldo, ſanctæ Mariæ de 
Coſmediis diacono cardinali, Polo nuncu- 
pato, ad chariſſimam in Chriſto filiam 
noſtram Mariam Angliæ reginam illuſtrem, 
& univerſum Angliæ regnum, noſtro & 
apoſtolicæ ſedis legato de latere, ſalutem, 
& apoſtolicam benedictionem. Poſt nun- 
tium nobis allatum de obitu Edwardi, 
Henrici VIII. Angliæ regis nati, cum co- 
gitare cepiſſemus, num Deus calamitatum 


illius provinciæ, per plures annos ſæva regum 


tyrannide ab unione ſanctæ matris eccleſiæ 
ſeparatæ, miſertus, illius ſalutem aliquando 
operari dignaretur ; ecce chariſſima in 
Chriſto filia noſtra, Maria Angliæ nunc 
princeps, ejuſdem Henrici regis nata, quæ 


ſemper in recta fide, religioneque contra 


domeſticas ſuorum injurias, firmam ſeſe, 


atque conſtantem præſtitit, und omnium 


voce regina declaratur. Unde ex Dei miſe- 


| ricordia, & ejuſdem Mariæ reginæ pietate, 
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& ſapientià ſpem ſumentes, provinciam 
illam ad ovile gregis Dominici, & ejuſdem 
ſanctæ Catholicæ eccleſiæ unionem, illa 
potiſſimum regnante, redire poſſe, hoc 
tam evidenti jam appropinquantis divinæ 
benignitatis indicio, ingenti lætitia exultavi- 
mus. Non enim potuimus, patris perſo- 
nam gerentes, reditum filii noſtri, quem 
perditum timebamus, licer de long inquo 
proſpicientes, non magno gaudio proſequi. 
Itaque tantæ rerum opportunitati non deeſſe 
volentes, perditamque ovem illam quæſi- 
turi, quæ tamdiu à reliquo grege aberra- 
verat, quid tandem efficere poſſemus, ex- 
periri: te, præſtanti virtute, ſingulari pie- 
tate, doctrina, ſapientia, & nobilitate in- 
ſignem, ad eandem Mariam reginam, & 
univerſum Angliæ regnum, de fratrum 
noſtrorum conſilio, & unanimi aſſenſu 
noſtrum, & apoſtolicæ ſedis legatum de- 
legimus. Primum quidem, ut illis, qui, 
deficientibus reliquis, conſtantes in fide 
& obedientia eccleſiæ permanſerunt, con- 
gratuleris de illorum conſtantia hujuſmodi, 
& tam propinqua ſpe reditiis ſuorum fra- 
trum; deinde vero, ut reliquos, in erro- 
rem lapſos, conſolari, atque in Dei gra- 
tiam, & ſuæ ſanctæ Catholicæ eccleſiæ 
communionem revocare ſtudeas. Quod 

uidem ut facilins, & prout enixè cupi- 
mus, ſubſequi poſſit; illique nos, quan- 
tum ad nos attinet, nulla in re reſtrictos, 
aut difficiles ad indulgendum fore, facile 
cognoſcant; te etiam infra ſcriptis facul- 
tatibus munire voluimus. Quare de ſimi- 
libus conſilio, & aſſenſu, ac de apoſtolicæ 
poteſtatis plenitudine circumſpectioni tuæ, 
omnes, & ſingulas utriuſque ſexus tam 
laicas, quam eccleſiaſticas, ſeculares, ac 
quorumvis ordinum regulares perſonas, in 
quibuſvis etiam ſacris ordinibus conſtitutas, 
cujuſcunque ſtatus, gradus, conditionis, & 
qualitatis exiſtant; & quacunque eccleſiaſ- 
tica, etiam epiſcopali, archiepiſcopali, & 
patriarchali; aut mundana, etiam mar- 
chionali, ducali, aut regia dignitate præ- 
fulgeant; etiamſi capitulum, collegium, 
univerſitas, ſeu communitas fuerint ; qua- 
rumcunque hereſium, aut novarum ſecta- 
rum profeſſores, aut in eis eulpabiles, vel 
ſuſpectas, ac credentes, receptatores, & fau- 
tores eorum, etiamſi relapſæ fuerint, eo- 
rum errores, etiam ſub generali ſermone 
non venientes, ſapientibus prædictis crimi- 
nibus, exceſſibus, & delictis; nec non ex- 
communicationis, ſuſpenſionis interdicto- 
rum, & aliis eccleſiaſticis, & temporalibus, 


etiam corporis afflictivis, & capitalibus ſen« 


tentiis, cenſuris, & pœnis in eos præmiſſo- 
rum occaſione à jure, vel ab homine latis, 
vel promulgatis; etiamſi in eis viginti & 
pluribus annis inſorduerint, & eorum abſo- 
lutio nobis & dictæ ſedi etiam per literas in 
die ceenz Domini legi conſuetas reſervata 
exiſtat; quorum omnium qualitates, cir- 
cumſtantias penitus haberi volumus pro 
expreſſis in utroque, conſcientiæ videlicet, 
& contentioſo, foro plenarie, ita ut ſuper 
hujuſmodi criminibus, exceflibus, & delic- 
tis, per eos uſque ad diem abſolutionis, & 
deliberationis deſuper faciendarum com- 
miſſis, nullatenus inquiri, accufari, denun- 
tiari, aut moleſtari poffint, abſolvendi, & 
liberandi, ac aliorum Chriſti fidelium con- 
ſortio aggregandi, nec non cum eis ſuper 
irregularitate, per eos commiſſorum occa- 
hone, etiam qua fic ligati, miſſas, & alia 


monias hactenus probatos, & uſitatos, cele- 
braverint, aut illis alias ſe immiſcuerint 
contracta: nec non bigamia per eoſdem 


clericos, ſeculares, vel regulares, verè aut 


fictè, ſeu alias qualitercunqus incurſa, eti- 
amſi ex eo, quod iidem clerici, in ſacris 
conſtituti, cum viduis, vel alias corruptis 
matrimonium de facto contraxerint præten- 
datur, rejectis & expulſis tamen prius uxo- 
ribus, fic de facto copulatis. Quodque 
bigamia & irregularitate, ac aliis premitiis 
non obſtantibus, in eorum ordinibus, dum- 
modo ante eorum lapſum in hæreſim hu- 
juſmodi, rite, & legitime promoti, vel ordi- 
nat: fuerint, etiam in altaris miniſterio 
miniſtrare; ac quæcunque & qualiacun- 
que, etiam curata, beneficia, ſecularia 
vel regularia, ut prius; dummodo ſuper 
eis alteri jus quæſitum non exiſtat, retinere; 
& non promoti, ad omnes, etiam ſacros, 
& preſbyteratus ordines ab eorum ordina- 
riis, fi digni & idonei reperti fuer int, pro- 
moveri; ac beneficia eccleſiaſtica, ſi eis 
alias canonice conferantur, recipere, & re- 
tinere valeant: diſpenſandi, & indulgendi; 
ac omnem inhabilitatis, & infamiæ macu- 
lam, ſive notam, ex præmiſſis quomodo- 
libet inſurgentem, penitus, & omnino abo- 
lendi; necnon priſtinos honores, dignitates 


cata, in priſtinumque ad eum, in quo ante 
præmiſſa quomodolibet erant, ſtatum, ita 
ut omnibus, & ſingulis gratiis, privilegiis, 
fa voribus, & indultis, quibus cæteri Chriſti 
fideles gaudent, & gaudere quomodoliber 
poſſunt, uti, & gaudere valeant in omnibus, 


6 Z & 


divina officia, etiam contra ritus & cere- 


ſamam, & patriam, ac bona etiam confiſ- 
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& per omnia, perinde ac ſi a fide Catholica 


in aliquo nunquam defeciſſent, reſtituendi, 


reponendi, & reintegrandi; ac eis, dum- 
modo corde contriti eorum errata & ex- 
ceſſus alicui, per eos eligendo, Catholico 
confeſſori ſacramentaliter confiteantur, ac 
pœnitentiam ſalutarem eis per ipſum con- 
feſſorem propterea injungendam omnino 
adimpleant; omnemque publicam con- 
feſſionem, abjurationem, renuntiationem, 
& pœnitentiam, jure debitam, arbitrio ſuo 
moderandi, vel in totum remittendi; nec- 
non communitates & univerſitates, & ſin- 
gulares perſonas quaſcunque à quibuſvis 
illicitis pactionibus, & conventionibus per 
eas cum dictis aberrantibus, ſeu in eorum 
favorem quomodolibet initis, & eis præſ- 
titis juramentis & homagiis; illorumque 


vim, obſervationem, etſi hactenus eorum 


occaſione incurrerunt perjurii reatum, e- 
tiam abſolvendi, & juramenta ipſa rela- 
xandi: ac quoſcunque regulares & religio- 
ſos etiam in hæreſim hujuſmodi, ut præ- 
fertur, lapſos extra eorum regularia loca, abſ- 
que dictæ ſedis licentia, vagantes, ab apoſtaſiæ 
reatu, & excommunicationis ſententia aliiſ- 
que cenſuris, & pœnis eccleſiaſticis per eos 
propterea, etiam juxta ſuorum ordinum 
inſtituta, incurſis, pariter abſolvendi: ac 
cum eis, ac alicui beneficio eccleſiaſtico 
curato, de illum obtinentis conſenſu, etiam 
in habitu clerici ſecularis habitum ſuum 
regularem ſub honeſta toga preſbyteri ſe- 
eularis deferre, deſervire, & extra eadem 
regularia loca remanere libere, & licite 


poſſint, diſpenſandi: necnon quibuſvis per- | 
mittitur arbitrio tuo applicandi & appro- 


ſonis, etiam eccleſiaſticis, ut quadrageſi- 
malibus, & aliis anni temporibus, & diebus, 
quibus eſus ovorum, & carnium eſt de jure 
probibitus, butyro, & caſeo, & aliis lac- 
ticiniis, ac dictis ovis, & carnibus, de u- 
triuſque, ſeu alcerius cuiuſquam, qui Ca- 
tholicus exiſtat, medici conſilio; aut fi lo- 
corum, aut perſonarum qualitate inſpecta, 


tione perſonarum earundem, ſeu alia cauſa 
legitimà, id tibi faciendum eſſe videbitur, 
tuo arbitrio, uti & veſci poſſint, indulgendi, 


& concedendi: necnon per te in præteritis 


duntaxat cafibus aliquos clericos ſeculares 
tantum preſbyteros, diaconos, & ſubdiaco- 
nos, qui matrimonium cum aliquibus vir- 
ginibus, vel corruptis ſecularibus etiam 
mulieribus, de facto hactenus contraxerunt, 
conſideratà aliqua ipſorum ſingulari quali- 
tate, & cognità eorum vera ad Chriſti 
fidem converſione, ac aliis circumſtantiis 


| 


4 


& modificationibus, tuo tantum arbitrio 
adhibendis, ex quibus aliis, preſertim cle- 


ricis in ſacris ordinibus hujuſmodi conſti- 


4 


; 
| 
| 
| 


tutis, quibus, prout apoſtoli docuerunt: 


exemplo, & ipſa ſervavit antiquitas, ac 


ſacra concilia, & canones ſtatuerunt, 20 
licet uxores habere, ſcandalum omnino non 
generetur; citra tamen altaris & alia ſa- 
cerdotum miniſteria, & titulos beneficio- 
rum eccleſiaſticorum, ac omni ipſorum 
ordinum exercitio ſublato, ab excom- 
municationis ſententia, & aliis reatibus 


propterea incurſis, injunctà inde eis, e- 


tiam arbitrio tuo, pœnitentia ſalutari, 
abſolvendi, ac cum eis etiam, dummodo alter 
eorum, ſuperſies, remaneat de cœtero ſine 


ſpe conjugii, quod inter ſe matrimonium 


legitimè contrahere, & in eo poſtquam 
contractum fuerit licitè remanere poſſint, 
prolem legitimam exinde decernendo, mi- 
ſericorditer diſpenſandi. Inſuper quæcun- 
que beneficia eccleſiaſtica, tam ſecularia, 
quam regularia, & quæ per rectores Catho- 
licos poſſidentur, de ipſorum tamen Ca- 
tholicorum rectorum conſenſu, ſeu abſque 
eorum præjudicio, cuicunque alii beneficio 
eccleſiaſtico ob ejus fructuum renuirem, 
aut hoſpitali jam erecto, aut erigendo, ſeu 
ſtudio univerſali, vel ſcholis literariis uni- 
endis annectendi, & incorporandi, aut 


fructus reditus, & proventus, ſeu bona 


eorundem beneficiorum dividendi, repa- 
randi, & diſmembrandi; ac eorum fic di- 
viſorum, reparatorum, & diſmembratorum 


partem aliis beneficiis, ſeu hoſpitalibus, 


vel ſtudiis, aut ſcholis, ſeu piis uſibus per- 


priandi: ac cum poſſeſſoribus bonorum eccle- 
frafticorum, reſtitutis in primis, ſi tibi ex- 
pedire videbitur, immobilibus per eos in- 
debitè detentis ſuper fructibus male per- 
ceptis, ac bonis mobilibus conſumptis, 
concordandi, & tranſigendi, ac eos deſuper 


liberandi, & quietandi; ac quicquid ex 


ex defectu piſcium, aut olei, vel indiſpoſi- | concordiis, & tranſactionibus hujuſmodi, 


rvenerit in ecclefiam, cujus erunt bona, 
vel in ſtudiorum, univerſitatum, & ſcho- 


larum literariarum prædictarum, ſeu alios 


pios uſus convertendi: omniaque & ſingula 
alia quæ in præmiſſis, & circa ea quomo- 
dolibet neceſſar ia, & opportuna eſſe cog- 
noveris, faciendi, dicendi, gerendi, & exer- 
cendi: necnon contradictores quoſlibet, & 
rebelles, ac tibi in præmiſſis non parentes, 
per ſententias, cenſuras, & pœnas eccle- 
ſiaſticas, & quæcunque alia juris & facti 
remedia, appellatione poſtpofiti, compe- 

ſcendi; 
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ſcendi; & legitimis, ſuper his habendis, | 


ſervatis proceſſibus, ſententias, cenſuras, & 
pœnas hujuſmodi, etiam iteratis vicibus 
aggravandi, & auxilium brachii ſecularis, 
ſi opus fuerit, invocandi: necnon Catho- 
licos locorum ordinarios, aut alias perſonas 
Deum timentes, fide inſignes, literarum 
ſcientia præditas, ac gravitate morum con- 
ſpicuas, & ætate venerandas, de quarum 
probitate, & circumſpectione, ac charita- 
tis zelo plena fiducia conſcipi poſſit, ad 
præmiſſa omnia conſimili, vel limitatà po- 
teſtate, (abſolutione, & diſpenſatione cle- 
ricorum circa connubia, ac unione benefi- 
ciorum, ſeu eorum fructuum & bonorum 
ſeparatione & diſpenſatione, ac concordia 
cum poſſeſſoribus beneficiorum eccleſiaſti- 
corum, & eorum liberatione duntaxat ex- 
ceptis) ſubſtituendi, & ſubdelegandi, ple- 
nam & liberam apoſtolicam authoritatem 
tenore preſentium, & ex certa ſcientia 
concedimus facultatem, & poteſtatem : 
decernentes, omnia, & ſingula per te ſeu 
à te pro tempore ſubſtitutos, & ſubdele- 
gatos, vigore præſentium, & illarum for- 
ma ſervata, alias rite, & rectè pro tem- 
pore facta, & geſta, valida & efficacia 
fore, ſuoſque effectus ſortiri, ac ab om- 
nibus inviolabiliter obſervari debere : nec 
ea, aut preſentes literas de ſubreptionis, 
aut obreptionis vitio, ſeu intentionis de- 
fectu notari, vel impugnari poſſe; ſicque 
in præmiſſis omnibus, & ſingulis per quoſ- 
cunque judices, & commiſſarios, qua- 
vis authoritate fungentes, etiam cauſarum 

alatii apoſtolici auditores, in quavis cauſa 
* inſtantia, ſublata eis, & eorum cuiliber, 
quavis aliter judicandi, & interpretandi 
authoritate, & facultate, judicari, ae defi- 
niri debere: ac ſi quid ſuper his à quo- 
cunque quavis authoritate, ſcienter, vel 
ignoranter contigerit attentari, irritum, & 
inane non obſtantibus quibuſcuncque apoſ- 
tolicis, ac in provincialibus, & generali- 
bus conſiliis editis, ſpecialibus, vel gene- 
ralibus conſtitutionibus, & ordinationibus 
etiam pluries emanatis, ac in corpore juris 
clauſis, & quibuſvis literis per nos & præ- 
deceſſores noſtros ac dictam ſedem, cum 
quibuſvis derogatoriarum derogatoriis, ali- 
iſque efficacioribus clauſulis, & decretis 
conceſſis, & emanatis, ac innovatis, nec- 
non quarumvis etiam cathedralium, & me- 
tropolitanarum, & collegiatarum eccleſia- 
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rum, necnon monaſteriorum, & aliorum 
regularium locorum quorumliber, & quo- 
rumcunque ordinum juramento, confir- 
matione apoſtolica, vel quavis firmitate 
alia roboratis ſtatutis, & conſtitutionibus. 
Quibus omnibus, etiamſi pro illorum ſuf- 


ficienti derogatione expreſſa, ſpecifica, & 


individua mentio habenda eſſet, illorum 
tenores, ac ſi de verbo ad verbum inſerti 
forent, pro ſufficienter expreſſis habentes, 
illis alias in ſuo robore permanſuris, hac 
vice duntaxat ſpecialiter, & expreſſe de- 
rogamus, contrariis quibuſcunque non ob- 
ſtantibus, aut ſi aliquibus, communiter, 
vel diviſim, ab eadem ſit ſede indultum, 
quòd interdici, ſuſpendi, vel excommuni- 
cari non poſſunt per literas apoſtolicas 
non facientes plenam, & expreſſam, ac 
de verbo ad verbum de indulto hujuſ- 
modi mentionem. Volumus autem, quòd 
hi, qui per te, aut ſubſtitutos, vel dele- 
gatos tuos vigore præſentium quovis mo- 
do abſoluti fuerint, fi eis per te aut ſub- 
ſtitutos, & ſubdelegatos prædictos ſpecialis 
pœnitentia injuncta non fuerit, pœniten- 


tiam per Catholicum confeſſorem, quem 


duxerint eligendum, pro præmiſſis eis in- 
jungendam adimplere omninò teneantur; 
alioquin abſolutiones, illis pro tempore 
conceſſæ, eis minimè ſuffragentur. Nulli 
ergo omnino hominum liceat hanc pagi- 
nam noſtram conceſſionis, decreti, dero- 
gationis, & voluntatis infringere, vel ei 
auſu temerario contraire. Si quis autem 
hoc attentare præſumpſerit, indignationem 
omnipotentis Dei, & beatorum Petri & 
Pauli apoſtolorum ejus, ſe noverit incur- 
ſurum. 

Datum Romæ apud Sanctum Marcum 
anno incarnationis Dominicæ 1553, nonis 
Auguſti pontificatus noſtri anno quarto. 


(þ) Bulla Facultatum Communium Cardi. 
nalis Poli. Nonis Auguſti 1553. Which 
being too long, I will only recite the 
following Clauſe. f 


Ac quibuſcunq; perſonis dictæ legation is, 
ac etiam familiaribus prædictis, ut bona im- 
mobilia eorundem monaſteriorum, dig- 
nitatum, prioratuum, adminiſtrationum, & 
officiorum, aliorumque beneficiorum ec- 
cleſiaſticorum, quæ obtinent, ſeu durante 
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legatione hujuſmodi obtinebunt, permatu- 
re, vendere, & ad tempus longum locare 
in feudam, emphiteufim, ſeu cenſum, & 
affictum concedere, & alias alienare va- 
leant, cum evidenti ecclefiarum, monaſ- 
teriorum, & beneficiorum eccleſiaſticorum, 
ad quæ pertinent, utilitate; proviſo quòd 
excreſcentia exinde provenientia in hujuſ- 
modi utilitatem convertenda, penes ali- 
quam ædem ſacram, aut fide & faculta- 
tibus idoneam perſonam, cum recognitio- 
nibus, clauſulis, & cautelis, in ſimilibus 
apponi ſolitis, fideliter reperiantur: nec- 
non regularibus perſonis utriuſque ſexus, 
etiam ordinum mendicantium, in quibus 
bene volos inveniant receptores, ut de eo- 
rum monaſteriis, domibus, & locis ad alia 
monaſteria, domos, & loca, etiam aliorum 
ordinum, etiam non mendicantium, dum- 
modo inibi arctior, aut fi conſenſus eo- 
rum ſuperiorum intervenerit, par vigeat 
obſervantia, ſe transferre, & nova loca 
recipere : ac perſonis quibuſlibet, eccle- 
ſias, monaſteria, & domos ordinum men- 
dicantium, & beneficia eccleſiaſtica quæ- 
cunque de novo fundare, & dotare, ac 
collapſa reparare volentibus, ut illa in 
locis ad hoc honeſtis & commodis fun- 
dare, dotare, & reparare; & in fundationi- 
bus hujuſmodi licita, & honeſta - onera, 


illa pro tempore obrinentibus, imponere 


valeant; reſervato eis, quoad eccleſias 
per eos jam ubilibet conſtructas, ſeu in- 
ceptas, & ulterius de novo conſtruendas, 
& reſtaurandas, ac etiam poſteris eorum 
jure patronatus, & preſentandi perſonam 
idoneam ad illa, dum vacabunt, licentiam 
concedendi. Ac locationes, & alienationes 
de bonis immobilibus eccleſiarum, mo- 
naſteriorum, prioratuum, adminiſtratio- 
num, vel officiorum, aliorumque benefici- 
orum eccleſiaſticorum factas, fi in eviden- 
tem utilitatem illorum ceſſerint, confir- 
mandi, & approbandi; ac ſingulos defec- 
tus, i qui intervenerint, ſupplendi, &c. 


Bulla Confirmatoria „n Car- 
dinalis Poli. Nonis Auguſti 155 3. 


Julius epiſcopus ſervus ſervorum Dei 
dilecto filio Reginaldo ſanctæ Mariæ in 
Coſmediis decano cardinali, Polo nuncu- 


pato, ad chariſſimam in Chriſto fil iam 


noſtram Mariam Angliæ reginam illuſ- 


— „ 9 eee 


trem, & univerſum Angliz regnum noſtro 
& apoſtolicæ ſedis legato de latere, ſalu- 
tem, & apoſtolicam benedictionem. Cum 
nos hodie, te ingenio, doctrina, probitate, 
& ſumma erga Deum pietate inſignem, 
aliiſque multiplicium virtutum donis, quæ 
in te divina propagavit clementia, orna- 
tum, pro nonnullis arduis, & gravibus 
cauſis non ſolum ſedem apoſtolicam, ſed 
orthodoxæ fidei cultum, & religionem, 
atque univerſam chriſtianitatem concernen- 
tibus, ad chariſſimam in Chriſto filiam 
noſtram Mariam Angliz reginam illuſ- 
ſtrem, & univerſum Angliz regnum, noſ- 
trum & apoſtolicæ ſedis legatum de la- 
tere, tanquam pacis angelum, de fratrum 
noſtrorum conſilio, ad Dei laudem dux- 
erimus deſtinandum; nos, ut commitium 
tibi officium legationis hujuſmodi, eo effi- 
cacius exequi poſſis, quo majori a nobis 
fueris facultate ſuffultus, de ſingulari tuæ 
circumſpectionis prudentia, doctrina, dili- 
gentia, & pietate plenam in Domino fidu- 
ciam obtinentes, te in univerſis locis, ad 
que declinare contigerit, noſtrum & apoſ- 
tolicæ ſedis verum, legitimum, & induhi- 
tatum 1 actorem, & nuncium 
generalem, ac ſpecialem, ita tamen quòd 
ſpecialitas generalitati non deroget, nec e 
contra, tenore præſentium facimus, conſti- 
tuimus, & deputamus ; dantes, & con- 


cedentes tibi plenam, & liberam poteſta- 


tem, authoritatem & facultatem, ac man- 
datum generale, ac ſpeciale, pro nobis & hac 
ſancta ſede, in qua ex permiſſione divina 
ſedemus, noſtro & ejuſdem ſedis nomine, 
omnia, & ſingula, quæ pro executione tibi 
per nos commiſſorum neceſſaria fuerint, 
teu quomodoliber opportuna, & quæ nos 
ipſi faceremus, fi præmiſſis perſonaliter in- 
tereſſemus, etiamſi talia ſint que ſub ge- 
nerali conceſſione de jure non veniant, ſeu 
ſpecialem notam, ſeu ſpeciale mandatum 
deſuper requirant, faciendi, gerendi, & 
exercendi: promittentes bona fide, & in 
verbo pontificis, nos ratum, gratum, at- 
que firmum habituros totum id, & quic- 
quid per te in præmiſſis, & circa ea, quo- 
modolibet actum, geſtum, aut factum 
fuerit. Non obſtantibus conſtitutionibus, 
& ordinatioibus apoſtolicis, cæteriſque con- 
trariis quibuſcunque. Datum Romæ apud 
St. Marcum ann. Incarnationis Dominicæ 
1553. nonis Auguſti. Pontificatus noſtri anno 
to. Paulus Sadoletus Carpent. 


Dd; * | {q) O.iginal Book of Diſpatches, MS. in Deavay College. 
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(r) Abfiraff of an Ad, whereby the 
Queen is empowered to ratify the Eſta- 
bliſhments of Cathedrals, &c. as they 
were ſettled the two late Reign. 


HE queen, during her life, ſhall 
| have authority, by writing to be 
ſealed with the great ſeal of England, 
to make and preſcribe to all thoſe churches 
cathedral and collegiate, that were erected 
and eſtabliſhed by king Henry VIII. and 
to the deans, prebendaries, and miniſters 
of the ſame, and to their ſucceſſors, ſuch 
ſtatutes and orders for the good govern- 
ance of every of them, and of the lands 
and poſſeſſions of every of the ſame 
churches, as ſhall ſeem good to her ; and 
to alter, change, augment, or diminiſh the 
ſame, as occaſion ſhall ſerve; and to or- 
dain and eſtabliſh ſtatutes, ordinances, 
and foundations for the government of 
ſuch grammar-ſchools, as were erected 
by king Henry VIII. or by king Ed- 
ward VI. and of the miniſters and ſcho- 
lars of the fame : and to alter and tranſ- 
poſe other ſtarutes and ordinances there 
heretofore made. 


=: Aftratt of an Aﬀ for reviving the 
ancient Laws againſt Hereticks and 
Lollards. Ry 


A reviver of the ſtatute of 5 Richard II. 
concerning arreſting of heretical preachers, 
and of the ſtarute of 2 Henry IV. 15. touch- 
ing repreſſing of herefies and puniſhment 


of hereticks, and of the ſtatute of 2 Hen- 


ry V. concerning the enormity of he- 


reſy and Lollardy, and the ſuppreſſion 


thereof. 


0% Anno primo & ſecundo Philippi & Maria 
Cap. VIII. 


An act repealing all articles and pro- 
viſions made againſt the ſee apoſtolick 


of Rome, ſince the twentieth year of king 
Henry VIII. and for the eſtabliſhment 
of all ſpiritual and eccleſiaſtical poſſeſ- 
ſions and hereditaments conveyed to the 
lairy. 


Whereas, ſince the twentieth year of 
king Henry VIII. of famous memory, fa- 
ther unto your majeſty, our moſt natural 
ſoveraign, and gracious lady, and queen, 
much falſe and erroneous doctrine hath 
been taught, preached, and written, partly 
by diverſe the natural born ſubjects of this 
realm, and partly being brought in 
hither from ſundry other foreign coun- 
tries, hath been ſowa and ſpread 
abroad within the ſame: by reaſon where- 
of, as well the ſpirituality as the tem- 
porality of your highneſs's realms and 
dominions have ſwerved from the obedi- 
ence of the ſee apoſtolick, and declined 
from the unity of Chriſt's church; and fo 
have continued, until ſuch time as your 
majeſty being firſt raiſed up by God, and 
ſer in the ſeat royal over us, and then by 
his divine and gracious providence knit 
in marriage with the moſt noble and 
virtuous prince, the king our ſoveraign 
lord your hufband, the pope's holineſs, 
and the ſee apoſtolick ſent hither unto 
your majeſties (as unto perſons undefiled, 
and by God's goodneſs preſerved from 
the common infection aforeſaid) and un- 


to the whole realm, the moſt reverend 


father in God, the lord cardinal Pool, 
Legate de Latere, to call us home again 
into the right way, from whence we have 
all this long while wandered and ſtrayed 
abroad : and we, after ſundry long and 
grievous plagues and calamities, ſeeing by 
the goodneſs of God our own errors, have 
acknowledged the fame unto the ſaid moſt 
reverend father; and by bim have been, 
and are, the rather at the contempla- 
tion of your majeſties, received and em- 
braced into the unity and boſom of 
Chrift's church; and upon our humble 
ſubmiſſion and promiſe made, for a de- 


(r) Rafal, 1. Statutes at Large, p. 717. 
(-) Statutes at Large, p. 721. | 


(7) Raftnl, 1. Statutes at Large, p. 723. 
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claration of our repentance, to repeal and 
abrogate ſuch acts and ſtatutes as had 
been made in parliament, ſince the ſaid 
twentieth year of the ſaid king Hen- 
ry VIII. againſt the ſupremacy of the 
ſee apoſtolick, as in our ſubmiſſion exhi- 
bired to the ſaid moſt reverend father in 
God by your majeſties, appeareth : the 
tenor whereof enſueth : 

We the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 
and the commons aſſembled in this pre- 
ſent parliament, repreſenting the whole 


body of the realm of England, and the 
dominions of the ſame, in the name of 


ourſelves particularly, and alſo of the 
ſaid body univerſally, in this our ſuppli- 
cation directed to your majeſties, with 
moſt humble ſuit, that ic may by your 
graces interceſſion, and mean be exhibited 
to the moſt reverend father in God the 
lord cardinal Pool, legate, ſent ſpecially 
hither from our moſt holy father the 
pope July the third, and the ſee apoſto- 
lick of Rome, do declare ourſelves very 
ſorry and repentant of the ſchiſm and 
diſobedience committed in this realm and 
dominions aforeſaid, againſt the ſaid ſee 
apoſtolick, either by making, agreeing, or 
executing any laws, ordinances, or com- 
mandments againſt the ſupremacy of the 
faid ſee, or otherwiſe doing or ſpeaking 
that might impugn the ſame : offering 
ourſelves, and promiſing by this our ſup- 
lication, that, for a token and knowledge 


of our ſaid repentance, we be, and ſhall 


be always ready under, and with the au- 


thorities of your majeſties, to the utmoſt 
of our powers, to do that ſhall lie in 


us, for the abrogation and repealing of 
of the ſaid laws and ordinances in this 
preſent parliament, as well for ourſelves, 
as for the whole body whom we repre- 
ſent. Whereupon, we moſt humbly de- 
fire your majeſties, as perſonages unde- 


filed in offence of his body towards the 


ſaid ſee, which nevertheleſs God by his 
providence hath made ſubje& to you, fo 


to ſer forth this our moſt humble ſuit, 


that we may obtain from the ſee apoſ- 
tolick, by the ſaid moſt reverend father, 
as well particularly as generally, abſolu- 


tion, releaſe, and diſcharge from all dan- 


ger of ſuch cenſure and ſentences, as by 


the laws of the church we be fallen 


into : and. that we may, as children re- 
pentant, be received into the boſom and 
unity of Chriſt's church, ſo as this noble 


realm, with all the members thereof, 


may in this unity and preſent obedience 
to the ſee apoſtolick, and popes for the 
time being, ſerve God and your majeſ- 
ties to the furtherance and advancement 


of his honour and glory. We are, at the 


interceſſion of your majeſties, by the au- 
thority of our holy father pope July the 
third, and of the ſee apoſtolick, aſſoyled, 
diſcharged, and delivered from excom- 
munications, interdictions, and other cen- 
ſures eccleſiaſtical, which have hanged 
over our heads for our ſaid defaults ſince 
the time of the ſaid ſchiſm mentioned 
in our ſupplication; which time the ſaid 
lord legate, and we do all declare, re- 
cognize, and mean by this act to be only 
ſince the twentieth year of the reign of 
your moſt noble father king Henry VIII. 
It may now like your majeſties, that for 
the accompliſhmenc of our promiſe, 
made in the ſaid ſupplication, that is, to 
repeal all laws and ſtatutes made con- 
trary to the ſaid ſupremacy and ſee apoſ- 
tolick, during the ſaid ſchiſm, which is 
to be underſtood, fince the twentieth year 
of the reign of the ſaid king Henry VIII. 
and ſo the lord legate doth accept and 
and recognize the ſame. | 
Whereas, in the parliament begun and 
holden at Weſtminſter in the ewency-firſt 
year of the reign of the late king of moſt. 
famous memory king Henry VIII. one act 
was then and there made againſt plura- 
lities of benefices, for taking of farms by 
ſpiritual men, and for non-reſidence, in 
which act, among many other things, it 
was ordained and enacted: That if any 
erſon or perſons, at any time after the 
firſt day of April, in the year of our Lord 
one thouſand five hundred and thirty, 
contrary to the ſame act, ſhould procure 
and obtain, at the court of Rome or elſe- 
where, any licenſe or licenſes, union, tole- 
lation, or diſpenſation, to receive and 
take any more benefices with cure, than 
was limited and appointed by the ſame 
act; or elſe at any time after the ſaid 
day, ſhould put in execution any ſuch 
licence, toleration, or diſpenſation before 
that time obtained, contrary to the ſajd 
act, that then every ſuch perſon or per- 
ſons, fo after the ſaid day ſuing for him- 
ſelf, or receiving and taking ſuch bene- 
fices by force of ſuch licence or licences, 
union, toleration, or diſpenſation, that is 
to ſay, the ſame perſon and perſons only, 
and no other, ſhould for every ſuch de- 
faulc incur the damage, pain, and penalty 


of 
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of twenty pounds ſterling, and ſhould alſo 
loſe the whole profits of every ſuch be- 
nefice or benefices as he receiveth or 
taketh by force of any ſuch licence or 
licences, union, toleration, or diſpenſation : 
and whereas alſo in the ſaid act it was 
ordained and enacted, that if any perſon 
or perſons did procure or obtain at the 
court of Rome, or elſewhere, any manner 
of licence or diſpenſation to be non-refi- 
dent at their dignities, prebend, or bene- 
fices, contrary to the ſaid act, that then 
every ſuch perſon or perſons, putting in 
execution any ſuch diſpenſation or licence 
for himſelf from the faid firſt day of 
April, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
ſand five hundred and thirty, ſhould run 
and incur the penalty, damage, and pain 
of twenty pounds ſterling for every time 
ſo doing, to be forfeited and recovered 
as by the ſaid act is declared; and yer 
ſuch licence or diſpenſation ſo procured, 
or to be put in execution, to be void 
and of none effect, as by the ſame act 
more plainly it doth and may appear. 
Be it enacted by the authority of this 
preſent parliament, that as much only of 
the ſaid act, as concerneth the articles 
and clauſes aforeſaid, and all and every 
the words and ſentences contained in the 
ſaid act, concerning the ſaid articles and 
clauſes, and every of them, ſhall from 
henceforth be repealed, annulled, revoked, 
annihilated, and utterly made void for 
ever: any thing in the ſaid act to the 
contrary in any wiſe notwithſtanding. 
And whereas alſo at the ſeſſion of 
the ſame parliament, holden upon pro- 
rogation in the twenty-third year of the 
reign of the ſaid late king Henry VIII. one 
act was made, intituled: The Act that no Per- 
ſon ſhall be cited out of the Dioceſe where 
he or ſbe dwelleth, except in certain Caſes. 


And whereas alſo at the ſaid parliament | y 


in the ſeſſion holden at Weſtminſter upon 
prorogation, in the twenty-fourth year 
of the reign of the ſaid king Henry VIII. 
one act was made; that appeals in ſuch 
caſes, as hath been uſed to be purſued 
to the ſee of Rome, ſhould not from 
henceforth be had or uſed, but within 
this realm. 

And whereas alſo, at the ſaid parliament, 
holdenat Weſtminſter in the twenty- firſt year 
of the reign of the ſaid late king Henry VIII. 
and there continued by diverſe proroga- 
tions until the fourteenth day of April 


in the twenty - ſeventh year of his reign, | 


one act was made concerning reſtraints of 


payments of annates and firſt- fruits of 


archbiſhopricks and biſhopricks to the ſee : 


of Rome, 

And whereas, at a ſeſſion of the ſaid 
parliament, holden in the twenty- fifth 
year of the reign of the faid late king; 
there was alſo one act made, intituled : 
The Submiſſion of the Clergy to the King's 
Majeſty. | 

And one other act, intituled : An Af 
reſtraining the ſaid Payment of Annates 
or Firſt-fruits to the Biſhop of Rome; 
and of the electing and conſecrating of 
the Archbiſhops and Biſhops within this 
realm, 

And one other a& was then and there 
made, intituled: An Act concerning the. 
Exoneration of the King's ſubjects from 
Exactions and Impoſitions, before that Time 
paid to the See of Rome, and for having 
Licences and Diſpenſations within this 
Realm, without ſuing further for the ſame, 

Be it enacted by the authority of this 


| preſent parliament, that the ſeveral acts 


made for the reſtraint of payments of 
the ſaid annates and ficſt-fruis; and all 
other the ſaid acts, made in the ſaid 
ewenty-fourth and twenty-fifth years of 


the reign of the ſaid late king, and 


every of them, and all and every branch, 
article, matter, and ſentence in them, and 


in every of them contained, ſhall, by the 


authority of this preſent parliament, from 
henceforth be utterly void, made fruſ- 
trate, and repealed, to all intents, con- 
ſtructions, and purpoſes. 

And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority of this preſent parliament, that 
all and every theſe acts following, that 
is to ſay: One act made at the ſeſſion 
of the ſaid parliament, holden upon pro- 
rogation at Weſtminſter, in the twenty- ſixth 
ear of the reign of the ſaid late king Hen- 
ry VIII. intituled: An Act concerning the 
King's Highneſs to be ſuprenie Head of the 
Church of England, and to have Authority to 
reform and redreſs all errors, Heręſies, and 
Abuſes in the ſame. 


And one other act made in the ſame 


ſeſſion of the ſame parliament, intituled: 
An Act for Nomination and Conſecration 
of Suffragans within this Realm. - 
And one other act made the twenty- 
ſeventh year of the reign of the ſaid late 
king Henry VIII. intituled: An Act where- 
by the King ſhould have Power ts nomi- 


nate thirty-two Perſons of his Clergy, and 
Laity, 
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Layity, for the making of Eccleſiaſtical 


Laws. 


And alſo one other act, made at the 


parliament holden at Weſtminſter, in the 
twenty-eighth year of the reign of the 
ſaid late king Henry VIII. intituled : An 
Ad extinguiſhing the Authority of the 
Biſhop of Rome. 

And alſo: one other act made in the 
fame parliament, intituled : An Ad for 
the Releaſe of ſuch, as then had obtained 
pretended Licences and Diſpenſations from 
the See of Rome. 0D 

And alſo all thar part of the act 
made in the twenty-eighth year of the 
faid king, intituled : An Act for the Eſta- 
 bliſhment of the Succeſſion in the Imperial 
Crown of the Realm, that concerneth a 
prohibition ro marry within the degrees 
expreſſed in the faid act. 

And alſo one other act made at the 
parliament holden at Weſtminſter, in the 
thirty-firſt year of the reign of the ſaid 
late king Henry VIII. intituled: An Aci 
authorifing the King's Highneſs to make 
Biſhops by his Letters Patents. 

And one other act made in the ſeſſion 
of the ſame parliament, begun in the ſaid 


thirty- firſt year; holden upon prorogation 


the thirty-ſecond year of the 'reign of the 
ſaid king Henry VIII. intituled: An A# 
concerning Pre-contratts of Marriages, and 
touching the Degrees of Conſanguinity. 
And one other act made in the par- 
liament holden at Weſtminſter in the thirty- 
fifth year of the reign of the ſaid late king 
Henry VIII. intituled: An Af for the Ra- 


tification of the King's Majeſty's Style, ſhall 


| henceforth be repealed, made fruſtrate, 
void, and of none effect. 

And whereas alſo, at the faid parlia- 
ment holden at Weſtminſter, in the thirty- 
fifth year of the reign of the ſaid late 
king Henry VIII. one other act was made, 
intituled: An Act concerning the Eſtabliſb- 
ment of the Succeſſion of the ſaid King in 


the Imperial Crown of this Realm: in 


which act, there is a form of a corpo- 
ral oath deviſed and ſet forth, that every 
ſubject of this realm ſhould be bound to 
take, againſt the power, authoricy, and 
juriſdiction of the ſee of Rome. Be it en- 
acted by the authority of this preſent 
parliament, that ſo much of the ſaid act 


as toucheth the ſaid oarh againſt the ſu- 


premacy, and all oaths thereupon had, 

made, and given, ſhall be from hence- 

forth uiterly void, repealed, and of none 
cr. 


— 


And whereas alſo, one other act was 
made ih the thirty-ſeventh year of the 
reign of the ſaid late king Henry VIII. 
intituled : An A# that Doctors of the Civil 
Law, being married, might exerciſe Eccle- 
ftaftical Furiſdiction. Be it enacted by 
the authority of the preſent parliament, 
that the faid act laſt before mentioned, 
and all and every branch, article, ſen- 
tence, and matter contained in the ſame, 
ſhall from henceforth be repealed, and 
utterly made void and of none effect. 

And whereas one other act was made 
at the parliament at Weſtminſter, in the 
firſt year of the reign of king Edward VI. 
intituled: An Act for the .Repeal. of cer- 
tain Statutes concerning Treaſons, Felonies, 
Sc. In which act, among other things, 


there are contained certain proviſions, 


pains, penalties, and forfeitures, for and 
againſt ſuch as ſhould by open preach- 
ing, expreſs words, ſayings, writing, print- 
ing, overt-deed, or act, affirm or ſet 
forth that the king of this realm, for 
the time being, is not, or ought not to 
be ſupreme head on earth of the churches 
of England and Ireland, ne of any of 
them ; or that the biſhop of Rome, or 
any other perſon or perſons, other than 
the king of England for the time being, 
is or ought to be ſupreme head of the 
fame churches, or of any of them, as in 
the ſame act laſt before rehearſed at large 
is contained, and may appear: Be it en- 
acted by the authority of this preſent 
parliament, that theſe clauſes before re- 
hearſed, and other of the ſaid act con- 
cerning the ſupremacy, and all and every 
branch, article, words, and ſentence of 


| the ſame, ſounding or tending to the de- 


rogation of the ſupremacy of the pope's 
holineſs, or the ſee of Rome, and all 
pains, penalties, and forfeitures made 
againſt rhem, that ſhould by any means 
ſer forth and extol the ſaid ſupremacy, 
ſhall be from henceforth utterly void 
and of none effect. | 

And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforeſaid, that all clauſes, ſen- 
tences, and articles of every other ſtature 
or act of parliament made fithence the 
ſaid twentieth year of the reign of king 
Henry VIII. againſt the ſupreme autho- 
rity of the pope's holineſs, or ſee apoſ- 
tolick of Rome, or containing any other 
matter of the ſame effect only, that is 
repealed in any of the ſtatutes aforeſaid, 
ſhall be alſo by the authority hereof, from 

| henceforth 
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henceforth be utterly void and of none 
effect. | Es 

And whereas, we, your moſt humble 
ſubjects, the lords ſpiritual and remporal, 
and commons in this preſent parliament 
aſſembled, have exhibited to your majeſ- 
ties one other ſupplication, in form fol- 
lowing: 1 | 
| We, the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 

and the commons in this preſent parli- 
ament aſſembled, repreſenting the whole 
body of this realm, reduced and received, 
by your majeſtie's interceſſion, to the uni- 
ty of Chriſt's church, and the obedience 
of the ſee apoſtolick of Rome, and the 
pope's holineſs governing the ſame, make 
moſt humble ſuit unto your majeſties, to 

be likewiſe means and interceſſors, that 
all occafions of contention, hatred, grudge, 
ſuſpicion, and trouble, both outwardly 
and inwardly in mens conſciences, which 
might ariſe amongſt us by reaſon of 
diſobedience, may by authority of the pope's 
holineſs, and by miniſtration of the ſame 
unto us by the moſt reverend father in 
God the lord cardinal Pool, by diſpen- 
ſation, toleration, or permiſſion, reſpec- 
tively as the caſe ſhall require, be aboliſhed 
and taken away; and by authority fuf- 
ficient, theſe articles following, and gene- 
rally all others, when any occaſion ſhall 
require, may be provided for and con- 
firmed. |. SE 

Firſt, That all biſhopricks, cathedral 

churches, hoſpitals, colleges, ſchools, and 
other ſuch foundations, now continuing, 
made by authority of parliament, or other- 
wiſe eſtabliſhed, according to the order 
of the laws of this realm, ſithence the 
ſchiſm, may be confirmed, and continued 
for ever. 1 988 1 5 3 
Item, That marriages made intra gra- 
dus probibitos conſanguinitatis, affinitatis, 
cognationis ſpiritualis, or which might 
be made void propter impedimentum pub- 
lice honeflatis, or for any other cauſe 
prohibited by the canons only, may be 
confirmed, and children born of - theſe 
marriages declared legitimate; ſo that 
thoſe marriages were made according to 
the laws of the realm for the time be- 
ing, and be not directly againſt the laws 
of God, nor in ſuch caſe as the ſee apoſ- 
tolick hath not uſed to diſpenſe withal. 

That inſtitutions of benefices, and other 

romotions ecclefiaſtical, and diſpenſations 
made according to the form of the = 


of parliament, may be likewiſe con- 
firmed. | 


Thar all judicial proceſs, made before 
any ordinaries of this realm, or before any 
delegates upon any appeals, according to 
the orders of the laws of this realm, may 
be likewiſe ratified and confirmed. 

And finally, whereas certain acts and 
ſtatutes have been made in the time of 
the late ſchiſm, concerning the lands and 
hereditaments of archbiſhopricks and bi- 
ſhopricks, the ſuppreſſion and diſſolution 
of monaſteries, abbeys, priories, chantries, 
colleges,” and all other the goods and 
chattels of religious houſes ; ſince which 
time the right and dominion of certain 
lands and hereditaments, goods and chat- 
tels, belonging to the ſame, be diſperſed 
abroad, and come to the hands and poſ- 
ſeſſions of diverſe and ſundry perſons, who 
by gift, purchaſe, exchange, and other 
means, according to the order of the laws 


and ſtatutes of this realm for the time 


being, have the ſame: for the avoiding 
of all ſcruples, that might grow by any 
the occaſions aforeſaid, or by any other 
ways 'or means whatſoever, may it pleaſe 
your majeſties, to be interceflors and 
mediators to the ſaid moſt reverend fa- 
ther cardinal Pool, that all ſuch cauſes 
and quarrels, as by pretence of the ſaid 
ſchiſm, or by any other occaſion, or mean 
whatſoever might be moved by the pope's 
holineſs, or ſee apoſtolick, or by any 


other juriſdiction eccleſiaſtical, may be 
.utterly removed and taken away, ſo that 


all perſons having ſufficient conveyance 
of the ſaid lands and hereditaments, goods 
and chattels, as is aforeſaid, by the com- 
mon laws, acts, and ſtatutes of this 
realm, may without ſcruple of conſcience 
enjoy them without impeachment or trou- 
ble by pretence of any general council, 
canons, or eccleſiaſtical laws; and ſtand 
clear from all dangers of the cenſures 
of the church. „„ 
And conformably hereunto, the biſhops 
and clergy of the province of Canter- 
bury have preſented to your majeſties a 
ſupplication, in this tenour that followeth : 


Nos epiſcopi & clerus Cantuarienſis 
provinciæ in hac ſynodo, more noſtro ſo- 
lito, dum regni parliamentum celebratur, 
congregati, cum omni debit} humilitate 
& reverentia exponimus majeſtatibus veſ- 
tris, quòd licet eccleſiarum, quibus in 

7B epiſcopos, 
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epiſcopos, decanos, archidiacanos, rectores, | 


vicarios præfecti ſomus; & animarum, 
que cure noſtræ ſubjectæ ſunt, & ea- 
rumdem bonorum, juriſdictionum, & ju- 
rium, ex ſacrorum canonum diſpoſitione 


propterea ipſarum bona, juriſdictiones & 
jura in pernicioſo hujus W præterito 
ſchiſmate deperdita, & amiſſa, omni ſtu- 
dio, & totis noſtris viribus recuperare, 
& ad priſtinum ec cclefiarum jus revocare, /u- 
ris remediis niti deberemus : nihilominus ta- 
men, habito prius per nos ſuper hac re 
maturo conſilio, & deliberatione, ingenue 
fatemur, nos optime cognoſcere quod hzc 
bonorum ecclefiatticorum dithcilis, & qua- 
ſi impoſſibilis eſſet recuperatio, propter 
multiplices ac pene inextricabiles ſuper 
his habitos contractus, & diſpoſitiones; 


& quod, ſi ea tentaretur, quies & tran- 


quillitas regni facile perturbaretur, & 
unitas eccleſiæ Catholicæ, que jam pi- 
etate, & authoritate majeſtatum veſtra- 
rum hoc in regno iũtroducta eſt, cum 
maxima difficultate ſuum debitum pro- 
greſſum & finem ſortiri poſſet: ideo nos 
bonum, & quietem publicam privatis 
commoditatibus, & ſalutem tot animarum 
pretioſo Chriſti ſanguine redemptarum 
terrenis bonis anteponentes, & non quæ 
noſtra, fed quæ Jeſu Chriſti func quæ- 
rentes, majeſtates veſtras enixè rogamus, 
eaſque humiliter ſupplicamus, ut reveren- 
diſſimo in Chriſto patri, domino Reginaldo 
cardinali Polo, ad ipſas & univerſum hoc 
Angliz regnum ſanctiſſimi Domini noſtri, 
domini Julii papæ III. & apoſtolicæ ſedis 
de latere legato, hæc nomine noſtro in- 
ſinuare, & apud eum intercedere dignen- 
tur, ut in his honis eccleſiaſticis, i in parte, 


vel in toto, arbitrio ſuo, juxta facultates 


fbi ab eodem ſanttiſſimo domino noſtro papa 
conceſſas, eorundem bonorum detentoribus 
elargiendis, & relaxandis}; publicum bo- 
num, privato; pacem & tranquillitatem, 
diſſidiis & perturbationibus; atque ani- 
marum ſalutem bonis terrenis preferre, 
& anteponere velit. Nos enim in omni- 
bus, quæ ab ipſo legato ſtatuta, & ordi- 
nata. Circa hæc bons. fuerint, ex nunc, 
prout ex tunc, & è contra, conſenſum 


noſttum præſtantes roga mus; imo etiam, 


tum teddere non velit, majeſtates veſtræ 
noſtro nomine eum hortari & rogare = 


n ut pro tua. pietate efficere, dig, | 


— * 


— 


* of the ſee apeſpalich ſufficiently. i 


; 


tram, & libertatem ecclefiaſticam 
nent, ſine quibus debitum noſtri paſto- 


nentur, ut ea, quæ ad juriſdictionem noſ- 
perti- 


ralis officii, & curæ animarum nobis com- 


pry exercere non . W 3 Hobs ſu- 
defenſores & curatores conſtituti ſumus, & 


„ 0 „ Jo 


omnes _ quæ hanc naſtram jutildie- 
tionem, noſtram & libertatem eccleſia- 

ticam tollunt, ſeu quovis modo impedi- 
unt, abrogentur ad honorem Dei, & ma- 
jeſtatum veſtrarum, & univerſi hujus 
8 ſpirituale, & temporale commodum, 

& ſalutem; certam ſpem etiam haben- 


tes, majeſtates veſtras, pro ſua ſingulari 


in ipſum Deum pietate, proque multis 
& inſignibus ab ipſius Dei bonitate ac- 
ceptis beneficiis, neceſſitatibus & incom- 
modis hujus ſui regni eccleſiarum, max- 
imè curam animarum habentium, nun- 


quam defuturas eſſe; ſed prout opus fuerit, 


conſulturas, Ms proviluras. | 


Foraſmuch as * ſaid E NE 
father, the lord legate, at the interceſſion 
of your majeſties, hath by th 35 the euthority 

1765 in 
the matters ſpecified in the ſaid ſeveral 
ſupplications, as in his ſaid letters of diſ- 
penſation is contained more at REP ; the 
tenor whereof enſueth : Ry 


Reginaldus miſeratione divina Sanctæ 
Maric in Coſmediis Sanctæ Romanæ ec- 
cleſiæ diaconus cardinalis, Polus nuncu- 
patus, ad ſereniſſimos Philippum & Ma- 
riam Angliæ reges, fidei defenſores, & 
univerſum Angliz regnum, ſanctiſſimi 
domini noſtri papæ & Tan apoſtolicæ de 
latere legatus, eiſdem ſereniſſimis Phi- 
lippo & Mariz regibus ſalutem in Do- 
mino ſempiternam. Cùm ſupremum conſi- 
lium iſtius regni, parliamentum nuncu- 
patum, majeſtatibus veſtris per ſuos ſup- 
plices libellos expoſuiſſet, quod, pernicio- 
ſiſſimo ſchiſmate, in hoc regno alias vi- 
gente, quod nugc Dei miſericordia, & 
majeſtajum. veſtrarum pietate, extinctum 
elt, auchoritate ipſius parliamenti, nonulli 
epiſcopatus diviſi, & ex his aliquæ infe- 


riores eccleſiæ in, cathedrales erectæ, & 


ut in ptæmiſſis ſe. len, aut de ſahglæ, atque hoſpitalia fundata, necnon 


plurimæ diſpenſationes, & beneficiorum 
proviſignes factæ fuerunt; ac multæ per- 


nabuntur. Inſuper majeſtatibus veſtris ſyps. ſons. quibus perſuaſum fuerat, juris ca- 


nonici diſpoſitiones hoe 1 in regno amplius 
locum 


—— r 


—— r 
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locum non habere, inter ſe in gradibus con- 


ſanguinitatis & affinitatis de jure prohi- 


tis, & aliis impedimentis canonicis ſibi 
obſtantibus, matrimonia per verba de præ- 
ſenti contraxerunt; & multi actus judi- 
Clari!, & -proceflus tam in primis quam 
in ulterior ibus inſtantiis, ſuper rebus ſpi- 
ritualibus, & eccleſiaſticis, coram judici- 
bus tam ordinariis quam delegatis, qui 
authoritate laicali procedebant, habiti, & 
ſervati, ac ſuper eis etiam ſententiæ latæ, 
& promulgatæ fuerunt; & bona eceleſi- 
aſtica per diverſas ejuſdem regni perſonas 
occupata, & apprehenſa fuerunt: que 
quidem licet ex ſacrorum canonum infti- 
tutis irrita declarari poſſent, tamen fi ad 
allum ſtatum, quam in quo nune ſunt, 
- revocarentur, publica pax, & quies uni- 
verſi regni turbaretur, & maxima confuſio 
oriretur; præſertim fi dictorum bonorum 
poſſeſſores moleſtarentur; & propterea ma- 


jeſtatibus veſtris humiliter ſupplicaverint, 


ut apud nos intercedere dignentur, ut 


præmiſſarum rerum firmitari & fßabilitati, 
& ſimul hujus regni quieti, & tranquillitati 
de benignitate apoſtolica providere velimus: 
cumque epiſtopi quoque deinde, ac reli 
quus provincia Cantuarienſis clerus totum 
fere corpus ecclefiaſticorum regni repræ- 
ſentans, ad grees bac. bonorum ecclęfiaſtico- 
rum cauſa maxime pertinet, expoſuerint, 


guòd hæc bona ad jus eccleſiarum revo- 
cari non poſſunt, quin pax univerſalis, & 
quies hujus regni turbetur, & cauſa fidei, 
atque unitatis eccleſiæ, jam tot hominum 
conſenſu hoc in regno introductæ, in 
maximum periculum adducatur; & prop- 
terea ipfi quoque ſupplicaverint, ut apud 
nos intercedere velint, ut in his bonis ec- 
cleſiaſticis poſſeſſoribus relaxandis, reſtricti 
& difficiles eſſe nollemus; majeſtates au- 
tem veſtræ, ad quas maxime ſpectat pro- 
videre, ut regnum, ipſarum poteſtati re- 
gimini & curæ commiſſum, in pace, & 
tranquillitate conſervetur, his ſupplica- 
tionibus, & poſtulatis cognitis, & mature 
conſideratis, judicaverint, ea omnia, & 
maxime illa quæ in bonorum eccleſiaſti- 
corum cauſa petuntur pro cauſa fidei, & 
pro pace publica per nos debere ſine ulla 
dilatione concedi; &, quemadmodum ro- 
gatæ fuerunt, apud nos intercedere dig- 
nate fuerint, prout in ſupplieationibus 
per idem ſupremum concilium, & epiſ- 
copos, & clerum præfatum majeſtatibus 
veſtris porrectis, atque in libello interceſ- 


ſionis, per eaſdem majeſtates veſtras nobis 


ſimul cum aliis ſupplicationibus exhibito, 
| aritis apparet : idcirco nos, qui ad majeſ- 
tates veſtras, & hoc nobiliſſimum veſtrum 
regnum a ſanctiſſimo domino noſtro Julio 
papa III. ipſius & fedis apoſtolicæ de latere 
legati miſſi ſumus, ut regnum iſtud, quod 
jam diu ab eccleſiæ Catholicæ unitate ſepa- 
ratum fuerat, Deo, & eccleſiæ Chriſti, 
ejuſque in terris vicario reconciliaremus; 
& ut ea omnia, quæ ad pacem, & tran- 
quillitatem hujus regni pertinerent, omni 
ſtudio procuraremus: poſtquam Dei be- 
nignitate, & majeſta al et mer | pietate, 
per authoritatem ejuſdem ſanctiſſimi do- 
mini noſtri papæ, cujus vices hic ſuſtine- 
mus, reconciliatio jam facta eſt; ut paci, 
& tranquillitati regni præfati conſulamus, 
atque ut unitas ecclefiæ, ex qua ſalus 
animarum pretioſo Chriſti ſanguine re- 
demptarum dependet, hoc in regno jam 
introducta, corroboretur, & ſalva pemaneat; 
cum utriuſque ret ſtabilitatem in eo max- 
ime conlifteres fi horum ecclefiaſticorum 
bonorum poſſeſſoribus moleſtia nulla in- 


feratur, quo minus ea teneant, tot & tam 
gravia teſtimonia nobis fidem facianr, & 


majeſtatum veſtrarum interteſſio, quæ == 
unitate'ecclefiz, & ſedis apoſtolicæ autho- 
ritate hoe in regnd inſtauranda, tam ſtu- 
dioſe, & tam piè elabotarunt, eam, quam 
par eſt, authoritatem apud nos habeat; 
& ut utiiverſum hoc regnum ſedis apoſ- 
tolicæ paternam verè indulgentiam, & 
charitatem erga fe agnoſcat, & re ipſa 
experiatur; quoſcunque, ad quos infra 
ſcripra pertinent, à quibufyis excommu- 
nicationibus ſuſpenſionibus, & interdictis, 
aliiſque ecclefiaſticis ſententiis, cenſuris, 
& penis, à jure, vel ab homine quavis 
occaſione, vel cauſa latis, fi quibus quo- 
modolibet imodati exiſtant, ad effectum 
preſenttum duntaxat conſequendum, ha- 
rum ſerie abſolventes, & abſolutos fore 
eenſentes, authoritate apoſtolici per lite- 
ras ſanctiſfimi dominiĩ noſtri dom. Julii 
papæ III. nobis conceſſſ, & qua fungi- 
mur in hac parte, tenore præſentium dic. 
penfamus; yo omnes, & ſingult cathe- 
dralium ectle | | 
& ſcholarum fundationes, tempore priz- 
teriti ſchiſmatis, licet de facto nulliter 
attentatæ, in eo flatu, in quo nunc ſunt, 
petud firmæ, & ſtabiles permaneant; 
illifque apoſtolics fir mitatis robur adjici- 


ſed ed; quam nunc eis tribuimus, factæ ab 


efrarum erectivnes, hoſpitalium 


mus: ita, ut non ea authoritate, qua priùs, 


omnibus cenſeantur. Et cum omnibus & 
ſingulis 
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ſingulis perſonis regni prædicti, que in 
aliquo conſanguinitatis, vel affinitatis 
gradu, etiam multiplici, vel cognationis 
ſpiritualis ſeu publicæ honeſtatis impedi- 
mento de jure poſitivo introductis, & in 
quibus ſanctiſſimus dominus noſter papa 
diſpenſare conſuevit, matrimonia ſcienter vel 
ignoranter de facto contraxerunt, ut, aliquo 
impedimentorum præmiſſorum non ob- 
ſtante, in eorum matrimoniis, {ic contrac- 
tis, libere & licitè remanere, ſeu illa de 
novo contrahere poſſint, miſericorditer in 
Domino diſpenſamus; prolem ſuſceptam & 
ſuſcipiendam, legitimam decernentes. Ita 
tamen, ut qui ſcienter & malitioſè con- 
traxerint, à ſententia excommunicationis, 
& ab inceſtũs ſeu ſacrilegii reatu, abſolu- 


tionem à ſuo ordinario, vel curato, quibus 


id faciendi facultatem concedimus, obti- 
neant. Ac omnes eccleſiaſticas, ſeculares, 
ſeu quorumvis ordinum regulares per ſo- 
nas, que aliquas impetrarunt diſpenſatio- 
nes, conceſſiones, gratias & indulta, tam 
ordines, quam beneficfa eccleſiaſtica, ſeu 
alias. ſpirituales materias, prztenſi autho- 


ritate ſupremitatis eccleſiæ Anglicane, 


licet nullicer de facto obtinuerint, &, ad 
cor reverſæ, eccleſiæ unitatĩ reſtitutæ fue- 


rint, in ſuis ordinibus & beneficiis per 


nos ipſos, ſeu a nobis ad id deputatos, 


miſericorditer recipientes, prout jam multæ 
receptæ fuerunt, ſecum ſuper his oppor- 
tunè in Domino diſpenſamus. Ac om- 
nes proceſſus in quibuſvis inſtantiis coram 
quibuſvis judicibus, tam otdinariis, quam 
delegatis, etiam laicis, ſuper materiis ſpi- 


ritualibus. habitos, & formatos, & ſen- 


tentias ſuper eis latas, licet nulliter & 
de facto, obtinuerint, quoad nullita- 
rem. ex defectu juriſdictionis præfatæ tan- 
tum inſurgentem, ſanamus, il loſque & illas 
authoritate apoſtolica confirmamus. Ac 
quibuſyis hujus regni perſonis, ad quarum 
manus bona eccleſiaſtica ex quocunque 
contractu, ſeu titulo oneroſo, vel lucrativo, 


EY 


jam .deyenerint, illaque tenuerint, ſeu 


etiam tencant, anne, & quoſeungue ſrudtus 
ex. ejuſdem bonis, licet indebitè perceptos, 
in torum remittimus, & relaxamus: vo- 
lentes, ac decernentes, quod dictorum bo- 
norum eccleſiaſticorum, fam mcbilium quam 
immobilium, poſſeſſores. præfati non poſſint 
in præſenti, nec in poſterum, ſed per con- 
ciliorum generalium, vel provincialium diſ- 
poſitiones, ſeu per decretales Romanorum 
pontificum epiſtolas, ſeu per aliam quam- 
cunque cenſuram eccleſiaſticam in dic- 


144 
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tis bonis ſeu eorundem poſſeſſione, mole/ta- 
ri, inquietari, vel perturbari : nec eis 
aliquæ cenſuræ, vel pœnæ eccleſiaſticæ 


propter hujuſmodi detentionem, ſeu non 


reſtitutionem, irrogari, vel infligi: & fic 
per quoſcunque judices, & auditores, ſub- 
lata eis, qua ſuis, aliter judicandi & in- 
terpretandi facultate & authoricate judica- 
ri, & definiri debere: & quicquid ſecus 
attentari contigerir, irritum & inane 
fore decernimus, non obſtantibus præ- 
miſſis defectibus, & quibuſvis apoſtolicis 
ac in provincialibus & ſynodalibus con- 
cilus editis, ſpecialibus, vel generalibus con- 
ſtitutionibus & ordinationibus cæteriſque 
contrariis quibuſcunque. Admonemus ta- 
men, cum diviſio epiſcopatuum, & erec- 
tio cathedralium eccleſiarum ſint de ma- 
joribus cauſis, quæ ſummo pontifici ſunt 
reſervatæ, recurrendum efſe ad ſuam ſancti- 
tatem, & ab ea ſuppliciter poſtulandum, 
ut hæc confirmare, ſeu de novo facere dig- 
netur. Et licet omnes res mobiles eccleſi- 
arum indiſtinctè eis, qui eas tenent, re- 
laxaverimus; eos tamen admonitos eſſe 
volumus, ut, ante oculos habentes divini 
judicii ſeveritatem contra Balthaſarem re- 
gem Babylonis, qui vaſa ſacra, non a ſe, 
ſed à parente de templo ablata, in pro- 
fanos uſus convertit, ea propriis eccleſiis, 
fi extant, vel aliis, reſtituant. Hortantes 
etiam, & per viſcera miſericordis Jeſu 
Chriſti obteſtantes eos omnes, quos hæc res 
tangit, ut, ſalutis ſuæ non omnino im- 
memores, hoc ſaltem efficiant, ut ex bo- 
nis eccleſiaſticis, maxime iis, que, ra- 
tione perſonatuum, & vicariatuum, po- 
puli miniſtrorum ſuſtentationi fuerint ſpe- 
cialiter deſtinata, ſeu aliis cathedralibus, 
& aliis, quæ nunc extant, inferioribus 
eccleſiis, curam animarum exercentibus, 
ita provideatur, ut earum paſtores, per- 
ſonæ, & vicarii, commode, & honeſte juxta 
eorum qualitatem, & ſtatum ſuſtentari 
poſſint, & curam animarum laudabiliter 
exercere, & onera incumbentia congrue 
ſupportare. Datum Lambeth. prope Lond. 
Winton. Dioceſ. anno nativ. Dom. 1554. 
nono calend. Januar. pontificatus ſanctiſſi- 
mi in Chriſto Patris, & Dom. noſt. dom. 
Julii div. prov. pap. III. anno 4to. 


10 | Reg inaldus Cardinalus Polus Legatus. 
We the ſaid lords ſpiritual and tem- 


poral, and the commons in this preſent 
| parliament 
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parliament aſſembled, rendring moſt hum- 
ble thanks to your majeſties, by whoſe 
interceſſion and means we have obtained 
the ſaid diſpenſations of the pope's ho- 
lineſs, by the ſaid moſt reverend father in 
God his legate, moſt humbly beſeech the 
ſame, that it may be ordained, as fol- 
loweth : | 
And therefore be it enacted by the au- 
thority of this preſent parliament, that all 
and ſingular articles and clauſes contained 
in the ſaid diſpenſation, as well touching 
the eſtabliſhment of biſhopric'.s, and ca- 
thedral churches, as alſo the confirma- 
tion of marriages. in degrees prohibited 
by the canons of the church, the legiti- 
mation of children, and the ratification of 
proceſs, and of cenſures in matters eccle- 
fiaſtical, touching the invalidity of them 
for want of juriſdiftion, and the inſtitu- 
tions and reſtitutions of and in benefices 
and promotions eccleſiaſtical, diſpenſations 
and graces given by ſuch order, as the 
publick laws of the realm then approved, 
and all other things before contained in 
the ſaid letters of diſpenſation, ſhall re- 
main, and be reputed and taken to all 
intents and conſtructions in the laws of 
this realm lawful, good, and effectual, to 
be alledged and pleaded in all courts ec- 
cleſiaſtical and temporal, for good and 
ſufficient matter, either for the plaintiff 
or defendant, without any allegation or 
oObjection to be made againſt the validity 
of them by pretence of any general coun- 
cil, canon, or decree to the contrary 
made, or to be made in that behalf. 


And whereas diverſe and ſundry late 


monaſteries, priories, commandries, nun- 


neries, deaneries, prebends, colleges, hoſ- 


pitals, houſes of friers, chantries, and 
other religious and eccleſiaſtical houſes 
and places, and the manors, granges, and 
meſſuages, lands, tenements, rectories, 


tythes, penſions, portions, vicarages, 


churches, chappels, advowſons, nomina- 
tions, patronages, annuities, rents, rever- 
ſions, ſervices, and other poſſeſſions 
and hereditaments to the ſaid late mo- 
naſteries, priories, nunneries, commandries, 


deaneries, chantries, prebends, houſes of 


friers, colleges, hoſpitals, and other reli- 
ious and eccleſiaſtical houſes and places, 


and ſundry archbiſhopricks and biſhopricks, 


within this realm, late appertaining and 
belonging, came as well to the hands 
and poſſeſſion of che faid king of fa- 


mous memory, Henry VIII. father unto 


your majeſty, our ſaid ſoveraign lady, by 
diſſolution, gift, grant, ſurrender, attairidre, 
or otherwiſe, as alſo to the hands and 
poſſeſſion of diverſe and ſundry other 
perſons, and bodies politick and corpo- 
rate, by ſundry means, conveyances, and 
aſſurances, according to the order of the 
law and ſtatutes of this realm. 

And whereas alſo diverſe manors, lands, 
and tenements, and hereditaments, par- 
cel of the poſſeſſions of archbiſhopricks 
and biſhopricks, and many and ſundry 
late deaneries, colleges, chantries, rectories, 
prebends, free chappels, guilds, and fra- 
ternities, manors, houſes, granges, lands, 
tenements, rents, ſervices, and other ec- 
cleſiaſtical poſſeſſions and hereditaments, 
goods and chattels to the ſaid arch- 


biſhopricks, biſhopricks, deaneries, col- 


leges, chantries, free chappels, rectories, 
guilds, and fraternities, late appertaining 
and belonging, or appointed to and for 
che finding of prieſts, obiits, lights, or 
other like purpoſe, came as well to the 


hands and poſſeflion of the faid late 


noble king Edward VI. brother unto 
your majeſty, our ſoveraign lady, by the 
virtue of an a& of parliament thereof 
made, or otherwiſe, as alſo to the hands 
and poſſeſſion of diverſe and ſundry other 
perſons, and bodies politick and corpo- 
rate, by ſundry means, conveyances, and 
aſſurances, according to the order of the 
laws of this realm: a great number of 
which faid late monaſteries, priories, nun- 
neries, commandries, deaneries, colleges, 
hoſpitals, prebends, chantries, free chap- 
pels, guilds, and fraternities, and the ma- 
nors, granges, meſſuages, lands, tenements, 
rents, reverſions, ſervices, tythes, penſions, 
portions, vicarages, churches, chappels, 
advowſons, nominations, patronages, an- 
nuities, and hereditaments, goods and 


chattels to the ſaid monaſteries, priories, 


nunneries, commandries, deaneries, col- 
leges, hoſpitals, chantries, free chappels, 
guilds, fraternities, and other eccleſiaſti- 
cal houſes, archbiſhopricks and bi- 
ſhepricks belonging, as well for great 
ſumms of money, as for other good 
and reaſonable cauſes and conſiderations, 
have been conveyed and aſſured to di- 
verſe the ſubjects and bodies politick of 
this realm, as well by the ſaid king 
Henry VIII. the ſaid king Edward VI. your 
highneſs, our ſoveraign lady, and jointly 
by both your majeſties, as alſo by diverſe 


the owners of the ſaid eccleſiaſtical poſ- 
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ſeſſions, which ſaid conveyances and aſ- 
ſurances by their ſundry letters patents, 
and other writings, more plainly do, and 
may appear. Foraſmuch as the ſaid moſt 
reverend father hath alſo by the ſaid 
diſpenſations removed and taken away all 
matter of impeachment, trouble, and dan- 
ger, Which by occaſion of any general 
council, canon, or decree eccleſiaſtical might 
touch and diſquiet the poſſeſſors of ſuch 
goods moveable, lands, tenements, poſ- 
ſeſſions, and hereditaments, as were of 
late belonging to any of the faid arch- 
biſhopricks, biſhopricks, monaſteries, hoſ- 


pitals, houſes of friers, or other religious 
and ecclefiaſtical houſes and places, of 


what nature, name, kind, or quality ſo- 
ever they be; yet, for that the title 
of all lands, poſſeſſions, and hereditaments, 
in this your ER realm and domi- 
nions, is grounded in the laws, ſtatutes, 
and cuſtoms of the ſame, and your high 
juriſdiction, authority royal, and crown 
imperial, and in your courts only fo be 
impleaded, ordered, tried, and judged, and 
uo otherwiſe ; and underſtanding, that the 
whole, full, and moſt gracious intents, 
mind, and determination of your moſt 
excellent majeſties, be, that all and every 
perſon and perſons, bodies politick and 
corporate, their heirs, ſucceſſors, and aſ- 
ſigns, and every of them, ſhall have, Recep, 
retain, and enjoy, all and every their 


that they, and every of them now have, 
or hereafter ſhall have of and in all and 
every the manors, granges, meſſuages, 
lands, tenements, tythes, penſions, por- 
tions, advowſons, nominations, patron- 


ages, * reverſions, ervices, 


hundreds, wapentakes, liberties, franchiſes, 
and other the poſſeſſions and heredita- 
ments of the ſaid monaſteries, abbeys, 


pripries, nunneries, commandries, dean- 
eries, colleges, prebends, hoſpitals, houſes 
of friers, chantries, reQories, vicarages, 
churches, chappels, archbiſhopricks and 
biſhopricks, and other religious and ec- 
clefiaſtical houſes or places, or. of any 
of them within this realm, or the domi- 
nions, of the ſame, by ſuch laws and 
ſtatutes as were in force before the firſt 
day of this preſent parliament, and by 


That ic may be enacted by the au- 
thority of this preſent parliament, that as 
well your majeſty, our ſoveraign lady, 


other lawful conveyance to them thereof 
made. 


— 


your heirs and ſucceſſors, as alſo all and 
every other perſon and perſons, bodies 
politick and corporate, their heirs, ſuc- 


ceffors, and aſſigns, now having, or that 


hereafter ſhall have, hold, or enjoy any 
of the fires of the ſaid late monaſte- 
ries, and other the religious or eccleſi- 
aſtical houſes or places, and all the ſaid 
manors, granges, meſſuages, lands, tene 
ments, tythes, penſions, portions, glebe 


lands, advowſons, nominations, patron- 


ages, annuiries, rents, reverſions, ſervices, 
hundreds, wapentakes, liberties, franchiſes, 
profits, commodities, and other the poſ- 


ſeſſions and hereditaments of the ſaid late 


monaſteries, abbeys, priories, nunneries, 


commandries, deaneries, colleges, prebends, 


hoſpitals, houſes of friers, rector ies, vi- 
carages, chantries, churches, chappels, 
archbiſhopricks, biſhopricks; and other 
religious and ecclefiaſtical houſes and 
places, or any of them, of what name, 
nature, or kind ſoever they be, ſhall have, 
hold, poſſeſs, retain, keep, and enjoy, all 
and every the ſaid fires, manors, granges, 
meſſuages, lands, tenements, poſſeſſions, 
profits, commodities, and other heredita- 


ments, according to ſuch intereſts and, 


eſtates as they and every of them now 


have or hold, or hereafter ſhall have or 


hold of and in the fame, by the due 
order and courſe of the laws and ſtatutes 
of this realm, which now be or were 


eftates, rights, poſſeſſions, and intereſts, | ſtanding in force before the firſt day of 


chis prefent parliament, in manner and 
form as they ſhould have done, if this 
act had never been had, ne made; this 


act, or any thing therein contained to 


the contrary, in any wiſe notwithſtand- 
Saving to you, our ſoveraign lady, 
your heirs and ſucceſſors, and every of 
them, and to all and every other perſon 
or perſons, ſubjects of this realm, and bodies 
politick 'and corporate, and to their heirs 
and ſucceſſors, and to the heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors of all and every of them (other 
than fuch, whoſe right, title, or incereſt 
is bounded or taken away, undone or 
extinct, by any act of parliament here- 
tofore made, or otherwiſe) all ſuch right, 
title, claim, poſſeffion, intereſts, rents, an- 
nunities, commodities, commons, offices, 
fees, leaſes, liveries, livings, penſions, por- 
tions, debts, duties, and other profits, 
which they, or any of them, lawfully 
have, or of right ought to have, or might 
have had in, of, or to any of the pre- 


miſſes, 
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miſſes, or in, of, or to any part or par- 
cel thereof, in ſuch like manner, and 
form, and condition to all intents, re- 


ſpects, conſtructions, and purpoſes, as if 


this act had never been had, ne made. 
And that ic may be further enacted 
by the authority aforeſaid, that all and 
every article, clauſe, ſentence, and pro- 
viſo, contained or ſpecified in any act or 
acts of parliament concerning or touching 
the aſſurance, or conveyance of any the 
ſaid monaſteries, priories, nunneries, com- 
mandries, deaneries, prebends, colleges, 
chantries, hoſpitals, houſes of friers, rec- 
tories, vicarages, churches, chapels, arch- 
biſhopricks, biſhopricks, and other. reli- 
gious and eccleſiaſtical houſes and places, 
or any of them, or any wiſe concerning 


any manors, lands, tenements, profits, | 


commodities, hereditaments, or other the 
things before ſpecified to the ſaid king 
Henry VIII. or king Edward VI. or either 
of them, or any other perſon or perſons, 
or body politick, or corporate, and every 
of them, and all and every writing, deed, 
and inſtrument concerning the aſſurance of 
any the ſame, ſhall ſtand, remain, and be 
in as good force, effect, and ſtrength, and 
ſhall be pleaded, and taken advantage of 
to all intents, conſtructions, and purpoſes; 
as the ſame ſhould, might, or could: havg 
been by the laws and ſtatutes of this realm; 
in caſe this preſent act had never been had, 
ne made, 7 * 

And that all feoffments, fines, ſurrenders, 
forfeitures, aſſurances, conveyances, eſtates, 
and intereſts in any wiſe conveyed, had, 
or made to our ſaid late ſoveraign lord king 
Henry VIII. or to our ſaid late ſoveraign 
lord king Edward VI. or either of chem, 
or to any other perſon or perſons, bodies 
politick, or corporate, or to any of them, 
by deed or deeds, act or acts of parliament, 
or otherwiſe, of any the :fites, manors, 
lands, tenements, poſſeſſions, profits, com- 
modities, or hereditaments, of any the faid 
archbiſhopricks, biſhopricks, late mona- 
ſteries, priories, nunneries, commandries, 
deaneries, houſes of friers, colleges, chan- 
cries, hoſpitals, prebends, free-chapels, or 
of any manors, lands, tenements, reverſions, 
ſervices, tithes, penſions, portions, annui- 
ties, or of any other hereditaments of, by, 
or from any eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual. per- 


ſon or perſons, or by or from any ſpiritual 


or eccleſiaſtical corporation, or body po- 
litick, ſhall be as good and available in the 
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law, to all intents, conſtructions, and pur- 


poſes, as they were by the laws and ſtatutes 
of this realm, ſtanding in force, before the 


{aid firſt day of this preſent- parliament : 


and that the ſame may and ſhall be plead- 


ed, alledged, and taken advantage of in 


ſuch ſort, and to ſuch effect, as they ſhould, 


could, or might have been, by the laws 
and ſtatutes of this realm ſtanding in force; 
before the ſaid firſt day of this preſent par- 
liament: and chat all, and every clauſe; 
and article of ſaving, contained in all and 
every the ſaid acts and ſtatutes, ſhall Rang, 


remain, and be in ſuch force, ſtrength; 
and effect, as they were before the ſaid 
firſt day of this preſent parliament; any 
thing contained in this preſent act, to the 
contrary, in any wiſe notwithſtanding. 
And that it may be in like manner en- 
acted, by the authority aforeſaid; that 
whoſoever ſhall, by any proceſs, obtained 
out of any eccleſiaſtical court within this 


realm, or without, or by pretence of any 


ſpiritual juriſdiction, or otherwiſe, contrary 
to the laws of this realm, inquiet or mo- 
leſt any perſon or perſons, or body politick, 
for any manors, lands, tenements, heredi- 
taments, or things above Tpecified, con- 
trary to the words, ſentences, and mean- 
ing of this act; ſhall incur the danger of 
the act of præmunire, made the fixteenth 


year of king Richard II. and ſhall ſuffer 
and incur the forfeitures and pains con- 


tained in the ſame. 
Provided always, that it ſhall and may 
be lawful to any perſon or perſons, body 


politick and corporate, to ſue in any com- 
petent ecclefiaſtical-or ſpiritual court, with- 
in this realm, for riches, rights, and duties, 


chat they, or any of them ſhall. pretend to 
have of, or out of any the ſaid manors, 
lands, tenements, and other the premiiles; 
and to have full and perfect remedy for 
the ſame, in ſuch manner and form, as 
they, or any of them might, or ought to 
have done, or had hy the laws and ſtatutes 
of this realm, before the making of this 
act, and as tho this act had never been 
had, or made. Fenn nnn 
And that it may be further provided 
and enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, 
That albeit the title or ſtile of ſupremacy, 


or ſupreme head of the church of England, 


and: of Ireland, or either of them, never 
was, ne could be juſtly, or lawfully attri- 
buted or acknowledged to any king and 
ſoveraign governor of this realm, nor 5 
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any wiſe could or might rightfully, juſtly, 
or lawfully, by any king or ſoveraign go- 
vernor of this realm, be claimed, chal- 
lenged, or uſed: yet foraſmuch as the ſaid 
title and ſtile ſithence the third day of 
November, in the twenty- ſixth year of the 
reign of the ſaid king Henry VIII. hath 
been uſed, and is mentioned and contained 
in diverſe and ſundry writs, letters patents, 
records, exemplifications, court- rolls, char- 
ters, deeds, inſtruments, evidences, books, 
and writings; it ſhall be lawful, as well 
to and for your majeſties, and your, our 
ſoveraign lady's, heirs and ſucceſſors, as to 
and for every other perſon and perſons, 
and bodies politick and corporate, ar all- 
time and times hereafter, to have, retain, 
and keep the ſaid writs, letters patents, r 
cords, exemplifications, court-rolls, ch 
ters, deeds, inſtruments, evidences, books, 
and writings; and them to ſhew, exhibir, 
uſe, alledge, and plead, in all times and 
places requiſite or needful, without any 
danger, penalty, loſs, forfeiture, trouble, 
vexation, or impeachment for the ſame ; 
any thing in this act, or in any act, or acts, 
to the contrary thereof, in any wiſe not- 
withſtanding. f 2 
And whereas your highneſs, ſoveraign 
lady, fince your coming to the crown. of 
this realm, of good and Chriſtian con- 
ſcience omitted to write the ſaid ſtile of 
ſupremacy, ſpecified in one act made in 
the parliament holden at Weſtminſter, by 
prorogation, in the twenty- fifth year of the 
reign of your late father king Henry VIII. 
as well in gifts, grants, letters patents, as 
in commiſſions, and other writings; and 
alſo others have in their writings done the 
ſame, as well in your time, as before: 
and foraſmuch as, notwithſtanding any 
law made concerning the ſaid ſtile of ſu- 
premacy, it was in the free choice, liberty, 
and pleaſure of the king of this realm, and 
of your highneſs, whether you would ex- 


preſs the ſame ſtile or not: ; ed 

Be it therefore declared and enacted, by 
authority of this preſent parliament, that 
all grants, letters patents, commiſſions, in- 
dictments, records, and writings made in 
your, our ſoveraign lady 's, name, or in 
the name of you, our ſoveraign lord and 
lady, or any other, wherein the ſaid ſtile of 
ſupremacy is omitted; is, and ſhall be, to 


. 


penalty, or forfeiture, to enſue to any per- 
ſon, or perſons, or body politick, for or 
concerning the omiſſion of the ſame ſtile, 
or any part thereof, in any ſuch writing; 
and that no perſons ſhall be impeached, 
moleſted, or damnified for, or by reaſon 
of any ſuch omiſſion. 

And whereas in an act of parliament, 
made ſince the ſaid rwenty-fifth year of 
Henry VIII. it was enacted, That all bulls, 
diſpenſations, and writings, which were 
before that time obtained from the ſee of 
| Rome, ſhould be void, aboliſhed, and ex- 
tinguiſhed; with a clauſe, nevertheleſs, 
that the matter of them, by virtue of 
letters patents from the king then being, 
ſhould and might be alledged, pleaded, 
and allowed, as if the ſame had not been 
ſo aboliſhed and extinguiſhed : foraſmuch 
as. the ſaid act is here before, amongſt 
others, repealed, and made void: 

Be it further enacted, by the authority 
of this preſent parliament, that all bulls, 
diſpenſations, and privileges obtained be- 
fore the ſaid twenty- fifth year, or at any 
time ſithence, or which ſhall hereafter be 
obtained of the ſee of Rome, not containing 
matter contrary, or prejudicial to the au- 
thority, dignity, and preheminence royal, 
or imperial of this realm, or to the laws 
of this realm now being in force, and not 
in this parliament repealed; may be put 
in execution, uſed and alledged in any 
court within this realm, or elſewhere, 
whether the ſame remain yet whole, or 
can appear to have been cancelled, in as 
available and effectual manner, to all in- 
tents and purpoſes, as if the ſaid act had 
never been. had or made; any objection or 

etence of extinguiſhment, or .cancelling 
of the ſaid bulls, diſpenſations, or privi- 
leges, or any other matter or cauſe, by the 
pretence of the laws of this realm whatſo- 
ever, in any wiſe notwithſtanding. 
And whereas by diſſolution of monaſte- 
ries, and other religious houſes, certain 
pariſh churches and chapels, which were 
before exempt from the juriſdiction of the 
archbiſhop, and biſhop of the dioceſe, and, 
by ſpecial exemption and privilege from 

Rome, were under the government and 
order of the abbot and priors of thoſe re- 
ligious houſes;. which ſaid churches, by 
colour of the ſaid exemptions, be now of 


all intents and purpoſes, as good and effec- | 


| ſpecial grant from king Henry and king 


tual, as if the ſame had been therein ex- Edward, under the rule, and government, 


preſſed, and may be retained, kept, plead- and juriſdiction of temporal, and laymen, 
over 


thoſe 


_ ed, and alledged without any danger, pain, | who can no more enjoy that ſupremacy 


« * 
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thoſe particular churches, than the king 
- might over the whole realm. | 

Be it therefore enacted, That all arch- 
biſhops and biſhops in their dioceſe, and 
all other ſpiritual perſon and perſons having 
juriſdiction, and their miniſters and officers, 
and no lay perſon or perſons, in every 
church, and place within the precin& of 
the ſame, being exempt, or not exempr, 
may freely, and without impediment, 
execute their ſpiritual juriſdiction, in all 
points and articles, as tho” no ſuch exemp- 
tion or grant had ever been made. 

Provided always, and be it enacted, 
That this act extend not to take away, or 
diminiſh the privileges of the univerſities 
of Cambridge and Oxford; ne the privileges 
and prerogatives granted heretofore to the 
churches of Weſtminſter and Windſor ; ne 
the Tower of London; ne to be prejudi- 
cial to ſuch temporal lords, and poſſeſſors 
of this realm, as by ancient cuſtom have 
enjoyed probate of teſtaments of their te- 
nants, or other, | | 
And foraſmuch as, after this reconci- 
lation, and unity of this noble realm to 
the body of Chriſt's church, it is to be 
truſted, that, by the abundance of God's 
mercy and grace, devotion ſhall increaſe 
and grow in the hearts of many the ſubjects 
of this realm, with deſire to give and beftow 
their worldly poſſeſſions for the reſuſci- 
tating of alms, prayer, and example of good 
life in this realm; to the intent, ſuch godl 

motions and purpoſes ſhould be advanced: 
hee ſ it therefore enacted, by the autho- 
rity of this preſent parliament, that it ſhall 
be lawful to ſuch, as ſhall be ſeized of 
any manors, lands, renements, parſonages, 
tithes, penſions, portions, or other heredi- 
taments whatſoever, in fee ſimple, in poſ- 
ſeſſion, reverſion, or remainder, in their 
own rights, not being copy-hold, may 
thereof make feoffments, grants, or any 
other aſſurances, or by his laſt will and 
teſtament, in writing, may bequeath, and 
give in ſee ſimple all and every the ſaid 
manors, lands, tenements, parſonages, 
tithes, penſions, portions, and other he- 
reditaments, to any ſpiritual body politick, 
or corporate in this realm, or dominions of 
the ſame, now erected, or founded, or 
| hereafter to be erected, or founded, w:th- 
out any licenſe of Mortmain therein to be 
obtained, or any writ of uod damnum, 


| 


the faid twentieth year: 'and rhe 
Holineſs and ſee apoſtolick to be reſtored, 


; any other act, or ſtatute heretofore had, or 


made, in any wiſe notwithſtanding. 
Saving to the lords of the fee all rent 


ſervices due, or going out of any of the 


ſaid lands, tenements, or hereditaments, 
ſo to be amortized, as is aforeſaioCu. 
Provided always, that this cauſe of this 
act, for giving the liberty of, or for the 
amortizing of lands, or tenements, ſhall 
continue for, and during the ſpace f twenty 
years next, and immediately following, 
and no longer itt 9,3 
And foraſmuch as we your majeſty's 
humble and obedient ſubjects, the lords 
ſpiritual] and temporal, and commons, in 
this prefent parliament aſſembled, neither 
by the making, or delivering of eicher the 
fupplications aforeſaid, nor by any clauſe, 
article, or fentence thereof, or of any o- 
ther claufe, article, or ſentence. of this or 
any other ſtature, or any of the preambles of 
the fame, made or agreed, upon in this 
ſeſſion of this preſent parliament, by any 
manner of interpretation, conſtruction, im- 
plication, or otherwiſe intend to derogate, 
impair, or diminiſh any of the preroga- 
tives, liberties, franchifes, preheminences, 
or juriſdictions of your crown imperial of 
this realm, and other the dominions to the 
ſame belonging: we do moſt humbly: be- 
ſeech your majeſties, that it may be de- 
clared and ordained; and be it enacted and 
declared by the authority of this preſent 
parliament, That neither the making, ex- 


| _— or inſerting in this preſent ſtature, 


or in the preamble of the ſame, 'of the 
ſupplication, or promiſe aforeſaid, or either 
of them, nor any other thing, or things, 
words, ſentences, clauſes, or articles in the 
preambles, or body of the acts aforeſaid, 
ſhall be conſtrued, underſtood, or expound- 
ed to derogate, diminifn, or take away 


any liberties, privileges, | prerogatives, pre- 


heminences, authorities, or juriſdictions, or 
any part or parcel thereof, which were in 
your imperial crown of this realm, ole 
belong to your ſaid imperial crown, the 
twentieth year of the retgn of your, the 
queen's majeſty's, moſt noble father, or 
any of yoyr moſt noble prograiecty, beſprę 

: and rhe pope 3 


and to have and enjoy fuch authority, pre- 
heminence, and juriſclict on, ag hig Holi- 
neſs uſed and exefciſed, or might lawfully 


to be ſued out for the ſame; the acts de | have uſed and exerciſed, by authority of 


terris ad manum mortuam non ponengis, or | his ſupremacy, the ſaid twentieth year * 


the 


7 
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the reign of the king your father, within | 


this your realm of England, and other 
your dominions, without diminution or 
inlargement of the ſame, and none other; 
and the eccleſiaſtical juriſdictions of the 
archbiſhops, biſhops, and ordinaries, to be 
in the ſame ſtate, for proceſs of ſuits, pu- 
niſhment of crimes, and execution of cen- 


ſures of the church, with knowledge of 


cauſes belonging to the ſame; and as large 
in theſe points, as the ſaid juriſdiction was 
the ſaid twentieth year. 

Provided always, and be it enacted by 
the authority aforeſaid, That in and upon 
every ſuch gift, and deviſe to be made to 
ſuch ſpiritual corporations and perſons, as 
is aforeſaid, the donor, feoffor, or deviſor 
thereof, may reſerve to him and his heirs, 
for ever, a tenure in franche almorgne, or 
a tenure by divine ſervice, and to have all 
remedies and actions for and upon the ſaid 
gifts, and deviſes, and tenures, in like man- 
ner and form, as was uſed before the ſta- 
tute of Weſtminſter third, commonly called 
QAuia emptores terrarum: the ſaid ſtatute, 
or any law or cuſtom, now being, to the 
contrary, in any wiſe notwithſtanding. 

Provided always, and be it enacted, 
That all and every perſon and perſons, and 
bodies politick and corporate, which now 
have, or hereafter ſhall have, any eſtate 
of inheritance, freehold, term, or intereſt 
of, in, or to any portion, penſion, tithes, 
glebe-lands, -or other eccleſiaſtical or ſpi- 
ritual profit, which by this act, and letters 
of diſpenſation rehearſed in the ſame, be 
permitted, and ſuffered to remain and con- 
tinue in laymens poſſeſſions, ſhall and may 
have like remedy for the recovery of the 
ſame, and eve thereof, as they, and 


every of them, might have had before the 


_ firſt day of this preſent parliament; any 
ching in this act contained, to the contrary, 
in any wiſe notwithſtanding. 


u) Anno primo & ſecundo Philippi 
( ) | 2 Marie. 77 


Chap. IX. If any 


days, or take her out of the way, or any 
ſuch malicious prayer, amounting to the 
ſame effect; he, his procurators and abet- 
tors, ſhall be judged traitors. 


| perſon ſhall pray or 
defire, that God will ſhorten. the queen's 


(x) Anno ſecundo & tertio Philippi 


aria, 


Chap. X VII. An Ad touching Leafes, here- 
after to be made by certain ſpiritual 
Perſons. | | 


Whereas in the parliament begun and 
holden at Weſtminſter, the eighth day of 
June, in the twenty-eighth year of the 
reign of our late king of famous memory 
Henry VIII. and there continued and kept 
until the diſſolution of the ſame parlia- 
ment, the eighteenth day of July next fol- 
lowing, one act intitled: An Act for Reſti- 
tution of the Fir f-fruits in the time of Va- 
cancy to the next Incumbent, was had and 
made; wherein are certain clauſes for 
leaſes, then made, and to be made, by 
ſpiritual and eccleſiaſtical perſons, to en- 
dure and be in force for the term of ſix 
years, if the incumbents did reſign their 
ſaid ſpiritual promotions, or if the ſame 
ſhould otherwiſe become void by the only 
act of the ſame incumbents, as by the ſame 
act more at large may appear: to the in- 
tent, the parſons and vicars, and others 
having cure of ſouls, may the better attend, 
and be the more vigilant, in their miniſtry 


and function: | 


Be it enacted by the king our ſoveraign 
lord, and by the queen our ſoveraign lady, 
with the aſſents of the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, and the commons, in this pre- 
ſent parliament aſſembled, and by the au- 
thority of the ſame, That as much of the 
fame act, as doth concern the making 
good of the ſaid leaſes, ne any clauſe, ſen- 
rence, proviſion, or article therein con- 
tained, ſhall extend, and be conſtrued, or 
adjuged to extend to any leaſe, that ſhall 
be made by any parſon, vicar, or any o- 
ther, having any ſpiritual promotion, after 
the feaſt of the purification of our lady 
next coming. 


00% Anno ſecundo & tertio Philippi 


&S Marie. 


Chap. IV. The payment of the firſt- 
fruits of ſpiritual livings to the queen ſhall 
ceaſe. The yearly tenths, heretofore paid 


| to the queen by the ſtatute of twenty-fixth 


1 Rafal, 22. Statu : ; 
18 rr 2 - ; 


(5) Raftal, 9. Statutes at Large, p. 736. 
Henry 
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Henry VIII. 3d, ſhall be employed to o-] livings renounced by the queen. Bur this 


ther godly uſes, parſonages impropriate, act ſhall not extend 


to tenths reſerved upon 


tithes, glebe-lands, and other eccleſiaſtical | letters patents. 


ARTICLE V. 
Records of Abbey-Lands. 


An Account given by Pietro Soave Polano 
concerning the Confirmation of Abbey- 
Lands. 


Ohn Peter Caraffa, by the name of. 

Paul IV. being created pope 1555, on 
the firſt day of his papacy, the Engliſb 
ambaſſadors from king Philip and queen 
* Mary entered Rome, viz. the viſcount 
Montacute, the biſhop of Ely, and fir Ed- 
ward Carne; being one to repreſent every 
ſtate of the kingdom, ſent to make their 
obedience to the pope, and to obtain a 
confirmation of all thoſe graces cardinal 
Pool had granted in the pope's name. At 


the firſt conſiſtory after the coronation, | 


the ambaſſadors were brought to it, who, 
proſtrating themſelves at the pope's feet, 
did, in the name of the kingdom, acknow- 
ledge the faults committed : relating them 
all in particular, for ſo the pope would 
have it; confeſſing they had been ungrate- 
ful for the many benefits received from the 
church, and humbly craving pardon for it. 
The pope did pardon them, took them up 
from the ground, and embraced them; and 
to honour their majeſties, that ſent them, 
gave the title of a kingdom to Ireland. In 
private diſcourſe betwixt the pope and the 
ambaſſadors, he found fault, that the 
church goods were not wholly reſtored ; 
ſaying, that by no means it was to be to- 
lerated ; and that it was neceſſary, to ren- 
der all, even to a farthing; becauſe the 
things, that belong to God, can never be 
applied to human uſes; and he, that with- 
holdeth the leaſt part of them, is in a con- 
tinual ſtate of damnation. That if he had 
power to grant them, he would do it moſt 
readily, for his fatherly affection, Which 


he beareth them; and for his experience 


of their filial obedience: but his authority 
was not ſo large, that he might prophane 


6 OC 


the things dedicated to God. And let Eng- 
land be aſſured, that this would be an ana- 
thema, and a contagion, which, by the 
juſt revenge of God, would always hold 
the kingdom of England in perpetual in- 
felicity. And he charged the ambaſſadors, 
to write thereof immediately; and was not 
content to ſpeak of it once, but repeated 
it as often, as there was occaſion; and ſaid 
alſo plainly, that Peter- pence ought to be 
paid, as ſoon as may be. 


(2) A Diſcourſe of Mr. Button, a learned 
Clergyman, Miſioner in England, con- 
cerning Cardinal Pool's Diſpenſation in 
Church and Abbey- Landi. Written in 
the Tear 1628. 


When king Henry VIII. ſuppreſſed the 
abbeys, to colour the foulneſs of the act 
with ſome ſhew of devotion, he employed 
ſome ſmall part of the abbey-lands in e- 
reting.ſome new biſhopricks and cathedral 
churches; as at Oxford, Gloceſter, Peter- 
borough, Cheſter, &c. and, about the ſame 
time, as Godwin, de Præſul: Angl. wit 
neſſeth, he expelled the monks out of the 
cathedral church of Canterbury, and placed 
in their room a dean, and twelve prebends. 
The firſt dean was Dr. Wotton : who, as it 
ſeemeth, held that place from the thirty- 
third of Henry VIII. until the ſeventh of 
Eliſabeth, or thereabouts. His words are 
theſe, which you may find after the laſt 
biſhop of Canterbury: Ecclepe Cantua- 
rienſis monachis per Henricum VIII. ejectis, 
ab eo ibidem collocati ſunt decanus, & pre- 
bendarii duodecim, prater miniſtros ſacros : 
idque (ut teftatur diploma inde confectum) 
Aprilis 8, 1541. Decani jam inde ab eo 
tempore prefuerunt illic, hi quorum nomi- 


| za ſubjungo: 1. Nicholaus Watton, legum 


yn 


(+) An Original Manuſcript in Doway College. 


doctor, 
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| ral matter, or thing (under which —_ 


all: deaneries and! canonries of cathedral 
| churches: are contained) that they may 
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doctor, 154.1. 2. Themas Gvdioin, theologize 
dotfor, 1566. All which new erections 
and alterations being done without lawful 


authoricy, only by virtue of his pretended 
ſupremaey, were voi 

by the canons of God's church: and the 
firſt poſſeſſors of them were, for that time, 
ſchiſmaticks, intruders, and unjuſt uſur- 
pers; and conſequently lived in a damnable 


and wicked eſtate, until the ſecond year of 
ueen Mary; when cardinal Pool, being. 


tenet hither Jegatus d latere by Fulius III. 
and, as Onapbrius fays, in Vita Fults, cum 
fammiy' authoritate, at the requeſt of the 
king and queen, and all the biſhops and 
clergy of the land, for great and weighty 
20 diſpenſe with them, in theſe 
words following, as appeareth in his let- 
ters, dated anno 1554, 9 calend. Fanuarii, 
which are to be ſeen in every ſtatute book, 
Where the ſtatutes are printed at large: 
Authoritate apoſtolica, per literas ſanctiſſimi 
Domini noſtri, domini Fulii papæ III. nobis 
conceſſa, & gud fungimur in hac parte, te- 
nor? preſentium diſpenſamus, quod ones & 
Angulæ cathedralium ecclefiarum erectiones, 
ſebolarum, & hoſpitalium fundationes, tem- 
port prætoriti ſehiſmatis, licèt de facto nul- 
liter atteniate, in eo ſtatu, quo nunc fant, 
perpetud firme, ac ſflabiles permaneant : 
ith/que apoſtolicum robur adjicimus; ita ut 
Hon ed nutboritate, qua prius; fed ed, quam 
nunc eis tribuimus, fata ab omnibus cenſe- 
untur. And it followeth, a little after, in 
the ſame lettets: Ac omnes erclgfiaſticas 


void, and of none effect, 


perſonas. ſerulares, ſeu quorumvis erdinum 


Fetulares perſonas, que aliquas impetra- 


tienes, diſpenſationes, ronceſſiones, gratias, & 
indulta, tam ordines, quam beneficia eccle- 
ſiaſtica, Jeu alias ſpirituales materias præ- 
tenſũ arthoritate ſupremitatis ecclefie Ang- 
licanæ, litet nulliter de fatto obtinuerint; 
et, ad cor reverſe, ecciiſia unitati reſtitutæ 
fuerint; in ſults ordinibus, & beneficits per 
not ipſos, ſeu a nobis ad id depatatos miſeri- 
corditer recipiemus, prout jam multæ re- 
ceptæ fuerunt; ſecumque ſiper his opportiane 
in Domino diſpemſabimus. Here you may 
ſe, that theſe new biſhopticks and cathe- 
Aral ehurches, altho' they had a defective 
and wicked beginning, yet how by the 
authority of God's church they are con- 


fired, and eſtabliſhed ro ſtand for ever. | 


In like manner you fee, that free diſpen- 
ſation is offered to all ſuch, as by virtue 


** 


of the {aid pretended ſupremacy had gotten 


any eccleſiaſtical benefice, or other ſpiri- 


"the 


from henceforth, with ſafe conſciences, 


. quietly and juſtly enjoy them. By which 


means, all ſuch cathedral churches, as of 
long time were poſſeſſed by the Benedictius, 


are new reſtored to the ſecular clergy ; and 


_ become true and lawful poſſeſſors of 
n. "Tis unlikely any man will dream, 
that Dr. Wotton and the reſt did not de 
fadtu take the benefit of this diſpenſation. 
But is it like, that he, being a doctor of 
the law, and knowing his temporal eſtate 
(that he loved ſo dearly, to turn his coat 
ſo oft for it) to be defective, and unjuſtly 
peſſeſſed, and conſequently in danger, that 
either the monks, or any other, might 
pry into it, and beg it from him; and 
would not ſpeak one word, to make it 
ſure? Again; no doubt, but there are 
many yet alive, who know him and the 
reſt, in queen Mary's days, to profeſs the 
Catholick religion; for otherwiſe they 
would have been turned out with the reſt : 
which they could. not have done, nor been 


admitted to the ſacraments, unleſs they 


had acknowledged their unjuſt poſſeſſion, 
and taken a diſpenſation 9 * ; 
will any man think, that cardinal Pool, a 
religious and vigilant prelate, would ſuf- 
fer his own church to be poſſeſſed by ſchiſ- 
maticks, and obſtinate uſurpers? Or that 
he would receive his canonical election to 
thar ſee, from fuch kind of men? And 
therefore, leaving to ſpeak any more of 
this matter, which I chink no man will 
ſtand in; it is manifeſt and apparent, that, 
at this time, the ſecular clergy were truly 
inveſted in a true and lawful poſſeſſion of 
that deanery and chapter, which they con- 
tinued all queen Mary's days: and if the 
poſſeſſion had not been ſoundly ſettled, 
doubtleſs the monks would have aimed at 
it, when they got the abbey of Veſtiminſter. 
For I think, the revenues of this chapter 
to be as good as that abbey; and the credit 
and command (a thing much affected by 
the regulars of our days) far greater. This 
diſpenſation was given in publick parlia- 
ment: by viftue whereof, and no doubt 
but wich che legate's conſent, the parlia- 
ment did enact, that theſe letters of diſ- 

ſation ſhould ſtand of form in law, to 
be pleaded, &c. and alſo did ſettle the 


lands and poſſeſſions contained in it. And 


it may now be queſtioned, 


therefore, 
whether, 
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whether, by the ancient laws of this land, 


his holineſs can now reſtore the lands of 


thoſe deaneries and chapters challenged by 
the monks, to any religious order, without 
expreſs conſent of the king, and that this 
act of parliament be firſt repealed. Hence 
alſo we ſee, that until this preſent year 
1628, it is eighty-ſeven years, ſince the 


monks were firſt put out of poſſeſſion; 


and, ſince the true and lawful poſſeſſion 
was reſtored to the ſecular clergy, ſeventy- 
four years; and ſince that time, the monks 
had never any intereſt in that church. 
And therefore, we may ſee, what folly it 
was in theſe monks, that publiſhed their 
challenge in print, to make both us and 
themſelves laughing- ſtocks to ſuch, as hold 
the poſſeſſion from us both; and may, for 
ought we know, hold it longer, than the 
youngeſt child, now breathing, may live. 
Objection, It ſeemeth, this diſpenſation is 
not valid. For the legate, in the end of 
his letter, doth admoniſh them, to ſend 
to the pope; that he would be pleaſed 
either to confirm that was done, or elſe to 
do it over again: adding this reaſon ; be- 
cauſe the diviſion of biſhopricks, and e- 
rection of cathedral churches, were of the 
greater cauſes reſerved to the pope. Firſt 
I anſwer, that although the diviſion of 
biſhopricks, and erection of cathedral 
churches, are ordinarily reſerved to the 
pope, and therefore, for honour of the ſee 
apoſtolick, he would have them to ſend to 
Rome; yet no doubt, but he had faculties 
to do it; being ſent, as Onuphrius faith, 
with higheſt or largeſt authority. And 
we ſee many greater caſes, reſerved to the 
pope; which yet are granted to poor 
prieſts, ſent into England. For it can 
hardly be imagined, that fo wiſe and diſ- 
creet a prelate would exceed his commiſ- 
ſion ; eſpecially conſidering, what potent 
enemies he had in the court of Rome, as 
cardinal Caraffa, who was afterwards 
Paul IV. ready to take all advantages a- 
gainſt him. Secondly, He doth adviſe 
them to ſend to Rome only for thoſe two 
caſes; and therefore, all the reſt of his 
letter is of force, without exception. And 
for the matter now in queſtion, concern- 
ing the chapter of Canterbury; ] do not ſo 
much ſtand upon that point of his diſpen- 
ſation, concerning the new erection of ca- 
thedral churches, as upon the words, that 
follow; where he diſpenſeth with Dr. 
Motton, and the reſt, that wich ſafe con- 
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| confirmed cardinal 


ſciences they may hold their deaneries. For 


this I think to be a perfect revocation of 
the monks former privileges; and a per- 
fect inveſting of the ſecular clergy in the 


poſſeſſion of them: and great reaſon it 


ſhould be fo ſettled. For when theſe pri- 
vileges were firſt granted to the monks, ic 
ſeemeth they lived in obedience to the bi- 
ſhop; as it appeareth by king Edgar's 
words ; viz. Let the biſhop be choſen by con- 
ent of the monks, over whom he is to be ap- 
pointed. But ſince that time, they have 
procured many privileges and exemptions; 
and now will not live in obedience to him. 
And therefore, no reaſon they ſnould have 
the election of him. Thirdly, I anſwer, 
That according to his admonition, queen 
Mary preſently ſent away ambaſſadors, 
who came to Rome in the very beginning 
of Paul IV's reign: and no doubt but 
they did procure from him a confirmation 
of this diſpenſation, For in the 4th and 
5th of Mary, and the 2d and 3d of Paul IV. 


we find new biſhops preferred to theſe new 


biſhopricks: as Fobannes Cotes and Cuth- 
bertus Scot to Cheſter, and David Pool to 


Peterborough. And no doubt, but if all 


the regiſters of thoſe cathedral churches, 
which the monks challenge, were ſearched, 
we ſhould find many deans and prebends 
changed in queen Mary's time; ſame by 
death, and ſome promoted, and, others 


choſen in their rooms : all which would 


never have been done, unleſs Paul IV, had 


Objection, Paul IV. was offended with 
cardinal Pool for this diſpenſation, and giv- 


ing away the church livings : and therefore. 


ſent cardinal Peto, to ſupply his place, and 
ſend him to Rome. It is true, that he ſent 
cardinal Peto to ſupply his place, and ſend 
him to Rome. 
cauſe, or eyer alledged this reaſon, I can- 


not find. Godwin ſaith, that the pretended 


cauſe was this: that, ſeeing his greatneſs 
with queen Mary, becauſe he had not 
hindered her from making war upon 
France (which haply was not in his 
power) therefore he thought him un- 
worthy to be legate: and ſo deprived him, 
as Onuphrius ſaith, Non fine magna omnium 
admiratione. But both Onupbrius and God- 
in do think, that the true cauſe was only 
an old grudge and malice, that he bore to 
Pool: and therefore, if he could have got 
him to Rome, he would have uſed him, as 
he did his dear friend cardinal Morone z 

7 E | whom 


Pool's diſpenſation. 


But that he did ir for this 
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whom he afflicted with long and cruel im- 


priſonment, only of malice : and was plot- 
ting to have done him greater wrong, 
which haply he would have effected, if 
God had not prevented him by ſickneſs 
and death. But after cardinal Pool was 
deprived, Paul IV. being better informed 
by the Engliſh ambaſſadors of the eſtate of 
God's church in England; and what dan- 
ers might enſue to God's cauſe, if cardinal 
Pool ſhould be ſo diſgraced ; did not only 
reſtore him to his legateſhip again, but 
alſo, as I am verily perſuaded, for the 
reaſon above ſhewed, did confirm all he 
had done. For ſo it was practiſed all 
queen Mary's time ; and the laity hold 
their lands and poſſeſſions by virtue of 
that diſpenſation, even till this day. 


(a) Queen Mary's Declaration to her 
Counſel, concerning the Reſtitution of 
Abbey-lands. TY 


You are here of our counſel, and we 
have willed you to be called to us, to 
the intent, you might hear of me my 
conſcience, and the reſolution of my 


mind concerning the lands and poſſeſſi- 
ons, as well of monaſteries, as of other 


churches whatſoever, ' being now preſent- 
ly. in my poſſeſſion. Firſt, I do conſider, 


that the  faid lands were taken away 


from the churches aforeſaid, in time of 
ſchifm ; and that by unlawful means, 


ſuch as are contrary' both to the law 


of God, and of the church : for which 
cauſe, my conſcience doth not ſuffer me 


to detain them. And therefore, I here 
expreſly refuſe, either to claim, or to re- 
rain the faid lands for mine: but with 
all my heart freely and willingly, with- 
out all pation or condition, here, and 
before God, I do ſurrender, and relinquiſh 


the ſaid lands and poſſeſſions, or inhe- 


Titances whatſoever : and do renounce 
the ſame, with this mind and purpoſe, 
that ſuch order and diſpoſition thereof 
may be taken, as ſhall ſeem beſt liking 
to our moſt holy lord the pope, or elſe 
his legate the lord cardinal ; to the ho- 
nour of God, and wealth of this our 
realm. And albeit you may object to me 


again, that, conſidering the ſtate of my 
kingdom, the dignity thereof, and my 


crown imperial cannot be honourably 


maintained and furniſhed withour the 
poſſeſſions aforeſaid ; yet notwithſtanding 
I ſet more by the ſalvation of my foul 
than by ten kingdoms. And therefore, the 
ſaid poſſeſſions I utterly refuſe here to 
hold after that fort and title: and give 
moſt hearty thanks to almighty God, 
who hath given me a huſband likewiſe 
minded, with no leſs good affection in 
this behalf, than I am myſelf, Where- 
fore, I charge and command my chan- 
cellor (with whom I have conferred my 
mind in this matter before) and you four 
to-morrow to reſort together to the moſt 
reverend lord legate, and to ſignify to him 
the premiſſes in my name; and give your 


| attendance upon him for the more full 


declaration of the ſtate of my kingdom, 
and of the aforeſaid poſſeſſions according- 
ly as you yourſelves do underſtand the 
matter, and can inform him in the ſame. 


A Diſſertation concerning the Alienation of 
Church-lands, and Cardinal Pool's Di/- 
penſation in Favour of the preſent 
Poſſeſſors. The Queſtion diſcuſſed both as 
to Fatt and Right, 


As there is no need of arguments to 
convince the reader, that the lands and 


goods of the church were a main in- 


ducement to the pretended reformation ; 
ſo ſeveral writers of that party, rightly 
obſerving, that temporal conſiderations 
are apt to prevail very much upon man- 
kind, have always been induſtrious in 
alarming the nation with the fears of 
reſtitution, whenever there was any ap- 
pearance of making up the breach berween 


the two churches. It muſt be own'd, great 


difficulties were ſtarted on both ſides, when 
the matter came to be debated in queen 
Mary's reign. All Europe had been ſcan- 
dalized by ſo notorious a depredation upon 
the goods, and property of the church; 
and the ſee of Rome inſiſted very much 
upon ſatisfaction. On the other hand, the 
houſes were demoliſhed, and the lands had 
already paſsd to ſo many diflerent pro- 
prietors, by gift, purchaſe, exchange, and 
other conveyances, that juſtice could not 
be done to the church without oppreſſing, 
and ruining many thouſands, that were 


—— 
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not immediately concerned in the ſacri- 
lege. There was alſo another conſideration, 
which pleaded very much in favour of the 


preſent poſſeſſors. A great part of the 


nation was ſtill averſe to an accommo- 
dation; and thoſe, that were better diſpo- 
ſed, were not fo reſign'd, as to be wil- 
ling to ſtarve by the reconciliation. So, 
it was neceſſary to condeſcend to their 
weakneſs, and make ſome abatement in 
the diſcipline and rights of the church. 
The emperor pleaded hard for a diſpen- 
fation ; and obtained a general promiſe 
from his holineſs, that the preſent poſ- 
ſeflors ſhould be made eaſy in their cir- 
cumſtances. In purſuance of this, car- 
dinal Pool had full power and inſtruc- 
tions by ſeveral bulls, to confirm the 
preſent poſſeſſors in their right; and a 
diſcretionary power . of diſpenſing both 
as to moveable and immoveable goods. 
(5) One bull bears date March 4, 1554. 
from pope Julius III. wherein are theſe 


words. Ac cum poſſeſſoribus bonorum ec- 


« clefiafticorum (reſtitutis prius, fi tibi ex- 
t pedire videatur, immobilibus per eos in- 
© debite detentis) ſuper fructibus male per- 


© ceptis, ac bonis mobilibus conſumptis, con- 


© cordandi, & tranſigendi; ac eos deſuper 
c liberandi, ac quietandi, Sc. Two other 
bulls contain clauſes of the ſame import. 
The one, June 26, 1554, the other (c) 
June 28, 1554. In the latter are theſe 
words: At thy own arbitrament, by 
our authority, we give thee full power 
of treating, agreeing, tranſacting, and 
compounding with whatever poſſeſſors 
or detainers of eccleſiaſtical goods, as 
well moveable as immoveable, in the 
ſaid kingdom, for whom the ſaid moſt 
« ſerene queen ſhall intercede ; and we 
give thee full and free apoſtolick au- 
< thority, by the tenor of theſe preſents, 
© and of certain knowledge, to diſpenſe 
< with them, that they may retain the 
«* ſaid goods without any ſcruple for the 


future.“ Afterwards, when cardinal Pool! 


came over into England to execute his 
commiſſions, their majeſties king Phz/; 
and queen Mary were addreſſed both by 


the parliament and clergy in convoca- 


tion, that they would intercede with the car- 


dinal, to diſpenſe with the preſent poſſeſſors 


of church lands, according to the power 


P | 


and inſtructions he had received from the 
ſee of Rome and the cardinal publiſhed 
the diſpenſation (4), dared at Lambeth 
9 calend. Januar. 1555, being the 5th 
year of pope Julius III. wherein is the 
following clauſe: Willing and decrees 
ing, that the aforeſaid poſſeſſions of the 
aid eccleſiaſtical goods moveable and im- 
© moveable, may not at preſent, or for the 
future, by the diſpoſition of general or 
* provincial councils, or by the decretal epiſ- 
tles of Roman biſhops, or by any other ec- 
* clefiaftical cenſure, be moleſted, diſqui- 


© eted, or diſlurbed in the ſaid goods, or 


* the poſſeſſion of them, &c.' | 
his was as authentick an aſſurance of 
the abbey-lands, G&c. to the preſent poſ- 
ſeſſors, as the caſe was capable of; eſpe- 
cially, when it was ratified, by the ſu- 
preme civil power, as it happened im- 
mediately upon the cardinal's commiſ- 
ſion. For the title to thoſe lands im- 
porting a mix'd property, wherein the 
civil power claim'd ſome rights and ac- 
knowledgments, upon account of foun- 
dations, benefactions, Cc. (as was men- 
tioned and inſiſted upon by the parliament 
then ſitting) it was requiſite to ſtrengthen 
and make good the conveyance by their 
concurrence; that there might be no co- 
lour hereafter to diſturb the preſent poſ- 
ſeſſors either in foro eccleſiaſtico, or ſecu- 
lari. Accordingly, Fanuary 2, 1555, KA 
pril 25 and 26, 1555. It was enacted in 
parliament, That abbey- lands ſhould be 
confirmed to the preſent poſſeſſors, that 
the biſhops ſhould not moleſt them, 
and that neither the biſhop of Rome, nor 


any other ſpiritual perſon ſhould difturb 


them in their poſſeſſions. Now, though 
after this, there was no occaſion of an 
expreſs bull from his holineſs, to con- 
firm what was done; yet, upon the de- 
ceaſe of pope Fulius III. and his ſucceſ- 


for Marcellus (who fat but a few weeks) 


ope Paul IV. was pleaſed ro 'grant a 


bull to that purpoſe. (e) For Ofvber 2 1, 
1555, theſe words are recorded in the 


journal of the houſe of commons: After 
« which was read a bull of the popes 
© holineſs, confirming the doings of my 
lord cardinal Pool, touching the aſſu- 
« rance of abbey- lands. The like con- 


firmation we meet with in Dugdales 


8 
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(5) Pope Julius III. Bull Merch 4. 1554. 
(<) Bidim, Juns 28, 1554. 


8 {d) Cardinal Pos Diſpenfation. 9 Calend. Fan. 1555 


{e} Journal of the Houle of Commons, October 21, 1555: 


Monaſtic. 


- 
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Monaſtic. vol. 3. fol. 207. where (f) up certain decrees for the reformation of 
pope Paul IV. by a ſpecial bull con- the church. The tenth article forbids 
firms the abbey-lands in poſſeſſion of | the alienating of church-lands for the fu- 
fir William Petre. A clauſe in the bull | ture ; but expreſly allows of ſuch aliena- 
runs thus: * And afterwards our beloved | tions, as were formerly made : (7) adding, 
© ſon Reginald, deacon of St. Mary in | that they were made by the authority of 
© Coſmedon, called cardinal Pool, our and | the ſee of Rome. Exceptis tamen ſem- 
the aforeſaid ſee's /egate de latere in Eng- © per its, que circa bona ecclgſiaſtica, ante 
land, being authoriſed for that purpole, | © ab ecclefiis ablata, jam authoritate apoſto- 
< with ſufficient power by the letters of | © /zca conſtituta ſunt We have the ſame 
« the ſaid ſee, as appears in his com- account from proteſtant hiſtorians of our 
© miſſion; and afterwards, we generally, | own country. (4) The revenues, ſays 
© under certain words expreſſed in mode, | Mr. Cambgen, taken by king Henry VIII: 
and form, have approved and con- © and king Edward VI. from abbeys, col- 
« firmed the ſales, gifts, and exchanges, | © leges, biſhopricks, &c. were confirmed 
© and grants, made to and by him; and | to the queen and preſent poſſeſſors. 
© added to them ſtrength of affurance, | (/) Dr, Heylin ſays the ſame: «© Pope 
© or firmneſs, as in our letters made | Julius III. M ueth out a decree, accompa- 
< thereupon is ſaid more fully to be con-] nied with ſome reaſons, which might 
© tained, Sc. (g) This bull ſtill further al- © ſeem to induce him to it, to confirm 
lows of cardinal PooPs power in the fol- all ſuch lands on the preſent occu- 
lowing words: In all the inſtruments pants. | 5 
© and documents, and other writings and Here we have all that can be deſir'd, 
© things contained in the aforeſaid letters | or indeed, that the cauſe is capable of, 
© of the' aforeſaid Reginald, cardinal ; | for the ſecuricy of the preſent poſſeſſors. 
© and to them do add the ſtrength of a | The publick good and peace of church 
< perpetual and inviolable firmneſs, ſup- | and ſtate, as an inducement : the autho- 
* plying all and fingular defects of | rity of the ſee of Rome: the perition of 
© law or fact, neceſſary to be expreſſed, | a whole national church : the cardinal 
* if by chance any happen to intervene | legate's full power and actual diſpenſation ; 
© in them; and decreeing them to be | and the concurrence of the legiſlative 
. © inviolably eſtabliſhed, without any ſcru- power: ſo that church lands are held 

ple of conſcience, &c. _ by. a ſtronger title, than any man's pri- 
Befides theſe undeniable records in con- vate property or inheritance. And yet, 
firmation of of the abbey-lands to the pre- | ſome of our proteſtant writers have been 
ſent poſſeſſors, hiſtorians both of thoſe | ſo induſtrious, as not only to inſinuate, 
times, and fince, give the ſame account. | but poſitively to aſſert, that the whole 
(b) Ludwvicus Baccatellus, who publiſhed | was only a juggle, and contrivance be- 
cardinal Pco/'s life, and was his ſecreta- | tween the cardinal and the ſee of Rome, 
ry in England, when the matter was in | to quiet mens minds for the preſent ; and 
debate; after he had extolled the cardi- | that room was till left for a reſumption 
nal's zeal in perſuading queen Mary to | upon a proper occaſion ; particularly upon 
give up the church-lands ſeized by her | king James II's acceſſion to the crown, 
father, and ſtill in the poſſeſſion of the | care was taken to propagate this belief, 
crown, he adds: Ac, ne qua turba ex- For fir William Coventry, in a letter to 
© titaretur, placuit, conſentiente pontifice, | Dr. Burnef, pretends to inform him, that 
< wihil de reliquis bonis queri, que paſſim | cardinal Poo! had ſecret inſtructions to 
© multi poſſidebant; ſed liberum omnibus re- | manage the affair ſo, as if there was no 
« linqui, id agere quod quiſque vellet. Areal deſign of confirming the abbey-lands 
further proof of this matter appears in | to the preſent poſſeſſors. This letter was 
the year 1556 ; when cardinal Pool and | publiſhed in 4to London 1685; together 
the clergy met in an aſſembly, and drew | with two bulls directed to cardinal Pool, 
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Y Pope Paul IV. Bull 4. Calend. Decemb. 155 5. con- (#) Labbe Concil. tom. 14 fol. 1753. | 
firming Abbey-lands to fir William Petre. {k) Cambd. Introduction to the Annals of Queen Z/;/ab. 
Pope Pau IV. Bull above. | p. 8. 
J) Ludovicus Bactatellus, archbiſhop of Raguſa, in (1) Dr. Heylin, Preface to his Hiſtory of the Reforma- 
vita card. Poli, Lond. 80. 1690. tion. | 
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and ſeveral letters: the whole making five 
ſheets. It was anſwered by Nathaniel 
Fohnſton, M. D. by order of king James II. 
in a book intitled, Af/arance of Abbey- 
Lands, &c. Lond. 8 vo. 1686. Dr. Jobn- 
flon's book was replied to by a book in- 
_ titled, Abbey and other Church-Lands, not 
yet aſſured to ſuch Poſſeſſors, as are Catho- 
ticks; dedicated to the Nobility and Gentry 
of that Religion, in one ſheet 470. Lond. 


1688, 1689. by John Willes. I am now 


to take notice of what is uſually alledged 
againſt the aſſurance of abbey-lands to the 
preſent poſſeſſors. SD 
Objection I. Nothing is more frequently 
met with among Catholick divines, than that 
the lands and goods of the church are God's 
property: and by conſequence incapable of 
being alienated by any human power. For 
tho transferring church-lands from one pious 
uſe to another may be allowable, when 'tis 
done by a proper authority ; vet an alienation 
to ſecular uſes is directiy contrary to the do- 
nor's intention; and detrimental to the com- 
mon cauſe of religion, which is ſupported by 
ſuch eftabliſhments : beſides incurring - the 
guilt of ſacrilege, which conſiſts in putting 


things to a prophane and ſecular uſe, which 


were ſet a- part for the immediate ſervice of 
God. Upon this confideration, the letters and 
decrees of all the ancient popes and councils 
threaten all thoſe with excommunication, 
and other church cenſures, that invade the 


rights of the church, by altenating their 


lands, &c. | 
Anſwer. All created beings are God's 


property, by the title of creation, preſer- 
vation, c. 
nion over both man's fortune and life: yet 
things are under ſuch a management, that 


both the one and the other may be diſpoſed 


of, alienated, or deſtroyed, when thoſe, 


that are appointed to take care of God's 


roperty, find it neceſſary to proceed in 
AT Ss Indeed 1 goods 
of the church may, in a more peculiar 
manner, be called God's property; becauſe 
of the uſe they are put to. But ſtill they 
are under their management, who are de- 
puted by God to preſide in ſpiritual mat- 
ters. It belongs to theſe, in the firſt place, 


to pronounce upon articles of faith, and 


the terms of church communion: and at 


the ſame time, upon the lands and goods 
nh | . thy alienation of the lands and goods of 


the church; viz. when it was done with- 
out the concurrence of thoſe that were 


R 


of the church, according to the nature of 


the contract and agreement between the 


church and the civil power; who very 


He has the ſupreme domi- 


often, upon an alienation, ought to be con- 
ſulted; and to concur, upon account of 
certain rights and claims, they reſerve to 

themſelves, in the grants, they make to 
the church. Now, when there appears 
to be an urgent neceſſity of alienating the 
lands and goods of the church, and all 
perſons concerned do concur; this is not 
ſeizing God's property, but executing the 
truſt repoſed in them, for the publick 
good of church and ſtate. This has been 
the practice in all ages; when, upon ſe- 
veral preſſing occaſions, pious donations 
have not only been transferred from one 
order to another, but even ſecularized 
and confirmed to lay- proprietors. Nay 
ſacred veſſels have been ſometimes melted 
down, for the relief of the poor: which 
ſtill bears harder upon the divine property, 
than the ſeizure of abbey- lands. Hiſtory 
affords us many inſtances of this kind of 
alienations. Several Chriſtian princes have 
been rewarded with church-lands, for ſer- 
vices performed in defence of religion, a- 
gainſt che Goths, and other barbarous na- 
tions. The Knights Templars may be men- 
tioned upon this occaſion. The chief of 
their lands indeed were transferred to an- 


other religious order; viz. the Hoſpitallers, 


or Knights of St. Fobn of Feruſalem: yet 
ſome part, as ſeveral of their dwelling 
houſes, the Inner and Midale-TJemple, &c. 
in London, were beſtowed upon laymen. 
The like happened to the order called 
Fratres Cruciferi, and to the canons of 


St. Gregory of Alga, in the Venetian terri- 


rories: the lands of the latter being be- 
ſtowed upan the republick, to carry on the 
war againſt the Turk. The bull granted 
by Clement VII. to cardinal Yol/ey, for the 
demoliſhing of forty monaſteries, in order 
to found two colleges, has a relation to the 
ſame matter. For tho' it was not properly 
ſecularizing the revenues of the church; 
yet, from the words and circumſtances of 
the bull, it may be gathered, that ſuch a 
right might be claimed. Again; what are 
the taxes and many lay-ſervices impoſed 
upon church-lands, which have been cu- 
ſtomary in all ages and nations, when the 
civil power ſtood in need of ſuch aſſi- 
ſtance? Theſe, and ſuch like inſtances, 
are a plain comment upon the decrees of 
opes and ancient councils, prohibiting 


guardians 
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guardians of the rights and liberties of the 
church. It is not requiſite, at preſent, to 
enter into the various diſputes that have 
deen and may be raiſed upon this matter. 
Several alienations have been made by the 
ſee of Rome; others by national and pro- 
vincial councils; and even by the ſecular 
ower, with the concurrence of the pre- 
lates of the church. And 'tis ſufficient in 
the caſe before us (to wipe off the aſper- 
fion of ſacrilege) that all the powers con- 
cerned were conſenting. PIT 
Object. II. The whole affair of cardinal 
Pool's confirming abbey-lands to the preſent 
Poſjeſſors, was art and management; the 
bijhip of Rome all the while exclaiming 
againſt if. And Pool's bulls were rendered 
zneffettual and inſignificant, by falvo's and 
clauſes of reſerve. 


Anſioer. Tis owned, ſome difficulties 


were ſtarted in the beginning, concerning 
the reſtitution of abbey- lands: but at laſt 
the ſee of Rome was prevailed upon, to 
give cardinal Pool full power of diſpenſing 
with the preſent poſſeſſors; as it appears 
by the bulls directed to him, for that pur- 
oſe. As to the 
in the bull dated June 28, 1554, wherein 
*ris ſaid, Hæc ſedes meritò tibi videretur 
conſulenda; tis no more than a form of 
words, commonly made uſe of in all in- 
ſtructions given by the ſee of Rome; and 
was literally complied with in the preſent 
caſe. For, as John Fox obſerves, meſſen- 
gers were continually ſent between Eng- 
land and Rome, to facilitate this matter : 
nor does it appear, that pope Julius III. 
ever demurr'd upon it; but, on the con- 
trary, ratified what the cardinal had done; 
and the preſent poſſeſſors enjoyed, all queen 
Mary's reign, the church-lands, accord- 
ingly as it was agreed on by the ſupreme 
powers, civil and ecclefiaſtical. So that 
there is not the leaſt appearance of any 
juggling on che cardinal's part, or of an 
other concerned 1n the affair : en 
deeds, and matter of fact plainly evi- 
dencing the contrary. | 
Object. III. Cardinal Pool, in the cloſe 
of his diſpenſation, exhorts the preſent poſ- 
feffors of abbey-lands, &c. to beware of Bel- 
ſhazzer's fate; who was puniſhed for de- 
taining the ſacred veſſels, which his father 
had taken from the people of God, when he 


plundered the temple of Jeruſalem. By a 


guſt application of this example, it appears, 
that the cardinal's diſpenſation did only ex- 


enpt the preſent poſſeſſers from the penalties 


pretended falvo hinted at | 


of the laws: and that they ſtill lay under an 
obligation of reſtitution, as to conſcience. 
Anſwer. Cardinal Pool's exhortation, 
upon this occaſion, was very ſeaſonable. 
Belſhazzer's fate was a proper example, to 
be ſer before the preſent poſſeſſors of the 
lands and goods of the church. For tho' 
they might not themſelves have been au- 
thors of the ſacrilege, and be excuſable, as 
to conſcience, by means of a diſpenſation : 
yet ſuch has often been the method of di- 
vine providence, that children have been 
unfortunate for their parents iniquities; 
and God, in deteſtation of notorious crimes, 
has made innocent poſterity feel the weight 
of his reſentment. Now, to prevent ſuch 
misfortunes, the cardinal pur the preſent 
poſſeſſors in mind of reſtoring, out of 
charity, what they were not obliged to, in 
ſtrictneſs of juſtice. | 

Object. IV. Queen Mary was far from 
thinking the cardinal's diſpenſation walid. 
She declared, ſhe could not, with a ſafe 
conſcience, detain the lands and goods of the 
church. And accordingly reſtored what 
were in poſſeſſion of the crown. 

Anſwer. It does not appear, that the 
queen had conceived any ſcruple concern- 
ing the validity of the diſpenſation, as it 
regarded others. On the contrary, ſhe a- 
greed with the ſee. of Rome, and the par- 
liament in allowing it. As to her own 
particular, ſhe might be perſuaded, thar 
the ſame difficulties did not occur, which 
obſtructed a general reſtitution. However, 


ſhe did nor reſtore all church-lands in poſ- 


ſeſſion of the crown: but only ſuch, as ſhe 
might diveſt herſelf of, without detrimenc 
to private men's property. 

Object. V. The flatute of Mortmain was 
Suſpended for twenty years, with a defign, 
that the church might recover her rights : 
which indirectly imports, that there was a 
defign, one time or other, of paſſing an att 
of reſumption. | 
Anſwer, 'Tis very unlikely, that the 
parliament, that paſſed this ſtatute for the 
ſuſpenſion of the act of Mortmain, could 
have any ſuch view: their intereſt was too 
much concerned. Many of their eſtates 
were entirely abbey-lands. However, it 
was look'd upon, as a piece of juſtice, that 
people ſhould be left at their liberty, to 
beſtow what they. thought fit to pious uſes 
(at leaft for a term) .in order to repair the 
breach, that had been made in the rights 
of the church. Li, | 


* 


Object. 
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Object. VI. Pietro Soave, in his Hifto- 
ry of the Council of Trent, gives an ac- 
count, that when the Engliſh ambaſſadors 
were ſent to Rome anno 1555, to make a 
tender of the nation's ſubmiſſion to pope 
Paul IV. his bolineſs was much diſpleaſed, 
that the church-lands were not reſtored : 
that it was not in his power to ratify fuch 
a diſpenſation : that Heaven would chaſtiſe 
the ſacrilege : with a ſtrict charge to in- 
form the queen of his ſentiments upon the 
matter. | HOT | 

Anſwer. To ſay nothing of this author's 
fidelity (who, upon other occaſions, has 
been ſufficiently convicted of miſrepre- 


ſentation) if he pretends, that Paul IV. 


was ſo bent upon the reſtoration of abbey- 
lands, as to annul the diſpenſation ; he 


contradicts plain matter of fact. Expreſs 


bulls, and letters of the ſaid pope being 


extant, whereby he confirms, what car- 
dinal Pool had done in that affair. How- | 


ever, thus much may be own'd : that as 

ope Paul IV. was always diſpoſed (by 
former grudges) to quarrel with the car- 
dinal, and had of late carried his reſent- 
ment ſo far, as to deprive him, for a 
while, of his legatine. power: ſo tis pro- 


bable, he might expreſs himſelf ſomewhat 


warmly ;-and charge him with being too 


eaſy in granting the aforeſaid diſpenſation. 


Bur theſe two being afterwards reconciled, 
and cardinal Pool reſtored to his legatine 
power, he met with no farther oppoſition. 


Neither could pope Paul IV. fo far for- 


get. himſelf, as to fay, it was not in his 


power to confirm ſuch diſpenſations, as 


he himſelf had actually granted by a bull, 


_ confirming the abbey-lands to fir William 
Petre. 


- 


by he reſumes all church-lands in the poſ- 
Jeff n of laymen. 

Anſwer, This bull has no relation to 
England; but only to the kingdom of 
Naples, and ſome other places,' belonging 
to the king of Spain: where the ſee of 
Rome pretended to high claims, both as 


to ſpirituals, and temporals; and where 


the reſtitution of church- lands was not 
attended with the ſame difficulties, as in 
England. So that England was not affected 
by any bulls of that nature. 8 
Object. VIII. Pope Urban VIII. by a bull, 
beginning Plantata, &c. dated 4 Idus July, 


1633. an, Pontificatus 10. actually inveſts | Fulius TH. and pope Paul IV. . 
00e 


Object. VII. Dr. Burnet, in bis Appen- 
dix to the Hiſtory of the Reformation, fol. 
' 367. produces a bull of pope Paul IV. where-. 


the EngliſnBenedictine monks with the rights, 
and claims, of nine cathedral churches, be- 
fades ſeveral other dignities. This bull not 
only fignifies, that the ſee of Rome till pre- 
tended to a power of diveſting the preſent 
poſſeſſors, but alſo appears to be an expreſs 
revocation of cardinal Pool's diſpenſation. 
Anſwer. If the uſual caution of the ſee 
of Rome, in things of this kind, did not 
plead in favour of the bull made mention 
of; ſome perſons might be apt to think, 


it was ſurreptitiouſly obtained, if not a 


forged piece. But be that, as you will: I 
meet with ſeveral, who boldly affirm, that it 
is not authentick; but eſſentially de- 
fective, as to the requiſites of ſuch an 
inſtrument: and can be of no value in foro 
ecclefiaftico, as to what regards eccleſi- 


aſtical juriſdiction and church-lands in the 


kingdom of England. The reaſons for 
this aſſertion are laid down, in a paper 
written by a learned divine at the re- 
queſt of the pope's nuncio in Paris: 
who being informed of the bull, and fur- 
Priſed at the contents of it, defired this 

ntleman to make' ſome remarks upon 
it. The- fubſtance of what concerns our 
preſent purpoſe was: That the nine ca- 
thedral churches, and other dignities, men- 
tioned in the Bull Plantata, did origi- 
nally belong to the clergy; of which 
they were diveſted by ſome of our kings, 
with the concurrence of the ſee of Rome, 
upon the pretence of male-adminiſtration: 
that, up6n the breach with the church of 
Rome, in the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. the Benedictine monks being 
expelled, the lands and juriſdiction of the 
aforefaid cathedrals, Sc. were beſtowed 


| upon the crown, by virtue of the laws 
then enacted for that purpoſe: that, du- 


ring the ſaid reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. the clergy were reſtored to 


bility, and other lay-proprietors, who ob- 
trained them by gift, ſale, and other con- 
veyances : that upon a re- union of the 
Engliſb nation to the church of Rome in 
queen Mary's reign, the alienation of church- 
lands, during the two late reigns, was al- 


lowed of; the lay- poſſeſſors confirmed in 


their titles; and the clergy's right to the 
cathedrals and other dignities expreſly 


mentioned, and agreed to, by the concur- 
rence of all the parties concerned, v2. 
The bulls and authentick letters of pope 


their ancient juriſdiction, though part of 
| che lands was diſtributed among the no- 
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Pools inſtructions, and actual diſpenſa- 


tion by virtue of his legatine power; the 


conſent and approbation of both houſes 
of convocation ; and of the ſupreme le- 
giſlative power, which confirmed all thoſe 
proceedings by a ſtatute for that purpoſe: 
that an eſtabliſhment, thus guarded, can- 
not be ſubverted by any particular decree 
or bull of the biſhop of Rome; which 
takes no notice of the claims of the par- 
ties concerned, which ſtill remain in fat 
quo, till their privileges are recalled by a 
power equal to chat, by which they were 
granted. In fine, that according to the 
ſtile of the canon law (and the nature 
of the thing itſelf ſcems to require it) 
every inſtrument of revocation ought to 
expreſs and ſpecify the rights, powers, and 
privileges that are revoked, Now, the 
Bull Plantata being filent upon the pre- 


ſent ſubject, and taking no notice of the 


bulls, diſpenſations, acts of parliament, 
Sc. whereby the clergy and preſent poſ- 


ſeſſors held their juriſdiction and lands, 


it can have no force in that regard. Se- 
veral other remarks are made by this 
learned perſon, tending towards the ſame 


purpoſe; and to ſhew that it cannot be 
admitted as an authentick inſtrument in 
the preſent caſe of eccleſiaſtical juriſdic- 


tion, claimed by the Benedictine monks 


ſince queen Mary's reign. Now, if the 


controverſy concerning abbey- lands is to 


at 


be determined by the Bull Plantata, 


the Benedictines have no better a claim 
to them, than they have to juriſdiction: 
nay much leſs, if themſelves may be ad- 
mitted judges in the caſe; ſeeing that in 
king James II's reign, they made a pub- 
lick diſclaim of them. I have by me a 
ſermon preached before the king and 
queen in that reign, by Philip Ellis, one 
of that order, ſoon after conſecrated bi- 
ſhop and vicarius apoſtolicus: who, in the 
name of the whole congregation of Engliſb 
Benedictine monks, makes a publick diſ- 
claim of all the lands belonging to it. 
This is further confirmed by the teſti- 
mony of (n) Dr. Nathaniel Fobnſton, 
who, by king James II's order, publiſh d 
a book concerning the aſſurance of abbey- 
lands to the preſent poſſeſſors: wherein, 
page 202, are the following particulars : 
« ] have ſeen it under the hand of the 
* reverend ſuperior of all the. Engliſh Be- 


teas. 


nedictines; that the ſuperiors of the 
Benedictines offer to give it under their 
hands, and ſeals, and ſerious proteſta- 
* tion, that they have no right, nor ever 
* intend to lay any claim to the poſſeſſions 
< 2 belonging to their order here, 
© SC. 
Objection IX. In the year 1648, Octo- 
ber 26, the pope ordered his nuncio Fa- 
bius (who was afterwards Alexander VII.) 
to enter a proteſt againſt the treaty of Mun- 
ſter and Oſnaburgh, «pon account of the non- 
reſtitution , church. lands in Germany, 
which, during the wars in thoſe parts, had 
been ſeized by the laity, and ſtill poſſeſſed ; 
by the Lutherans eſpecially. 
Anſwer. As the lee of Rome never goes 
willingly into any project for alienating 
or ſeculariſing the lands belonging to the 
church: ſo the leaſt his holineſs could do, 
upon the occaſion mentioned, was to en- 
ter a proteſt againſt it. What difficulties 
might occur in making reſtitution, is not 
particularly ſpecified ; but it is probable, 
they might not be ſo invincible, as thoſe 
in England; which might occaſion the 
ſee of Rome to be more preſſing for ſome 
kind of reſtitution. However, the L- 
therans remaining in quiet poſſeſſion af- 
terwards, and thoſe, that were converted, 
never being obliged to refund, is a fact 
ſufficient to allay the ſcruples of the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſors. e 
Object. X. Several Catholicks in Eng- 
land do till ſcruple at purchaſing and oc- 
cupying church-lands : the miſſioners fre- 
quently adviſe the poſſeſſors, to give large 
alms on that account. And it is remarked 
by fir Henry Spelman, in his book De 
non temerandis Ecclefiis, &c. that the poſ- 
ſeſſors of abbey-lands have been unfortunate, 
ever fince the firſt ſeizure. _ 
Anfwer. I do not find that Catholicks 
lie under any ſcruples on that account: 
nor does the advice given by miſſioners 
afford ground. for any ſuch conjecture. 
They only propoſe alms, as a means to 
avoid thoſe hereditary misfortunes, where- 
by -providence is obſerved to puniſh chil- 
dren, for the fins of their fore-fathers. 
And it is upon this account, that fir Hen- 
ry Spelman, and ſeveral other Proteſtant 
writers, have taken pains to publiſh to 
the world the evil effects of ſo notorious 
a depredation of church- lands: and ſeveral 


95 "we 
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Proteſtants 
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Proteſtants ſtill own, that money can 
never be worſe laid our, than in ſuch 
kind of purchaſcs. 

Object. XI. Notwithſlanding the abbey- 
lands bave been confirmed to the preſent 
 poſſeſſors by the ſeveral dijpenſations, acts, 


and agreements above mentioned, the ſer of 


Rome /till lays claim to a power of re- 
vocation : and the preſent poſſeſſors are not 
ſecure, if the pope is diſpoſed at any time 


to make uſe of his power. 


Anſiber. The ſee of Rome lays no other 


claim to the lands and goods of the 
church, than as it is ſtipulated by the 
donors and founders of ſuch pious eſta- 
bliſnments; who commonly reſerve certain 


at 


currence : ſo that no alienation can ſtand 
good, either in law or conſcience, . with- 
out the conſent. of all the parties con- 
cerned. As to the preſent caſe, the ap- 
prehenſion of an act of reſumption, by 
the ſole, authority of the ſee of Rome, is 
a groundleſs ſurmiſe ; purpoſely invented 
to obſtruct the return of thoſe nations, 
that have deſerted} the church.  Abbey- 
lands, by a general agreement of the ſu- 
preme powers, civil and eccleſiaſtical, are 


become the private property of the pre- 


ſent poſſeſſors; and there is infinitely leſs 
danger of their being diſturbed, than of 
a perſon's being ſtripp'd of his paternal 
inheritance by embracing the commu- 


rights and privileges to themſelves, which | nion of the church of Rome, 


cannot be diſpoſed of, without their con- 


F 
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ARTICLE VI. 
Records of Ordination. 


(n) The Opinion of Mr. Barclay, a learned 


Quater, concerning Proteſtants Ordina- | 
| N 8885 I has the ſame power now, ſhe had then; 
| and if the power lie in the ſucceflion : 


tion. 


ANY abſurdities do Proteſtants 

fall into, by deriving their mini- 
1try thus through the church of Rome. 
As firſt; they muſt acknowledge her to 
be a true church of Chriſt, though only 
erroneous in ſome things ; which contra- 
dias their fore-fathers, ſo frequently, and 
yet truly, calling her Antichriſt. Second- 
ly, they muſt needs acknowledge, that the 
prieſts and biſhops of the Romiſh church, 
are true miniſters and paſtors. of che 
church of Chriſt, as to the efſential part : 
elſe they could not be fit ſubjects for 
that power and authority to have re- 
ſided in; neither could they have been 


veſſels capable to receive that power, and 


again tranſmit it to their ſucceſſors. 
Thirdly, it would follow from this, that 
the prieſts and biſhops of the Romſh 
church are yer really true paſtors and 
reachers. For if proteſtant miniſters have 


TE ity, but what they received from . ; 
no authority fince the church of Rome is | would not have you think we make ſuch 


them ; and 


the ſame, ſhe was at the time of the 
reformation, in doctrine and manners, and 


| then theſe prieſts of the Roman church 


—_— 


* 


«i 


now, who derive their ordination from 
thoſe biſhops, that ordained the firſt Re- 
formers, have the ſame authority, which 
the ſucceſſors of the Reformed have; 
and conſequently are no leſs minifters of 
the church, than they are. But how ſhall 
this agree with the opinion, which the 
primitive Proteſtants had of the Romifh 
prieſts and clergy? To whom Luther 
did not only deny any power and au- 
thority, but contrariwiſe affirmed, that it 


| was wickedly done of them, to aſſume 
to themſelves only this authoricy to teach 


and be prieſts and miniſters, c. 
FA 903 -'Þ 


The Opinion of ſeveral Proteſtants condern- 


ing their Ordination being derived um 
inge Ns 


Catholicks. | 27 
\ 14 | £425 | us 8 e 
(0) Dr. Whitaker againſt Dureus. 1 


i. — — 


(n) Barclays Apolog, P. 283. 


* 


1 (0) Dr. Whitaker againſt Dureus, p. 821. 
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reckoning of your orders, as to hold our 


own' vocation unlawful without them. 
p Dr. Fulk, Anfwer to a counterfeit 


Catholick. You are highly deceived, if 


you think your offices of biſhops, prieſts, 
and deacons, better than laymen. | 
(9) Dr. Cartwright's Aſſertion. Po 
piſn prieſts have no authority to be mi- 
niſters of the goſpel by their ordination. 
(r) Biſhop Hoadley, in his Preſervative. 
If the appointment of the Romiſh biſhops, 
here, be regular ; there cannot be another, 
in oppoſition to it, regular likewiſe, If 
the Popiſh church, here, be a church, 
then theſe new Proteſtant churches can- 
not truly be ſo. If the ordinances in that 
be valid and good, the ordinances of their 
own muſt be null and void; becaule it is 
ro ſer up church againſt church, altar 
againſt altar, and one ſucceſſion of biſhops 
againſt another. (s) In fact there muſt 
have been frequent interruptions in the 
ſucceſſion of the chriſtian clergy : thar 
the goſpel layeth no ſtreſs upon this 


matter, but a great deal of weight upon | 


things of quite another nature: that 
you ; imitate our - firſt reformers, who 
ſcorned to take their claim to the purity 
of the; goſpel. from ſuch topicks. 
. (8) Author of the | Rights of the Chri/- 
tian Church. There never was ſo unlucky 
an. hypotheſis, - For whether you allow 
the Papiſts to be, or not to be a true 
church, it muſt hinder the Proteſtants 
from being ſo. For if they were no 
true curch, they could not convey to 
others that ſpiricual power, which is ne- 
ceſſary to the being of a true church: 
or if they were, the Proteſtant biſhops, 
with thoſe who adhered to them, could 
not be ſuch a church; as being guilty of 
an unneceſſary ſeparation. But if the ſe- 
ation was neceſſary, then the church 
of Rome could not. be a true church. 
For that certainly cannot be a true church, 
if it be not lawful to join with her. 
ſu) Atbenæ Oxonien. When that paſſage 


in Dr. Pocklington's book, called Altare 


Cbriſtianum, p. 49, 50. was urged in open 
court [againſt archbiſhop Laud] viz. That 
it is a happineſs, that the biſhops of Eng- 
land can derive their ſucceſſion from St. 


Peter; then did the faid [judge] Nichs- 
las inſultingly call it the archbiſhop's 
pedigree. 8 

(x) Opinion of Biſbop Barlow. Item, If 
the king's grace, being ſupreme head of 
the church of England did chuſe, deno- 
minate, or elect any layman being learn- 
ed, to be a biſhop; that he, ſo choſen, 
ſhould be as good a biſhop, as he is; 
or the beſt in England. 

(y) Mr. Collier, Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. 
And in this the Engliſh reformation is 
exactly conformable to the practice of 
the ancient church; (⁊) who never allowed 
any ordinations performed by perſons 
beneath the epiſcopal character. 

(a) Mr. Echard, Hiſtory of England. In 
the year 1661. Mr. Sharp, Mr. Hamil- 
ton, Mr. Barnwell, and Mr. Leighton, all 
in Preſbycerian orders, came to London; 
where, after having been ordained deacons 
and prieſts, they were conſecrated by the 
biſhop of Wincheſter, with the aſſiſtance 
of two other Eng/i/h prelates At the 
ſolemnity they expreſly diſclaimed the va- 
lidity of their former ordination, 


Obſervations of Mr. Collier, concerning the 
Ordination of Diſſenters, 


In the year 1610, Ocfober 21, three 
Scotch biſhops were conſecrated at Lon- 
aon; viz. Fohn Spots ſwood archbiſhop of 
Glaſcough, Mr. Gowen Hamilton biſhop 
of Gallaway, and Mr. Andrew Lamb bi- 
ſhop of Bzrchen; being at the ſame time 
put into poſſeſſion of their temporalities. 
They were conſecrated by George biſhop 
of London, Lancelot biſhop of Ely, Richard 
biſhop of Rochefter, and Henry biſhop of 
Worceſter. [ But between the commiſſion 
and the ſolemnity, a difficulty was of- 
fered by Andrews biſhop of Eh, with 
reference to the conſecration of the 
Scotch biſhops. This prelate affirmed, 
they ought firſt ro be made prieſts, 


upon the ſcore of their not having been 


* ordained by a biſhop. Archbiſhop 
© Bancroft, as Spotſwood reports, main- 
© tained there was no neceſſity of pro- 


ceeding in this manner: that where 


b Dr. Fulk, Anſwer to a Counterfeit Catholick, p. 50, 
(9) Dr. Cartwright, Aſſertion, No. 4, 1570. 
(7 ) Biſhop Heady, Preſervative, p. 81. 
Hadley above, p. 88. 
(*) Rights of the Chriſtian Church, p. 318. 
. Athen. Oxon. vol. 2, p. 60. 


(+) Article exhibited againſt B. Barlow by Reger Levis, 
B. L. an. 1536. Bibl. Cotton. Cleop. E. 5. fol. 383. 
6 Collier, Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 2. p. 134. 
(x) Collier, Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 2. B. 4. p. 291. 
(a) Echard, vol. 3. p. 63. 
(% Collier, Eccl. Hit, vol. 2. B. 8. p. 702. 
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* biſhops could not be had, orders given 
by preſbyters muſt be reckoned law- 
ful: that, unleſs this was granted, the 
calling and character of the miniſtry, 
in moſt of the reformed churches, might 
be queſtioned, Mr. Collier likes nor 
Bancroft's way of arguing : and ſays, it 
ought not to be followed againſt all an- 
tiquity; and that foreign Reformers were 
10 be left out of the caſe, and ſtand upon 
their own bottom. fc) Now as the 
learned Heylin repreſents the matter 
* [Hiſt. of Preſbyr. p. 387.] Bancroft went 
* upon a much more defenſible principle. 
He argued, there was no neceſſity the 
Scotch biſhops ſhould paſs through the in- 
© termediate orders of deacon and prieſt: for 
that the epiſcopal character might be 
* fully conveyed at a fingle conſecration.” 
And for this he cited ſome conſiderable 
precedents. Mr. Collier has another re- 
markable paſſige concerning the ordina- 
tion of foreign Proteſtants, About 1635, 
a brief was drawa up, in the nature of 
letters patent, for making collections for 
the Palatins; wherein it was exprefled, 
that they were of the ſame religion with 
that in England : that they ſuffered on 
account of their religion; and that the 
church of Rome was antichriſtian. (d) 
But the archbiſhop did not believe this 
© part of the clauſe defenſible : That the 
religion of the Palatins was the ſame 
with ours; and that we ought to main- 
tain ir to the utmoſt of our power. 
To which it may be added; that the 
Palatin miniſtry were in the ſame con- 
dition with the Genevans : they had no 
epiſcopal ordination, and by conſequence 
are ſelf- originated, and without any 
authoritative miſſion; and being thus 
eſſentially defective in their character, 
what right can they pretend to repre- 
ſent our Saviour, and ſeal covenants in 
his name? — Thoſe, who drew theſe 
letters patents, ſeem not to have been 
aware, that the orders of the church 
of England are derived from the church 
of Rome. If therefore the church of 
Rome is an antichriſtian ſociety, her 
authority is gone, and her privileges 
forfeited; and by conſequence ſhe is in 
no capacity to convey ſacerdotal power 
in ordinations. From whence, the next 
inference is, that the benefit of the 
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* prieſthood, and the force of holy mi- 
niſtrations, muſt be loſt in the Eng- 
* 1 church. For theſe and ſuch like 
* reaſons, new letters patents were 
* drawn up, and the clauſe mentioned 
left out. 


The Account of a Committee of Biſhops and 
Divines, anno 1540, with their Opinions 
concerning Epiſcopal Ordination. Ma- 
nuſcript of Dr. Stillingfleet. See Bur- 
net's Appendix of Records to his Hiſtory 
of the Reformation. Alſo Collier's Eccle- 

 feaſtical Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 41, 42, &c. 


Among ſeventeen queſtions propoſed in 
the committee, what follows relates to 
ordination. Nec opinor abſurdum eſſe, ut 
ſacerdos epiſcopum conſecret, fi epiſcopus ha- 
beri non poteſt. Ita Dr. Robertſon. Where- 
fore one made another indifferently. Ita 
Dr. Redman. And that prieſts in the pri- 
mitive church made biſhops, 1 think no 
inconvenience. a Dr. Eageworth, Dr. 
Treſbam, Crayford, and Cox ſay: That 
laymen may make prieſts in time of ne- 
ceſſity. In the New Teſtament, he, that 
is appointed to be a biſhop or prieſt, 
needeth no conſecration by the ſcripture; 
for election or appointing thereto is ſuf- 
ficient. Ita Cranmer. Again; this queſ- 
tion was propoſed: Whether (if it 
fortuned, a chriſtian prince, learned, to 
conquer ſeveral dominiens of infidels; 
having none, but temporal learned men 
with him) ir be defended by God's 
law, that he and they ſhould preach and 
teach the word of God there or no? 
Cranmer anſwers. It is not againſt God's 
law; but contrary, they ought indeed 
ſo to do; and there be hiſtories, that 
witneſs, that ſome chriſtian princes and 
other laymen, unconſecrate, have done the 
ſame, Again, the biſhops of Dure/me, 
St. David's, Weſtminſter, Dr. Treſham, 
Cox, Leighton, Cray ford, Symmons, Redman, 
and Robertſon ſay: that laymen, in ſuch caſe, 
have authority to miniſter the ſacraments, 


and to make prieſts. Again this queſtion 


was propoſed : Whether it be forefended 
by God's law, that if it ſo fortune, that 
all the biſhops and prieſts of a region 
were dead, and that the word of God 


| ſhould remain there unpreached, the 


—— 


(<) C allier above. 


— 


(4) Collier, Ecel. Hiſt. vol. 3. B. 9. p. 764. 
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facrament of baptiſm, and others unmi- 
niſtred, the king of that region ſhould 
make biſhops, and prieſts to ſupply the 
Tame, er no? Cranmer anſwers in theſe 


words: It is not forbidden by God's law. 


. 


In nomine Patris, & Filii, & Spiritus 


Sancti. Amen. Quoniam per ſententiam 
definitivam à reverendo in Chriſto Patre & 
domino Stephano, permiſſione divina Win- 
ron. epiſcopo, in & contra te Johannem 


Hooper preſbyterum ſuæ juriſdictionis ex- 
iſtentem ratione hæreſis, & delicti intra illi- 


us dioceſim Winton: notoriè commit, 
nuper rite, & legitimè prolatam, conſtat 


ſufficienter, & legitimè nobis Edmundo 


Londin. epiſcopo, te præfatum Johannem 
Hooper, hæreticum manifeſtum, & obſti- 
natum, ac pertinacem fuiſſe, & eſſe; ac 
conſtat ſimiliter tanquam hæreticum hu- 
juſmodi per dictam ſententiam pronunti- 
arum © & declaratum fuiſſe, majoriſque 
excominiynicationis ſententia ob id innoda- 
tum, & involutum ſimiliter eſſe; ac ab 


ordine tuo deponendum, & degradandum, 
curizque' e ws Wu 


modi q tradendum fore, prout ex tenore 
dict ſententiæ, ad quam nos, in hac 
parte, nos referimus, pleniùs, planiùs, & 
expreſſiùs liquet, & apparet. Idcirco nos 
Edmundus epiſcopus Londinenfis ante- 
dictus, quia noſtri, & univerſitatis etiam 
intereſt, noſtras hic partes interponere, & 
vicariam operam mutuamque viciſſitudi- 
nem impendere, in cujus etiam dioceſi, tu 
Johannes Hooper idem hæreſis crimen 
tunc, & ſœpiùs, & ante & poſt commiſiſti: 
iſtis, inquam, & aliis prædictis attentis, & 
exequendo omni meliori, & efficaciori 
modo, quo poſſumus, ſententiam pre- 
dictam; ſicut præmittitur, lataq in te, qui 
intra fines & limites dioceſis ñ̃oſtræ Londi- 
nenſis notorĩè conſiſtens, in hac parte cul- 
Pabilis, & tranſgreſſor etiam notorie exiſtis, 
ad actualein degradationem tui præfati Jo- 
hannis Heoper (culpa tua exigente, ac ju- 


retroacti morem laudabilem, & normam 
conſuetam, te in arca eccleſiæ manere no- 
lentem curiæ ſeculari rice & legitime, ac 
effectualiter tradere poſſimus, quod ip- 
ſum fic fieri debere, nos per hanc noſtram 
ſententiam, ſive decretum, decernimus, pro- 
nuntiamus, '& declaramus in his ſcriptis. 
(f) Here is to be noted, that tbe diſgrading 
of this bleſſed biſhop did not proceed againſt 
him as againſt a biſhop; but as only againft 
a prieſt, as they termed him. © 


) Degradatio Roberti Farrar. 


In nomine Patris, & Filii, & Spiritus 
Sancti, Amen. Quia nos Henricus per- 
miſſione divina Menevenſis epiſcopus, per 
viam inquiſitionis in negotio hæreticæ pra- 
vitatis, cognoſcentes, te Robertum Farrar 
clericum, propter tuam manifeſtam con- 
tumaciam, & obſtinaciam, per nos nun- 


tiatum fuiſſe, & eſſe, in illud deteſtabile 


crimen hæreſis multipliciter incidiſſe, & 
commiſiſſe; quod cùm non ſolum grande, 
ſed etiam damnabile, & damnoſum ſit, & 
adeo enorme, quòd exinde non tantum di- 
vina majeſtas offenſa, ſed & univerſa dio- 
ceſis Menevenſis commota eſt; & ob hoc 
indignus officio ſacerdotali & eccleſiaſtico 
fis redditus. Idcircò nos authoritate Dei 
Patris omnipotentis, & Filii, & Spiritus 
Sancti, & noſtra, te ab omni hujuſmodi 
officio ſententialiter per petuò privamus in 
his ſcriptis, teque ab illis verbo deponimus 
realiter, & actualiter ſecundum traditio- 
nem canonum deponendum, & degradan- 
dum prout in ordinali, & pontificali con- 
tinetur, degradamus prout ſequitur, &c. 


(Þ) Mr. John Fox's Account of Dr. Ridley's 
| Degradation. 


We [commiſſioners] muſt, againſt our 
wills, proceed according to our commiſ- 
fion ro diſgrading, and taking from you 
| the dignity of prieſthood; for we take you 
for no biſhop: and therefore we ſhall the 


ſit id poſcente) duximus procedendum | ſooner have done with you: and fo com- 
fore; ac ſic etiam realiter procedimus, ut mitting you to the ſecular: power, you 


— 


deinde, juxta juris exigentiam, & temporis | know hat doth follow. _ 
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ARTICLE VII. 
Records M ifcellaneons. 


(i) The Dying Speech of Sir John Gates, 


at bis Execution. 


Y coming here this day is to die; 
| whereof, I aſſure you all, I am 
well worthy: for I have lived as viciouſly 
and wickedly as any man hath done in the 
world. I was the greateſt reader of Scrip- 
ture, that might be, of a man of my de- 
gree; and a worle follower thereof there 
was not living. For I did not read, to be 
edified thereby, nor. to ſeek the glory of 
God: but contrarywiſe, arrogantly to be 
ſeditious, and diſpute thereof: and private- 
ly to interpret it, after my own brain and 
affection. Wherefore, I exhort you all, 
to beware how, and after what ſort, you 
come to read God's Holy Word. For it is 
not a trifle, or playing-game, to deal with 
God's Holy Myſteries: Stand not too 
much in your own conceits. For like 
as a bee of one flower gathers honey, and the 
ſpider poiſon of the ſame: even ſo you, 
unleſs you humbly ſubmit yourſelves to 
God, and charitably read the ſame to the 
intent to be edified thereby, it 1s to you as 
poiſon, and worſe; and it were better to 


let it alone. | 


(%) Archbiſhop Cra nmer's Recantation, and 
Subſcription to the Catholick Faith. 


I Thomas Cranmer, late archbiſhop of 

Canterbury, do renounce, abhor, and de- 
teſt all manner of hereſies, and errors of 
Luther and Zuinglius, and all other teach- 
ings, which be contrary to ſound and true 
doctrine. And I moſt conſtantly in my 
heart, and with my mouth, do confeſs 
one holy and catholick church, viſible; 
without which there is no ſalvation. And 
therefore, I acknowledge the biſhop of 
Rome to be ſupreme head on earth, whom 


I acknowledge” to be the higheſt biſhop, || 2 
and pope, and Chriſt's vicar ; unto whom Witneſs, Henry Sydal, 
all Chriſtian people ought to be ſubject. And | 


as concerning the ſacraments; I believe, 


| and worſhip, in the ſaerament of the altar, 


the very body and blood of Chriſt being 
contained, and moſt truly under the forms 
of bread and wine; the bread, through 
the mighty power of God, being turned 
into the body of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt; 


and the wine into his blood. And in the 


other fix ſacraments alſo (like as in this) I 
believe, and hold as the univerſal church 
holdeth, and the church of Rome judgeth 
and determineth. Furthermore J believe, 
that there is a place of purgatory, where 


ſouls departed are puniſhed for a time: for 
whom the church doth godly and whole- 


ſomely pray, like as it doth honour ſaints, and 
pray to them. Finally, in all things I pro- 
teſs, that I do not otherwiſe believe, than 
the Catholick church, and the church of 
Rome holdeth and teacheth. I am ſorry 
I ever held or thought otherwiſe. And 
I beſeech Almighty God, that, of his 
mercy, he will vouchſafe to forgive me 
whatever I have offended againſt God, or 


his church. And alſo, I defire and beſeech 


all Chriſtian people, to pray for me. And 


all ſuch, as I have deceived cither by my 


example or doctrine, I require them, by 
the blood of Jeſus Chriſt, that they will 


return to the unity of the church; that 


1 we may k K 
ſchiſm or diviſion. And to conclude ; 1 


all be of one mind, without 


ſubmit myſelf to the Catholick church of 
Chriſt, and to the ſupreme head thereof. 
So I ſubmit myſelf alſo to the moſt excel- 
lent majeſties of Philip and Mary, king 
and queen of this realm of England, &c. 
and to all their laws and ordinances: being 
ready always, as a faithful ſubject, to obey 


them. And God is my witneſs, I have not 
done this for favour, or fear of any perſon 


bur willingly; and of my own mind, as 


N - 


as to the inſtruction of others. 


| Fohn de Villa Garcina, 


* 4 
* ü 


ä 
* 
6 


(7) Jobn Stow, Chron, 


— 


(4) Collier, Eecl. Hiſt, 
+ 


well to the diſcharge of my own conſcience, ' 


; 


Thomas Cranmer. 
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(1) Verſes of Dr. White Biſhop of Lincoln, on the Marriage of Queen Mary and 
King Philip. | 7. 


Nubat ut Hiſpano regina Maria Philippo, 
Inque ſuum fontem regia ſtirps redeat, 

Noluit humani generis dæmon vetus hoſtis: 

Sed Deus, Anglorum provida ſpes, voluit. 

Nollet Scotus inops, timiduſque ad prælia Gallus: 

C⸗æſar, & Italia, & Flandria tota volet. 8 

Noluit bæreticus (ſtirps Caiphæ) pontificum grex : 
Pontificum ſed grex Catholicus voluit. 

Octo uxorati patres in dæmone nollent: 


Quinque —_ pietate volunt. 
Noluit Johannes Dudley Northumbrius urſus : 


Sed fidum regni conſilium voluit. 
Noluit, ætatis noſtræ Catilina, Wyatus: 

Sed proceres, & plebs, & pia turba volet. 
Nollet Grayus dux, & Cantia terra rebellans: 
Nos, quoniam Dominus ſic voluit, volumus. 
Clarior effectus repetat ſua limina ſanguis, 

Cum fit Philippo juncta Maria viro. 


(m) An Anſwer to the aforeſaid Verſes, by the Biſhop of Norwich. 


Hiſpano nubat Maria ut regina Philippo, 
Extirpetur ſtirps ut quoque nobilium, 
Volt pater id veſter, diſturbans omnia, dæmon: 
Non vult Anglorum ſed Pater altitonans. 
Non vult bellipotens Gallus, non vult Scotus acer: 
Vult Cæſar, Flandrus, papicolæque volunt. 
Grex mitratorum vult, Caiphæ ipſa propago: 
Non vult ſanctorum ſed pius ordo patrum. 
Nolunt octo, pios qui jure colunt Hymenæos: 
Quinque catenati pro impietate volunt. 
Dudleius minimè voluit Northumbrius heros: 
Cui ſua perchara eſt patria, nemo volet. 
Libertatis amans non vulc bonus ille Wyatus : . 
Non proceres, non plebs, nec pia turba volet. 
Vos vultis, pietas qui vultis ut exulet omnis: 
Non Grayus, ſed nec Cantia turba volet. 
Ergo magis clarus qui fit, rogo, ſanguis avitus, 
Quando jugali fit junctus uterque thoro ? 


in the time, while I was in the miniſtry 
of the ſee of London, diverſe poor men, 
1 | . then tenants thereof, have taken new 
It may pleaſe your majeſty for Chriſt | leaſes of their tenantries and holdings ; and 

| ſome have renewed and changed their old; 


our Saviour's ſake, in a matter of con- 
ſcience (and now not for myſelf, but for and therefore have paid fines and ſums 


(n) The Petition of Dr. Ridley to | Queen 
b concerning Leaſes. : 


other poor men) to - youchſafe to hear, 
and underſtand this my humble ſuppli- 
cation. It is ſo (honourable princeſs) that 


of money both to me, as alſo to the 


chapter of Paul's for the confirmation of 
the ſame. Now I hear fay, that the 


». 1 F 
. 9 "LL I” —_ ——  — 


———— 


(1) Fobn Fax, Acts and Monuments, p. 1741. 
(m) Ibidem, p. 1742. r 
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biſhop 


heard with conſcience, both juſtice, con- 


Book III. Mary. Art. VII. Records Miſcellaneous. 57 : 


biſhop who occupieth the ſame room now, 
will not allow the aforeſaid leaſes; 
which muſt redound to many poor 
mens utter ruin and decay, Wherefore, 
this is my humble ſupplication unto your 
honourable grace, that it may pleaſe the 
ſame for Chriſt's ſake, to be unto the 
aforeſaid poor men their gracious patroneſs 
and defender ; either that they may enjoy 
their foreſaid leaſes and years renewed, as 
(I ſuppoſe) when the matter ſhall be 


ſcience, and equity ſhall require; for 
that their leaſes ſhall be found (T truſt) 


made without fraud or covin, either of 
their part or of mine, and always alſo 
the old rents reſerved to the ſee, without 


any kind of damage thereof; or, if this 
will not be granted, then ic may pleaſe 
your gracious highneſs to command, that 
the poor men may be reſtored to their 
former leaſes and years; 'and to have 
rendered unto them again ſuch ſums of 
money, as they paid to me, and to that 
chapter-houſe for their leaſes and years 
ſo now taken from them. Which things 
concerning the fines paid to me may be 
eaſily done, if it ſhall pleaſe your majeſty to 
command ſome portion of thoſe goods, 
which I left in my houſe, when J fled, 
in hope of pardon for my treſpaſs to- 
wards your grace ; which goods, as I have 
heard, be yet reſerved in the ſame houſe, 


Cc. 
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Wakeman Robert biſhop of 
Glouceſter p 374. 
Walter biſhop of Durham p 32. c 2. 


15. 2. 


5 34. : 

Walter archbiſhop of Roan 9p 46. 

Malter governor of Carliſle p 39. 

Warwell monaſtery p 27. 

Ware Thomas p 243. c 2. 

Warnet Fames p 243. c 2. 

Wardbois Fobn p 243. c 2. 

Warham William archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury p 175. his prophetick ſpeech 
of his ſucceſſor p 176. GE 

Ward Robert p 512. 

Watſon Robert p 243. c 2. 

Watts William p 244. c 2. 

Waterhouſe Thomas p 244. c 2. 

Watſon Thomas biſhop of Lincoln þ 
486. c 2. e 

Wewverly monaſtery p 38. c 2. 

Webller Auguſtin p 244. c 2. 

Well. Church p 23. 

Wells John p 244. 2. 

Wellys Robert p 245 | 

Wekvelphus p 25. 2. , 

Wenhck abbey p 34. 

Werfrith biſhop of Worcelter p 25. « 2. 

Werberg's monaſtery in Cheſter p 37. 

Weft-Saxons p 22. 

1 abbey p 23 55 | 
eft Mich. biſhop of Ely p 188. 

Wefton Hugh p 516. © 

Whalley Edmund p 245. 

Whitford Richard p 245 

Whitford Richard p 245. 2. 


Thorn John p 247. c2. 


Throckmorton William p 220. 


Whitehead Hugh p 245. 2. 


IN 


Whittington Robert p 201. 
Whittingham William p 385. 2. 
Mhite Fobn biſhop of Wincheſterp 481. 
his remarkable ſermon * C 2. 
Wickliff Fohn p 61. c 2. þ 62. 
Mig La converted þ 2 (4 
22 archbiſhop of York þ 14. c 2. 
b 20. £2. 21. 23. | 
Wilfrida p28. Y | 
Wilſon N. p 246. c2. | 
Wi 115 Richard N augen 5190. 
Wilton priory p 23 
William of Malugöbury y 2. p 30. 32. 
William the Conqueror p 31. 2. þ 32. 
his quarrels with the 1. 
? 33. his pious e ibid. c 2. 
William Rufus p 34. 2. 35, 36. c 2. 


nl, _ St. archbiſhop of York þ 41 


Winche er Britiſh Monatery p 5. c 2. 
the Ae built þ K 0 
Winchcombe abbey p 17. L 
Wini Saxon biſhop p 22. C 2. 
Windſor collegiate churct p 65. c 2. 
Winter Thomas p 225. c 


N. B. Several D 


of Rome 


| Wrighton Fohn p 247. 


Wing field William p. 246. c 2. 
Witham priory þ 44. c 2. | 
Wolman Richard p 225. c 2. 

Wold William p 246. c 2. 

Molſey Thomas cardinal, his birth and 
education p 143. how introduc'd to 
court ibid. c 2. his policy to get into 
favour with Henry VIII. p 144. dif- 
appointed of the papacy p 145. his 
project of erecting two colleges ibid. 
charg'd with 2 methods on 
that account ibid. c 2. puniſhment | * 
that befel thoſe he employ'd p 146. 
he is cleared from facrilege by the 
author 76:4. the origin of his diſgrace 
ibid. c 2. whether ſincere in the affair 
of the divorce ibid. his diſgrace and 
troubles-p 147. his unkind treatment 
by the king p 149. C2. hispeniten- 
tial behaviour þ 151. account of his 
death p 154. his character ibid. 155. 

Waodcack Thomas p 247- 

Mooton Edward p 533: c 2. | 

Wright Eliſabeth p 251, c 2, 


Wriothſley Thomas earl of Southampton 


þ 365. 
— ain P 13. Fe. 
Mulſtanus biſhop 7 U * p 37. 
— Sir Thomas p 191. 
2 Fohn 375 uf 8. 
Wyremouth, or Whithy monaſtery p 21. 
Wyftow Humph. p 226. c2. 


X. 


Averius St. Francit p 5. 
* Xiphilinus p 4. 


þ 


you P 13. 


2 


Omnoras p 


Zouch EH abeth Pct. e 27 


Luinglius — p 391. 


tions of Subm iſſion were propoſed by King Henry VIII. to Princeſs 


Mary : but it doth | -_ appear ſhe fign'd them. See one in French, p. 421. 
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| ERRATA. 
Faults. 
Page 188 WEED 1 Line 10 1593 
216 4 29 1581 
5 17 Tonhill 
329 : I betta Line 23 and 24, and before Herleva, add 
345 I 43 majority 
ibid. | 44 plurality 
387 x 18 Halefome 
511 ö I 11 | 1651 
Collins 
| Texts 


Corrected. 
1493+ 
I481. 
Torhill. 
SEthelpeof. 
plurality. 
minority. 
Half owen. 
1561. 
Collier. 
Taxes. 


In the Ix p Ex, the hahn ing Names have not their "FAM mark*d : and the Reader 1 iS dend 
to mark them, as he meets them. 


ry VIII's reign, p | Ine Hugh biſhop of Dublin, þ 


| Adelpbias Britiſh biſhop, 9 
Catalguc of perſons put to and 
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en- | Halſey Thomas biſhop in Ireland, þ 
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Owen David biſhop of St. Aſaph's, 5 
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